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Specimens  of  the  British  Poets ;  tenth  Biographical  and  Critical 
Notices^  and  an  Essay  on  English  Poetry,  By  Thomas 
Campbell.     7  vols.  8vo.     London:  1819. 

We  would  rather  see  Mr.  Campbell  as  a  poet,  than  as  a 
commentator  on  poetry :  —  because  we  would  rather  have 
a  solid  addition  to  the  sum  of  our  treasures,  than  the 
finest  or  most  judicious  account  of  their  actual  amount. 
But  we  are  very  glad  to  see  him  in  any  way: — and 
think  the  work  which  he  has  now  given  us  very  excel- 
lent and  delightftd.  Still,  however,  we  think  there  is 
some  little  room  for  complaint;  and,  feeUng  that  we 
have  not  got  all  we  were  led  to  expect,  are  unreasonable 
enough  to  think  that  the  learned  author  still  owes  us  an 
arrear;  which  we  hope  he  vnll  handsomely  pay  up  in  the 
next  edition. 

When  a  great  poet  and  a  man  of  distinguished  talents 
announces  a  large  selection  of  Enghsh  poetry,  "with 
biographical  and  critical  notices,"  we  naturally  expect 
such  notices  of  aU,  or  almost  all  the  authors,  of  whose 
works  he  thinks  it  worth  wMle  to  favour  us  vnth  speci- 
mens. The  biography  sometimes  may  be  unattainable 
—  and  it  may  still  more  frequently  be  uninteresting  — 
but  the  criticism  must  always  be  valuable ;  and,  indeed, 
is  obviously  that  which  must  be  looked  to  as  constituting 
the  chief  value  of  any  such  publication.  There  is  no 
author  so  obscure,  if  at  aU  entitled  to  a  place  in  this 
register,  of  whom  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  know  the 
opinion  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Campbell  —  and  none  so 
mature  and  settled  in  fame,  upon  whose  beauties  and 
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defects,  and  poetical  character  in  general,  the  public 
would  not  have  much  to  learn  from  such  an  authority. 
Now,  there  are  many  authors,  and  some  of  no  mean 
note,  of  whom  he  has  not  condescended  to  say  one  word, 
either  in  the  Essay,  or  in  the  notices  prefixed  to  the 
citations.  Of  Jonathan  Swift,  for  example,  all  that  is 
here  recorded  is,  "  Bom  1667  —  died  1744;"  and  Otway 
is  despatched  in  the  same  summary  manner  — "  Bom 
1651 — died  1685."  Marlowe  is  commemomted  in  a 
single  page,  and  Butler  in  half  of  one.  All  this  is  rather 
capricious :  —  But  this  is  not  all.  Sometimes  the  notices 
are  entirely  biographical,  and  sometimes  entirely  critical. 
We  humbly  conceive  they  ought  always  to  have  been  of 
both  descriptions.  At  all  events,  we  think  we  ought  in 
every  case  to  have  had  some  criticism, — since  this  could 
always  have  been  had,  and  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
be  valuable.     Mr.  C,  we  think,  has  been  a  little  lazy. 

K  he  were  like  most  authors,  or  even  like  most  critics, 
we  could  easily  have  pardoned  this ;  for  we  very  seldom 
find  any  work  too  short.  It  is  the  singular  goodness  of 
his  criticisms  that  makes  us  regret  their  fewness ;  for 
nothing,  we  think,  can  be  more  fair,  judicious  and  dis- 
criminating, and  at  the  same  time  more  fine,  deUcate 
and  original,  than  the  greater  part  of  the  discussions 
with  which  he  has  here  presented  us.  It  is  very  rare  to 
find  so  much  sensibiUty  to  the  beauties  of  poetry,  imited 
vrith  so  much  toleration  for  its  faults ;  and  so  exact  a 
perception  of  the  merits  of  every  particular  style,  inter- 
fering so  little  with  a  just  estimate  of  all.  Poets,  to  be 
sure,  are  on  the  whole,  we  think,  very  indulgent  judges 
of  poetry ;  and  that  not  so  much,  we  verily  believe, 
from  any  partiality  to  their  ovni  vocation,  or  desire  to 
exalt  their  fraternity,  as  from  their  being  more  con- 
stantly alive  to  those  impulses  which  it  is  the  business 
of  poetry  to  excite,  and  more  quick  to  catch  and  to  fol- 
low out  those  associations  on  which  its  efficacy  chiefly 
depends.  If  it  be  true,  as  we  have  formerly  endeavoured 
to  show,  vrith  reference  to  this  very  author,  that  poetry 
produces  all  its  greater  effects,  and  works  its  more  me- 
Uiorable  enchantments,  not  so  much  by  the  images  it 
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directly  presents,  as  by  those  which  it  suggests  to  the 
fancy ;  and  melts  or  inflames  us  less  by  the  fires  wliich 
it  applies  from  without,  than  by  those  which  it  kindles 
within,  and  of  which  the  fuel  is  in  our  own  bosoms,  —  it 
will  be  readily  understood  how  these  efiects  should  be 
most  powerfiil  in  the  sensitive  breast  of  a  poet ;  and 
how  a  spark,  which  would  have  been  instantly  quenched 
in  the  duller  atmosphere  of  an  ordinary  brain,  may 
create  a  blaze  in  his  combustible  imagination,  to  warm 
and  enlighten  the  world.  The  greater  poets,  accord- 
ingly, ha^e  almost  always  been  the  warmest  admirers, 
and  the  most  liberal  patrons  of  poetry.  The  smaller 
only  —  your  Laureates  and  Ballad-mongers — are  en- 
vious and  irritable — jealous  even  of  the  dead,  and  less 
desirous  of  the  praise  of  others  than  avaricious  of  their 
own. 

But  though  a  poet  is  thits  likely  to  be  a  gentler  critic 
of  poetry  than  another,  and,  by  having  a  finer  sense  of 
its  beauties,  to  be  better  qualified  for  the  most  pleasing 
and  important  part  of  his  office,  there  is  another  requi- 
site in  wliich  we  should  be  afraid  he  woTild  generally  be 
found  wanting,  especially  in  a  work  of  the  large  and 
comprehensive  nature  of  that  now  before  us  —  we  mean, 
in  absolute  fairness  and  impartiality  towards  the  different 
schools  or  styles  of  i)oetrj'  which  he  may  have  occasion 
to  estimate  and  compare.  Even  the  most  common  and 
miscellaneous  reader  has  a  pecuhar  tciste  in  this  way — 
and  has  generally  erected  for  himself  some  obscure  but 
exclusive  standard  of  excellence,  by  which  he  measures 
the  pretensions  of  all  that  come  under  his  view.  One 
man  admires  witty  and  satirical  poetry,  and  sees  no 
beauty  in  rural  imagery  or  picturesque  description; 
while  another  doats  on  Idyls  and  Pastorals,  and  will  not 
allow  the  affairs  of  polite  life  to  form  a  subject  for  verse. 
One  is  for  simplicity  and  pathos;  another  for  magnifi- 
cence and  splendour.  One  is  devoted  to  the  Muse  of 
terror  ;  another  to  that  of  love.  Some  are  all  for  blood 
and  battles,  and  some  for  music  and  moonlight  —  some 
for  empliatic  sentiments,  and  some  for  melodious  verses. 
Even  those  whose  taste  is  the   least  exclusive,  have  a 
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leaning  to  one  class  of  composition  rather  than  to  an- 
other ;  and  overrate  the  beauties  which  fall  in  with  their 
own  propensities  and  associations  —  while  they  are  pal- 
pably  unjust  to  those  which  wear  a  different  complexion, 
or  spring  from  a  different  race. 

But,  if  it  be  difficult  or  almost  impossible  to  meet 
with  an  impartial  judge  for  the  whole  great  family  of 
genius,  even  among  Siose  quiet  and  studious  readers 
who  ought  to  find  delight  even  in  their  variety,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  bias  and  obliquity  of  judgment  must 
be  still  more  incident  to  one,  who,  by  being  himself  a 
Poet,  must  not  only  prefer  one  school  of  poetry  to  all 
others,  but  must  actually  belong  to  it,  and  be  disposed, 
as  a  pupil,  or  still  more  as  a  Master,  to  advance  its  pre* 
tensions  above  those  of  all  its  competitors.  like  the 
votaries  or  leaders  of  other  sects,  successfiil  poets  have 
been  but  too  apt  to  establish  exclusive  and  arbitrary 
creeds ;  and  to  invent  articles  of  faith,  the  slightest  vio- 
lation of  which  effaces  the  merit  of  all  other  virtues. 
Addicting  themselves,  as  they  are  apt  to  do,  to  the  ex- 
clusive cultivation  of  that  style  to  which  the  bent  of 
their  own  genius  naturally  inclines  them,  they  look 
everywhere  for  those  beauties  of  which  it  is  peculiarly 
susceptible,  and  are  disgusted  if  they  cannot  be  foimd. 
Like  discoverers  in  science,  or  improvers  in  art,  they  see 
nothing  in  the  whole  system  but  their  own  discoveries 
and  improvements,  and  imdervalue  every  thing  that 
cannot  be  connected  with  their  own  studies  and  glory. 
As  the  Chinese  map-makers  allot  all  the  lodgeable  area 
of  the  earth  to  their  own  nation,  and  thrust  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  into  little  outskirts  and  by-comers 
—  so  poets  are  disposed  to  represent  their  own  little 
field  of  exertion  as  occupying  all  the  simny  part  of 
Parnassus,  and  to  exhibit  the  adjoining  region  under 
terrible  shadows  and  most  xmmercinil  foreshortenings. 

With  those  impressions  of  the  almost  inevitable  par^ 
tiality  of  poetical  judgments  in  general,  we  could  not 
recollect  that  Mr.  Campbell  was  himself  a  Master  in  a 
distinct  school  of  poetry,  and  distinguished  by  a  very 
pecuhar   and   fastidious   style   of  composition,   without 
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being  apprehensive  that  the  effects  of  this  bias  would 
be  apparent  in  his  work ;  and  that,  with  all  his  talent 
and  disceminent,  he  would  now  and  then  be  guilty  of 
great,  though  unintended  injustice,  to  some  of  those 
whose  manner  was  most  opposite  to  his  own.  We  are 
happy  to  say  that  those  apprehensions  have  proved 
entirely  groimdless;  and  that  nothing  in  the  volumes 
before  us  is  more  admirable,  or  to  us  more  surprising, 
than  the  perfect  candour  and  undeviating  iaimeas  with 
which  the  learned  author  passes  judgment  on  all  the 
different  authors  who  come  before  lum ;  —  the  quick  and 
true  perception  he  has  of  the  most  opposite  and  abnost 
contradictory  beauties  —  the  good-natured  and  liberal 
allowance  he  makes  for  the  disadvantages  of  each  age 
and  individual  —  and  the  temperance  and  brevity  and 
firmness  with  which  he  reproves  the  excessive  severity 
of  Clitics  less  entitled  to  be  severe.  No  one  indeed,  we 
will  venture  to  affirm,  ever  placed  himself  in  the  seat  of 
judgment  with  more  of  a  judicial  temper — » though,  to 
obviate  invidious  comparisons,  we  must  beg  leave  jubt 
to  add,  that  being  called  on  to  pass  judgment  only  on 
the  deady  whose  fatults  were  no  Icmger  corrigible,  or  had 
already  been  expiated  by  appropriate  pains,  his  temper 
was  less  tried,  and  his  severities  less  proved,  than  in 
the  case  of  living  offenders,  —  and  that  the  very  number 
and  variety  of  the  errors  that  called  for  animadversion, 
in  the  course  of  his  wide  survey,  must  have  made  each 
particular  case  appear  comparatively  insignificant,  and 
mitigated  the  sentence  of  individual  condemnaticni. 

It  is  to  this  last  circumstance,  of  the  large  and  com- 
prehensive range  which  he  was  obliged  to  take,  and  the 
great  extent  and  variety  of  the  society  in  which  he  was 
compelled  to  mingle,  that  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe,  not 
only  the  general  mildness  and  indulgence  of  his  judg- 
ments, but  his  happy  emancipation  n:om  those  narrow 
and  limitary  maxims  by  which  we  have  already  said 
that  poets  are  so  peculiarly  apt  to  be  entangled.  As  a 
large  and  &miliar  intercourse  with  men  of  different 
habits  and  dispositions  never  fails,  in  characters  of  any 
force  or  generosity,  to  dispel  the  prejudices  with  which 
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we  at  first  regard  them^  and  to  lower  our  estimate  of 
our  own  superior  happiness  and  wisdom,  so,  a  very 
ample  and  extensive  course  of  reading  in  any  departs 
ment  of  letters,  tends  naturally  to  enlarge  our  narrow 
principles  of  judgment ;  and  not  only  to  cast  down  the 
idols  before  which  we  had  formerly  abased  ourselves, 
but  to  disclose  to  us  the  might  and  the  majesty  of  much 
that  we  had  mistaken  and  contemned. 

In  this  point  of  view,  we  think  such  a  work  as  is  now 
before  us  likely  to  be  of  great  use  to  ordinary  readers 
of  poetry — not  only  as  imlocking  to  them  innumerable 
new  springs  of  enjoyment  and  admiration,  but  as  having 
a  tendency  to  correct  and  liberate  their  judgments  of 
their  old  favourites,  and  to  strengthen  and  enliven  all 
those  faculties  by  which  they  derive  pleasure  from  such 
studies.  Nor  would  the  benefit,  if  it  once  extended  so 
far,  by  any  means  stop  there.  The  character  of  our 
poetry  depends  not  a  little  on  the  taste  of  our  poetical 
readers: — and  thoufi'h  some  bards  have  always  been 
before  their  age,  and  8ome  behind  it,  the  greater  part 
must  be  pretty  near  on  its  level.  Present  popularity, 
whatever  disappointed  writers  may  say,  is,  after  all,  the 
only  safe  presage  of  fixture  glory ;  —  and  it  is  really  as 
unlikely  tiiat  good  poetry  should  be  produced  in  any 
quantity  where  it  is  not  relished,  as  that  cloth  should 
be  manufactured  and  thrust  into  the  market,  of  a 
pattern  and  fashion  for  which  there  was  no  demand. 
A  shallow  and  uninstructed  taste  is  indeed  the  most 
flexible  and  inconstant  —  and  is  tossed  about  by  every 
breath  of  doctrine,  and  every  wind  of  authority;  so 
as  neither  to  derive  any  permanent  delight  fix)m  the 
same  works,  nor  to  assure  any  permanent  fame  to  their 
authors ;  — while  a  taste  that  is  fi)rmed  upon  a  wide 
and  large  survey  of  enduring  models,  not  only  afibrds 
a  secure  basis  for  all  fixture  judgments,  but  must  com- 
pel, whenever  it  is  general  in  any  society,  a  salutary 
conformity  to  its  great  principles  from  all  who  depend 
on  its  sufirage. — To  accomplish  such  an  object,  the 
general  study  of  a  work  like  this  certainly  is  not 
enough: — But  it  would  form  an  excellent  preparation 
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for  more  extensive  reading — and  would,  of  itself,  do 
much  to  open  the  eyes  of  many  self-satisfied  persons, 
and  startle  them  into  a  sense  of  their  own  ignorance, 
and  the  poverty  and  paltriness  of  many  of  their  ephe- 
meral favourites.  Considered  as  a  nation,  we  are  yet 
but  very  imperfectly  recovered  from  that  strange  and 
ungratefrd  forgetftOness  of  our  older  poets,  which  began 
with  the  Restoration,  and  continued  almost  unbroken 
till  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century. — Nor  can  the 
works  which  have  chiefly  tended  to  dispel  it  among  the 
instructed  orders,  be  ranked  in  a  higher  class  than  this 
which  is  before  us. — Percy's  Relics  of  Antient  Poetry 
produced,  we  believe,  the  first  revulsion  —  and  this  was 
followed  up  by  Wharton's  History  of  Poetry. — John- 
son's Lives  of  the  Poets  did  something ;  —  and  the  great 
effect  has  been  produced  by  the  modem  commentators 
on  Shakespeare.  Those  various  works  recommended 
the  older  writers,  and  reinstated  them  in  some  of  their 
honours; — but  still  the  works  themselves  were  not 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  ordinary  readers.  This  was 
done  in  part,  perhaps  overdone,  by  the  entire  repub- 
lication of  some  of  our  older  dramatists  —  and  with 
better  effect  by  Mr.  Ellis's  Specimens.  If  the  former, 
however,  was  rather  too  copious  a  supply  for  the  re- 
turning appetite  of  the  pubKc,  the  latter  was  too  scanty ; 
and  both  were  confined  to  too  narrow  a  period  of  time 
to  enable  the  reader  to  enjoy  the  variety,  and  to  draw 
the  comparisons,  by  which  he  might  be  most  pleased 
and  instructed. —  Southey's  continuation  of  EUis  did 
harm  rather  than  good;  for  though  there  is  some 
cleverness  in  the  introduction,  the'  work  itself  is  exe- 
cuted in  a  crude,  petulant  and  superficial  manner, — 
and  bears  all  the  marks  of  being  a  mere  bookseller's 
speculation. — As  we  have  heard  nothing  of  it  from  the 
time  of  its  first  publication,  we  suppose  it  has  had  the 
success  it  deserved. 

There  was  great  room  therefore, —  and,  we  will  even 
say,  great  occasion,  for  such  a  work  as  this  of  Mr. 
Campbell's,  in  the  present  state  of  our  literature ;  —  and 
we  are  persuaded,  that  all  who  care  about  poetr),  and 
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are  not  already  acquainted  with  the  authors  of  whom  it 
treats  —  and  even  all  who  are  —  cannot  possibly  do 
better  than  read  it  fairly  through,  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last — without  skipping  the  extracts  which  they  know, 
or  those  which  may  not  at  first  seem  very  atbractiva 
There  is  no  reader,  we  will  venture  to  say,  who  will  rise 
from  the  perusal  even  of  these  partial  and  scanty  frag^ 
ments,  without  a  fresh  and  deep  sense  of  the  matchless 
richness,  variety,  and  originality  of  English  Poetry,  while 
the  juxta-position  and  arrangement  of  the  pieces  not  only 
gives  room  for  endless  comparisons  and  contrasts,  —  but 
displays,  as  it  were  in  miniature,  the  whole  of  its  won- 
derfrd  progress ;  and  sets  before  us,  as  in  a  great  gallery 
of  pictures,  the  whole  course  and  history  of  the  art, 
from  its  first  rude  aad  infent  beginnings,  to  its  maturity, 
and  perhaps  its  decline.  While  it  has  aU.  the  grandeur 
and  instruction  that  belongs  to  such  a  gallery,  it  is  free 
from  the  perplexity  and  distraction  which  is  generally 
complained  of  in  such  exhibitions;  as  each  piece  is 
necessarily  considered  separately  and  in  succes^on,  and 
the  mind  cannot  wander,  like  the  eye,  through  the 
splendid  labyrinth  in  which  it  is  enchanted.  Nothing, 
we  think,  can  be  more  delightful,  than  thus  at  our  ease 
to  trace,  through  aU.  its  periods,  vicissitudes,  and  as* 
pects,  the  progress  of  this  highest  and  most  intellectual 
of  all  the  arts  —  coloured  as  it  is  in  every  age  by  the 
manners  of  the  times  which  produce  it,  and  embodying, 
besides  those  flights  of  &ncy  and  touches  of  pathos 
that  constitute  its  more  immediate  essence,  much  of  the 
wisdom  and  much  of  the  morality  that  was  then  cur* 
rent  among  the  people;  and  thus  presenting  us,  not 
merely  with  almost  all  that  genius  has  ever  created  for 
delight,  but  with  a  brief  chronicle  and  abstract  of  all 
that  was  once  interesting  to  the  generations  which  have 
gone  by. 

The  steps  of  the  progress  of  such  an  art,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  they  have  been  effected,  would  form, 
of  themselves,  a  large  and  interesting  theme  of  specula^ 
tion.  Conversant  as  poetry  necessanly  is  with  all  that 
touches  human  feelings,  concerns,  and  occupations,  its 
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character  must  have  been  impressed  by  every  change 
in  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  society,  and 
must  even  retain  the  lighter  traces  of  their  successive 
foUies,  amusements,  and  pursuits;  while,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  the  very  multiplication  and  increasing  busi* 
ness  of  the  people  have  forced  it  through  a  progress 
not  wholly  dissimilar  to  that  which  the  same  causes 
have  produced  on  the  agriculture  and  landscape  of  the 
country;  —  where  at  first  we  had  rude  and  dreary 
wastes,  thinly  sprinkled  with  sunny  spots  of  simple  cul. 
tivation  —  then  vast  forests  and  chases,  stretching  far 
aroimd  feudal  castles  and  pinnacled  abbeys  —  then  wood- 
land  hamlets,  and  goodly  mansions,  and  gorgeous  gar«- 
dens,  and  parks  rich  with  waate  fertility,  and  lax  habi- 
tations  —  and,  finally,  crowded  cities,  and  road-side  villas, 
and  brick-walled  gardens,  and  turnip  fields,  and  canals, 
and  artificial  ruins,  and  ornamented  farms,  and  cottages 
trellised  over  with  exotic  plants  1 

But,  to  escape  firom  those  metaphors  and  enigmas  to 
the  business  before  us,  we  must  remark,  that  in  order 
to  give  any  tolerable  idea  of  the  poetry  which  was  thus 
to  be  represented,  it  was  necessary  that  the  specimens  to 
be  exhibited  shoidd  be  of  some  compass  and  extent.  We 
have  heard  their  length  complained  of — but  we  think 
with  very  little  justice.  Considering  the  extent  of  the 
works  from  which  they  are  taken,  they  are  almost  all 
but  inconsiderable  fragments;  and  where  the  original 
was  an  Epic  of  Tragic  character,  greater  abridgment 
would  have  been  mere  mutilation,  —  and  would  have 
given  only  such  a  specimen  of  the  whole,  as  a  brick 
might  do  of  a  building.  From  the  earlier  and  less 
familiar  authors,  we  rather  think  the  citations  are  too 
short;  and,  even  from  those  that  are  more  generally 
known^  we  do  not  well  see  how  they  could  have  been 
shorter,  with  any  safety  to  the  professed  object,  and  only 
use,  of  the  publication.  That  object,  we  conceive,  was 
to  give  specimens  of  English  poetry,  from  its  earliest  to 
its  latest  periods ;  and  it  would  be  a  strange  rule  to  have 
followed,  in  making  such  a  selection,  to  leave  out  the 
best  and  most  popular.     The  work  certainly  neither  is, 
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nor  professes  to  be,  a  collection  from  obscure  and  for- 
gotten authors  —  but  specimens  of  all  who  have  merit 
enough  to  deserve  our  remembrance ;  —  and  if  some  few 
have  such  redundant  merit  of  good  fortune,  as  to  be  m 
the  hands  and  the  minds  of  all  the  world,  it  was  neces- 
sary, even  then,  to  give  some  extracts  from  them, —  that 
the  series  might  be  complete,  and  that  there  might  be 
room  for  compaiison  with  others,  and  for  tracing  the 
progress  of  the  art  in  the  strains  of  its  best  models  and 
their  various  imitators. 

In  one  instance,  and  one  only,  Mr.  C.  has  declined 
doing  this  duty ;  and  left  the  place  of  one  great  lumi- 
nary to  be  filled  up  by  recollections  that  he  must  have 
presumed  would  be  universal.  He  has  given  but  two 
pages  to  Shakespeare  —  and  not  a  line  from  any  of  his 
plays !  Perhaps  he  has  done  rightly.  A  knowledge  of 
Shakespeare  may  be  safely  presumed,  we  believe,  in 
every  reader ;  and,  if  he  had  begun  to  cite  his  Beauties, 
there  is  no  saying  where  he  woidd  have  ended.  A  little 
book,  calling  itself  Beauties  of  Shakespeare,  was  pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  and  shown,  as  we  have  heard,  to 
Mr.  Sheridan.  He  turned  over  the  leaves  for  some  time 
with  apparent  satisfaction,  and  then  said,  "  This  is  very 
well ;  but  where  are  the  other  seven  volumes  ]"  There 
is  no  other  author,  however,  whose  fame  is  such  as  to 
justify  a  similar  ellipsis^  or  whose  works  can  be  thus 
elegantly  understood,  in  a  collection  of  good  poetiy. 
Mr.  C,  has  complied  perhaps  too  far  with  the  popular 
prejudice,  in  confining  his  citations  from  Milton  to  the 
Comus  and  the  smaller  pieces,  and  leaving  the  Paradise 
Lost  to  the  memory  of  his  readers.  But  though  we  do 
not  think  the  extracts  by  any  means  too  long  on  the 
whole,  we  are  certainly  of  opinion  that  some  are  too 
long  and  others  too  short ;  and  that  many,  especially  in 
the  latter  case,  are  not  very  well  selected.  There  is  far 
too  little  of  Marlowe  for  instance,  and  too  much  of 
Shirley,  and  even  of  Massinger.  We  should  have  liked 
more  of  Warner,  Fairfax,  Phineas  Fletcher,  and  Henry 
More  —  all  poets  of  no  scanty  dimensions  —  and  could 
have  spared  several  pages  of  "Butler,  Mason,  Whitehead, 
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Roberts,  Meston,  and  Amhurst  Selden.  We  do  not 
think  the  specimens  from  Bums  very  well  selected ;  nor 
those  from  Prior  —  nor  can  we  see  any  good  reason  for 
quoting  the  whole  Castle  of  Indolence,  and  nothing  ehe^ 
for  Thomson  —  and  the  whole  Eape  of  the  Lock,  and 
nothing  else,  for  Pope. 

Next  to  the  impression  of  the  vast  fertility,  compass, 
and  beauty  of  our  English  poetry,  the  reflection  that 
recurs  most  frequently  and  forcibly  to  us,  in  accom- 
panying Mr.  C.  through  his  wide  survey,  is  that  of  the 
perishable  nature  of  poetical  fame,  and  the  speedy  obU- 
vion  that  has  overtaken  so  many  of  the  promised  heirs 
of  immortaUty!  Of  near  two  himdred  and  fifty  authors, 
whose  works  are  cited  in  these  volumes,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  celebrated  in  their  genera- 
tion, there  are  not  thirty  who  now  enjoy  anything  that 
can  be  called  popularity — whose  works  are  to  be  found 
in  the  hands  of  ordinary  readers  —  in  the  shops  of 
ordinary  booksellers — or  in  the  press  for  republication. 
About  fifty  more  may  be  tolerably  familiar  to  men  of 
taste  or  literature :  —  the  rest  slumber  on  the  shelves  of 
collectors,  and  are  partially  known  to  a  few  antiquaries 
and  scholars.  Now,  the  fame  of  a  Poet,  is  popular,  or 
nothing.  He  does  not  address  himself,  like  the  man  of 
science,  to  the  learned,  or  those  who  desire  to  learn,  but 
to  all  mankind;  and  his  purpose  being  to  deUght  and 
be  praised,  necessarily  extends  to  all  who  can  receive 
pleasure,  or  join  in  applause.  It  is  strange,  then,  and 
somewhat  humiliating,  to  see  how  great  a  proportion  of 
those  who  had  once  fought  their  Way  successfully  to  dis- 
tinction, and  surmounted  the  rivalry  of  contemporary 
envy,  have  again  sunk  into  neglect.  We  have  great 
deference  for  public  opinion;  and  readily  admit,  that 
nothing  but  what  is  good  can  be  permanently  popular. 
But  though  its  vivat  be  generally  oracular,  its  pereat  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  often  sufficiently  capricious ;  and  while 
we  would  foster  all  that  it  bids  to  live,  we  would  willingly 
revive  much  that  it  leaves  to  die.  The  very  multipUca^ 
tion  of  works  of  amusement,  necessarily  withdraws  many 
from   notice  that  deserve  to  be  kept  iq  remembrance; 
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for  we  should  soon  find  it  laboui*,  and  not  amusement, 
if  we  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  them  all,  or  even  to 
take  e31  upon  trial.  As  the  materials  of  enjoyment  and 
instruction  accumulate  aroxuid  us,  more  and  more,  we 
fear,  must  thus  be  daily  rejected,  and  left  to  waste: 
For  while  our  tasks  lengthen,  our  lives  remain  as  short 
as  ever ;  and  the  calls  on  our  time  multiply,  while  our 
time  itself  is  flying  svnftly  away.  This  superfluity  and 
abundance  of  our  treasures,  therefore,  necessarily  renders 
much  of  them  worthless ;  and  the  veriest  accidents  may, 
in  such  a  case,  determine  what  part  shall  be  preserved, 
and  what  throvm  away  and  neglected.  When  an  army 
is  decimated^  the  very  bravest  may  &U ;  and  many  poets, 
worthy  of  eternal  remembrance,  have  probably  been  for- 
gotten, merely  because  there  was  not  room  in  our  me- 
mories for  alL 

By  such  a  wk  as  the  present,  however,  this  injustice 
of  fortune  may  be  partly  redressed — some  small  frag- 
ments of  an  immortal  strain  may  still  be  rescued  from 
oblivion  —  and  a  wreck  of  a  name  preserved,  which  time 
appeared  to  have  swallowed  up  for  ever.  There  is  some- 
thing pious  we  think,  and  endearing,  in  the  office  of  thus 
gathering  up  the  ashes  of  renown  that  has  passed  away; 
or  rather,  of  calling  back  the  departed  life  for  a  transi- 
tory glow,  and  enabling  those  great  spirits  which  seemed 
to  be  laid  for  ever,  stiU  to  draw  a  tear  of  pity,  or  a 
throb  of  admiration,  from  the  hearts  of  a  forgetftd  gene- 
ration. The  body  of  their  poetry,  probably,  can  never 
be  revived ;  but  some  sparks  of  its  spirit  may  yet  be  pre- 
served, in  a  narrower  and  feebler  flame. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  havoc  which  two  hun- 
dred years  have  thus  made  in  the  ranks  of  our  immortals 
—  and,  above  aU,  when  we  refer  their  rapid  disappear- 
ance to  the  quick  succession  of  new  competitors,  and  the 
accumulation  of  more  good  works  than  there  is  time  to 
peruse,  —  we  cannot  help  being  dismayed  at  the  prospect 
which  lies  before  the  writers  of  the  present  day.  There 
never  was  an  age  so  prolific  of  popular  poetry  as  that 
in  which  we  now  live;  —  and  as  wealth,  population, 
and  education  extend,  the  produce  is  likely  to  go  on 
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increasing.  The  last  ten  years  have  produced,  we  think, 
an  annual  supply  of  about  ten  thousand  lines  of  good 
staple  poetry — poetry  firom  the  very  first  hands  that  we 
can  boast  of — ^that  runs  quickly  to  three  or  four  large 
editions — and  is  as  likely  to  be  permanent  as  present 
success  can  make  it.  Now,  if  this  goes  on  for  a  hundred 
years  longer,  what  a  task  will  await  the  poetical  readers 
of  1919 !  Our  living  poets  will  then  be  nearly  as  old  aa 
Pope  and  Swift  are  at  present  —  but  there  will  stand 
between  them  and  that  generation  nearly  ten  times  as 
much  fresh  and  feshionable  poetry  as  is  now  interposed 
between  us  and  those  writers :  —  and  if  Scott  and  Byron 
and  Campbell  have  already  cast  Pope  and  Swift  a  good 
deal  into  the  shade,  in  what  form  and  dimensions  are 
they  themselves  likely  to  be  presented  to  the  eyes  of  our 
great  grandchildren  t  The  thought,  we  own,  is  a  Kttle 
appahng;  —  and  we  confess  we  see  nothing  better  to 
imagine  than  that  they  may  find  a  comfortable  place  in 
some  new  collection  of  specimens — the  centenary  of  the 
present  publication.  There — if  the  future  editor  have 
any  thing  like  the  indulgence  and  veneration  for  anti* 
quity  of  his  predecessor  —  there  shall  posterity  still  hang 
with  rapture  on  the  half  of  Campbell — and  the  fourth 
part  of  Byron  —  and  the  sixth  of  Scott — and  the  scat- 
tered tjrthes  of  Crabbe — and  the  three  per  cent  of  Southey , 
— whfle  some  good-natured  critic  shall  sit  in  our  moul- 
dering  chair,  and  more  than  half  prefer  them  to  those  by 
whom  they  have  been  superseded! — It  is  an  hyperbole 
of  good  nature,  however,  we  fear,  to  ascribe  to  them 
even  those  dimensions  at  the  end  of  a  century.  After  a 
lapse  of  250  years,  we  are  afraid  to  think  of  the  space 
they  may  have  shrunk  into.  We  have  no  Shakespeare, 
alas !  to  shed  a  never^tmg  light  on  his  contempoi^ ! 
—  and  if  we  continue  to  write  and  rhyme  at  the  present 
rate  for  200  years  longer,  there  must  be  some  new  art 
of  shorthand  reading  invented  —  or  all  reading  will  be 
given  up  in  despair.  We  need  not  distress  ourselves, 
however,  with  these  afflictions  of  our  posterity ; — aiid  it 
is  quite  time  that  the  reader  should  know  a  Uttle  of  the 
work  before  us. 
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The  Essay  on  English  Poetry  is  very  cleverly,  and,  in 
many  places,  very  finely  written — but  it  is  not  equal, 
and  it  is  not  complete.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the 
poet's  waywardness  even  in  Mr.  C.'s  prose.  His  his- 
torical Muse  is  as  disdainful  of  drudgery  and  plain  work 
as  any  of  her  more  timefiil  sisters; — and  so  we  have 
things  begun  and  abandoned  —  passages  of  great  elo- 
quence and  beauty  followed  up  by  others  not  a  little 
careless  and  disorderly — a  large  outline  rather  meagerly 
filled  up,  but  with  some  morsels  of  exquisite  finishing 
scattered  irregularly  up  and  down  its  expanse  —  little 
fragments  of  detail  and  controversy — and  abrupt  and 
impatient  conclusions.  Altogether,  however,  the  work 
is  very  spirited ;  and  abounds  with  the  indications  of  a 
powerfiil  and  fine  \mderstanding,  and  of  a  delicate  and 
original  taste.  ^  We  cannot  now  aflEbrd  to  give  any  ab- 
stract of  the  information  it  contains  —  but  shall  make  a 
few  extracts,  to  show  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  com- 
position. 

The  following  sketch  of  Chaucer,  for  instance,  and  of 
the  long  interregnum  that  succeeded  his  demise,  is  given 
with  great  grace  and  spirit. 

"His  first  and  long-continued  predilection,  was  attracted  by  the 
new  and  allegorical  style  of  romance,  which  had  sprung  up,  in  France, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  under  William  de  Lorris.  We  find  him, 
accordingly,  during  a  great  part  of  his  poetical  career,  engaged  among 
the  dreams,  emblems,  flower-worshippings,  and  amatory  parliaments, 
of  that  visionary  school.  This,  we  may  say,  was  a  gymnasium  of 
rather  too  light  and  playful  exercise  for  so  strong  a  genius ;  and  it 
must  be  owned,  that  his  allegorical  poetry  is  often  puerile  and  prolix. 
Yet,  even  in  this  walk  of  fiction,  we  never  entirely  lose  sight  of  that 
peculiar  grace  and  gaiety,  which  distinguish  the  Muse  of  Chaucer; 
and  no  one  who  remembers  his  productions  of  the  House  of  Fame,  and 
the  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  will  regret  that  he  sported,  for  a  season,  in 
the  field  of  allegory.  Even  his  pieces  of  this  description,  the  most 
fantastic  in  design,  and  tedious  in  execution,  are  generally  interspersed 
with  fresh  and  joyous  descriptions  of  external  nature.  In  this  new 
species  of  romance,  we  perceive  the  youthful  Muse  of  the  language,  in 
love  with  mystical  meaning^  and  forms  of  fancy,  more  remote,  if  pos- 
sible, from  reality,  than  those  of  the  chivalrous  fable  itself;  and  we 
could,  sometimes,  wish  her  back  from  her  emblematic  castles,  to  the 
more  solid  ones  of  the  elder  fable ;  but  still  she  moves  in  pursuit  of 
those  shadows  with  an  impulse  of  novelty,  and  an  exuberance  of  spirit, 
that  is  not  wholly  without  its  attraction  and  delight.     Chaucer  was, 
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afterwards,  happily  drawn  to  the  more  natural  style  of  Boccaccio; 
and  from  him  he  derived  the  hint  of  a  subject,  in  which,  besides  his 
own  original  portraits  of  contemporary  life,  he  could  introduce  stories 
of  every  description,  from  the  most  heroic  to  the  most  familiar.'* — 
p.  71— -78, 

**  Wharton,  with  great  beauty  and  justice,  compares  the  appearance 
of  Chaucer  in  our  language,  to  a  premature  day  in  an  English  spring ; 
after  which  the  gloom  of  winter  returns,  and  the  buds  and  blossoms, 
which  have  been  called  forth  by  a  transient  sunshine,  are  nipped  by 
frosts  and  scattered  by  storms.  The  causes  of  the  i:elapse  of  our 
poetry,  after  Chaucer,  seem  but  too  apparent  in  the  annals  of  English 
history;  which,  during  five  reigns  of  the  fifteenth  century,  continue 
to  display  but  a  tissue  of  conspiracies,  proscriptions,  and  bloodshed. 
Inferior  even  to  France  in  literary  progress,  England  displays  in  the 
fifteenth  century  a  still  more  mortifying  contrast  with  Italy.  Italy, 
too,  had  her  religious  schisms  and  public  distractions ;  but  her  arts 
and  literature  had  always  a  sheltering  place.  They  were  even  che- 
rished by  the  rivalship  of  independent  communities,  and  received 
encouragement  from  the  opposite  sources  of  commercial  and  eccle- 
siastical wealth.  But  toe  had  no  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  nor  House  of 
Medicis.  In  England,  the  evils  of  civil  war  agitated  society  as  one 
mass.  There  was  no  refuge  from  them  —  no  enclosure  to  fence  in  the 
field  of  improvement — no  mound  to  stem  the  torrent  of  public  trou- 
bles. Before  the  death  of  Henry  VI.  it  is  said  that  one  half  of  the 
nobility  and  gentiy  in  the  kingdom  had  perished  in  the  field,  or  on 
the  scaffold!" 

The  golden  age  of  Elizabeth  has  often  been  extolled, 
and  the  genius  of  Spenser  delineated,  with  feeling  and 
eloquence.  But  all  that  has  been  written,  leaves  the 
following  striking  passages  as  original  as  they  axe  elo- 
quent. 

"  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  English  mind  put  forth  its  energies 
in  every  direction,  exalted  by  a  purer  religion,  and  enlarged  by  new 
views  of  truth.  This  was  an  age  of  loyalty,  adventure,  and  generous 
emulation.  The  chivalrous  character  was  softened  by  intellectual 
pm'suits,  while  the  genius  of  chivalry  itself  still  lingered,  as  if  unwill- 
ing to  depart ;  and  paid  his  last  homage  to  a  Warlike  aud  Female  reign. 
A  degree  of  romantic  fancy  remained  too,  in  the  manners  and  super- 
stitions of  the  people  ;  and  Allegory  might  be  said  to  parade  the  streets 
in  their  public  pageants  and  festivities  Quaint  and  pedantic  as  those 
allegorical  exhibitions  might  often  be,  they  were  nevertheless  more 
expressive  of  erudition,  ingenuity,  and  moral  meaning,  than  they  had 
been  in  former  times.  The  philosophy  of  the  highest  minds,  on  the 
other  hand,  still  partook  of  a  visionary  character.  A  poetical  spirit 
infused  itself  into  the  practical  heroism  of  the  age ;  and  some  of  the 
worthies  of  that  period  seem  less  like  ordinary  men,  than  like  beingst 
called  forth  out  of  fiction,  and  arrayed  in  the  brightness  of  her  dreams. 

VOL.    II.  C 
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Tbey  had  'high  thoughts  seated  in  hearts  of  courtesy.'    The  life  of 
Sir  Philip  Sydney  was  poetry  put  into  action. 

**  The  result  of  activity  and  curiosity  in  the  public  mind  was  to 
complete  the  reviyal  of  classical  literature,  to  increase  the  importation 
of  foreign  books,  and  to  multiply  translations,  from  which  poetry  sup* 
plied  herself  with  abundant  subjects  and  materials,  and  in  the  use  of 
which  she  showed  a  frank  and  fearless  energy,  that  criticism  and  satire 
had  not  yet  acquired  power  to  overawe.  Romance  came  back  to  us 
firom  the  southern  languages,  clothed  in  new  luxury  by  the  warm  ima- 
gination of  the  south.  The  growth  of  poetry  .under  such  circumstances 
might  indeed  be  expected  to  be  as  irregular  as  it  was  profuse.  The 
field  was  open  to  dsuring  absurdity,  as  well  as  to  genuine  inspiration ; 
and  accordingly  there  is  no  period  in  which  the  extremes  of  good  and 
bad  writing  are  so  abundant,"  —  p.  120 — 122. 

^*  The  mistaken  opinion  that  Ben  Jonson  censured  the  antiquity  of 
the  diction  in  the  ^  Fairy  Queen,'  has  been  corrected  by  Mr.  M alone, 
who  pronounces  it  to  be  exactly  that  of  his  contemporaries.  His  au- 
thority is  weighty ;  still,  however,  without  reviving  the  exploded  error 
respecting  Jonson 's  censure,  one  might  imagine  the  difference  of 
Spenser's  style  from  that  of  Shakespeare's,  whom  he  so  shortly  pre- 
ceded, to  indicate  that  his  Gothic  subject  and  story  made  him  lean 
towards  words  of  the  elder  time.  At  all  events,  much  of  his  expres- 
sion is  now  become  antiquated ;  though  it  is  beautiful  in  its  antiquity^ 
and,  like  the  moss  and  ivy  on  some  majestic  building,  covers  the  fabric 
of  his  language  with  romantic  and  venerable  associations. 

"  His  command  of  imagery  is  wide,  easy,  and  luxuriant.  He  threw 
the  soul  of  harmony  into  our  verse,  and  made  it  more  warmly,  ten- 
derly, and  magnificently  descriptive  than  it  ever  was  before,  or,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  than  it  has  ever  been  since.  It  must  certainly  be 
owned»  that  in  description  he  exhibits  nothing  of  the  brief  strokes  and 
robust  power  which  characterize  the  veiy  greatest  poets:  But  we 
shall  nowhere  find  more  airy  and  expansive  images  of  visionary 
things,  a  sweeter  tone  of  sentiment,  or  a  finer  flush  in  ^e  colours  of  lan- 
guage, than  in  this  Rubens  of  English  poetry.  His  fancy  teems  exu- 
berantly in  minuteness  of  circumstance;  like  a  fertile  soil  sending 
bloom  and  verdure  through  the  utmost  extremities  of  the  foliage  which 
it  nourishes.  On  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  work,  we  cer- 
tainly miss  the  charm  of  strength,  symmetry,  and  rapid  or  interesting 
progress;  for,  though  the  plan  which  the  poet  designed  is  not  com- 
pleted, it  is  easy  to  see  that  no  additional  cantos  could  have  rendered 
it  less  perplexed.  But  still  there  is  a  richness  in  his  materials,  even 
'where  their  coherence  is  loose,  and  their  disposition  confused.  The 
clouds  of  his  allegory  may  seem  to  spread  into  shapeless  forms,  but 
they  are  still  the  clouds  of  a  glowing  atmosphere.  Though  his  story 
crows  desultory,  the  sweetness  and  grace  of  his  manner  still  abide  by 
him.  We  always  rise  from  perusing  him  with  melody  in  the  mind's 
ear,  and  with  pictures  of  romantic  beanty  impressed  on  the  imagi- 
nation.'*—p.  124— 127. 

In  his  account  of  the  great  dramatic  writers  of  that  and 
the  succeeding  reign,  Mr.  C.'s  veneration  for  Shakespeare 
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has  made  him  rather  mijust,  we  think,  to  the  fame 
of  some  of  his  precursors. — ^We  have  already  said 
that  he  passes  Marlowe  with  a  very  slight  notice,  and 
a  page  of  citation. — Greene,  certainly  a  far  inferior 
writer,  is  treated  with  the  same  scanty  courtesy — and 
there  is  no  account  and  no  specimen  of  Kyd  or  Lodge, 
though  both  authors  of  very  considerable  genius  and 
originality. — ^With  the  writings  of  Peele,  we  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  acquainted — but  the  quotations  given  from 
him  in  the  Essay  should  have  entitled  him  to  a  place  in 
the  body  of  the  work. — ^We  must  pass  over  what  he  says 
of  Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  though  ftdl  of  beauty  and 
feeling. — To  the  latter,  indeed,  he  is  rather  more  than 
just. — The  account  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  is  lively 
and  discriminating. 

"The  theatre  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  contains  all  manner  of 
good  and  evil.  The  respective  shares  of  those  dramatic  partners,  in 
the  works  collectively  published  with  their  names,  have  been  stated  in 
a  different  part  of  these  volumes.  Fletcher  s  share  in  them  is  by  far 
the  largest ;  and  he  is  chargeable  with  the  greatest  number  of  faults, 
although  at  the  same  time  his  genius  was  more  airy,  prplific,  and 
fanciful.  There  are  such  extremes  of  grossness  and  magnificence  in 
their  drama,  so  much  sweetness  and  beauty  interspersed  with  views  of 
nature  either  falsely  romantic,  or  vulgar  beyond  reality;  there  is  so 
much  to  animate  and  amuse  us,  and  yet  so  much  that  we  would 
willingly  overlook,  that  I  cannot  help  comparing  the  contrasted  im> 
pressions  which  they  make,  to  those  which  we  receive  from  visiting 
^me  great  and  ancient  city,  picturesquely  but  irregularly  built,  glitter- 
ing with  spires  and  surrounded  with  gardens,  but  exhibiting  in  many 
quarters  the  lanes  and  hovels  of  wretchedness.  They  have  scenes  of 
wealthy  and  high  life,  which  remind  us  of  courts  and  palaces  fre- 
quented by  elegant  females  and  high-spirited  gallants,  whilst  their 
noble  old  martial  characters,  with  Caractacus  in  the  midst  of  them, 
may  inspire  us  mik  the  same  sort  of  regard  which  we  pay  to  the  rough- 
hewn  magnificence  of  an  ancient  fortress. 

"  Unhappily,  the  same  simile,  without  being  hunted  down,  will  apply 
but  too  faitihfully  to  the  nuisances  of  their  drama.  Their  language  is 
often  basely  profligate.  Shakespeare*s  and  Jonson*s  indelicacies  are 
but  casual  blots  ;  whilst  theirs  are  sometimes  essential  colours  of  their 
painting,  and  extend,  in  one  or  two  instances,  to  entire  and  offensive 
scenes.  This  fault  has  deservedly  injured  their  reputation ;  and, 
saving  a  very  slight  allowance  for  the  fashion  and  taste  of  their  age, 
admits  of  no  sort  of  apology.  Their  drama,  nevertheless,  is  a  very 
wide  one,  and  '  has  ample  room  and  verge  enough  *  to  permit  the 
attention  to  wander  from  these,  and  to  fix  on  more  inviting  pecu- 
liarities —  as  on  the  great  variety  of  their  fables  and  personages,  their 

c2 
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spirited  dialogue,  their  wit,  pathos,  and  humour.  Thickly  sown  as 
their  blemishes  are,  their  merits  will  bear  great  deductions,  and  still 
remain  great.  We  never  can  forget  such  beautiful  characters  as  their 
Cellide,  their  Aspatia  and  Bellario,  or  such  humorous  ones  as  their 
La  Writ  and  Oacafogo.  Awake  they  will  always  keep  us,  whether  ta 
quarrel  or  to  be  pleased  with  them.  Their  invention  is  fruitful ;  its 
beings  are  on  the  whole  an  active  and  sanguine  generation ;  and  their 
scenes  are  crowded  to  fulness  with  the  warmth,  agitation,  and  interest 
of  actual  life."— p.  210—213. 

Some  of  the  most  splendid  passages  in  the  Essay  are 
dedicated  to  the  fame  of  Milton — and  are  offerings  not 
unworthy  of  the  shrine. 

"  In  Milton,"  he  says,  "  there  may  be  traced  obligiations  to  several 
minor  English  poets  :  But  his  genius  had  too  great  a  supremacy  to  be 
long  to  any  school.  Though  he  acknowledged  a  filial  reverence  for 
Spenser  as  a  poet,  he  left  no  Gothic  irregular  tracery  in  the  design  of 
his  own  great  work,  but  gave  a  classical  harmony  of  parts  to  its  stu- 
pendous pile.  It  thus  resembles  a  dome,  the  vastness  of  which  is  at 
first  sight  concealed  by  its  symmetry,  but  which  expands  more  and 
more  to  the  eye  while  it  is  contemplated.  His  early  poetiy  seems  to 
have  neither  disturbed  nor  corrected  the  bad  taste  of  his  age.  —  Comus 
came  into  the  world  unacknowledged  by  its  author,  and  Lycidas  ap- 
peared at  first  only  with  his  initials.  These,  and  other  exquisite 
pieces,  composed  in  the  happiest  years  of  his  life,  at  his  father's 
country-house  at  Horton,  were  collectively  published,  with  his  name 
affixed  to  them,  in  1045  ;  but  that  precious  volume,  which  included 
L'Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  did  not  (I  believe)  come  to  a  second 
edition,  till  it  was  republished  by  himself  at  the  distance  of  eight-and- 
twenty  years.  Almost  a  century  elapsed  before  his  minor  works  ob- 
tained their  proper  fame. 

*'  Even  when  Paradise  Lost  first  appeared,  though  it  was  not  neg- 
lected, it  attracted  no  crowd  of  imitators,  and  made  no  visible  change 
in  the  poetical  practice  of  the  age.  He  stood  alone,  and  aloof  above 
his  times ;  the  bard  of  immortal  subjects,  and,  as  far  as  there  is  per- 
petuity in  language,  of  immortal  fame.  The  very  choice  of  those 
subjects  bespoke  a  contempt  for  any  species  of  excellence  ihdi  was 
attainable  by  other  men.  There  is  something  that  overawes  the  mind 
in  conceiving  his  long-deliberated  selection  of  that  theme  —  his  at- 
tempting it  after  his  eyes  were  shut  upon  the  face  of  nature  —  his 
dependence,  we  might  almost  say,  on  supernatural  inspiration,  and  in 
the  calm  air  of  strength  with  which  he  opens  Paradise  Lost,  beginning 
a  mighty  performance  without  the  appearance  of  an  effort." 

**  The  warlike  part  of  Paradise  Lost  was  inseparable  from  its  sub- 
ject. Whether  it  could  have  been  differently  managed,  is  a  problem 
which  our  reverence  for  Milton  will  scarcely  permit  us  to  state.  I 
feel  that  reverence  too  strongly  to  suggest  even  the  possibility  that 
Milton  could  have  improved  his  poem,  by  having  thrown  his  angelic 
.  warfare  into  more  remote  perspective :  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  most 
sublime  when  it  is  least  distinctly  brought  home  to   the  imagination. 
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What  an  awful  effect  has  the  dim  and  undefined  conception  of  the 
conflict,  which  we  gather  from  the  retrospects  in  the  first  book  I 
There  the  veil  of  mjsterj  is  left  undrawn  between  us  and  a  subject 
which  the  powers  of  description  were  inadequate  to  exhibit.  The 
ministers  of  divine  vengeance  and  pursuit  had  been  recalled — the 
thunders  had  ceaBed 

*  To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep,' 

(in  that  line  what  an  image  of  sound  and  space  is  conveyed !) — and 
our  terrific  conception  of  the  past  is  deepened  by  its  inchstinctness. 
In  optics  there  are  some  phenomena  which  are  beautifully  deceptive  at 
a  certain  distance,  but  which  loose  their  illusive  charm  on  the  slightest 
approach  to  them  that  changes  the  light  and  position  in  which  they 
are  viewed.  Something  like  this  takes  place  in  the  phenomena  of 
fancy.  The  array  of  the  fallen  angels  in  hell — the  unfurling  of  the 
standard  of  Satan — and  the  march  of  his  troops 

'  In  perfect  phalanx,  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders,' — 

all  this  human  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  is  magic  and  over- 
whelming illusion.  The  imagination  is  taken  by  surprise.  But  the 
noblest  efforts  of  language  are  tried  with  very  unequal  effect,  to  in- 
terest us  in  the  immediate  and  close  view  of  the  battle  itself  in  the 
sixth  book ;  and  the  martial  demons,  who  charmed  us  in  the  shades  of 
bell,  lose  some  portion  of  theii*  sublimity,  when  their  artillery  is  dis- 
charged in  the  daylight  of  heaven. 

*•  If  we  call  diction  the  garb  of  thought,  Milton,  in  his  style,  may 
be  said  to  wear  the  costume  of  sovereignty.  The  idioms  even  of 
foreign  languages  contributed  to  adorn  it.  He  was  the  most  learned 
of  poets ;  yet  his  learning  interferes  not  with  his  substantial  English 
purity.  His  simplicity  is  unimpaired  by  glowing  ornament, — like  the 
bush  in  the  sacred  flame,  which  burnt  but  *  was  not  consumed.' 

''In  delineating  the  blessed  spirits,  Milton  has  exhausted  all  the 
conceivable  variety  that  could  be  given  to  pictures  of  unshaded  sanc- 
tity ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  those  of  &e  fallen  angels  that  his  excellence 
is  conspicuous  above  every  thing  ancient  or  modem.  Tasso  had, 
indeed,  portrayed  an  infernal  council,  and  had  given  the  hint  to  our 
poet  of  ascribing  the  origin  of  pagan  worship  to  those  reprobate 
spirits.  But  how  poor  and  squalid  in  comparison  of  the  Miltonic 
Pandeemonium  are  the  Scyllas,  the  Cyclopses,  and  the  Chimeras  of 
the  Infernal  Council  of  the  Jerusalem!  Tasso *s  conclave  of  fiends 
is  a  den  of  ugly  incongruous  monsters.  The  powers  of  Milton's  hell 
are  godlike  shapes  and  forms.  Their  appearance  dwarfs  every  other 
poetical  conception,  when  we  turn  our  dilated  eyes  from  contemplating 
them.  It  is  not  their  external  attributes  alone  which  expand  the 
imagination,  but  their  souls,  which  are  as  colossal  as  their  stature — 
their  'thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity' — the  pride  that  bums 
amidst  the  ruins  of  their  divine  natures,  and  their  genius,  that  feels 
with  the  ardour,  and  debates  with  the  eloquence  of  heaven." — 
p.  243—^47. 
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We  have  already  said,  that  we  thiiik  Shirley  over- 
praised— but  he  is  praised  with  great  eloquence.  There 
is  but  little  said  of  Dryden  in  the  Essay — but  it  is  said 
with  force  and  with  judgment.  In  speaking  of  Pope 
and  his  contemporaries,  Mr.  C.  touches  on  debatable 
ground:  And  we  shall  close  our  quotations  from  this 
part  of  his  work,  with  the  passage  in  which  he  an- 
nounces his  own  indulgent,  and,  perhaps,  latitudinarian 
opinions. 

**  There  are  exclusionists  in  taste,  who  think  that  they  cannot 
speak  with  sufficient  disparagement  of  the  English  poets  of  the  first 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  they  are  armed  with  a  noble  pro- 
yocative  to  English  contempt,  when  they  have  it  to  say  that  those 
poets  belong  to  a  French  school.  Indeed  Dryden  himself  is  generally 
included  in  that  school ;  though  more  genuine  English  is  to  be  found 
in  no  man's  pages.  But  in  poetry  'there  are  many  mansions.'  I 
am  free  to  confess,  that  I  can  pass  from  the  elder  writers,  and  still 
find  a  charm  in  the  correct  and  equable  sweetness  of  Pamell.  Con- 
scious that  his  diction  has  not  the  freedom  and  volubility  of  the  better 
strains  of  the  elder  time,  I  cannot  but  remark  his  exemption  from  the 
quaintness  and  false  metaphor  which  so  often  disfigure  the  style  of  the 
preceding  age ;  ner  deny  my  respect  to  the  select  choice  of  his  ex- 
pression, the  clearness  and  keeping  of  his  imagery,  and  the  pensive 
dignity  of  his  moral  feeling. 

"Pope  gave  our  heroic  couplet  its  strictest  melody  and  tersest 
expression. 

D'un  mot  mis  en  $a  j^lace  U  enseigiM  le  pouvoir. 

If  his  contemporaries  forgot  other  poets  in  admiring  him,  let  him  not 
be  robbed  of  his  just  fame  on  pretence  that  a  part  of  it  was  super- 
fluous. The  public  ear  was  long  fatigued  with  repetitions  of  his 
manner ;  but  if  we  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  those  to  whom 
his  brilliancy,  succinctness,  and  animation  were  wholly  new,  we  can- 
not wonder  at  their  being  captivated  to  the  fondest  admiration.  In 
order  to  do  justice  to  Pope,  we  should  forget  his  imitators,  if  that 
wtire  possible  ;  but  it  is  easier  to  remember  than  to  forget  by  an  efifort 
—  to  acquire  associations  than  to  shake  them  ofif.  Eveiy  one  may  re- 
collect how  often  the  most  beautiful  air  has  palled  upon  his  ear,  and 
grown  insipid,  from  being  played  or  sung  by  vulgai'  musicians.  It  is 
the  same  thing  with  regard  to  Pope  s  versification.  That  his  peculiar 
rhythm  and  manner  are  the  very  best  in  the  whole  range  of  our 
poetry  need  not  be  asserted.  He  has  a  gracefully  peculiar  manner, 
though  it  is  not  calculated  to  be  an  universal  one  ;  and  where,  indeed, 
shall  we  find  the  style  of  poetiy  that  could  be  pronounced  an  exclusive 
model  for  every  composer  ?  His  pauses  have  little  variety,  and  his 
phrases  are  too  much  weighed  in  the  balance  of  antithesis.     But  let  us 
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look  to  the  spirit  that  points  his  antithesis,  and  to  the  rapid  precision 
of  his  thoughts,  and  we  shall  forgive  him  for  heing  too  antithetic  and 
sententious."  —  p.  259 — 26-2, 

And  to  this  is  subjoined  a  long  argument,  to  show 
that  Mr.  Bowles  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  a  poet 
should  always  draw  his  images  from  the  works  of  nature, 
and  not  from  those  of  art.  We  have  no  room  at  present 
for  any  discussion  of  the  question ;  but  we  do  not  think 
it  is  quite  feirly  stated  in  the  passage  to  which  we  have 
referred ;  and  confess  that  we  are  rather  inclined,  on  the 
whole,  to  adhere  to  the  creed  of  Mr.  Bowles. 

Of  the  Specimens,  which  compose  the  body  of  the 
work,  we  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  account.  They 
are  themselves  but  tiny  and  slender  fragments  of  the 
works  from  which  they  are  taken ;  and  to  abridge  them 
ftirther  would  be  to  reduce  them  to  mere  dust  and  rub- 
bish. Besides,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  review  the 
poets  of  England  for  the  last  four  hundred  years !  —  but 
only  their  present  editor  and  critic.  In  tiie  little  we 
have  yet  to  say,  therefore,  we  shall  treat  only  of  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Campbell.  His  account  of  Hall  and 
Chamberlayn  is  what  struck  us  most  in  his  first 
volumes — probably  because  neither  of  the  writers  whom 
he  so  judiciously  praises  were  formerly  familiar  to  us. 
Hall,  who  was  the  founder  of  our  satirical  poetry,  wrote 
his  satires  about  the  year  1697,  when  only  twenty-three 
years  old ;  and  whether  we  consider  the  age  of  the  man 
or  of  the  world,  they  appear  to  us  equally  wonderftd. 
In  this  extraordinary  work, 

**  He  discovered,"  says  Mr.  C,  "  not  only  the  early  vigour  of  his  own 
genius,  but  the  power  and  pliability  of  his  native  tongue :  for  in  the 
point  and  volubility  and  vigour  of  Hall's  numbers,  we  might  fre- 
quently imagine  ourselves  perusing  Dzyden.  This  may  be  exemplified 
in  the  harmony  and  picturesqueness  of  the  following  description  of  a 
magnificent  rural  mansion,  which  the  traveller  approaches  in  the 
hopes  of  reaching  the  seat  of  ancient  hospitality,  but  finds  it  deserted 
by  its  selfish  owner, 

Beat  the  broad  gates,  a  goodly  hollow  sound. 

With  double  echoes,  do&  again  rebound  ; 

But  not  a  dog  doth  bark  to  welcome  thee, 

Nor  chTU*li8h  porter  canst  thou  chafing  see. 

All  dumb  and  silent,  like  the  dead  of  night, 

Or  dwelling  of  some  sleepy  Sybarite  ; 
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The  marble  pavement  hid  with  desert  weed, 
With  house-leek,  thistle,  dock,  and  hemlock  seed. 

Look  to  the  towVed  chinmies,  which  should  be 

The  wind-pipes  of  good  hospitality. 

Through  which  it  breatheth  to  the  open  air, 

Betokening  life  and  liberal  welfare, 

Lo,  there  di'  unthankful  swallow  takes  her  rest. 

And  fills  the  tunnel  with  her  circled  nest. 

"His  satires  are  neither  cramped  by  personal  hostility,  nor  spun 
out  to  vague  declamations  on  vice  ;  but  give  us  the  form  and  pressure 
of  the  times,  exhibited  in  the  faults  of  coeval  literature,  and  in  the 
foppery  or  sordid  traits  of  prevailing  manners.  The  age  was  un- 
doubtedly fertile  in  eccentricity." — vol.  ii.  p.  257,  258. 

What  he  says  of  Chamberlayn,  and  the  extracts  he 
has  made  from  his  Pharonnida,  have  made  us  quite  im- 
patient for  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  whole  poem. 

The  poetical  merits  of  Ben  Jonson  are  chiefly  dis- 
cussed in  the  Essay ;  and  the  Notice  is  principally  bio- 
graphical. It  is  very  pleasingly  written,  though  with 
an  affectionate  leaning  towards  his  hero.  The  following 
shdrt  passage  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  the  good  sense 
and  good  temper  of  all  Mr.  Campbell's  apologies. 

"  The  poet's  journey  to  Scotland  (1617)  awakens  many  pleasing 
recollections,  when  we  conceive  him  anticipating  his  welcome  among 
a  people  who  might  be  proud  of  a  share  in  his  ancestry,  and  setting 
out,  with  manly  strength,  on  a  journey  of  400  miles,  on  foot.  We  are 
assured,  by  one  who  saw  him  in  Scotland,  that  he  was  treated  with 
respect  and  affection  among  the  nobility  and  gentry;  nor  was  the 
romantic  scenery  of  the  country  lost  upon  his  fancy.  From  the  poem 
which  he  meditated  on  Loch-Lomond,  it  is  seen  that  he  looked  on  it 
with  a  poet's  eye.  But,  unhappily,  the  meagre  anecdotes  of  Drum- 
mond  have  made  this  event  of  his  life  too  prominent,  by  the  over- 
importance  which  has  been  attached  to  them.  Drummond,  a  smooth 
and  sober  gentleman,  seems  to  have  disliked  Jonson's  indulgence  in 
that  conviviality  which  Ben  had  shared  with  his  Fletcher  and  Sliaks- 
peare  at  the  Mermaid.  In  consequence  of  those  anecdotes,  Jonson  s 
memoiy  has  been  damned  for  brutality,  and  Drummond's  for  perfidy. 
Jonson  drank  freely  at  Hawthomden,  and  talked  big — things  neither 
incredible  nor  unpardonable.  Drummond  s  perfidy  amounted  to  writ- 
ing a  letter,  beginning.  Sir,  with  one  very  kind  sentence  in  it,  to  the 
man  whom  he  had  described  unfavourably  in  a  private  memorandum, 
which  he  never  meant  for  publication.  As  to  Drummond's  decoying 
Jonson  under  his  roof  with  any  premeditated  design  on  his  reputation, 
no  one  can  seriously  believe  it." — vol.  iii.  p.  150,  151. 
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The  notice  of  Cotton  may  be  quoted,  as  a  perfect 
model  for  such  slight  memorials  of  writers  of  the  middle 
order. 

**  There  is  a  careless  and  happy  humour  m  this  poet's  Voyage  to 
Ireland,  which  seems  to  anticipate  the  manner  of  Anstey,  in  the  Bath 
Guide.  The  tasteless  indelicacy  of  his  parody  of  the  ^neid  has 
found  but  too  many  admirers.  His  imitations  of  Lucian  betray  the 
grossest  misconception  of  humorous  effect,  when  he  attempts  to  bur- 
lesque that  which  is  ludicrous  already.  He  was  acquainted  with 
French  and  Italian;  and  among  several  works  from  the  former  lan- 
guage, translated  the  Horace  of  Comeille,  and  Montaigne's  Essays. 

**The  father  of  Cotton  is  described  by  Lord  Clarendon  as  an  aC' 
complished  and  honourable  man,  who  was  driven  by  domestic  afflictions 
to  habits  which  rendered  his  age  less  reverenced  than  his  youth,  and 
made  his  best  friends  wish  that  he  had  not  lived  so  long.  From  him 
our  poet  inherited  an  incumbered  estate,  with  a  disposition  to  ex- 
travagance little  calculated  to  improve  it.  After  having  studied  at 
Cambridge,  and  returned  from  his  travels  abroad,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Owthorp,  in  Nottinghamshire.  He  went  to 
Ireland  as  a  captain  in  the  army  ;  but  of  his  military  progress  nothing 
is  recorded.  Having  embraced  the  soldier's  life  merely  as  a  shift  in 
distress,  he  was  not  likely  to  pursue  it  with  much  ambition.  It  was 
probably  in  Ireland  that  he  met  with  his  second  wife,  Mary,  Countess- 
Dowager  of  Ardglass,  the  widow  of  Lord  Cornwall.  She  had  a 
jointure  of  16002.  a  year,  secured  from  his  imprudent  management. 
He  died  insolvent  at  Westminster.  One  of  his  favourite  recreations 
was  angling;  and  his  house  which  was  situated  on  the  Dove,  a  fine 
trout  stream  which  divides  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Stafford,  was 
the  frequent  resort  of  his  friend  Isaac  Walton.  There  he  built  a 
fishing  house,  '  Piscatoribus  sacrum,'  with  the  initials  of  honest  Isaac's 
name  and  his  own  imited  in  ciphers  over  the  door.  The  walls  were 
painted  with  fishing-scenes,  and  the  portraits  of  Cotton  and  Walton 
were  upon  the  beaufet." — p.  293,  294. 

There  is  a  very  beautiful  and  affectionate  account  of 
Pamell.  —  But  there  is  more  power  of  writing,  and  more 
depth  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  in  the  following  masterly 
account  and  estimate  of  Lillo. 

"  George  Lillo  was  the  son  of  a  Dutch  jeweller,  who  married  an 
Englishwoman  and  settled  in  London.  Our  poet  was  bom  near 
Moorfields,  was  bred  to  his  father's  business,  and  followed  it  for  many 
years.  The  story  of  his  dying  in  distress  was  a  fiction  of  Hammond, 
the  poet;  for  he  bequeathed  a  considerable  property  to  his  nephew, 
whom  he  made  his  heir.  It  has  been  said,  that  his  bequest  was  in 
consequence  of  his  finding  the  young  man  disposed  to  lend  him  a  sum 
of  money  at  a  time  when  he  thought  proper  to  feign  pecuniary  distress, 
in  order  that  he  might  discover  the  sincerity  of  those  calling  them- 
selves his  friends.  Thomas  Davies,  his  biographer  and  editor,  pro- 
fesses to  have  got  this  anecdote  from  a  sui-viving  partner  of  Lillo.     It 
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bears,  however,  an  intrinsic  air  of  improbability.  It  is  not  usual  for 
sensible  tradesmen  to  affect  being  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy;  and 
Lillo*s  character  vras  that  of  an  uncommonly  sensible  man.  Fielding, 
his  intimate  friend,  ascribes  to  him  a  manly  simplicity  of  mind,  that  is 
extremely  unlike  such  a  stratagem. 

*'  Lillo  is  the  tragic  poet  of  middling  and  ilEuniliar  life.  Instead  of 
heroes  from  romance  and  history,  he  gives  the  merchant  and  his 
apprentice ;  and  the  Macbeth  of  his  *  Fatal  Curiosity '  is  a  private 
gentleman,  who  has  been  reduced  by  his  poverty  to  dispose  of  his  copy 
of  Seneca  for  a  morsel  of  bread.  The  mind  will  be  apt,  after  reading 
his  works,  to  suggest  to  itself  the  question,  how  far  the  graver  drama 
would  gain  or  lose  by  a  more  general  adoption  of  this  plebeian  prin- 
ciple.  The  cares,  it  may  be  said,  that  are  most  familiar  to  our  exist- 
ence, and  the  distresses  of  those  nearest  to  ourselves  in  situation,  ought 
to  lay  the  strongest  hold  upon  our  sympathies ;  and  the  general  mass 
of  society  ought  to  furnish  a  more  express  image  of  man  than  any 
detached  or  elevated  portion  of  the  species.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  power  of  Lillo *3  works,  we  entirely  miss  in  them  that  romantic 
attraction  which  invites  to  repeated  penisal  of  them.  They  give  us  life 
in  a  close  and  dreadful  semblance  of  reality,  but  not  arrayed  in  the 
magic  illusion  of  poetry.  His  strength  lies  in  conception  of  situations, 
not  in  beauty  of  dialogue,  or  in  the  eloquence  of  the  passions.  Yet 
the  effect  of  his  plain  and  homely  subjects  was  so  strikingly  superior 
to  that  of  the  vapid  and  heroic  productions  of  the  day,  as  to  induce 
some  of  his  contemporary  admirers  to  pronounce,  that  he  had  reached 
the  acme  of  dramatic  excellence,  and  struck  into  the  best  and  most 
genuine  path  of  tragedy,  George  Barnwell,  it  was  observed,  drew 
more  tears  than  the  rants  of  Alexander.  This  might  be  true ;  but  it 
did  not  bring  the  comparison  of  humble  and  heroic  subjects  to  a  fair 
test ;  for  the  tragedy  of  Alexander  is  bad,  not  from  its  subject,  but 
from  the  incapacity  of  the  poet  who  composed  it.  It  does  not  prove 
that  heroes,  drawn  from  history  or  romance,  are  not  at  least  as  sus- 
ceptible of  high  and  poetical  effect,  as  a  wicked  apprentice,  or  a  dis- 
tressed gentleman  pawning  his  movables.  It  is  a  different  question 
whether  Lillo  has  given  to  his  subjects  from  private  life,  the  degree 
of  beauty  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  He  is  a  master  of  ternfic, 
but  not  of  tender  impressions.  We  feel  a  harshness  and  gloom  in 
his  genius,  even  while  we  are  compelled  to  admire  its  force  and 
originality. 

"  The  peculiar  choice  of  his  subjects  was,  at  all  events,  happy  and 
commendable,  as  far  as  it  regarded  himself;  for  his  talents  never 
succeeded  so  well  when  he  ventured  out  of  them.  But  it  is  another 
question,  whether  the  fsuniliar  cast  of  those  subjects  was  fitted  to  con- 
stitute a  more  genuine,  or  only  a  subordinate  walk  in  tragedy.  Un- 
doubtedly the  genuine  delineation  of  the  human  heart  will  please  us, 
from  whatever  station  or  circumstances  of  life  it  is  derived :  and,  in 
the  simple  pathos  of  tragedy,  probably  very  little  difference  will  be  felt 
from  the  choice  of  characters  being  pitched  above  or  below  the  line  of 
mediocrity  in  station.  But  something  more  than  pathos  is  required  in 
tragedy ;  and  the  very  pain  that  attends  our  sympathy,  would  seem  to 
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require  agreeable  and  romantic  associations  of  the  fancy  to  be  blended 
^th  its  poignancy.  Whatever  attaches  ideas  of  importance,  publicity, 
and  elevation  to  the  object  of  pity,  forms  a  brightening  and  alluring 
medium  to  the  imagination.  Athens  herself,  with  all  her  simplicity 
and  democracy,  delighted  on  the  stage  to 

*  Let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  scepter 'd  pall  come  sweeping  by.* 

'*  Even  situations  fax  depressed  beneath  the  familiar  mediocrity  of 
life,  are  more  picturesque  and  poetical  than  its  ordinary  level.  It  is 
certainly  on  the  virtues  of  the  middling  rank  of  life,  that  the  strength 
and  comforts  of  society  chiefly  depend,  in  the  same  way  as  we  look  for 
the  harvest,  not  on  cliffs  and  precipices,  but  on  the  easy  slope  and  the 
uniform  plain.  But  the  painter  doos  not  in  general  fix  on  level 
countries  for  the  subjects  of  his  noblest  landscapes.  There  is  an 
analogy,  I  conceive,  to  this  in  the  moral  painting  of  tragedy.  Dis- 
parities of  station  give  it  boldness  of  outline.  The  commanding 
situations  of  life  are  its  mountain  sceneiy — the  region  where  its  storm 
and  sunshine  may  be  portrayed  in  their  strongest  contrast  and  colour- 
ing."—  vol.  V.  p.  58  —  62. 

Nothing,  we  think,  can  be  more  exquisite  than  this 
criticism, —  though  we  are  far  from  being  entire  con- 
verts to  its  doctrines ;  and  are  moreover  of  opinion,  that 
the  merits  of  LOlo,  as  a  poet  at  least,  are  considerably 
overrated.  There  is  a  flatness  and  a  weakness  in  his 
diction,  that  we  think  must  have  struck  Mr.  C.  more 
than  he  has  acknowledged, —  and  a  tone,  occasionally, 
both  of  vulgarity  and  of  paltry  affectation,  that  coun- 
teracts the  pathetic  effect  of  his  conceptions,  and  does 
injustice  to  the  experiment  of  domestic  tragedy. 

The  critique  on  Thomson  is  distinguished  by  the  same 
fine  tact,  candour,  and  conciseness. 

''Habits  of  early  admiration  teach  us  all  to  look  back  upon  this 
poet  as  the  favourite  companion  of  our  solitary  walks,  and  as  the 
author  who  has  first  or  chiefly  reflected  back  to  our  minds  a  heightened 
and  refined  sensation  of  the  delight  which  rural  scenery  affords  us. 
The  judgment  of  cooler  years  may  somewhat  abate  our  estimation  of 
him,  though  it  will  still  leave  us  the  essential  features  of  his  poetical 
character  to  abide  the  test  of  reflection.  The  unvaried  pomp  of  his 
diction  suggests  a  most  unfavourable  comparison  with  the  manly  and 
idiomatic  simplicity  of  Cowper :  at  the  same  time,  the  pervading  spirit 
and  feeling  of  his  poetry  is  in  general  more  bland  and  delightful  than 
that  of  his  great  rival  in  rural  description.  Thomson  seems  to  con- 
template the  creation  with  an  eye  of  unqualified  pleasure  and  ecstasy, 
and  to  love  its  inhabitants  with  a  lofty  and  hallowed  feeling  of  religious 
happiness ;  Cowper  has  also  his  philanthropy,  but  it  is  dashed  with 
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religious  terrors,  and  ^th  themes  of  satire,  regret,  and  reprehension. 
Cowper's  image  of  nature  is  more  curiously  distinct  and  familiar 
Thomson  carries  our  associations  through  a  wider  circuit  of  speculation 
and  sympathy.  His  touches  cannot  he  more  faithful  than  Gowper's, 
but  they  are  more  soft  and  select,  and  less  disturbed  by  the  intrusion 
of  homely  objects.  It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  amidst  the  feeling 
and  fancy  of  the  Seasons,  we  meet  with  interruptions  of  declamation, 
heavy  narrative,  and  unhappy  digression —  vnth  a  parhelion  eloquence 
that  throws  a  counterfeit  glow  of  expression  on  common-place  ideas  — 
as  when  he  treats  us  to  the  solemnly  ridiculous  bathing  of  Musidora; 
or  draws  from  the  classics  instead  of  nature ;  or,  after  invoking  In- 
spiration from  her  hermit  seat,  makes  his  dedicatory  bow  to  a 
patronizing  countess,  or  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  long 
as  he  dwells  in  the  pure  contemplation  of  nature,  and  appeals  to  the 
universal  poetry  of  the  human  breast,  his  redundant  style  comes  to  us 
as  something  venial  and  adventitious  —  it  is  the  flowing  vesture  of 
the  druid ;  and  perhaps  to  the  general  experience  is  rather  imposing : 
but  when  he  returns  to  the  familiar  narrations  or  courtesies  of  life, 
the  same  diction  ceases  to  seem  the  mantle  of  inspiration,  and  only 
strikes  us  by  its  unwieldy  difference  from  the  common  costume  of  ex- 
pression."—p.  215  —  218. 

There  is  the  same  delicacy  of  taste,  and  beauty  of 
writmg,  in  the  following  remarks  on  Collins  —  though 
we  think  the  Specimens  afterwards  given  from  this  ex- 
quisite poet  are  rather  niggardly. 

"  Collins  published  his  Oriental  Eclogues  while  at  college,  and  his 
lyrical  poetry  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  Those  works  will  abide  com- 
parison with  whatever  Milton  wrote  under  the  age  of  thirty.  If  they 
have  rather  less  exuberant  wealth  of  genius,  they  exhibit  more  ex- 
quisite touches  of  pathos.  Like  Milton,  he  leads  us  into  the  haunted 
ground  of  imagination ;  like  him,  he  has  the  rich  economy  of  expression 
haloed  with  thought,  which  by  single  or  few  words  often  hints  entire 
pictures  to  the  imagination.  In  what  short  and  simple  terms,  for  in- 
stance, does  he  open  a  wide  and  majestic  landscape  to  the  mind,  such 
as  we  might  view  from  Ben-Lomond  or  Snowden — when  he  speaks  of 

*  That  from  some  mountain  s  side 
Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods.* 

And  in  the  line,  *  Where  feint  and  sickly  winds  for  ever  howl  around,' 
he  does  not  seem  merely  to  describe  the  sultry  desert,  but  brings  it 
home  to  the  senses. 

"  A  cloud  of  obscurity  sometimes  rests  on  his  highest  conceptions, 
arising  from  the  fineness  of  his  associations,  and  the  daring  sweep  of 
his  allusions ;  but  the  shadow  is  transitory,  and  interferes  very  little 
with  the  light  of  his  imagery,  or  the  warmth  of  his  feelings  The 
absence  ef  even  this  speck  of  mysticism  from  his  Ode  on  the  Pas- 
sions is  perhaps  the  happy  circumstance  that  secured  its  unbounded 
popularity.      Nothing,    however,    is   common-place    in    Collins.     The 
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pastoral  eclogue,  which  is  insipid  in  all  other  English  hands,  assumes 
in  his  a  touching  interest,  and  a  picturesque  air  of  novelty.  It  seems 
that  he  himself  ultimately  undervalued  those  eclogues,  as  deficient  in 
characteristic  manners ;  hut  surely  no  just  reader  of  them  cares  any  more 
ahout  this  circumstance  than  ahout  the  authenticity  of  the  tale  of  Troy. 
"  In  his  Ode  to  Fear  he  hints  at  his  dramatic  ambition ;  and  he 
planned  several  tragedies.  Had  he  lived  to  eiyoy  and  adorn  existence, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  his  sensitive  spirit  and  harmonious  ear 
descending  to  mediocrity  in  any  path  of  poetry  ,*  yet  it  may  he  doubted 
if  his  mind  had  not  a  passion  for  the  visionaiy  and  remote  forms  of 
imagination,  too  strong  and  exclusive  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
drama.  His  genius  loved  to  breathe  rather  in  the  preternatural  and 
ideal  element  of  poetiy,  than  in  the  atmosphere  of  imitation,  which  lies 
closest  to  real  life;  and  his  notions  of  poetical  excellence,  whatever 
vows  he  might  address  to  *the  mianners,*  were  still  tending  to  the 
vast,  the  undefinable,  and  the  abstract.  Certainly,  however,  he 
carried  sensibility  and  tenderness  into  the  highest  regions  of  abstracted 
thought :  His  enthusiasm  spreads  a  glow  even  amongst '  the  shadowy 
tribes  of  mind,'  and  his  allegory  is  as  sensible  to  the  heart  as  it  is 
visible  to  the  fancy."— p.  310—312. 

Though  we  are  afraid  our  extracts  are  becoming  un- 
reasonable, we  cannot  resist  indulging  our  own  nation- 
ality, by  producing  this  specimen  of  Mr.  Campbell's. 

"  The  admirers  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  must  perhaps  be  contented 
to  share  some  suspicion  of  national  partiality,  while  they  do  justice  to 
their  own  feeling  of  its  merit.  Yet  as  this  drama  is  a  picture  of  rustic 
Scotland,  it  woiUd  perhaps  be  saying  little  for  its  fidelity,  if  it  yielded 
no  more  agreeableness  to  the  breast  of  a  native  than  he  could  expound 
to  a  stranger  by  the  strict  letter  of  criticism.  We  should  think  the 
painter  had  finished  the  likeness  of  a  mother  veiy  indifferently,  if  it 
did  not  bring  home  to  her  children  traits  of  undefinable  expression 
which  had  escaped  every  eye  but  that  of  familiar  affection.  Ramsay 
had  not  the  force  of  Bums;  but,  neither,  in  just  proportion  to  his 
merits,  is  he  likely  to  be  felt  by  an  English  reader.  The  fire  of  Bums's 
wit  and  passion  glows  through  an  obscure  dialect  by  its  confinement 
to  short  and  concentrated  bursts.  The  interest  which  Eamsay  excites 
is  spread  over  a  long  poem,  delineating  manners  more  than  passions, 
and  the  mind  must  be  at  home  both  in  the  language  and  manners,  to 
appreciate  the  skill  and  comic  archness  with  which  he  has  heightened 
the  display  of  rustic  character  without  giving  it  vulgarity,  and  refined 
the  view  of  peasant  life  by  situations  of  sweetness  and  tenderness, 
without  departing  in  the  least  degree  from  its  simplicity.  The  Gentle 
Shepherd  stands  quite  apart  from  the  general  pastoral  poetry  of  modem 
Europe.  It  has  no  satyrs,  nor  featureless  simpletons,  nor  drowsy  and 
still  landscapes  of  natui'e,  but  distinct  characters  and  amusing  incidents. 
The  principal  shepherd  never  speaks  out  of  consistency  with  the 
habits  of  a  peasant;  but  he  moves  in  that  sphere  with  such  a  manly 
spirit,  with  so   much   cheerful   sensibility  to  its   humble  joys,  with 
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nuudms  of  life  bo  rational  and  independent,  and  with  an  ascendency 
over  his  fellow  swains  so  well  maintained  by  his  force  of  character, 
that  if  we  could  suppose  the  pacific  scenes  of  the  drama  to  be  suddenly 
changed  into  situations  of  trouble  and  danger,  we  should,  in  exact 
consistency  with  our  former  idea  of  him,  expect  him  to  become  the 
leader  of  the  peasants,  and  the  Tell  of  his  native  hamlet.  Nor  is  the 
character  of  his  mistress  less  beautifully  conceived.  She  is  repre- 
sented, like  himself,  as  elevated  by  a  fortunate  discovery,  from  obscure 
to  opulent  life,  yet  as  equally  capable  of  being  the  ornament  of  either. 
A  Richardson  or  a  D'Arblay,  had  they  continued  her  history,  might 
have  heightened  the  portrait,  but  they  would  not  have  altered  its  out- 
line. Like  the  poetry  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  that  of  the  Gentle 
Shepherd  is  engraven  on  the  memory,  and  has  sunk  into  the  heart,  of 
its  native  country.  Its  verses  have  passed  into  proverbs,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  be  the  delight  and  solace  of  ihe  peasantry  whom  it  describes.*' 
— p,  344—346. 

We  think  the  merits  of  Akenside  underrated,  and 
those  of  Churchhill  exaggerrated :  But  we  have  foiind  no 
passage  in  which  the  amiable  but  equitable  and  reason- 
able indulgence  of  Mr.  Campbell's  mind  is  so  conspicuous, 
as  in  his  accoimt  of  Cliatterton — and  it  is  no  slight  thing 
for  a  poet  to  have  kept  himself  cool  and  temperate,  on  a 
theme  which  has  hurried  so  many  inferior  spirits  into 
passion  and  extravagance. 

"  When  we  conceive,"  says  Mr.  C,  "  the  inspired  boy  transporting 
himself  in  imagination  back  to  the  days  of  his  fictitious  Rowley,  em- 
bodying his  ideal  character,  and  giving  to  airy  nothing  a  'local  habi- 
tation and  a  name,'  we  may  forget  the  impostor  in  the  enthusiast,  and 
forgive  the  fiedsehood  of  his  reverie  for  its  beauty  and  ingenuity.  One 
of  his  companions  has  described  the  air  of  rapture  and  inspiration 
with  which  he  used  to  repeat  his  passages  fix)m  Rowley,  and  the 
delight  which  he  took  to  contemplate  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Redcliffe, 
while  it  awoke  the  associations  of  antiquity  in  his  romantic  mind. 
There  was  one  spot  in  particular,  full  in  view  of  the  church,  where  he 
would  often  lay  himself  down,  and  fix  his  eyes,  as  it  were,  in  a  trance. 
On  Sundays,  as  long  as  daylight  lasted,  he  would  walk  alone  in  the 
country  around  Bristol,  taking  drawings  of  churches,  or  other  objects 
that  struck  Yna  imagination. 

"During  the  few  months  of  his  existence  in  London,  his  letters  to 
his  mother  and  sister,  which  were  always  accompanied  with  presents, 
expressed  the  most  joyous  anticipations.  But  suddenly  all  the  flush 
of  his  gay  hopes  and  busy  projects  terminated  in  despair.  The  par- 
ticular causes  which  led  to  his  catastrophe  have  not  been  distinctly 
traced.  His  own  descriptions  of  his  prospects  are  but  little  to  be 
trusted ;  for  while  apparently  exchanging  his  shadowy  visions  of 
Rowley  for  the  real  adventures  of  life,  he  was  still  moving  under  the 
spell  of  an  imagination  that  saw  every  thing  in  exaggerated  colours. 
Out  of  this  dream  he  was  at  length  awakened,  when  he  found  that  he 
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had  miscalculated  the  chances  of  patronage  and  the  profits  of  literary 
labour. 

**  The  heart  which  can  peruse  the  fate  of  Chatterton  without  being 
moved,  is  little  to  be  envied  for  its  tranquillity;  but  the  intellects 
of  those  men  must  be  as  deficient  as  their  hearts  are  uncharitable, 
who,  confounding  all  shades  of  moral  distinction,  have  ranked  his 
literary  fiction  of  Rowley  in  the  same  class  of  crimes  with  pecuniary 
forgery ;  and  have  calculated  that  if  he  had  not  died  by  his  own  hand 
he  would  have  probably  ended  hia  days  upon  a  gallows !  This  disgust- 
ing sentence  has  been  pronounced  upon  a  youth  who  was  exemplary 
for  severe  study,  temperance,  and  natural  affection.  His  Rowleian 
forgery  must  indeed  be  pronounced  improper  by  the  general  law  which 
condemns  all  serious  and  deliberate  falsifications;  but  it  deprived  no 
man  of  his  fame ;  it  had  no  sacrilegious  interference  with  the  memory 
of  departed  genius ;  it  had  not,  like  Lauder's  imposture,  any  malignant 
motive  to  rob  a  party,  or  a  country,  of  a  name  which  was  its  pride  and 
ornament. 

**  Setting  aside  the  opinion  of  those  uncharitable  biographers,  whose 
imaginations  have  conducted  him  to  the  gibbet,  it  may  be  owned  that 
his  unformed  character  exhibited  strong  and  conflicting  elements  of 
good  and  evil.  Even  the  momentary  project  of  the  infidel  boy  to 
become  a  Methodist  preacher,  betrays  an  obliquity  of  design  and  a 
contempt  of  human  credulity  that  is  not  very  amiable.  But  had  he 
been  spared,  his  pride  and  ambition  would  probably  have  come  to  flow 
in  their  proper  channels.  His  understanding  would  have  taught  him 
the  practical  value  of  truth  and  the  dignity  of  virtue,  and  he  would 
have  despised  artifice,  when  he  had  felt  the  strength  and  security  of 
wisdom.  In  estimating  the  promises  of  his  genius,  I  would  rather  lean  to 
the  utmost  enthusiasm  of  his  admirers,  than  to  the  cold  opinion  of  those 
who  are  afraid  of  being  blinded  to  the  defects  of  the  poems  attributed  to 
Kowley,  by  the  veil  of  obsolete  phraseology  which  is  thrown  over  them. 

"  The  inequality  of  Chatterton  s  various  productions  may  be  compared 
to  the  disproportions  of  the  ungrown  giant.  His  works  had  nothiiig  of 
the  definite  neatness  of  that  precocious  talent  which  stops  short  in  early 
maturity.  His  thirst  for  Imowledge  was  that  of  a  being  taught  by 
instinct  to  lay  up  materials  for  the  exercise  of  great  and  undeveloped 
powers.  Even  in  his  favourite  maxim,  pushed  it  might  be  to  hyperbole, 
that  a  man  by  abstinence  and  perseverance  might  accomplish  whatever 
he  pleased,  may  be  traced  the  indications  of  a  genius  which  nature  had 
meant  to  achieve  works  of  immortality.  Tasso  alone  can  be  compared 
to  him  as  a  juvenile  prodigy.  No  English  poet  ever  equalled  him  at 
the  same  age. — ^vol.  vi.  p.  156 — 162. 

The  account  of  Gray  is  excellent,  and  that  of  Gold- 
smith delightful.  We  can  afford  to  give  but  an  incon- 
siderable part  of  it. 

"  Goldsmith's  poetry  enjoys  a  calm  and  steady  popularity.  It  in- 
spires us,  indeed,  with  no  admiration  of  daring  design,  or  of  fertile 
invention;  but  it  presents,  within  its  narrow  limits,  a  distinct  and 
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unbroken  view  of  poetical  deliglitfulness.     His  descriptions  ftnd  senti- 
ments have  the  pure  zest  of  nature.      He  is  refined  without  false  de 
licacy,  and  correct  without  insipidity.     Perhaps  there  is  an  intellectual 
composure  in  his  manner,  which  may,  in  some  passages,  be  said  to 
approach  to  the  reserved  and  prosaic ;  but  he  unbends  from  this  graver 
strain  of  reflection,  to  tenderness,  and  even  to  playfulness,  with  an  ease 
and  grace  almost  exclusively  his  own:  and  connects  extensive  views 
of  the  happiness  and  interests  of  society,  with  pictures  of  life,  that 
touch  the  heart  by  their  familiarity.     His  language  is  certainly  simple, 
though  it  is  not  cast  in  a  rugged  or  careless  mould.     He  is  no  disciple 
of  the  gaunt  and  famished  school  of  simplicity.     Deliberately  as  he 
wrote,  he  cannot  be  accused  of  wanting  natural  and  idiomatic  expres- 
sion ;  but  still  it  is  select  and  refined  expression.     He  uses  the  orna- 
ments which  must  always  distinguish  true   poetry  from  prose ;   and 
when  he  adopts  colloquial  plainness,  it  is  with  the  utmost  care  and 
skill,  to  avoid  a  vulgar  humility.     There  is  more  of  this  elegant  sim- 
plicity, of  this  chaste  economy  and  choice  of  words,  in  Goldsmith,  than 
in  any  modem  poet,  or  perhaps  than  would  be  attainable  or  desirable 
as  a  standard  for  every  writer  of  rhyme.     In  extensive  narrative  poems 
such  a  style  would  be  too  difl&cult.     There  is  a  noble  propriety  even  in 
the  careless  strength  of  great  poems  as  in  the  rouglmess  of  castle 
walls ;  and,  generally  speaking,  where  there  is  a  long  course  of  story, 
or  observation  of  life  to  be  pursued,  such  exquisite  touches  as  those 
of  Goldsmith  would  be  too  costly  materials  for  sustaining  it.     The 
tendency  towards  abstracted  observation  in  his  poetry  agrees  peculiarly 
with  the  compendious  form  of  expression  which  he  studied ;  whilst  the 
homefelt  joys,  on  which  his  fancy  loved  to  repose,  required  at  once  the 
chastest  and  sweetest  colours  of  language,  to  make  them  harmonize 
with  the  dignity  of  a  philosophical  poem.     His  whole  manner  has  a  still 
depth  of  feeling  and  reflection,  which  gives  back  the  image  of  nature 
unruffled  and  minutely.      He  has  no  redundant  thoughts,   or  false 
transports ;  but  seems  on  eveiy  occasion  to  have  weighed  the  impulse 
to  which  he  surrendered  himself.     Whatever  ardour  or  casual  felicities 
he  may  have  thus  sacrificed,  he  gained  a  high  degree  of  purity  and 
self-possession.     His  chaste  pathos  makes  him  an  insinuating  moralist ; 
and  throws  a  charm  of  Claude-like  softness  over  his  descriptions  of 
homely  objects,  that  would  seem  only  fit  to  be  the  subjects  of  Dutch 
painting.     But  his  quiet  enthusiasm  leads  the  affections  to  humble 
things  without  a  vulgar  association ;  and  he  inspires  us  with  a  fondness 
to  trace  the  simplest  recollections  of  Auburn,  till  we  count  the  furniture 
of  its  alehouse,  and  listen  to  the  '  varnished  clock  that  clicked  behind 
the  door.'"— p.  261  —  263. 

There  is  too  much  of  William  Whitehead,  and  almost 
too  much  of  Eichard  Glover, —  and  a  great  deal  too 
much  of  Amherst  Selden,  Bramston,  and  Meston.  In- 
deed the  ne  quid  nimis  seems  to  have  been  more  for- 
gotten by  the  learned  editor  in  the  last,  than  in  any  of 
the  other  volumes.     Yet  there  is  by  no  means  t;oo  much 
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of  Bums,  or  Cowper,  or  even  of  the  Wartons.  The 
abstract  of  Bums's  life 'is  beautiful;  and  we  are  most 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  defence  of  the  poet, 
against  some  of  the  severities  of  this  Journal,  is  sub- 
stantially successful.  No  one  who  reads  all  that  we 
have  written  of  Bums,  will  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  our 
admiration  for  his  genius,  or  of  the  depth  of  our  vene- 
ration and  sympathy  for  his  lofly  character  and  his  im- 
timely  fate.  We  still  think  he  had  a  vulgar  taste  in 
letter-writing;  and  too  frequently  patronized  the  belief 
of  a  connexion  between  Ucentious  indulgences  and  gene- 
rosity of  character.  But,  on  looking  back  on  what  we 
have  said  on  these  subjects,  we  are  sensible  that  we  have 
expressed  ourselves  with  too  much  bitterness,  and  made 
the  words  of  our  censure  far  more  comprehensive  than 
our  meaning,  A  certain  tone  of  exaggeration  is  inci- 
dent, we  fear,  to  the  sort  of  writing  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  Reckoning  a  little  too  much,  perhaps,  on  the 
dulness  of  our  readers,  we  are  often  led,  imconsciously, 
to  overstate  our  sentiments,  in  order  to  make  them 
understood ;  and,  where  a  little  controversial  warmth  is 
added  to  a  little  love  of  effect,  an  excess  of  colouring  is 
apt  to  steal  over  the  canvass  which  ultimately  offends  no 
eye  so  much  as  our  own.  We  gladly  make  this  expia- 
tion to  the  shade  of  our  illustrious  countryman. 

In  his  observations  on  Joseph  Warton,  Mr.  C.  re- 
sumes the  controversy  about  the  poetical  character  of 
Pope,  upon  which  he  had  entered  at  the  close  of  his 
Essay;  and  as  to  which  we  hope  to  have  some  other 
opportunity  of  giving  our  opinions.  At  present,  how- 
ever, we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion ;  and  shall  make 
our  last  extracts  from  the  notice  of  Cowper,  which  is 
di'awn  up  on  somewhat  of  a  larger  scale  than  any  other 
in  the  work.  The  abstract  of  his  life  is  given  with  great 
tenderness  and  beauty,  and  with  considerable  fullness  of 
detail.  But  the  remarks  on  his  poetry  are  the  most 
precious, —  and  are  all  that  we  have  now  room  to  borrow. 

"  The  nature  of  Cowper*s  works  makes  us  peculiarly  identify  the 
poet  and  the  man  in  perusing  them.  As  an  individual,  he  was  retired 
and  weaned  from  the  vanities  of  the  world ;   and,  as  an  oiiginiU  writer, 
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he  left  the  amhitious  and  luxuriant  su'bjects  of  fiction  and  passion,  for 
those  of  real  life  and  simple  nature,  and  for  the  devolopment  of  his 
own  earnest  feelings,  in  behalf  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  His 
language  has  such  a  masculine  idiomatic  strength,  and  his  manner, 
whether  he  rises  into  grace  or  falls  into  negligence,  has  so  much  plain 
and  familiar  freedom,  that  we  read  no  poetry  with  a  deeper  convic- 
tion of  its  sentiments  having  come  from  the  author  s  heart ;  and  of  the 
enthusiasm,  in  whatever  he  describes,  having  been  unfeigned  and  un- 
exaggerated.  He  impresses  us  with  the  idea  of  a  being,  whose  fine 
spirit  had  been  long  enough  in  the  mixed  society  of  the  world  to  be 
polished  by  its  intei^course,  and  yet  withdrawn  so  soon  as  to  retain  an 
unworldly  degree  of  purity  and  simplicity.  He  was  advanced  in 
years  before  he  became  an  author;  but  his  compositions  display  a 
tenderness  of  feeling  so  youthfully  preserved,  and  even  a  vein  of  hu- 
mour so  far  from  being  extinguished  by  his  ascetic  habits,  that  we  can 
scarcely  regret  his  not  having  written  them  at  an  earlier  period  of 
life.  For  he  blends  the  determination  of  age  with  an  exquisite  and 
ingenuous  sensibility;  and  though  he  sports  very  much  with  his 
subjects,  yet,  when  he  is  in  earnest,  there  is  a  gravity  of  long-felt 
conviction  in  his  sentiments,  which  gives  an  imcommon  ripeness  of 
character  to  his  poetry. 

"It  is  due  to  Cowper  to  fix  our  regard  on  this  unaffectedness  and 
authenticity  of  his  works,  considered  as  representations  of  himself, 
because  he  forms  a  striking  instance  of  genius  writing  the  history  of 
its  own  secluded  feelings,  reflections,  and  enjoyments,  in  a  shape  so 
interesting  as  to  engage  the  imagination  like  a  work  of  fiction.  He 
has  invented  no  character  in  fable,  nor  in  the  drama ;  but  he  has  left 
a  record  of  his  own  cliaracter,  which  fonns  not  only  an  object  of  deep 
sympathy,  but  a  subject  for  the  study  of  human  nature.  His  verse, 
it  is  true,  considered  as  such  a  record,  abounds  with  opposite  traits  of 
severity  and  gentleness,  of  playfulness  and  superstition,  of  solemnity 
and  mirth,  which  appear  almost  anomalous;  and  there  is,  undoubt- 
edly, sometimes  an  air  of  moody  versatility  in  the  extreme  contrasts 
of  his  feelings.  But  looking  to  his  poetry  as  an  entire  structure,  it 
has  a  massive  air  of  sincerity.  It  is  founded  in  steadfast  principles  of 
belief;  and,  if  we  may  prolong  the  architectural  metaphor,  though  its 
arches  may  be  sometimes  gloomy,  its  tracery  sportive,  and  its  lights 
and  shadows  grotesquely  crossed,  yet  altogether  it  still  forms  a  vast, 
various,  and  interesting  monument  of  the  builder's  mind  Young's 
works  are  as  devout,  as  satirical,  sometimes  as  merry,  as  those  of 
Cowper;  and,  undoubtedly,  more  witty.  But  the  melancholy  and 
wit  of  Young  do  not  make  up  to  us  the  idea  of  a  conceivable  or  na- 
tural being.  He  has  sketched  in  his  pages  the  ingenious,  but  incon- 
gruous form  of  a  fictitious  mind  —  Cowper 's  soul  speaks  from  his 
volumes.'* 

"  Considering  the  tenor  and  circumstances  of  his  life,  it  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  some  asperities  and  peculiarities  should 
have  adhered  to  the  strong  stem  of  his  genius,  like  the  moss  and  fun- 
gus that  cling  to  some  noble  oak  of  the  forest,  amidst  the  damps  of 
its  unsunned  retirement.     It  is  more  surprising  that  he  preserved,  in 
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such  seclusion,  so  much  genuine  power  of  comic  observation.  There  is 
much  of  the  full  distinctness  of  Theophittstus,  and  of  the  nervous  and 
concise  spirit  of  La  Bruyere,  in  his  piece  entitled  *  Conversation, '  with 
a  cast  of  humour  superadded,  which  is  peculiarly  English,  and  not  to  be 
found  out  of  England.'' — vol.  vii.  p.  357,  358. 

Of  his  greatest  work,  The  Task,  he  afterwards  ob- 
serves, 

"  His  whimsical  out<)et  in  a  work,  where  he  promises  so  little  and 
performs  so  much,  may  be  advantageously  contrasted  with  those  mag- 
nificent commencements  of  poems,  which  pledge  both  the  reader  and 
the  writer,  in  good  earnest,  to  a  task.  Cowper's  poem,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  like  a  river,  which  rises  from  a  playful  little  fountain,  and 
gathers  beauty  and  magnitude  as  it  proceeds.  He  leads  us  abroad 
into  his  daily  walks ;  he  exhibits  the  landscapes  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  (contemplate,  and  the  trains  of  thought  in  which  he  habitually 
indulged.  No  attempt  is  made  to  interest  us  in  legendary  fictions,  or 
liistorical  recollections  connected  with  the  ground  over  which  he  ex- 
patiates ;  all  his  plainness  and  reality :  *  But  we  instantly  recognise 
the  true  poet,  in  the  clearness,  sweetness,  and  fidelity  of  his  scenic 
draughts ;  in  his  power  of  giving  novelty  to  what  is  common ;  and  in 
the  high  relish,  the  exquisite  enjoyment  of  rural  sights  and  sounds, 
which  he  communicates  to  the  spirit.  '  His  eyes  drink  the  rivers 
with  delight.'  He  excites  an  idea,  that  almost  amounts  to  sensation, 
of  the  freshness  and  delight  of  a  rural  walk,  even  when  he  leads  us  to 
the  wasteful  common,  which 

*  Overgrown  with  fern,  and  rough 

With  prickly  gorse,  that,  shapeless  and  deform 'd, 
And  dang'rous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom. 
And  decks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold. 
Yields  no  unpleasing  ramble.     There  the  turf 
Smells  fresh,  and,  rich  in  odorif 'reus  herbs    . 
And  fungous  fruits  of  earth,  regales  the  sense 
With  luxuries  of  unexpected  sweets.' 

*'  His  rural  prospects  have  far  less  variety  and  compass  than  those 
of  Thomson ;  but  his  graphic  touches  are  more  close  and  minute  :  not 
that  Thomson  was  either  deficient  or  undelightful  in  circumstantial 
traits  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  but  he  looked  to  her  as  a  whole  more 
than  Cowper.  His  genius  was  more  excursive  and  philosophical. 
The  poet  of  Olney,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  human  philosophy  with 
something  of  theological  contempt.  To  his  eye,  the  great  and  little 
things  of  this  world  were  levelled  into  an  equality,  by  his  recollection 
of  the  power  and  purposes  of  Him  who  made  them.  They  are,  in  his 
view,  only  as  toys  spread  on  the  lap  and  carpet  of  nature,  for  this 
childhood  of  our  immortal  being.  This  religious  indiflerence  to  the 
world  is  far,  indeed,  from  blunting  his  sensibility  to  the  genuine  and 
simple  beauties  of  creation ;  but  it  gives  his  taste  a  contentment  and 
fellowship  with  humble  things.  It  makes  him  careless  of  selectin,^ 
and   refining  his  views   of  nature   beyond   their  actual  appeArances. 
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He  contemplated  the  tace  of  plain  rurd  Englisli  life,  in  tnoments  of 
leisure  and  sensibility,  till  its  minutest  featiu*es  were  impressed  upon 
his  fancy :  and  he  sought  not  to  embellish  what  he  loved.  Hence  his 
landscapes  have  less  of  the  ideally  beautiful  than  Thomson's ;  but  they 
have  an  unrivalled  charm  of  truth  and  reality. 

"  He  is  one  of  the  few  poets,  who  have  indulged  neither  in  descrip- 
tions nor  acknowledgments  of  the  passion  of  love ;  but  there  is  no  poet 
who  has  given  us  a  Sner  conception  of  the  amenity  of  female  influence. 
Of  all  the  verses  that  have  been  ever  devoted  to  the  subject  of  domestic 
happiness  those  in  his  winter  evening,  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  book 
of  The  Task,  are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful.  In  perusing  that  scene 
of  '  intimate  delights,'  fireside  ei\joyments,'  and  *  home-bom  happiness,* 
we  seem  to  recover  a  part  of  the  forgotten  value  of  existence ;  when  we 
recognise  the  means  of  its  blessedness  so  widely  dispensed,  and  so 
cheaply  attainable,  and  find  them  susceptible  of  description  at  once  so 
enchanting  and  so  faithful. 

"  Though  the  scenes  of  The  Task  are  laid  in  retirement,  the 
poem  affords  an  amusing  perspective  of  human  affairs.  Remote  as 
the  poet  was  from  the  stir  of  the  great  Babel,  from  the  '  confu$a 
8onus  Urhia,  et  iLlcetahile  murmur, '  he  glances  at  most  of  the  subjects 
of  public  interest  which  engaged  the  attention  of  his  contemporaries. 
On  those  subjects,  it  is  but  Sunt  praise  to  say  that  he  espoused  the 
side  of  justice  and  humanity.  Abundance  of  mediocrity  of  talent  is 
to  be  found  on  the  same  side,  rather  injuring  than  promoting  the 
cause,  by  its  officious  declamation.  But  nothing  can  be  further  from 
the  stale  commonplace  and  cuckooism  of  sentiment,  than  the  philan- 
thropic eloquence  of  Cowper — he  speaks  *  like  one  having  authority.' 
Society  is  his  debtor.  Poetical  expositions  of  the  horrors  of  slavery 
may,  indeed,  seem  very  imlikely  agents  in  contributing  to  destroy  it ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  most  refined  planter  in  the  West  Indies, 
may  look  with  neither  shame  nor  compunction  on  his  own  image  in 
the  pages  of  Cowper.  But  such  appeals  to  the  heart  of  the  com- 
munity are  not  lost!  They  fix  themselves  silently  in  the  popular 
memory;  and  they  become,  at  last,  a  part  of  that  public  opinion, 
which  must,  sooner  or  later,  wrench  the  lash  from  the  hand  of  the 
oppressor." — p.  359  —  364. 

But  we  must  now  break  away  at  once  from  this  de- 
lightfril  occupation;  and  take  our  final  farewell  of  a 
work,  in  which,  what  is  original,  is  scarcely  less  valuable 
than  what  is  republished,  and  in  which  the  genius  of  a 
living  Poet  has  shed  a  fresh  grace  over  the  fading  glories 
of  so  many  of  his  departed  brothers.  We  wish  some- 
body would  continue  the  work,  by  ftunishing  us  with 
Specimens  of  our  Li\ing  Poets.  It  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult, to  be  sure,  and  more  dangerous ;  but,  in  some  re- 
spects, it  would  also  be  more  useful.  The  beauties  of 
the   unequal   and   voluminous  writers  would   be   morq 
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conspicuous  in  a  selection;  and  the  different  styles  and 
schools  of  poetry  would  be  brought  into  fairer  and  nearer 
terms  of  comparison,  by  the  mere  juxta^position  of  their 
best  productions ;  while  a  better  and  clearer  view  would 
be  obtained,  both  of  the  general  progress  and  apparent 
tendencies  of  the  art,  than  can  easily  be  gathered  from 
the  seperate  study  of  each  important  production.  The 
mind  of  the  critic,  too,  would  be  at  once  enlightened  and 
tranquillized  by  the  very  greatness  of  the  horizon  thus 
subjected  to  this  survey ;  and  he  would  probably  regard, 
both  with  less  enthusiasm  and  less  offence,  those  con- 
trasted and  compensating  beauties  and  defects,  when 
presented  together,  and  as  it  were  in  combination,  than 
he  can  ever  do  when  they  come  upon  him  in  distinct 
masses,  and  without  the  relief  and  softening  of  so  varied 
an  assemblage.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  dis^ 
sembled,  that  such  a  work  would  be  very  trying  to  the 
unhappy  editor's  prophetic  reputation,  as  well  as  to  hi» 
impartiality  and  temper ;  and  would,  at  all  events,  sub- 
ject him  to  the  most  serious  imputations  of  unfairness 
and  malignity.  In  point  of  courage  and  candour,  we  do 
not  know  anybody  who  would  do  it  much  better  than 
ourselves!  And  if  Mr.  Campbell  could  only  impart  to 
us  a  fair  share  of  his  elegance,  his  fine  perceptions,  and 
his  conciseness,  we  should  like  nothing  better  than  to 
suspend,  for  a  while,  these  periodical  lucubrations,  and 
furnish  out  a  gallery  of  Living  Bards,  to  match  this 
exhibition  of  the  Departed. 
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(August,  1811.) 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  John  Ford  ;  with  an  Introduction  and 
Explanatory  Notes,  By  Henry  Weber,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo. 
pp.  960.     Edinburgh  and  London  :  1811. 

All  true  lovers  of  English  poetry  have  been  long  in  love 
with  the  dramatists  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James ; 
and  must  have  been  sensibly  comforted  by  their  late 
restoration  to  some  degree  of  favour  and  notoriety.  If 
there  was  any  good  reason,  indeed,  to  beUeve  that  the 
notice^  which  they  have  recently  attracted  proceeded 
from  any  thing  but  that  indiscriminate  rage  for  editing 
and  annotating  by  w^hich  the  present  times  are  so  happily 
distinguished,  we  should  be  disposed  to  hail  it  as  the 
most  unequivocal  symptom  of  improvement  in  pubUc 
taste  that  has  yet  occurred  to  reward  and  animate  our 
labours.  At  all  events,  however,  it  gives  us  a  chance 
for  such  an  improvement;  by  placing  in  the  haads  of 
many,  who  would  not  otherwise  have  heard  of  them, 
some  of  those  beautiful  performances  which  we  have 
always  regarded  as  among  the  most  pleasing  and  charac- 
teristic productions  of  our  native  genius. 

Ford  certainly  is  not  the  best  of  those  neglected 
writers, —  nor  Mr.  Weber  by  any  means  the  best  of  their 
recent  editors:  But  we  cannot  resist  the  opportunity 
which  this  pubUcation  seems  to  afford,  of  saying  a  word 
or  two  of  a  class  of  writers,  whom  we  have  long  wor- 
shipped in  secret  with  a  sort  of  idolatrous  veneration, 
and  now  find  once  more  brought  forward  as  candidates 
for  public  applause.  The  aera  to  wliich  they  belong, 
indeed,  has  always  appeared  to  us  by  far  the  brightest 
in  the  history  of  English  Uterature, —  or  indeed  of 
hiunan  intellect  and  capacity.  There  never  was,  any 
where,  any  thing  Uke  the  sixty  or  seventy  years  that 
elapsed  from   the   middle   of  Hizabeth's   reign    to   the 
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period  of  the  Restoration.  In  point  of  real  force  and 
originality  of  genius,  neither  the  age  of  Pericles,  nor 
the  age  of  Augustus,  nor  the  times  of  Leo  X.,  nor  of 
Louis  XIV.,  can  come  at  all  into  comparison:  For,  in 
that  short  period,  we  shall  find  the  names  of  almost  all 
the  very  great  men  that  this  nation  has  ever  produced, 
—  the  names  of  Shakespeare,  and  Bacon,  and  Spenser, 
and  Sydney,  —  and  Hooker,  and  Taylor,  and  Barrow, 
and  Raleigh,  —  and  Napier,  and  Milton,  and  Cudworth, 
and  Hobbes,  and  many  others  ;  —  men,  all  of  them,  not 
merely  of  great  talents,  and  accompKshments,  but  of 
vast  compass  and  reach  of  understanding,  and  of  minds 
truly  creative  and  original ;  —  not  perfecting  art  by  the 
delicacy  of  their  taste,  or  digesting  knowledge  by  the 
justness  of  their  reasonings ;  but  making  vast  and  sub- 
stantial additions  to  the  materials  upon  which  taste  and 
reason  must  hereafter  be  employed,  —  and  enlai^ing,  to 
an  incredible  and  unparalleled  extent,  both  the  stores 
and  the  resources  of  the  human  faculties. 

Whether  the  brisk  concussion  which  was  given  to 
men's  minds  by  the  force  of  the  Reformation  had  much 
effect  in  producing  this  sudden  development  of  British 
genius,  we  cannot  undertake  to  determine.  For  our 
own  part,  we  should  be  rather  inclined  to  hold,  that  the 
Reformation  itself  was  but  one  symptom  or  effect  of  that 
great  spirit  of  progression  and  improvement  which  had 
been  set  in  operation  by  deeper  and  more  general  causes ; 
and  which  afterwards  blossomed  out  into  this  splendid 
harvest  of  authorship.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  causes  that  determined  the  appearance  of  those  great 
works,  the  fact  is  certain,  not  only  that  they  appeared 
together  in  great  numbers,  but  that  they  possessed  a 
common  character,  which,  in  spite  of  the  great  diversity 
of  their  subjects  and  designs,  would  have  made  them  be 
classed  together  as  the  works  of  the  same  order  or  de- 
scription of  men,  even  if  they  had  appeared  at  the  most 
distant  intervals  of  time.  They  are  the  works  of  Giants, 
in  short  —  and  of  Giants  of  one  nation  and  family ;  — 
and  their  characteristics  are,  great  force,  boldness,  and 
originaUty ;  together  with  a  certain  raciness  of  English 
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peculiarity,  which  distinguishes  them  from  all  those  per- 
formances that  h^ve  since  been  produced  among  our- 
selves, upon  a  more  vague  and  general  idea  of  European 
excellence.  Their  sudden  appearance,  indeed,  in  all  this 
splendour  of  native  luxuriance,  can  only  be  compared  to 
what  happens  on  the  breaking  up  of  a  virgin  soil, — 
where  all  indigenous  plants  spring  up  at  once  with  a 
rank  and  irrepressible  fertility,  and  display  whatever  is 
peculiar  or  excellent  in  their  nature,  on  a  scale  the  most 
conspicuous  and  magnificent.  The  crops  are  not  indeed 
so  clean,  as  where  a  more  exhausted  mould  has  been 
stimulated  by  systematic  cultivation ;  nor  so  profitable, 
as  where  their  quality  has  been  varied  by  a  judicious 
admixture  of  exotics,  and  accommodated  to  the  demands 
of  the  universe  by  the  combinations  of  an  unlimited 
trade.  But  to  those  whose  chief  object  of  admiration  is 
the  living  powder  and  energy  of  vegetation,  and  who  take 
delight  in  contemplatmg  the  vaiious  forms  of  her  un- 
forced  and  natural  perfection,  no  spectacle  can  be  more 
rich,  splendid,  or  attractive. 

In  the  times  of  which  we  are  speaking,  classical  learn- 
ing, though  it  had  made  great  progress,  had  by  no  means 
become  an  exclusive  study;  and  the  ancients  had  not 
yet  been  permitted  to  subdue  men's  minds  to  a  sense  of 
hopeless  inferiority,  or  to  condemn  the  modems  to  the 
lot  of  humble  imitators.  They  were  resorted  to,  rather 
to  furnish  materials  and  occasional  ornaments,  than  as 
models  for  the  general  style  of  composition ;  and,  while 
they  enriched  the  imagination,  and  insensibly  improved 
the  taste  of  their  successors,  they  did  not  at  all  restrain 
their  freedom,  or  impair  their  originality.  No  common 
standard  had  yet  been  erected,  to  which  all  the  works  of 
European  genius  were  required  to  conform ;  and  no 
general  authority  was  acknowledged,  by  which  all  pri- 
vate or  local  ideas  of  excellence  must  submit  to  be  cor- 
rected. Both  readers  and  authors  were  comparatively 
few  in  number.  The  former  were  infinitely  less  critical 
and  difficult  than  they  have  since  become  ;  and  the  latter, 
if  they  were  not  less  solicitous  about  fame,  were  at  least 
much  less  jealous  and  timid  as  to  the  hazards  which 
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attended  its  pursuit.  Men,  indeed,  seldom  took  to  writ- 
ing in  those  days,  unless  they  had  a  great  deal  of  matter 
to  communicate ;  and  neither  imagined  that  they  could 
make  a  reputation  by  delivering  commonplaces  in  an 
elegant  manner,  or  that  the  substantial  value  of  their 
sentiments  would  be  disregarded  for  a  little  rudeness 
or  negligence  in  the  finishing.  They  were  habituated, 
therefore,  both  to  depend  upon  their  own  resources,  and 
to  draw  upon  them  without  fear  or  anxiety;  and  fol- 
lowed the  dictates  of  their  own  taste  and  judgment, 
without  standing  much  in  awe  of  the  ancients,  of  their 
readers,  or  of  each  other. 

The  achievements  of  Bacon,  and  those  who  set  free 
our  understandings  from  the  shackles  of  Papal  and  of 
tyrannical  imposition,  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
benefit  which  resulted  to  the  reasoning  faculties  from 
this  happy  independence  of  the  first  great  writers  of 
this  nation.  But  its  advantages  were,  if  possible,  still 
more  conspicuous  in  the  mere  literary  character  of  their 
productions.  The  quantity  of  bright  thoughts,  of  ori- 
ginal images,  and  splendid  expressions,  which  they 
poured  forth  upon  every  occasion,  and  by  which  they 
illuminated  and  adorned  the  darkest  and  most  rugged 
topics  to  which  they  had  happened  to  turn  themselves, 
is  such  as  has  never  been  equalled  in  any  other  ag6  or 
country ;  and  places  them  at  least  as  high,  in  point  of 
fancy  and  imagination,  as  of  force  of  reason,  or  compre- 
hensiveness of  understanding.  In  this  highest  and  most 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  word,  a  great  proportion  of 
the  writers  we  have  alluded  to  were  Poets:  and,  with- 
out going  to  those  who  composed  in  metre,  and  chiefly 
for  purposes  of  delight,  we  will  veiiture  to  assert,  that 
there  is  in  any  one  of  the  prose  folios  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
more  fine  fancy  and  original  imagery  —  more  brilliant 
conceptions  and  glowing  expressions  —  more  new  figures, 
and  new  application  of  old  figures  —  more,  in  short,  of 
the  body  and  the  soul  of  poetry,  than  in  all  the  odes 
and  the  epics  that  have  since  been  produced  in  Europe. 
There  are  large  portions  of  Ban-ow,  and  of  Hooker  and 
Bacon,  of  which  we  may  say  nearly  as  much :  nor  can 
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any  one  have  a  tolerably  adequate  idea  of  the  riches  of 
our  language  and  our  native  genius,  who  has  not  made 
liimself  acquainted  with  the  prose  writers,  as  well  as  the 
poets,  of  this  memorable  period. 

The  civil  wars  and  the  fanaticism  by  which  they  were 
fostered,  checked  all  this  fine  bloom  of  the  imagination, 
and  gave  a  different  and  less  attractive  character  to  the 
energies  which  they  could  not  extinguish.  Yet,  those 
were  the  times  that  matured  and  drew  forth  the  dark, 
but  powerful  genius  of  such  men  as  Cromwell,  and  Har- 
rison, and  Fleetwood,  &c.  —  the  milder  and  more  gene- 
rous enthusiasm  of  Blake,  and  Hutchinson,  and  Hampden 
—  and  the  stirring  and  indefatigable  spirit  of  Pym,  and 
HoUis,  and  Vane — and  the  chivalrous  and  accomplished 
loyalty  of  Strafford  and  Falkland ;  at  the  same  time  that 
they  stimulated  and  repaid  the  severer  studies  of  Coke, 
and  Selden,  and  Milton.  The  Drama,  however,  was 
entirely  destroyed,  and  has  never  since  regained  its 
honours ;  and  Poetry,  in  general,  lost  its  ease,  and  its 
majesty  and  force,  along  with  its  copiousness  and  origi- 
nality. 

The  Restoration  made  things  still  worse :  for  it  broke 
down  the  barriers  of  our  hterary  independence,  and  re- 
duced us  to  a  province  of  the  great  republic  of  Europe. 
The  genius  and  fancy  which  lingered  through  the  usur- 
pation though  soured  and  blighted  by  the  severities  of 
that  inclement  season,  were  still  genuine  English  genius 
and  fancy ;  and  owned  no  allegiance  to  any  foreign  au- 
thorities. But  the  Restoration  brought  in  a  French 
taste  upon  us,  and  what  was  called  a  classical  and  a 
polite  taste ;  and  the  wings  of  our  EngUsh  Muses  were 
clipped  and  trimmed,  and  their  flights  regulated  at  the 
expense  of  all  that  was  peculiar,  and  much  of  what  was 
brightest  in  their  beauty.  The  King  and  his  courtiers, 
during  their  long  exile,  had  of  course  imbibed  the  taste 
of  their  protectors ;  and,  coming  from  the  gay  court  of 
France,  with  something  of  that  additional  profligacy  that 
belonged  to  their  outcast  and  adventurer  character,  were 
likely  enough  to  be  revolted  by  the  peculiarities,  and  by 
the  very  excellencies,  of  our  native  literature.     The  grand 
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and  subliiue  tone  of  our  greater  poets,  appeared  to  them 
dull,  morose,  and  gloomy ;  and  the  fine  play  of  their  rich 
and  unrestrained  fancy,  mere  childishness  and  foUy; 
■while  their  frequent  lapses  and  perpetual  irregularity 
were  set  down  as  clear  indications  of  barbarity  and  igno- 
rance. Such  sentiments,  too,  were  natural,  we  must 
admit,  for  a  few  dissipated  and  witty  men,  accustomed 
all  their  days  to  the  regulated  splendour  of  a  court — to 
the  gay  and  heartless  gallantry  of  French  manners  — 
and  to  the  imposing  pomp  and  briUiant  regularity  of 
French  poetry.  But,  it  may  appear  somewhat  more  un- 
accountable that  they  should  have  been  able  to  impose 
their  sentiments  upon  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  A 
court,  indeed,  never  has  so  much  influence  as  at  the 
moment  of  a  restoration ;  but  the  influence  of  an  English 
court  has  been  but  rarely  discernible  in  the  Kterature  of 
the  country;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  pecuUar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  nation  was  then  placed,  we 
believe  it  would  have  resisted  this  attempt  to  naturalise 
foreign  notions,  as  sturdily  as  it  was  done  on  almost 
every  other  occasion. 

At  this  particular  moment,  however,  the  native  Ute- 
rature  of  the  coimtry  had  been  sunk  into  a  very  low 
and  feeble  state  by  the  rigours  of  the  usurpation, —  the 
best  of  its  recent  models  laboured  imder  the  reproach  of 
republicanism, —  and  the  courtiers  were  not  only  dis- 
posed to  see  all  its  peculiarities  with  an  eye  of  scorn  and 
aversion,  but  had  even  a  good  deal  to  say  in  favour  of 
that  very  opposite  style  to  which  they  had  been  habi- 
tuated. It  was  a  witty,  and  a  grand,  and  a  splendid 
style.  It  showed  more  scholarship  and  art,  than  the 
luxuriant  negligence  of  the  old  EngUsh  school ;  and  was 
not  only  free  from  many  of  its  hazards  and  some  of  its 
fiiults,  but  possessed  merits  of  its  own,  of  a  character 
more  likely  to  please  those  who  had  then  the  power  of 
confernng  celebrity,  or  condemning  to  derision.  Then 
it  was  a  style  which  it  was  peculiarly  easy  to  justify  by 
argument;  and  in  support  of  which  great  authorities, 
as  well  as  imposing  reasons,  were  always  ready  to  be 
produced.     It  came  upon  us  with  the  air  and  the  pre- 
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tension  of  being  the  style  of  cultivated  Europe,  and  a 
true  copy  of  the  style  of  polished  antiquity.  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  had  but  little  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  for  a  considerable  period  of  time : 
Her  language  was  not  at  all  studied  on  the  Continent, 
and  her  native  authors  had  not  been  taken  into  account 
in  forming  those  ideal  standards  of  excellence  which  had 
been  recently  constructed  in  France  and  Italy  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  classics,  and  of  their  owti  most 
celebrated  writers.  Allien  the  comparison  came  to  be 
made,  therefore,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  it  should 
generally  be  thought  to  be  very  much  to  our  disad- 
vantage, and  to  understand  how  the  great  multitude, 
even  among  ourselves,  should  be  dazzled  with  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  fashionable  style  of  writing,  and  actually 
feel  ashamed  of  their  own  richer  and  more  varied  pro- 
ductions. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits  to  describe  accu- 
witely  the  particulars  in  which  this  new  C!ontinental 
style  diflfered  from  our  old  insular  one:  But,  for  our 
present  purpose,  it  may  be  enough  perhaps  to  say,  that 
it  was  more  worldly,  and  more  townish, — holding  more 
of  reason,  and  ridicule,  and  authority — more  elaborate 
and  more  unassuming — addressed  more  to  the  judgment 
than  to  the  feelings,  and  somewhat  ostentatiously  ac- 
commodated to  the  habits,  or  supposed  habits,  of  persons 
in  fashionable  life.  Instead  of  tenderness  and  fancy,  we 
had  satire  and  sophistry — artificial  declamation,  in  place 
of  the  spontaneous  animations  of  genius — and  for  the 
universal  language  of  Shakespeare,  the  personalities,  the 
party  politics,  and  the  brutal  obscenities  of  Drj^den. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  better  characterize  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  our  national  taste,  than  the 
alterations  and  additions  which  this  eminent  person  pre- 
sumed—  and  thought  it  necessary — to  make  on  the 
productions  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  The  heaviness, 
the  coarseness,  and  the  bombast  of  that  abominable  tra- 
vestie,  in  which  he  has  exhibited  the  Paradise  Lost  in 
the  form  of  an  opera,  and  the  atrocious  indelicacy  and 
compassionable    stupidity    of   the   new  chaiacters  with 
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which  he  has  polluted  the  enchanted  solitude  of  Miranda 
and  Prospero  in  the  Tempest,  are  such  instances  of  de- 
generacy as  we  would  be  apt  to  impute  rather  to  some 
transient  hallucination  in  the  author  himself,  than  to  the 
general  prevalence  of  any  systematic  bad  taste  in  the 
public,  did  we  not  know  that  Wycherly  and  his  coadju- 
tors were  in  the  habit  of  converting  the  neglected  dramas 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  into  popular  plays,  merely 
by  lea%dng  out  all  the  romantic  sweetness  of  their  cha^ 
racters  —  turning  their  melodious  blank  verse  into  vulgar 
prose  —  and  aggravating  the  indelicacy  of  their  lower 
characters,  by  lending  a  more  disgusting  indecency  to 
the  whole  dramatis  personce. 

Dryden  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  greatest  poet 
of  his  own  day ;  and,  endued  as  he  was  with  a  vigorous 
and  discursive  imagination,  and  possessing  a  mastery 
over  his  language  which  no  later  writer  has  attained,  if 
he  had  known  nothing  of  foreign  Uterature,  and  been 
left  to  form  himself  on  the  models  of  Shakespeare, 
Spenser,  and  Milton ;  or  if  he  had  lived  in  the  country, 
at  a  distance  from  the  pollutions  of  courts,  factions,  and 
playhouses,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  would  have 
built  up  the  pure  and  original  school  of  English  poetry 
so  firmly,  as  to  have  made  it  impossible  for  fashion,  or 
caprice,  or  prejudice  of  any  sort,  ever  to  have  rendered 
any  other  popular  among  our  own  inhabitants.  As  it  is, 
he  has  not  written  one  line  that  is  pathetic,  and  very 
few  that  can  be  considered  as  sublime. 

Addison,  however,  was  the  consummation  of  this 
Continental  style ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  redeemed 
about  the  same  time  by  the  fine  talents  of  Pope,  would 
probably  have  so  far  discredited  it,  as  to  have  brought 
us  back  to  our  original  faith  half  a  century  ago.  The 
extreme  caution,  timidity,  and  flatness  of  tins  author  in 
his  poetical  compositions  —  the  narrowness  of  his  range 
in  poetical  sentiment  and  diction,  and  the  utter  want 
either  of  passion  or  of  brilliancy,  render  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  he  was  bom  under  the  same  sim  with  Shake- 
speare, and  wrote  but  a  century  after  him.  His  fame, 
at  this  day,  stands  solely  upon  the  delicacy,  the  modest 
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gaiety,  and  ingenious  purity  of  his  prose  style  ;  —  for 
the  occasional  elegance  and  small  ingenuity  of  his  poems 
can  never  redeem  the  poverty  of  their  diction,  and  the 
tameness  of  their  conception.  Pope  has  incomparably 
more  spirit  and  taste  and  animation:  but  Pope  is  a 
satirist,  and  a  moralist,  and  a  wit,  and  a  critic,  and  a 
fine  writer,  much  more  than  he  is  a  poet.  He  has  all 
the  delicacies  and  proprieties  and  felicities  of  diction  — 
but  he  has  not  a  great  deal  of  fancy,  and  scarcely  ever 
touches  any  of  the  greater  passions.  He  is  much  the 
best,  we  think,  of  the  classical  Continental  school ;  but  he 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  masters  —  nor  with  the 
pupils  —  of  that  Old  English  one  from  which  there  had 
been  so  lamentable  an  apostacy.  There  are  no  pictures 
of  nature  or  of  simple  emotion  in  all  his  writings.  He 
is  the  poet  of  town  life,  and  of  high  life,  and  of  literary 
life ;  and  seems  so  much  afraid  of  incurring  ridicule  by 
the  display  of  natural  feeling  or  unregulated  fancy,  that 
it  is  difficult  not  to  imagine  that  he  would  have  thought 
such  ridicule  very  well  directed. 

The  best  of  what  we  copied  from  the  Continental  poets, 
on  this  desertion  of  our  gwn  great  originals,  is  to  be  found, 
perhaps,  in  the  lighter  pieces  of  Prior.  That  tone  of 
poUte  raillery  —  that  airy,  rapid,  picturesque  narrative, 
mixed  up  with  wit  and  naivete  —  that  style,  in  short,  of 
good  conversation  concentrated  into  flowing  and  polished 
verses,  was  not  withm  the  vein  of  our  native  poets ;  and 
probably  never  would  have  been  known  among  us,  if  we 
had  been  left  to  our  own  resources.  It  is  lamentable 
that  this,  which  alone  was  worth  borrowing,  is  the  only 
thing  which  has  not  been  retained.  The  tales  and  little 
apologues  of  Prior  are  still  the  only  examples  of  this 
style  in  our  language. 

With  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne  this  foreign  school  at- 
tained the  sununit  of  its  reputation  ;  and  has  ever  since, 
we  think,  been  declining,  though  by  slow  and  almost  im- 
perceptible gradations.  Thomson  was  the  first  writer  of 
any  eminence  who  seceded  from  it,  and  made  some  steps 
back  to  the  force  and  animation  of  our  original  poetry. 
Thomson,  however,  was  educated  in  Scotland,  where  the 
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new  style,  we  believe,  had  not  yet  become  familiar ;  and 
lived,  for  a  long  time,  a  retired  and  unambitioiis  life, 
with  very  little  intercourse  with  those  who  gave  the 
tone  in  Uterature  at  the  period  of  his  first  appearance. 
Thomson,  accordingly,  has  always  been  popular  with  a 
much  wider  circle  of  readers,  than  either  Pope  or  Addi- 
son; and,  in  spite  of  considerable  vulgarity  and  signal 
cumbrousness  of  diction,  has  drawn,  even  from  the  fas- 
tidious, a  much  deeper  and  more  heartfelt  admiration. 

Young  exhibits,  we  think,  a  curious  combination,  or 
contrast  rather,  of  the  two  styles  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  Though  incapable  either  of  tenderness  or 
passion,  he  had  a  richness  and  activity  of  fancy  that 
belonged  rather  to  the  days  of  James  and  Elizabeth, 
than  to  those  of  George  and  Anne :  —  But  then,  instead, 
of  indulging  it,  as  the  old  writers  would  have  done,  in 
easy  and  playful  inventions,  in  splendid  descriptions,  or 
glowing  illustrations,  he  was  led,  by  the  restraints  and 
established  taste  of  his  age,  to  work  it  up  into  strained 
and  fantastical  epigrams,  or  into  cold  and  revolting 
hyperboles.  Instead  of  letting  it  flow  gracefully  on,  in 
an  easy  and  sparkling  current,  he  perpetually  forces  it 
out  in  jets,  or  makes  it  stagnate  in  formal  canals;  — 
and  thinking  it  necessary  to  write  like  Pope,  when  the 
bent  of  his  genius  led  him  rather  to  copy  what  was  best 
in  Cowley  and  most  fantastic  in  Shakespeare,  he  has 
produced  something  which  excites  wonder  instead  of 
admiration,  and  is  felt  by  every  one  to  be  at  once  inge- 
nious, incongruous,  and  unnatural. 

After  Young,  there  was  a  plentiful  lack  of  poetical 
talent,  down  to  a  period  comparatively  recent.  Aken- 
side  and  Gray,  indeed,  in  the  interval  discovered  a  new 
way  of  imitating  the  antients  ;  —  and  Collins  and  Gold- 
smith produced  some  small  specimens  of  exquisite  and 
original  poetry.  At  last,  Cowper  threw  off  the  whole 
trammels  of  French  criticism  and  artificial  refinement ; 
and,  setting  at  defiance  all  the  imaginary  requisites  of 
poetical  diction  and  classical  imagery  —  dignity  of  style, 
and  poUteness  of  phraseology  —  ventured  to  write  again 
with  the  force  and  the  freedom  which  had  characterised 
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the  old  school  of  English  literature,  and  been  so  un- 
happily sacrificed,  upwards  of  a  century  before.  Cowper 
had  many  faults,  and  some  radical  deficiencies ;  —  but 
this  atoned  for  all.  There  was  something  so  delight- 
fiilly  refreshing,  in  seeing  natural  phrases  and  natural 
images  again  displaying  their  unforced  graces,  and  waving 
their  unpruned  heads  in  the  enchanted  gardens  of  poetry, 
that  no  one  complained  of  the  taste  displayed  in  the  selec- 
tion ;  —  and  Cowper  is,  and  is  likely  to  continue,  the  most 
popular  of  all  who  have  written  for  the  present  or  the 
last  generation. 

Of  the  poets  who  have  come  after  him,  we  cannot,  in- 
deed, say  that  they  have  attached  themselves  to  the 
school  of  Pope  and  Addison ;  or  that  they  have  even 
failed  to  show  a  much  stronger  predilection  for  the 
native  beauties  of  their  great  predecessors.  Southey, 
and  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  and  Miss  Baillie,  have 
all  of  them  copied  the  manner  of  our  old  poets ;  and, 
along  with  this  indication  of  good  taste,  have  given  great 
proofe  of  original  genius.  The  misfortune  is,  that  their 
copies  of  those  great  originals  are  liable  to  the  charge  of 
extreme  affectation.  They  do  not  write  as  those  great 
poets  would  have  written:  they  merely  mimic  their 
manner,  and  ape  their  peculiarities; — and  consequently, 
though  they  profess  to  imitate  the  freest  and  most  care- 
less of  all  versifiers,  their  style  is  more  remarkably  and 
offensively  artificial  than  that  of  any  other  class  of 
writers.  They  have  mixed  in,  too,  so  much  of  the 
maukish  tone  of  pastoral  innocence  and  babyish  sim- 
pUcity,  with  a  sort  of  pedantic  emphasis  and  ostentatious 
gUtter,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  be  disgusted  with  their 
pen^ersity,  and  with  the  solemn  self-complacency,  and 
keen  and  \indictive  jealousy,  with  which  they  have  put 
in  their  claims  on  pubUc  admiration.  But  we  have  said 
enough  elsewhere  of  the  faults  of  those  authors ;  and 
shall  only  add,  at  present,  that,  notwithstanding  all  these 
faults,  there  is  a  fertiUty  and  a  force,  a  warmth  of  feel- 
ing and  an  exaltation  of  imagination  about  them,  which 
classes  them,  in  our  estimation,  with  a  much  higher 
order  of  poets  than  the  followers  of  Dryden  and  Addi- 
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son ;  and  justifies  an  anxiety  for  their  fame,  in  all  the 
admirers  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare. 

Of  Scott,  or  of  Campbell,  we  need  scarcely  say  any 
thing,  with  reference  to  our  present  object,  after  the 
very  copious  accounts  we  have  given  of  them  on  former 
occasions.  The  former  professes  to  copy  something  a 
good  deal  older  than  what  we  consider  as  the  golden 
age  of  English  poetry, — and,  in  reality,  has  copied  every 
style,  and  borrowed  from  every  manner  that  has  pre- 
vailed, from  the  times  of  Chaucer  to  his  own ;  — illumi- 
nating and  uniting,  if  not  harmonising  them  all,  by  a 
force  of  colouring,  and  a  rapidity  of  succession,  which,  is 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  his  many  models.  The 
latter,  we  think,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  copied  his 
pathos,  or  his  energy,  from  any  models  wliatever,  either 
recent  or  early.  The  exquisite  harmony  of  liis  versifi- 
cation is  elaborated,  perhaps,  from  the  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence of  Thomson,  and  the  serious  pieces  of  Goldsmith ; 
— and  it  seems  to  be  his  misfortune,  not  to  be  able  to 
reconcile  liimself  to  any  thing  which  he  cannot  reduce 
within  the  limits  of  this  elaborate  harmony.  This  ex- 
treme fastidiousness,  and  the  limitation  of  his  efforts  to 
themes  of  unbroken  tenderness  or  sublimity,  distinguish 
him  from  the  careless,  prolific,  and  miscellaneous  authors 
of  our  primitive  poetry; — while  the  enchanting  softness 
of  his  pathetic  passages,  and  the  power  and  originality  of 
his  more  sublime  conceptions,  place  him  at  a  still  greater 
distance  from  the  wits,  as  they  truly  called  themselves,  of 
Charles  II.  and  Queen  Anne. 

We  do  not  know  what  other  ai)ology  to  offer  for  this 
hasty,  and,  we  fear,  tedious  sketch  of  the  historj^  of  our 
jpoetry,  but  that  it  appeared  to  us  to  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  explain  the  peculiar  merit  of  that  class  of 
writers  to  which  the  author  before  us  belongs ;  and  that 
it  win  very  greatly  shorten  what  we  have  still  to  say  on 
the  characteristics  of  our  older  dramatists.  An  opinion 
prevails  very  generally  on  the  Continent,  and  with  foreign- 
bred  scholars  among  ourselves,  that  our  national  taste  has 
been  corrupted  chiefly  by  our  idolatry  of  Shakespeare; 
— and  that  it  is  oiu:  patriotic  and  traditional  admiration 
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of  that  singular  writer,  that  reconciles  us  to  the  mon- 
strous compound  of  fsiults  and  beauties  that  occur  in  his 
performances,  and  must  to  aU  impartial  judges  appear 
quite  absurd  and  unnatural.  Before  entering  upon  the 
character  of  a  contemporary  dramatist,  it  was  of  some 
importance,  therefore,  to  show  that  there  was  a  distinct, 
original,  and  independent  school  of  literature  in  England 
in  the  time  of  Shakespeare ;  to  the  general  tone  of  whose 
productions  his  works  were  sufficiently  conformable ;  and 
that  it  waa  owing  to  circumstances  in  a  great  measure 
accidental,  that  this  native  school  was  superseded  about 
the  time  of  the  Restoration,  and  a  foreign  standard 
of  excellence  intruded  on  us,  not  in  the  drama  only, 
but  in  every  other  department  of  i)oetry.  This  new 
style  of  composition,  however,  though  adorned  and  re- 
commended by  the  splendid  talents  of  many  of  its  fol- 
lowers, was  never  perfectly  naturalised,  we  think,  in 
this  country ;  and  has  ceased,  in  a  great  measure,  fo  be 
cultivated  by  those  who  have  lately  aimed  with  the 
greatest  success  at  the  higher  honours  of  poetry.  Our 
love  of  Shakespeare,  therefore,  is  not  a  monomania  or 
solitary  and  unaccountable  infatuation;  but  is  merely 
the  natural  love  which  all  men  bear  to  those  forms  of 
excellence  that  are  accommodated  to  their  peculiar  cha^ 
racter,  temperament,  and  situation;  and  which  will  always 
return,  and  assert  its  power  over  their  affections,  long 
after  authority  has  lost  its  reverence,  fashions  been  anti- 
quated, and  artificial  tastes  passed  away.  In  endeavour- 
ing, therefore,  to  bespeak  some  share  of  favour  for  such 
of  his  contemporaries  as  had  fallen  out  of  notice,  during 
the  prevalence  of  an  imported  literature,  we  conceive 
that  we  are  only  enlarging  that  foundation  of  native 
genius  on  which  alone  any  lasting  superstructure  can  be 
raised,  and  invigorating  that  deep-rooted  stock  upon 
which  all  the  perennial  blossoms  of  our  literature  must 
still  be  engrafted. 

The  notoriety  of  Shakespeare  may  seem  to  make  it 
superfluous  to  speak  of  the  peculiarities  of  those  old 
dramatists,  of  whom  he  will  be  admitted  to  be  so  worthy 
a  representative.     Nor  shall  we  venture  to  say  any  thing 
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of  the  confusion  of  their  plots,  the  disorders  of  their 
chronology,  their  contempt  of  the  unities,  or  their  im- 
perfect £scrimination  between  the  provinces  of  Tragedy 
and  Comedy.  Yet  there  are  characteristics  which  the 
lovers  of  literature  may  not  be  displeased  to  find  enume- 
rated, and  which  may  constitute  no  dishonourable  dis- 
tinction for  the  whole  fraternity,  independent  of  the 
splendid  talents  and  incommunicable  graces  of  their 
great  chieftain. 

Of  the  old  English  dramatists,  then,  including  under 
this  name  (besides  Shakespeare),  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Massinger,  Jonson,  Ford,  Shirley,  Webster,  Dekkar,  Field, 
and  Rowley,  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  they  are 
more  poetical,  and  more  original  in  their  diction,  than 
the  dramatists  of  any  other  age  or  country.  Their 
scenes  abound  more  in  varied  images,  and  gratuitous 
excursions  of  fancy.  Their  illustrations,  and  figures  of 
speech,  are  more  borrowed  from  rural  life,  and  from  the 
simple  occupations  or  universal  feelings  of  mankind. 
They  axe  not  confined  to  a  certain  range  of  dignified 
expressions,  nor  restricted  to  a  particular  assortment  of 
imagery,  beyond  which  it  is  not  lawftd  to  look  for  em- 
bellishments. Let  any  one  compare  the  prodigious  va^ 
riety,  and  wide-ranging  freedom  of  Shakespeare,  with 
the  narrow  round  of  flames,  tempests,  treasons,  victims, 
and  tyrants,  that  scantily  adorn  the  sententious  pomp  of 
the  French  drama,  and  he  will  not  fail  to  recognise  the 
vast  superiority  of  the  former,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
imagination,  and  aU  the  diversities  of  poetical  delight. 
That  very  mixture  of  styles,  of  which  the  French  critics 
have  so  &stidiously  complained,  forms,  when  not  carried 
-to  any  height  of  extravagance,  one  of  the  greatest  charms 
of  our  antient  dramatists.  It  is  equally  sweet  and 
natural  for  personages  toiling  on  the  barren  heights  of 
life,  to  be  occasionally  recalled  to  some  vision  of  pastoral 
innocence  and  tranquillity,  as  for  the  victims  or  votaries 
of  ambition  to  cast  a  glance  of  envy  and  agony  on  the 
joys  of  humble  content. 

Those   charming   old  writers,  however,  have  a  still 
more  striking  peculiarity  in  their  conduct  of  the  dia- 
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logue.  On  the  modem  stage,  every  scene  is  visibly 
studied  and  digested  beforehand, —  and  every  thiag  from 
begmning  to  end,  whether  it  be  description,  or  argu- 
ment, or  vituperation,  is  very  obviously  and  ostenta^ 
tiously  set  forth  in  the  most  advantageous  light,  and 
with  all  the  decorations  of  the  most  elaborate  rhetoric. 
Now,  for  mere  rhetoric,  and  fine  composition,  this  is 
very  right ;  —  but,  for  an  imitation  of  nature,  it  is  not 
quite  so  well :  And  however  we  may  admire  the  skill  of 
the  artist,  we  are  not  veiy  likely  to  be  moved  with  any 
very  lively  sympathy  in  the  emotions  of  those  very  rhe- 
torical interlocutors.  When  we  come  to  any  important 
part  of  the  play,  on  the  Continental  or  modem  stage, 
we  are  sure  to  have  a  most  complete,  formal,  and  ex- 
hausting discussion  of  it,  in  long  flourishing  orations ;  — 
argument  after  argument  propounded  and  answered  with 
infinite  ingenuity,  and  topic  after  topic  brought  forward 
in  well-digested  method,  without  any  deviation  that  the 
most  industrious  and  practised  pleader  would  not  ap- 
prove of,  —  till  nothing  more  remains  to  be  said,  and  a 
new  scene  introduces  us  to  a  new  set  of  gladiators,  as 
exjiert  and  persevering  as  the  former.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  when  a  story  is  to  be  told, —  a  tjTant  to  be  bullied, 
—  or  a  princess  to  be  wooed.  On  the  old  English  stage, 
however,  the  proceedings  were  by  no  means  so  regular. 
There  the  discussions  always  appear  to  be  casual,  and 
the  argument  quite  artless  and  disorderly.  The  persons 
of  the  drama,  in  short,  are  made  to  speak  Uke  men  and 
women  who  meet  without  preparation,  in  real  life.  Their 
reasonings  are  perpetually  broken  by  passion,  or  left  im- 
perfect for  want  of  skUl.  They  constantly  wander  from 
the  point  in  hand,  in  the  most  unbusiness-Uke  manner  in 
the  world ;  —  and  after  hitting  upon  a  topic  that  would 
afibrd  a  judicious  playwright  room  for  a  magnificent  see- 
saw of  pompous  declamation,  they  have  generally  the 
awdwardness  to  let  it  sUp,  as  if  perfectly  unconscious  of 
its  value ;  and  imiformly  leave  the  scene  without  exhaust- 
ing the  controversy,  or  stating  half  the  plausible  things 
for  themselves  that  any  ordinary  advisers  might  have 
suggested  —  after  a  few  weeks'  reflection.     As  specimens 
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of  eloquent  argumentation,  we  must  admit  the  signal 
inferiority  of  our  native  favourites ;  but  as  true  copies  of 
nature, — as  vehicles  of  passion,  and  representations  of 
character,  we  confess  we  are  tempted  to  give  them  the 
preference.  When  a  dramatist  brings  his  chief  charac- 
ters on  the  stage,  we  readily  admit  that  he  must  give 
them  something  to  say, — and  that  this  something  must 
be  interesting  and  characteristic; — but  he  should  recol- 
lect also,  that  they  are  supposed  to  come  there  without 
having  anticipated  all  they  were  to  hear,  or  meditated 
on  all  they  were  to  deUver ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  cha- 
racteristic, therefore,  because  it  must  be  glaringly  im- 
natural,  that  they  should  proceed  regularly  through 
every  possible  view  of  the  subject,  and  exhaust,  in  set 
order,  the  whole  magazine  of  reflections  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  their  situation. 

It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  leave  this  view  of 
the  matter,  without  observing,  that  this  unsteadiness 
and  irregularity  of  dialogue,  which  gives  such  an  air  of 
nature  to  our  older  plays,  and  keeps  the  curiosity  and 
attention  so  perpetually  awake,  is  frequently  carried  to 
a  most  blameable  excess ;  and  that,  independent  of  their 
passion  for  verbal  quibbles,  there  is  an  inequality  and  a 
capricious  uncertainty  in  the  taste  and  judgment  of  these 
good  old  writers,  wliich  excites  at  once  our  amazement 
and  our  compassion.  If  it  be  true,  that  no  other  man 
has  ever  written  so  finely  as  Shakespeare  has  done  in  his 
happier  passages,  it  is  no  less  true  tliat  there  is  not  a 
scribbler  now  alive  who  could  possibly  write  worse  than 
he  has  sometimes  written, — who  could,  on  occasion, 
devise  more  contemptible  ideas,  or  misplace  them  so 
abominably,  by  tlie  side  of  such  incomparable  excellence. 
That  there  were  no  critics,  and  no  critical  readers  in 
t^.ose  days,  appears  to  us  but  an  imperfect  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  He  who  could  write  so  admirably, 
must  have  been  a  critic  to  liimself.  Children,  indeed, 
may  play  with  the  most  precious  gems,  and  the  most 
worthless  pebbles,  without  being  a>vare  of  any  difference 
in  their  value ;  but  the  ver}'  powers  whicli  are  necessary 
to  the  production  of  intellectual  excellence,  must  enable 
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the  possessor  to  recognise  it  as  excellence ;  and  he  who 
knows  when  he  succeeds,  can  scarcely  be  unconscious  of 
his  faQures.  Unaccountable,  however,  as  it  is,  the  fact 
is  certain,  that  almost  all  the  dramatic  writers  of  this 
age  appear  to  be  alternately  inspired,  and  bereft  of  tm- 
derstanding;  and  pass,  apparently  without  being  con- 
scious of  the  change,  from  the  most  beautifrd  displays 
of  genius  to  the  most  melancholy  exemplifications  of 
stupidity. 

There  is  only  one  other  peculiarity  which  we  shall 
notice  in  those  ancient  dramas ;  and  that  is,  the  singular, 
though  very  beautitiil  style,  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  composed, — a  style  which  we  think  must  be 
felt  as  peculiar  by  all  who  peruse  them,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  describe  in  what  its  peculiarity  con- 
sists. It  is  not,  for  the  most  part,  a  lofty  or  sonorous 
style, —  nor  can  it  be  said  generally  to  be  finical  or 
affected, —  or  strained,  quaint,  or  pedantic: — But  it  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  style  ftdl  of  turn  and  contrivaace, 
— with  some  little  degree  of  constraint  and  involution, 
— very  often  characterised  by  a  studied  briefiiess  and 
simpUcity  of  diction,  yet  reUeved  by  a  certain  indirect 
and  figurative  cast  of  expression, —  and  almost  always 
coloured  with  a  modest  tinge  of  ingenuity,  and  fashioned, 
rather  too  visibly,  upon  a  particular  model  of  elegance 
and  purity.  In  scenes  of  powerfiil  passion,  this  sort  of 
artificial  prettiness  is  commonly  shaken  off;  and,  in 
Shakespeare,  it  disappears  under  all  his  forms  of  anima- 
tion: But  it  sticks  closer  to  most  of  his  contemporaries. 
In  Massinger  (who  has  no  passion),  it  is  ahnost  always 
discernible;  and,  in  the  author  before  us,  it  gives  a 
peculiar  tone  to  almost  all  the  estimable  parts  of  his 
productions. — It  is  now  time,  however,  and  more  than 
time,  that  we  should  turn  to  this  author. 

His  biography  will  not  detain  us  long ;  for  very  little 
is  known  about  him.  He  was  bom  in  Devonshire,  in 
1586 ;  and  entered  as  a  student  in  the  Middle  Temple ; 
where  he  began  to  pubhsh  poetry,  and  probably  to  write 
plays,  soon  after  his  twenty-first  yeai.  He  did  not  pub- 
lish any  of  his  dramatic  works,  however,  till  1629 ;  and 
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though  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  fourteen  or  fifteen 
pieces  for  the  theatres,  only  nine  appear  to  have  been 
printed,  or  to  have  found  their  way  down  to  the  present 
times.  He  is  known  to  have  written  in  conjunction 
with  Rowley  and  Dekkar,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died 
about  1640; — and  this  is  the  whole  that  the  industry 
of  Mr.  Weber,  assisted  by  the  researches  of  Steevens  and 
Malone,  has  been  able  to  discover  of  his  author. 

It  would  be  useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  to  give 
our  readers  an  abstract  of  the  fable  and  management  of 
each  of  the  nine  plays  contained  in  the  volumes  before 
us.  A  very  few  brief  remarks  upon  their  general 
character,  will  form  a  sufficient  introduction  to  the  ex. 
tracts,  by  which  we  propose  to  let  our  readers  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  merits  of  their  execution.  The  comic 
parts  are  all  utterly  bad.  With  none  of  the  richness  of 
Shakespeare's  humour,  the  extravagant  merriment  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  or  the  strong  colouring  of  Ben 
Jonson,  they  are  as  heavy  and  as  indecent  as  those  of 
Massinger,  and  not  more  witty,  though  a  Uttle  more 
varied,  than  the  buffooneries  of  Wycherley  or  Dryden. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  author's  merry  vein  is  not 
displayed  ia  very  many  parts  of  his  perfo4iances.  His 
plots  are  not  very  cunningly  digested;  nor  developed, 
for  the  most  part,  by  a  train  of  probable  incidents.  His 
characters  are  drawn  rather  with  occasional  feUcity,  than 
with  general  sagacity  and  judgment.  like  those  of 
Massinger,  they  are  very  apt  to  startle  the  reader  with 
sudden  and  unexpected  transformations,  and  to  turn  out, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  play,  very  diflferently  from  what 
they  promised  to  do  in  the  beginning.  This  kind  of 
surprise  has  been  represented  by  some  as  a  master-stroke 
of  art  in  the  author,  and  a  great  merit  in  the  perform- 
ance. We  have  no  doubt  at  all,  however,  that  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  merely  to  the  writer's  carelessness,  or  change  of 
purpose ;  and  have  never  failed  to  feel  it  a  great  blemish 
in  every  serious  piece  where  it  occurs. 

The  author  has  not  much  of  the  oratorical  statehness 
and  imposing  flow  of  Massinger ;  nor  a  great  deal  of  the 
smooth  and  flexible  diction,  the  wandering  fancy,  and 
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romantic  sweetness  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  and  yet 
he  comes  nearer  to  these  qualities  than  to  any  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  Jonson  or  Shakespeare. 
He  excels  most  in  representing  the  pride  and  gallantrj% 
and  high-toned  honour  of  youth,  and  the  enchanting 
softness,  or  the  mild  and  graceftd  magnanimity  of  female 
character.  There  is  a  certain  melancholy  air  about  his 
most  striking  representations ;  and,  in  the  tender  and 
afflicting  pathetic,  he  appears  to  us  occasionally  to  be 
second  only  to  him  who  has  never  yet  had  an  equal. 
The  greater  part  of  every  play,  however,  is  bad;  and 
there  is  not  one  which  does  not  contain  faults  sufficient 
to  justify  the  derision  even  of  those  who  are  incapable 
of  comprehending  its  contrasted  beauties. 

The  diction  we  think  for  the  most  part  beautifiil,  and 
worthy  of  the  inspired  age  which  produced  it.  That  we 
may  not  be  suspected  of  misleading  our  readers  by  par- 
tial and  selected  quotations,  we  shall  lay  before  them  the 
very  first  sentence  of  the  play  which  stands  first  in  this 
collection.  The  subject  is  somewhat  revolting ;  though 
managed  with  great  spirit,  and,  in  the  more  dangerous 
parts,  with  considerable  dignity.  A  brother  and  sister 
fall  mutually  in  love  with  each  other;  and  abandon 
themselves,  with  a  sort  of  splendid  and  perverted 
devotedness,  to  their  incestuous  passion.  The  sister 
is  afterwards  married,  and  their  criminal  intercourse 
detected  by  her  husband, — when  the  brother,  perceiving 
their  destruction  inevitable,  first  kills  her,  and  then 
throws  himself  upon  the  sword  of  her  injured  husband. 
The  play  opens  with  his  attempting  to  justify  his  passion 
to  a  holy  fiiar,  his  tutor — who  thus  addresses  him, 

"  Friar.     Dispute  no  more  in  this  ;  for  know,  young  man, 
These  are  no  school  points ;  Nice  philosophy 
May  tolerate  unlikely  arguments, 
But  heaven  admits  no  jest.     Wits  that  presum'd 
On  wit  too  much,  by  striving  how  to  prove 
There  was  no  God,  with  foolish  grounds  of  art, 
Discover 'd  first  the  nearest  way  to  heU, 
And  filled  the  world  with  devlish  atheism, 
Such  questions,  youth,  are  fond  :  for  better  'tis 
To  bless  the  sun,  than  reason  why  it  shines ; 
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Yet  he  thou  talk^st  of  is  above  the  sun. 
No  more !  I  may  not  hear  it. 

Gio,  Gentle  father, 

To  you  I  have  unclasp'd  my  burden 'd  soul. 
Emptied  the  storehouse  of  my  thoughts  and  heart, 
Made  myself  poor  of  secrets ;  have  not  left 
Another  word  untold,  which  hath  not  spoke 
All  what  I  ever  durst,  or  think,  or  know ; 
And  yet  is  here  the  comfort  I  shall  have  ? 
Must  I  not  do  what  all  men  else  may, — love? 
No,  father !  in  your  eyes  I  see  the  change 
Of  pity  and  compassion ;  from  your  age, 
As  from  a  sacred  oracle,  distils 
The  life  of  counsel.     Tell  me,  holy  man, 
What  cure  shall  give  me  ease  in  these  extremes  ? 

Friar.  Repentance,  son,  and  sorrow  for  this  sin : 
For  thou  hast  mov'd  a  majesty  above 
With  thy  iinranged,  almost,  blasphemy. 

Gio.  0  do  not  speak  of  that,  dear  confessor. 

Friar.  Then  I  have  done,  and  in  thy  wilful  flames 
Already  see  thy  ruin ;  Heaven  is  just. 
Yet  hear  my  counsel ! 

Gio.  As  a  voice  of  life. 

Friar.  Hie  to  thy  father's  house ;  there  lock  thee  fast 
Alone  within  thy  chamber ;  then  fall  down 
On  both  thy  knees,  and  grovel  on  the  ground ; 
Cry  to  thy  heart ;  wash  every  word  thou  utter'st 
In  tears  (and  if  't  be  possible)  of  blood : 
Beg  Heaven  to  cleanse  the  leprosy  of  love 
That  rots  thy  soul ;  weep,  sigh,  pray 
Three  times  a  day,  and  three  times  every  night  : 
For  seven  days'  space  do  this ;  then,  if  thou  find'st 
No  change  in  thy  desires,  return  to  me ; 
1 11  think  on  remedy,    f^ray  for  thyself 
At  home,  whilst  I  pray  for  thee  here.     Away ! 
My  blessing  with  thee !    We  have  need  to  pray." — vol  i.  p.  9 — 12. 

In  a  subsequent  scene  with  the  sister,  the  same  holy 
person  maintains  the  dignity  of  his  style. 

"  Friar.  I  am  glad  to  see  this  penance ;  for,  believe  me. 
You  have  unripp'd  a  soul  so  foul  and  guilty. 
As  I  must  tell  you  true,  I  marvel  how 
The  earth  hath  borne  you  up ;  but  weep,  weep  on. 
These  tears  may  do  you  good  ;  weep  faster  yet, 
Whilst  I  do  read  a  lecture. 

Ann.  Wretched  creature ! 

Friar.  Ay,  you  are  wretched,  miserably  wretched. 
Almost  condemned  alive.     There  is  a  place, 
(List,  daughter)  in  a  black  and  hollow  vault, 
Where  day  is  never  seen ;  there  shines  no  sun. 
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But  flaming  horror  of  consuming  fires ; 
A  lighUess  sulphur,  chok'd  with  smoky  fogs 
Of  an  infected  dariuiess ;  in  this  place 
Dwell  many  thousand  thousand  sundiy  sorts 
Of  never-dying  deaths.     There  damned  souls 
Hoar  without  pity ;  there  are  gluttons  fed 
With  toads  and  adders;  there  is  burning  oil 
Poured  down  the  drunkard's  throat ;  the  usurer 
Is  forc'd  to  sup  whole  draughts  of  molten  gold ; 
There  is  the  murderer  for  ever  stabb'd, 
Yet  can  he  never  die ;  there  lies  the  wanton 
On  racks  of  burning  steel,  wliilst  in  his  soul 
He  feels  the  torment  of  his  raging  lust. 

Ann,  Mercy!  oh  marc^) 

Friar,  There  stand  these  wretched  things, 

Who  have  dresm*d  out  whole  years  in  lawless  sheets 
And  secret  incests,  cursing  one  another,"  &c.  —  vol.  i.  p.  63,  64. 

The  most  striking  scene  of  the  play,  however,  is  that 
which  contains  the  catastrophe  of  the  lady's  fate.  Her 
husband,  after  shutting  her  up  for  some  time  in  gloomy 
privacy,  invites  her  brother,  and  all  his  feimily,  to  a 
solemn  banquet;  and  even  introduces  him,  before  it  is 
served  up,  into  her  private  chamber,  where  he  finds  her 
sitting  on  her  marriage-bed,  in  splendid  attire,  but  filled 
with  boding  terrors  and  agonising  anxiety.  He,  though 
equally  aware  of  the  fate  that  was  prepared  for  them, 
addresses  her  at  first  with  a  kind  of  wild  and  desperate 
gaiety,  to  which  she  tries  for  a  while  to  answer  with 
sober  and  earnest  warnings,— and  at  last  exclaims  im- 
patiently, 

**Ann,  O  let  s  not  waste 

These  precious  hours  in  vain  and  useless  speech. 
Alas,  these  gay  attires  were  not  put  on 
But  to  some  end ;  this  sudden  solemn  feast 
Was  not  ordained  to  riot  in  expense ; 
I  that  have  now  heen  chamher*d  here  alone, 
Barr'd  of  my  guardian,  or  of  any  else. 
Am  not  for  nothing  at  an  instant  freed 
To  fresh  access.     Be  not  deceiv'd,  my  hrother ; 
This  banquet  is  an  harbinger  of  DeaUi 
To  you  and  me !  resolve  yourself  it  is. 
And  be  prepar'd  to  welcome  it 

6H,o.  Look  up,  look  here ;  what  see  you  in  my  face  ? 

Ann.  Distraction  and  a  troubled  countenance. 

Chio.  Death,  and  a  swift  repining  wrath ! Yet  look. 

What  see  you  in  mine  eyes  ? 
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ilitii.  MetMnks  you  weep. 

Oio.  I  do  indeed.     These  are  the  funeral  tears 
Shed  on  your  grave !     These  furrow'd  up  my  cheeks 
When  first  I  loY*d  and  knew  not  how  to  woo. 
Fair  Annabella !  should  I  here  repeat 
The  story  of  my  life,  we  might  lose  time ! 
Be  record,  all  the  spirits  of  the  air, 
And  all  things  else  that  are,  that  day  and  night. 
Early  and  late,  the  tribute  which  my  heart 
Hath  paid  to  Annabella's  sacred  love 
Hath  been  these  tears, — which  are  her  mourners  now ! 
Never  till  now  did  nature  do  her  best 
To  show  a  matchless  beauty  to  the  world, 
Which  in  an  instant,  ere  it  scarce  was  seen, 
The  jealous  destinies  require  again. 
Pray,  Annabella,  piay !  since  we  must  part, 
Go  thou,  white  in  thy  soul,  to  fill  a  throne 
Of  innocence  and  sanctity  in  heaven. 
Pray,  pray,  my  sister. 

Ann,  Then  I  see  your  drift ; 

Ye  blessed  angels,  guard  me ! 

Oio,  So  say  I. 

Kiss  me !     If  ever  after-times  should  hear 
Of  our  fast-knit  affections,  though  perhaps 
The  laws  of  conscience  and  of  civil  use 
May  justly  blame  us,  yet  when  they  but  know 
Our  loves,  that  love  iivill  wipe  away  that  rigour. 
Which  would  in  other  incests  be  abhorr'd. 
Give  me  your  hand.     How  sweetly  life  doth  run 
In  these  well-colour 'd  veins !  how  constantly 
These  palms  do  promise  health !  but  I  could  chide 
With  nature  for  this  cunning  flattery.-^ 
Eliss  me  again ;  —  forgive  me ! 

Ann,  With  my  heart. 

Oio,  Farewell. 

jinn.  Will  you  be  gone  ? 

Oio,  Be  dark,  bright  sun. 

And  make  this  mid-day  night,  that  thy  gilt  mys 
May  not  behold  a  deed  will  turn  their  splendour 
More  sooty  than  the  poets  feign  their  Styx ! 
One  other  kiss,  my  sister ! 

Ann.  '  What  means  this  ? 

Oio,  To  save  thy  fEime,  and  kill  thee  in  a  kiss !        [Stobt  her,  - 
Thus  die !  and  die  by  me,  and  by  my  hand ! 

Ann,  Oh  brother,  by  your  hand ! 

CHo.  When  thou  art  dead 

1 11  give  my  reasons  for  *t ;  for  to  dispute 
With  thee,  even  in  thy  death,  most  lovely  beauty, 
Would  make  me  stagger  to  perform  this  act 
Which  I  most  glory  in. 
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Ami,  Forgive  him,  Heaven  —  and  me  my  sins !     Farewell. 
Brother  unkind,  unkind,  —  mercy,  great  Heaven,  —  oh  —  oh. 

[Dies. 

Gio.  She's  dead,  alas,  good  soul !     This  marriage-bed, 
In  all  her  best,  bore  her  alive  and  dead. 
Soranzo,  thou  hast  miss'd  thy  aim  in  this ; 
I  have  prevented  now  thy  reaching  plots. 
And  kiird  a  love,  for  whose  each  drop  of  blood 
I  would  have  pawn'd  my  heart.     Fair  Annabella, 
How  over-glorious  art  thou  in  thy  wounds, 
Triumphing  over  infamy  and  hate ! 
Shrink  not,  courageous  hand ;  stand  up,  my  heart. 
And  boldly  act  my  last,  and  greater  part !       [Exit  with  the  Body.'' 

vol.  i.  p.  98  — 101. 

There  are  few  things  finer  than  this  in  Shakespeare. 
It  bears  an  obvious  resemblance  indeed  to  the  death  of 
Desdemona ;  and,  taking  it  as  a  detached  scene,  we  think 
it  rather  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two.  The  sweetness 
of  the  diction — the  natural  tone  of  tenderness  and  pas- 
sion— the  strange  per\'ersion  of  kind  and  magnanimous 
natures,  and  the  horrid  catastrophe  by  which  their  guilt 
is  at  once  consummated  and  avenged,  have  not  often 
been  rivalled,  in  the  pages  either  of  the  modem  or  the 
ancient  drama. 

The  play  entitled  "The  Broken  Heart,"  is  in  our 
author's  best  manner ;  and  would  supply  more  beautiful 
quotations  than  we  have  left  room  for  inserting.  The 
story  is  a  Uttle  complicated;  but  the  following  slight 
sketch  of  it  will  make  our  extracts  sufiiciently  mtelligible. 
Penthea,  a  noble  lady  of  Sparta,  was  betrothed,  with  her 
father's  approbation  and  her  own  fiill  consent,  to  Or- 
gUus ;  but  being  solicited,  at  the  same  time,  by  Bassanes, 
a  person  of  more  splendid  fortune,  was,  after  her  father's 
death,  in  a  manner  compelled  by  her  brother  Ithocles  to 
violate  her  first  engagement,  and  yield  him  her  hand. 
In  this  ill-sorted  alliance,  though  living  a  life  of  imim- 
peachable  purity,  she  was  harassed  and  degraded  by  the 
perpetual  jealousies  of  her  unworthy  husband ;  and  pined 
away,  like  her  deserted  lover,  in  sad  and  bitter  recollec- 
tions of  the  happy  promise  of  their  youth.  Ithocles,  m 
the  meantime,  had  pursued  the  course  of  ambition  with 
a  bold  and  commanding  spirit,  and  had  obtained  the 
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liighest  honours  of  his  country ;  but  too  much  occupied 
in  the  pursuit  to  think  of  the  misery  to  which  he  had 
condemned  the  sister  who  was  left  to  his  protection :  At 
last,  however,  in  the  midst  of  his  proud  career,  he  is 
seized  with  a  sudden  passion  for  Calantha,  the  heiress  of 
the  sovereign ;  and,  after  many  struggles,  is  reduced  to 
ask  the  intercession  and  advice  of  his  unhappy  sister, 
who  was  much  in  favour  with  the  princess.  The  follow- 
ing  is  the  scene  in  which  he  makes  this  request; — and 
to  those  who  have  learned,  from  the  preceding  passages, 
the  lofty  and  unbending  temper  of  the  supphant,  and 
the  rooted  and  bitter  anguish  of  her  whom  he  addresses, 
it  cannot  fail  to  appear  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the 
whole  compass  of  dramatic  composition.* 

**  Ith.  Sit  newer,  sister,  to  me !  —  nearer  yet ! 
We  had  one  father ;  in  one  womh  took  life ; 
Were  brought  up  twins  together; — Yet  have  liv'd 
At  distance,  like  two  strangers  !     I  could  wish 
That  the  first  pillow,  whereon  I  was  cradled, 
Had  proved  to  me  a  grave ! 

Pen.  You  had  been  happy ! 

Then  had  you  never  known  that  sin  of  life 
Which  blots  all  following  glories  with  a  vengeance, 
For  forfeiting  the  last  will  of  the  dead, 
From  whom  you  had  your  being. 

Ith,  Sad  Penthea ! 

Thou  canst  not  be  too  cruel ;  my  rash  spleen 
Hath  with  a  violent  hand  pluck'd  from  diy  bosom 
A  love-blest  heart,  to  grind  it  into  dust — 
For  which  mine  s  now  a-breaking. 

Pen.  Not  yet,  heaven, 

I  do  beseech  thee !  first,  let  some  wild  fires 
Scorch,  not  consume  it !  may  the  heat  be  cherish'd 
With  desires  infinite,  but  hopes  impossible ! 

Ith.  Wrong'd  soul,  thy  prayers  are  heard. 

Pen,  Here,  lo,  I  breathe, 

A  miserable  creature,  led  to  ruin 
By  an  unnatural  brother ! 

Ith.  I  consume 

In  languishing  affections  of  that  trespass ; 
Yet  cannot  die. 

*  I  have  often  fancied  what  a  splendid  effect  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
John  Kemble  would  have  given  to  the  opening  of  this  scene,  in  actual 
representation  !  —  with  the  deep  throb  of  their  low  voices,  their  pathetic 
pauses,  and  majestic  attitudes  and  movements ! 
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Pen.  The  handmaid  to  the  wages, 

The  untroubled  but  of  country  toil,  drinks  streams 
With  leaping  kids  and  with  the  bleating  lambs, 
And  so  allays  her  thirst  secure  ;  whilst  I 
Quench  my  hot  sighs  with  fleetings  of  my  tears. 

Ith,  The  labourer  doth  eat  his  coarsest  bread, 
Eam'd  with  his  sweat,  and  lies  him  down  to  sleep ; 
Whilst  every  bit  I  touch  turns  in  digestion 
To  gall,  as  bitter  as  Panthea's  curse. 
Put  me  to  any  penance  for  my  tyranny, 
And  I  will  call  thee  merciful. 

Pen,  Pray  kill  me  ! 

Bid  me  from  living  with  a  jealous  husband, 
Then  we  will  join  in  friendship,  be  again 
Brother  and  sister.  —  Kill  me,  pray !  nay,  will  ye  ? 

Ith.  Thou  shalt  stand 
A  deity,  my  sister,  and  be  worshipped 
For  thy  resolved  martyrdom  :  wrong'd  maids 
And  married  wives  shall  to  thy  hallow'd  shrine 
Oflfer  their  orisons,  and  sacrifice 
Pure  turtles,  crowned  with  myrtle,  if  thy  pity 
Unto  a  yielding  brother's  pressure,  tend 
One  finger  but,  to  ease  it. 

Pen.  Who  is  the  saint  you  serve  ? 

Ith,  Calantha  *tis !  —  tike  princess !  the  king's  daughter ! 
Sole  heir  of  Sparta.  —  Me,  most  miserable  I  — 
Do  I  now  love  thee  ?     For  my  injuries 
Revenge  thyself  with  bravery,  and  gossip 
My  treasons  to  the  king's  ears !     Do !  —  Calantha 
I&ows  it  not  yet ;  nor  Prophilus,  my  nearest. 

Pen,  We  are  reconcil'd !  — 
Alas,  sir,  being  children,  but  two  branches 
Of  one  stock,  't  is  not  fit  we  should  divide : 
Have  comfort ;  you  may  find  it. 

Ith.  Yes,  in  thee ; 

Only  in  thee,  Penthea  mine ! 

Pen,  If  sorrows 

Have  not  too  much  dull'd  my  infected  brain, 
1 11  cheer  invention  for  an  active  strain. 

Ith.  Mad  man !  why  have  I  wrong'd  a  maid  so  excellent  ?  " 

vol.  i.  p.  273—277. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  adding  a  part  of 
the  scene  in  which  this  sad  ambassadress  acquits  herself 
of  the  task  she  had  undertaken.  There  is  a  tone  of 
heart-struck  sorrow  and  female  gentleness  and  purity 
about  it  that  is  singularly  engaging,  and  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  atrocious  indecencies  with  which  the 
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author  has  polluted  his  paper  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
play. -The  princess  says, 

"  Cal.  Being  alone,  Penthea,  you  now  have  granted 
The  opportunity  you  sought ;  and  might 
At  all  times  have  commanded. 

Pen.  T  is  a  benefit 

Which  I  shall  owe  your  goodness  even  in  death  for : 
My  glass  of  life,  sweet  princess,  hath  few  minutes 
Bemaining  to  run  down ;  the  sands  are  spent ; 
For  by  an  inward  messenger  I  feel 
The  summons  of  departure  short  and  certain. 

Cal.  You  feed  too  much  your  melancholy. 

Pen.  Glories 

Of  human  greatness  are  but  pleasing  dreams. 
And  shadows  soon  decaying.     On  the  stage 
Of  my  mortality,  my  youth  hath  acted 
Some  scenes  of  vanity,  drawn  out  at  length 
By  varied  pleasures,  sweetened  in  the  mixture, 
But  tragical  in  issue.     Beauty,  pomp. 
With  every  sensuality  our  giddiness 
Doth  frame  an  idol,  are  unconstant  friends, 
When  any  troubled  passion  makes  us  halt 
On  the  unguarded  castle  of  the  mind. 

Cal.  To  what  end 
Reach  all  these  moral  texts  ? 

Pen.  To  place  before  ye 

A  perfect  mirror,  wherein  you  may  see 
How  weary  I  am  of  a  lingering  life ; 
Who  count  the  best  a  miseiy. 

Cal.  Indeed 

You  have  no  little  cause ;  yet  none  so  great 
As  to  distrust  a  remedy. 

Pen,  That  remedy 

Must  be  a  winding-sheet !  a  fold  of  lead. 
And  some  untrod-on  comer  of  the  earth. — 
Not  to  detain  your  expectation,  princess, 
I  have  an  humble  suit. 

Cal.  Speak ;  and  enjoy  it 

Pen.  Vouchsafe,  then,  to  be  my  executrix, 
And  take  that  trouble  on  you  to  dispose 
Such  legacies  as  I  bequeath,  impartially ; 
I  have  not  much  to  give ;  the  pains  are  easy, 
Heav'n  will  reward  your  piety,  and  thank  it 
When  I  am  dead ;  for  sure  I  must  not  live : 
I  hope  I  cannot." 

After  leaving  her  fame,  her  youth,  &c.  in  some  very 
pretty  but  fantastical  verses,  she  proceeds  — 
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**  Pen,  T  is  long  agone,  since  first  I  lost  my  heart ; 
Long  have  I  liv'd  >vithout  it ;  else  for  certain 
I  should  have  given  that  too ;  But  instead 
Of  it,  to  great  Calantha,  Sparta's  heir, 
By  service  hound,  and  by  affection  vow'd, 
I  do  bequeath  in  holiest  rites  of  love 
Mine  only  brother,  Ithocles. 

Col.  What  say 'st  thou  ? 

Pen  I  must  leave  the  world 

To  revel  in  Elysium ;  and  *t  is  just 
To  wish  my  brother  some  advantage  here ; 
Yet  by  my  best  hopes,  Ithocles  is  ignorant 
Of  this  pursuit. 

Old.  You  have  forgot,  Penthea, 

How  still  I  have  a  father. 

Pen.  But  remember 

I  am  a  sister,  though  to  me  this  brother 
Hath  been,  you  kuow,  unkind :  Oh,  most  unkind ! "  * 

vol.  i.  291—293. 

There  are  passages  of  equal  power  and  beauty  in  the 
plays  called  "  Love's  Sacrifice/'  "  The  Lover's  Melan- 
choly," and  in  "  Fancies  Chaste  and  Noble."  In  "  Perkin 
Warbeck,"  there  is  a  more  uniform  and  sustained  eleva- 
tion of  style.  But  we  pass  all  those  over,  to  give  our 
readers  a  word  or  two  from  "  The  Witch  of  Edmonton," 
a  drama  founded  upon  the  recent  execution  of  a  miser- 
able old  woman  for  that  fashionable  offence;  and  in 
which  the  devil,  in  the  shape  of  a  black  dog,  is  a  prin- 
cipal performer !  The  greater  part  of  the  play,  in  which 
Ford,  was  assisted  by  Dekkar  and  Rowley,  is  of  course 
utterly  absurd  and  contemptible — though  not  without  its 
value  as  a  memorial  of  the  strange  superstition  of  the 
age;  but  it  contains  some  scenes  of  great  interest  and 
beauty,  though  written  in  a  lower  and  more  familiar 
tone  than  most  of  those  we  have  already  exhibited.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  range  of  the  author's  talents,  we  shall 
present  our  readers  with  one  of  these.  Frank  Thomey 
had  privately  married  a  woman  of  mferior  rank ;  and  is 
afterwards  strongly  urged  by  his  father,  and  his  own  in- 
clination, to  take  a  second  wife,  in  the  person  of  a  rich 
yeoman's  daughter  whose  affections  were  fixed  upon  him. 
After  taking  this  unjustifiable  step,  he  is  naturally  trou- 
bled with  certain  inward  compunctions,  which  manifest 
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themselves  in  his  exterior,  and  excite  the  apprehensions 
of  his  innocent  bride.  It  is  her  dialogue  with  him  that 
we  are  now  to  extract ;  and  we  think  the  picture  that 
it  affords  of  imassuming  innocence  and  singleness  of 
heart,  is  drawn  with  great  truth,  and  even  elegance. 
She  begins  with  asking  him  why  he  changes  countenance 
so  suddenly.     He  answers — 

"  Who,  I  ?    For  nothing. 

Stis.     Dear,  say  not  so :  a  spirit  of  jour  constancy 
Cannot  endure  this  change  for  nothing.     IVe  observed 
Strange  variations  in  you. 

Franks  In  me  ? 

8u8,  In  you,  sir. 

Awake  you  seem  to  dream,  and  in  your  sleep 
You  utter  sudden  and  distracted  accents, 
Like  one  at  enmity  with  peace.     Dear  loving  husband, 
If  I  may  dare  to  challenge  any  interest 
In  you,  give  me  thee  fully !  you  may  trust 
My  breast  as  safely  as  your  own. 

Frank.  With  what? 

You  half  amaze  me ;  pr*ythee — 

Sus,  Come,  you  shall  not, 

Indeed  you  shall  not  shut  me  from  partaking 
The  least  dislike  that  grieves  you,     I*m  all  yours. 

Frank,     And  I  all  thine. 

Sua,  You  are  not ;  if  you  keep 

The  least  grief  from  me :  but  I  know  the  cause ; 
It  grows  from  me. 

Frank,  From  you  ? 

Sits.  '  From  some  distaste 

In  me  or  my  behaviour ;  you're  not  kind 
In  the  concealment.     'Las,  sir,  I  am  yoimg. 
Silly  and  plain  ;  more  strange  to  those  contents 
A  wife  should  offer.     Say  but  in  what  I  fail, 
I'll  study  satisfaction. 

Frank.  Come :  in  nothing. 

Sua.     I  know  I  do ;  knew  I  as  well  in  wlmt. 
You  should  not  long  be  sullen.     Pr'ythee,  love. 
If  I  have  been  immodest  or  too  bold, 
Speak't  in  a  frown  ;  if  peevishly  too  nice, 
Shew't  in  a  smile.     Thy  liking  is  a  glass 
By  which  I'll  habit  my  behaviour. 

Frank.  Wherefore 

Dost  weep  now  ? 

Sus.  You,  sweet,  have  the  power 

To  make  me  passionate  as  an  April  day. 
Now  smile^  then  weep ;  now  pale,  then  crimson  red. 
You  are  the  powerful  moon  of  my  blood's  sea, 
VOL.    II.  F 
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To  make  it  ebb  or  flow  into  my  face, 
As  your  looks  change. 

Frank.  Change  thy  conceit,  I  pr  ythee : 

Thou'rt  all  perfection :  Diana  herself 
Swells  in  thy  thoughts  and  moderates  thy  beauty. 
Within  thy  clear  eye  amorous  Cupid  sits 
Feathering  love-shafts,  whose  golden  heads  he  dips 
In  thy  chaste  breast. 

Su8.     Come,  come :  these  golden  strings  of  flattery 
Shall  not  tie  up  my  speech,  sir :  I  must  know 
The  ground  of  your  disturbance. 

Frank,  Then  look  here; 

For  here,  here  is  the  fen  in  which  this  hydra 
Of  discontent  grows  rank. 

Sus.  Heaven  shield  it !     Where  ? 

Frank.     In  mine  own  bosom !  here  the  cause  has  root; 
The  poisoned  leeches  twist  about  my  heart, 
And  will,  I  hope,  confound  me. 

Su8,  You  speak  riddles." 

vol.  ii.  p.  437—440. 

The  unfortunate  bigamist  afterwards  resolves  to  de- 
sert this  innocent  creature:  but,  in  the  act  of  their 
parting,  is  moved  by  the  devil,  who  rubs  against  him  in 
the  shape  of  a  dog !  to  murder  her.  We  are  tempted 
to  give  the  greater  part  of  this  scene,  just  to  show  how 
much  beauty  of  diction  and  natural  expression  of  char 
racter  may  be  combined  with  the  most  revolting  and 
degrading  absurdities.     The  unhappy  bridegroom  says — 

"  Why  would  you  delay  ?  we  have  no  other  business 
Now,  but  to  part. 

Sns.    And  will  not  that,  sweet-heart,  ask  a  long  time  ? 
Methinks  it  is  the  hardest  piece  of  work 
That  e*er  I  took  in  hand. 

Frank,  Fie,  fie !  why  look, 

1*11  make  it  plain  and  easy  to  you.     Farewell.  [Kissei  her. 

Sus.     Ah,  Taa !  I'm  not  haJf  perfect  in  it  yet. 
I  must  have  it  thus  read  a  hundred  times. 
Pray  you  take  some  pains,  I  confess  my  dulness. 

Frank.     Come !  again  and  again,  £Eurewell.      [Kisses  her,]      Yet 
wilt  return  ? 
All  questions  of  my  journey,  my  stay,  employment. 
And  revisitation,  fully  I  have  answered  aU. 
There's  nothing  now  behind  but — 

Sus.  But  this  request — 

Frank.     Whatis't? 

Sus.    That  I  may  bring  you  thro*  one  pasture  more. 
Up  to  yon  knot  of  trees  :  amongst  those  shadows 
I'll  vanish  from  you ;  they  shall  teach  me  how.  ^ 
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Frank.  Why,  'tis  granted :  come,  walk  then. 

Su8.  Nay,  not  too  fast : 

They  say,  slow  things  have  best  perfection ; 
The  gentle  show'r  wets  to  fertility, 
The  churlish  storm  makes  mischief  with  his  bounty. 

Frank,  Now,  your  request 
Is  out :  yet  will  you  leave  me  ? 

Sus.  What?  so  churlishly  ? 

YouTl  make  me  stay  for  ever. 
Rather  than  part  with  such  a  sound  from  you. 

Frank.  Why,  you  almost  anger  me.  —  Tray  you  begone. 
You  have  no  company,  and  'tis  very  early  ; 
Some  hurt  may  betide  you  homewards. 

Su».  Tush !  I  fear  none  : 

To  leave  you  is  the  greatest  I  can  suffer. 

Frank,  So!  I  shdl  have  more  trouble." 

Here  the  dog  rubs  against  him ;  and,  after  some  more 
talk,  he  stabs  her ! 

**  Stti,  Why  then  I  thank  you ; 

You  have  done  lovingly,  leaving  yourself, 
That  you  would  thus  bestow  me  on  another. 
Thou  art  my  husband.  Death !  I  embrace  thee 
With  all  the  love  I  have.     Forget  the  stain 
Of  my  unwitting  sin :  and  then  I  come 
A  crystal  virgin  to  thee.     My  soul's  purity 
Shall,  with  bold  wings,  ascend  the  doors  of  mercy ; 
For  innocence  is  ever  her  companion. 

Frank,  Not  yet  mortal  ?    I  would  not  linger  you, 
Or  leave  you  a  tongue  to  blab.  {StahB  her  again. 

Sus.  Now  heaven  reward  you  ne'er  the  worse  for  me  ! 
I  did  not  think  that  death  had  been  so  sweet, 
Nor  I  so  apt  to  love  him.     I  could  ne'er  die  better. 
Had  I  stay'd  forty  years  for  preparation : 
For  I'm  in  charity  with  all  the  world. 
Let  me  for  once  be  thine  example,  heaven  ; 
Do  to  this  man  as  I ;  forgive  him  freely, 
And  may  he  better  die,  and  sweeter  live.  [Dies." 

vol.  ii.  p.  462 — 455. 

We  cannot  aflford  any  more  space  for  Mr.  Ford ;  and 
what  we  have  said,  and  what  we  have  shown  of  him, 
will  probably  be  thought  enough,  both  by  those  who  are 
disposed  to  scoflF,  and  those  who  are  inclined  to  admire. 
It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  intimate,  that  a  thorough 
perusal  of  his  works  will  afford  more  exercise  to  the 
former  disposition  than  to  the  latter.  His  faults  are 
glaring  and  abimdant ;  but  we  have  not  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  produce  any  specimens  of  them,  because  they 

F  2 
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are  exactly  the  sort  of  fitults  which  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  drama  of  that  age  reckons  upon  finding.  No- 
body doubts  of  the  existence  of  such  faults :  But  there 
are  many  who  doubt  of  the  existence  of  any  counter- 
balancing beauties ;  and  therefore  it  seemed  worth  while 
to  say  a  word  or  two  in  their  explanation.  There  is  a 
great  treasure  of  poetry,  we  think,  still  to  be  brought 
to  light  in  the  neglected  writers  of  the  age  to  which  this 
author  belongs ;  and  poetry  of  a  kind  which,  if  purified 
and  improved,  as  the  happier  specimens  show  that  it  is 
capable  of  being,  would  be  far  more  delightfiil  to  the 
generality  of  English  readers  than  any  other  species  of 
poetry.  We  shall  readily  be  excused  for  our  tediousness 
by  those  who  are  of  this  opinion ;  and  should  not  have 
been  forgiven,  even  if  we  had  not  been  tedious,  by  those 
who  look  upon  it  as  a  heresy. 
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(August,  1817.) 

Characiers   of  Shakespeare  s    Plains,     By   William    Hazlitt. 

8vo.  pp.  352.     London:  1817.* 

This  is  not  a  book  of  black-letter  learning,  or  historical 
elucidation; — neither  is  it  a  metaphysical  dissertation, 
full  of  wise  perplexities  and  elaborate  reconcilements. 
It  is,  in  truth,  rather  an  encomium  on  Shakespeare,  than 
a  commentary  or  critique  on  him— and  is  written,  more 
to  show  extraordinary  love,  than  extraordinary  know- 
ledge, of  his  productions.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  very 
pleasing  book — and,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  a  book  of 
very  considerable  originality  and  genius.  The  author 
is  not  merely  an  admirer  of  our  great  dramatist,  but  an 
Idolater  of  him ;  and  openly  professes  his  idolatry.  We 
have  ourselves  too  great  a  leaning  to  the  same  supersti- 
tion, to  blame  him  very  much  for  his  error :  and  though 
we  think,  of  course,  that  our  own  admiration  is,  on  tihie 
whole,  more  discriminating  and  judicious,  there  are  not 
many  points  on  which,  especially  after  reading  his  elo- 
quent exposition  of  them,  we  should  be  much  inclined 
to  disagree  with  him. 

The  book,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  is  written 
less  to  tell  the  reader  what  Mr.  H.  knows  about  Shake- 
speare or  his  writings,  than  to  explain  to  them  what  he 
feels  about  them — and  why  he  feels  so — and  thinks  that 
all  who  profess  to  love  poetry  should  feel  so  likewise. 

*  It  may  be  thought  that  enough  had  been  said  of  our  early 
dramatists,  in  the  immediately  preceding  article;  and  it  probably  is 
so.  But  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  thus  renewing,  in  my 
0¥m  name,  that  vow  of  allegiance,  which  I  had  so  often  taken  anony- 
mously, to  the  only  true  and  lawful  King  of  our  English  Poetry! 
and  now  venture,  therefore,  fondly  to  replace  this  slight  and  perishable 
wreath  on  his  august  and  undecaying  shrine :  with  no  farther  apology 
than  that  it  presumes  to  direct  attention  but  to  one,  and  that,  as  I 
think,  a  comparatively  neglected,  aspect  of  his  universal  genius. 
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What  we  chiefly  look  for  in  such  a  work,  accordingly,  is 
a  fine  sense  of  the  beauties  of  the  author,  and  an  elo- 
quent exposition  of  them;  and  all  this,  and  more,  we 
think,  may  be  foimd  in  the  volimie  before  us.  There  is 
nothing  niggardly  in  Mr.  H.'s  praises,  and  nothing  af- 
fected in  hus  raptures.  He  seems  animated  throughout 
with  a  ftdl  and  hearty  sympathy  with  the  delight  which 
his  author  should  inspire,  and  pours  himself  gladly  out 
in  explanation  of  it,  with  a  fluency  and  ardour,  obviously 
much  more  akin  to  enthusiasm  than  affectation.  He 
seems  pretty  generally,  indeed,  in  a  state  of  happy  in- 
toxication—  and  has  borrowed  from  his  great  original, 
not  indeed  the  force  or  brilliancy  of  his  fancy,  but  some- 
thing of  its  playfulness,  and  a  large  share  of  his  apparent 
joyousness  and  self-indulgence  in  its  exercise.  It  is  evi- 
dently a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  be  fully  possessed  with 
the  beauties  of  his  author,  and  to  follow  the  impulse  of 
his  unrestrained  eagerness  to  impress  them  upon  his 
readers. 

When  we  have  said  that  his  observations  are  generally 
right,  we  have  said,  in  substance,  that  they  axe  not 
generally  original ;  for  the  beauties  of  Shakespeare  are 
not  of  so  dim  or  equivocal  a  mature  as  to  be  visible  only 
to  learned  eyes  —  and  imdoubtedly  his  finest  passages 
are  those  which  please  all  classes  of  readers,  and  are  ad- 
mired for  the  same  qualities  by  judges  from  every  school 
of  criticism.  Even  with  regard  to  those  passages,  how- 
ever, a  skilfrd  commentator  vdll  find  something  worth 
hearing  to  tell.  Many  persons  are  very  sensible  of  the 
effect  of  fine  poetry  on  their  feelings,  who  do  not  well 
know  how  to  refer  these  feelings  to  their  causes ;  and  it 
is  always  a  delightful  thing  to  be  made  to  see  clearly 
the  sources  from  which  our  delight  has  proceeded  —  and 
to  trace  back  the  mingled  stream  that  has  flowed  upon 
our  hearts,  to  the  remoter  fountains  from  which  it  has 
been  gathered.  And  when  this  is  done  with  warmth  as 
well  as  precision,  and  embodied  in  an  eloquent  descrip- 
tion of  the  beauty  which  is  explained,  it  forms  one  of 
the  most  attractive,  and  not  the  least  instructive,  of 
literary  exercises.      In  all  works  of  merit,  however,  and 
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especially  in  all  works  of  original  genius,  there  are  a 
thousand  retiring  and  less  obtrusive  graces,  which  escape 
hasty  and  superficial  observers,  and  only  give  out  their 
beauties  to  fond  and  patient  contemplation; — a  thousand 
slight  and  harmonising  touches,  the  merit  and  the  effect 
of  which  are  equally  imperceptible  to  vulgar  eyes ;  and 
a  thousand  indications  of  the  continual  presence  of  that 
poetical  spirit,  which  can  only  be  recognised  by  those 
who  are  in  some  measure  under  its  influence,  or  have 
prepared  themselves  to  receive  it,  by  worshipping  meekly 
at  the  shrines  which  it  inhabits. 

In  the  exposition  of  these,  there  is  room  enough  for 
originaUty, —  and  more  room  than  IVIr.  H.  has  yet  fiUed. 
In  many  points,  however,  he  has  acquitted  himself  ex- 
cellently;— partly  in  the  development  of  the  principal 
characters  with  which  Shakespeare  has  peopled  the  fan- 
cies of  all  English  readers — but  principally,  we  think, 
in  the  delicate  sensibility  with  which  he  has  traced,  and 
the  natural  eloquence  with  which  he  has  pointed  out  that 
fond  femiliarity  with  beautifiil  forms  and  images  —  that 
eternal  recurrence  to  what  is  sweet  or  majestic  in  the 
simple  aspects  of  nature  —  that  indestructible  love  of 
flowers  and  odours,  and  dews  and  clear  waters,  and  soft 
airs  and  sounds,  and  bright  skies,  and  woodland  soli- 
tudes, and  moonlight  bowers,  which  are  the  Material 
elements  of  Poetry  —  and  that  fine  sense  of  their  unde- 
finable  relation  to  mental  emotion,  which  is  its  essence 
and  vivifying  Soul  —  and  which,  in  the  midst  of  Shake- 
speare's most  busy  and  atrocious  scenes,  falls  like  gleams 
of  sunshine  on  rocks  and  ruins  —  contrasting  with  all 
that  is  rugged  and  repulsive,  and  reminding  us  of  the 
existence  of  purer  and  brighter  elements !  —  which  he 
ALONE  has  poured  out  from  the  richness  of  his  own  mind, 
without  effort  or  restraint ;  and  contrived  to  intermingle 
with  the  play  of  all  the  passions,  and  the  vulgar  course 
of  this  world's  affairs,  without  deserting  for  an  instant 
the  proper  business  of  the  scene,  or  appearing  to  pause 
or  digress,  from  love  of  ornament  or  need  of  repose! — 
He  alone,  who,  when  the  object  requires  it,  is  always 
keen  and  worldly  and  practical  —  and  who  yet,  without 
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changing  his  hand,  or  stopping  his  course,  scatters 
around  him,  as  he  goes,  all  sounds  and  shapes  of  sweet- 
ness— and  conjures  up  landscapes  of  immortal  fragrance 
and  freshness,  and  peoples  them  with  Spirits  of  glorious 
aspect  and  attractive  grace  —  and  is  a  thousand  times 
more  ftdl  of  fancy  and  imagery,  and  splendour,  than 
those  who,  in  pursuit  of  such  enchantments,  have  shrunk 
hack  from  the  delineation  of  character  or  passion,  and 
declined  the  discussion  of  human  duties  and  cares.  More 
ftdl  of  wisdom  and  ridicule  and  sagacity,  than  all  the 
moralists  and  satirists  that  ever  existed — he  is  more  wild, 
airy,  and  inventive,  and  more  pathetic  and  fantastic, 
than  all  the  poets  of  all  regions  and  ages  of  the  world : 
—  and  has  all  those  elements  so  happUy  mixed  up  in 
him,  and  bears  his  high  faculties  so  temperately,  that 
the  most  severe  reader  cannot  complain  of  him  for  want 
of  strength  or  of  reason  —  nor  the  most  sensitive  for  de- 
fect of  ornament  or  ingenuity.  Every  thing  in  him  is  in 
unmeasured  abundance,  and  unequalled  perfection — but 
every  thing  so  balanced  and  kept  in  subordination,  as  not 
to  jostle  or  disturb  or  take  the  place  of  another.  The 
most  exquisite  poetical  conceptions,  images,  and  descrip- 
tions, are  given  with  such  brevity,  and  introduced  with 
such  skill,  as  merely  to  adorn,  without  loading  the  sense 
they  accompany.  Although  his  sails  are  purple  and  per- 
ftmied,  and  his  prow  of  beaten  gold,  they  waft  him  on 
his  voyage,  not  less,  but  more  rapidly  and  directly  than 
if  they  had  been  composed  of  baser  materials.  All  his 
excellences,  like  those  of  Nature  herself,  are  thrown  out 
together;  and  instead  of  interfering  with,  support  and 
recommend  each  other.  His  flowers  are  not  tied  up  in 
garlands,  nor  his  fruits  crushed  into  baskets — but  spring 
living  from  the  soil,  in  all  the  dew  and  freshness  of 
youth;  while  the  graceftd  foliage  in  which  they  lurk, 
and  the  ample  branches,  the  rough  and  vigorous  stem, 
and  the  wide-spreading  roots  on  which  they  depend,  are 
present  along  with  them,  and  share,  in  their  places,  the 
equal  care  of  their  Creator. 

What  other  poet  has  put  all  the  charm  of  a  Moonlight 
landscape  into  a  single  line  ?  —  and  that  by  an  image  so 
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true  to  nature,  and  so  simple,  as  to  seem  obvious  to  the 
most  common  observation?  — 

**  See  how  the  Moonlight  sleeps  on  yonder  bank !  "  — 

Who  else  has  expressed,  in  three  lines,  all  that  is  pic- 
turesque and  lovely  in  a  Summer's  Dawn? — first  setting 
before  our  eyes,  with  magical  precision,  the  visible  ap- 
pearances of  the  infant  %ht,  and  then,  by  one  grace- 
ful and  glorious  image,  pouring  on  our  souls  all  the 
freshness,  cheerfiilness,  and  sublimity  of  returning  morn- 
ing?— 

**  See,  love  !  what  envious  streaks 

Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  East ! 
Night's  candles  *  are  burnt  out,  —  and  jocund  Day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops ! " 

Where  shall  we  find  sweet  soimds  and  odours  so  luxu- 
riously blended  and  illustrated,  as  in  these  few  words  of 
sweetness  and  melody,  where  the  author  says  of  soft 
music  — 

"  O  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  South 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odour !  " 

This  is  still  finer,  we  think,  than  the  noble  speech  on 
Music  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  only  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  enchantments  of  Prospero's  island ;  where 
all  the  effects  of  sweet  soimds  are  expressed  in  mira- 
culous numbers,  and  traced  in  their  operation  on  all  the 
gradations  of  being,  from  the  delicate  Ariel  to  the  brutish 

*  If  the  advocates  for  the  grand  style  object  to  this  expression,  we 
shall  not  stop  to  defend  it :  But,  to  us,  it  seems  equally  beautiful,  as  it 
is  obvious  and  natural,  to  a  person  coming  out  of  a  lighted  chamber 
into  the  pale  dawn.  The  word  candle,  we  admit,  is  raiber  homely  in 
modem  language,  while  lamp  is  sufficiently  dignified  for  poetry.  The 
moon  hangs  her  silver  lamp  on  high,  in  every  schoolboy!s  copy  of 
verses ;  and  she  could  not  be  called  the  candle  of  heaven  without  mani- 
fest absurdity.  Such  are  the  caprices  of  usage.  Yet  we  like  the 
passage  before  us  much  better  as  it  is,  than  if  the  candles  were  changed 
into  lamps.  If  we  should  read,  '*  The  lamps  of  heaven  are  quenched," 
or  **  wax  dim,"  it  appears  to  us  that  the  whole  charm  of  the  ex- 
pression  would  be  lost :  as  our  fancies  would  no  longer  be  recalled  to 
the  privacy  of  that  dim-lighted  chamber  which  the  lovers  were  so  reluc- 
tantly leaving. 
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Caliban,  who,  savage  as  he  is,  is  still  touched  with  those 
supernatural  harmonies;  and  thus  exhorts  his  less 
poetical  associates  — 

*'  Be  not  afraid,  the  isle  is  full  of  noises, 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twanging  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears,  and  sometimes  voices, 
That  if  I  then  had  waked  after  long  sleep. 
Would  make  me  sleep  again." 

Observe,  too,  that  this  and  the  other  poetical  speeches 
of  this  incarnate  demon,  are  not  mere  ornaments  of  the 
poet's  fancy,  but  explain  his  character  and  describe  his 
situation  more  briefly  and  eflfectuaUy,  than  any  other 
words  could  have  done.  In  this  play,  indeed,  and  in  the 
Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  all  Eden  is  unlocked  before 
us,  and  the  whole  treasury  of  natural  and  supernatural 
beauty  poured  out  profusely,  to  the  delight  of  all  our 
feiculties.  We  dare  not  trust  ourselves  with  quotations  ; 
but  we  refer  to  those  plays  generally  —  to  the  forest 
scenes  in  As  You  like  It  —  the  rustic  parts  of  the 
Winter's  Tale  —  several  entire  scenes  in  Cymbeline,  and 
in  Eomeo  and  Juliet — and  many  passages  in  all  the 
other  plays — as  illustrating  this  love  of  nature  and 
natural  beauty  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  —  the 
power  it  had  over  the  poet,  and  the  power  it  imparted 
to  him.  Who  else  would  have  thought,  on  the  very 
threshold  of  treason  and  midnight  murder,  of  bringing 
in  so  sweet  and  rural  an  image  as  this,  at  the  portal  of 
that  blood-stained  castle  of  Macbeth  ? 

"  This  guest  of  summer, 
The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve 
By  his  loved  masonry  that  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.     No  jutting  frieze. 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Has  made  his  pendent  bed,  and  procreant  cradle." 

Nor  is  this  brought  in  for  the  sake  of  an  elaborate  con- 
trast between  the  peacefiil  innocence  of  this  exterior, 
and  the  guilt  and  horrors  that  are  to  be  enacted  within. 
There  is  no  hint  of  any  such  suggestion  —  but  it  is  set 
down  from  the  pure  love  of  nature  and  reality  —  because 
the  kindled  mind  of  the  poet  brought  the  Avhole  scene 
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before  his  eyes,  and  he  painted  all  that  he  saw  in  his 
vision.  The  same  taste  predominates  in  that  emphatic 
exhortation  to  evil,  where  Lady  Macbeth  says, 

"  Look  like  the  iimocent  flower, 

But  be  the  serpent  under  it." 

And  in  that  proud  boast  of  the  bloody  Eichard  — 

"  But  I  was  bom  so  high : 
Our  aery  buildeth  in  the  cedar*s  top, 
And  daUies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun !  *' 

The  same  splendour  of  natural  imagery,  brought 
simply  and  directly  to  bear  upon  stem  and  repulsive 
passions,  is  to  be  found  in  the  cynic  rebukes  of  Apemantus 
to  Timon. 

"  Will  these  moist  trees 
That  have  out-liy*d  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels, 
And  skip  when  thou  point *st  out  ?  will  the  cold  brook, 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste 
To  cure  thine  o*er-night*s  surfeit?  '' 

No  one  but  Shakespeare  would  have  thought  of  putting 
this  noble  picture  into  the  taunting  address  of  a  snappish 
misanthrope  —  any  more  than  the  following  into  the 
mouth  of  a  mercenary  murderer. 

'*  Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk, 
And  in  their  summer  beauty  kissed  each  other !  ** 

Or  this  delicious  description  of  concealed  love,  into  that 
of  a  regretful  and  moralizing  parent. 

"  But  he,  his  own  a£Pections  Counsellor, 
Is  to.  himself  so  secret  and  so  close, 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm 
Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air, 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun." 

And  yet  all  these  are  so  fax  from  being  imnatural,  that 
they  are  no  sooner  put  where  they  are,  than  we  feel  at 
once  their  beauty  and  their  effect ;  and  acknowledge  our 
obligations  to  that  exuberant  genius  which  alone  could 
thus  throw  out  graces  and  attractions  where  there  seemed 
to  be  neither  room  nor  call  for  them.  In  the  same  spirit 
of  prodigality  he  puts  this  rapturous  and  passionate  ex- 
altation of  the  beauty  of  Imogen,  into  the  mouth  of  one 
who  is  not  even  a  lover. 
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—  **  It  is  her  breathing  that 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus  !  the  flame  o*  di'  taper 
Bows  towards  her  !  and  would  under-peep  her  lids 
To  see  th'  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  the  windows,  white  and  azure,  laced 
With  blue  of  Heaven  s  own  tinct !  —  on  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinque-spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
I'  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip! " 

But  we  must  break  at  once  away  from  these  manifold 
enchantments  —  and  recollect  that  our  business  is  ysrith 
Mr.  Hazlitt,  and  not  with  the  great  and  gifted  author 
on  whom  he  is  employed :  And,  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
any  ftirther  preface,  we  shall  now  let  him  speak  a  little 
for  himself.  In  his  remarks  on  Cymbeline,  which  is  the 
first  play  in  his  arrangement,  he  takes  occasion  to  make 
the  following  observations  on  the  female  characters  of 
his  author. 

"  It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Shakspeare's  heroines,  that  they 
seem  to  exist  only  in  their  attachment  to  others.  They  are  pure 
abstractions  of  the  affections.  We  think  as  little  of  their  persons  as 
they  do  themselves ;  because  we  are  let  into  the  secrets  of  their  hearts, 
which  are  more  important.  We  are  too  much  interested  in  their 
afiGurs  to  stop  to  look  at  their  faces,  except  by  stealth  and  at  intervals. 
No  one  ever  hit  the  true  perfection  of  the  female  character,  the  sense 
of  weakness  leaning  on  the  strength  of  its  affections  for  support,  so 
well  as  Shakespeare  —  no  one  ever  so  well  painted  natural  tenderness 
free  from  affectation  and  disguise  —  no  one  else  ever  so  well  showed 
how  delicacy  and  timidity,  when  driven  to  extremity,  grow  romantic 
and  extravagant:  For  the  romance  of  his  heroines  (in  which  they 
abound)  is  only  an  excess  of  the  habitual  prejudices  of  their  sex; 
scrupulous  of  being  false  to  their  vows  or  truant  to  their  affections, 
and  taught  by  the  force  of  feeling  when  to  forego  the  forms  of  pro- 
priety for  the  essence  of  it.  His  women  were  in  this  respect  exquisite 
logicians ;  for  there  is  nothing  so  logical  as  passion.  Gibber,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  early  English  stage,  accounts  for  the  want  of  prominence 
and  theatrical  display  in  Shakespeare*s  female  characters,  &om  the 
circumstance,  that  women  in  those  days  were  not  allowed  to  play  the 
parts  of  women,  which  made  it  necessary  to  keep  them  a  good  deal  in 
the  back  ground.  Does  not  this  state  of  manners  itself,  which  pre- 
vented their  exhibiting  themselves  in  public,  and  confined  them  to  the 
relations  and  charities  of  domestic  life,  afford  a  truer  explanation  of 
the  matter?  His  women  are  certainly  very  unlike  stage-heroines." — 
p.  3,  4. 

His  remarks  on  Macbeth  are  of  a  higher  and  bolder 
character.  After  noticing  the  wavering  and  perplexity 
of  Macbeth's  resolution,  "  driven  on,  as  it  were,  by  the 
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violence  of  his  Fate,  and  staggering  under  the  weight  of 
his  own  purposes,"  he  strikingly  observes, 

<*  This  part  of  his  character  is  admirably  set  off  by  being  brought 
in  connection  with  that  of  Lady  Macbeth,  whose  obdurate  strength  of 
will  and  masculine  firmness  give  her  the  ascendancy  over  her  husband's 
fJBLltering  virtue.  She  at  once  seizes  on  the  opportxmity  that  offers  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  wished-for  greatness;  and  neyer  flinches 
from  her  object  till  all  is  over.  The  magnitude  of  her  resolution 
almost  covers  the  magnitude  of  her  guilt.  She  is  a  great  bad  woman, 
whom  we  hate,  but  whom  we  fear  more  than  we  hate.  She  does  not 
excite  our  loathing  and  abhorrence  like  Regan  and  Goneril.  She  is 
only  wicked  to  gain  a  great  end ;  and  is  perhaps  more  distinguished  by 
her  commanding  presence  of  mind,  and  inexorable  self-will,  which  do 
not  suffer  her  to  be  diverted  &om  a  bad  purpose,  when  once  formed,  by 
weak  and  womanly  regrets,  than  by  the  hardness  of  her  heart  or  want 
of  natural  affections." — p.  18,  19. 

But  the  best  part  perhaps  of  this  critique,  is  the  com- 
parison of  the  Macbeth  with  the  Richard  of  the  same 
author. 

'*  The  leading  features  in  the  character  of  Macbeth  are  striking 
enough,  and  they  form  what  may  be  thought  at  first  only  a  bold,  rude, 
Gothic  outline.  By  comparing  it  with  other  characters  of  the  same 
author  we  shall  perceive  die  absolute  truth  and  identity  which  is  ob- 
served in  the  midst  of  the  giddy  whirl  and  rapid  career  of  events. 
Thus  he  is  as  distinct  a  being  from  Richard  III.  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine,  though  these  two  characters  in  common  hands,  and  indeed 
in  we  hands  of  any  other  poet,  would  have  been  a  repetition  of  the 
same  general  idea,  more  or  less  exaggerated.  For  both  ar^  tyrants, 
usurpers,  murderers, — both  aspiring  and  ambitious,. — both  courageous, 
cruel,  treacherous.  But  Bichard  is  cruel  from  nature  and  constitu- 
tion. Macbeth  becomes  so  from  accidental  circumstances.  Bichard 
is  from  his  birth  deformed  in  body  and  mind,  and  naturally  incapable 
of  good.  Macbeth  is  full  of  *  the  milk  of  human  kindness,'  is  frank, 
sociable,  generous.  He  is  tempted  to  the  commission  of  guilt  by 
golden  opportunities,  by  the  instigations  of  his  wife,  and  by  prophetic 
warnings.  '  Fate  and  metaphysical  aid'  conspire  against  his  virtue 
and  his  loyalty.  Bichard  on  the  contrary  needs  no  prompter;  but 
wades  through  a  series  of  crimes  to  the  height  of  his  ambition,  from 
the  ungovernable  violence  of  his  temper  and  a  reckless  love  of  mischief. 
He  is  never  gay  but  in  the  prospect  or  in  the  success  of  his  villanies : 
Macbeth  is  mil  of  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  the  murder  of  Duncan, 
which  he  is  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  commit;  and  of  remorse 
after  its  perpetration.  Bichard  has  no  mixture  of  common  humanity 
in  his  composition,  no  regard  to  kindred  or  posterity  —  he  owns  no  fel- 
lowship with  others;  he  is  *  himself  alone.'  Macbeth  is  not  destitute 
of  feeUngs  of  sympathy,  is  accessible  to  pity,  is  even  made  in  some 
measure  the  dupe  of  his  u^oriousness ;  ranks  the  loss  of  friends,  of 
the  cordial  love  of  his  followers,  and  of  his  good  name,  among  the 
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causes  which  have  made  him  weary  of  life ;  and  regrets  that  he  has 
ever  seized  the  Crown  by  ui\)ust  means,  since  he  cannot  transmit  it  to 
his  posterity.  There  are  other  decisive  differences  inherent  in  the 
two  characters.  Eichard  may  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  the  world,  a 
plotting  hardened  knave,  wholly  regardless  of  everything  but  his  own 
ends,  and  the  means  to  secure  them— -Not  so  Macbeth.  The  super- 
stitions of  the  age,  the  rude  state  of  society,  the  local  sceneiy  and  cus- 
toms, all  give  a  wildness  and  imaginary  grandeur  to  his  character. 
From  the  strangeness  of  the  events  that  surroimd  him,  he  is  fidl  of 
amazement  and  fear ;  and  stands  in  doubt  between  the  world  of  reality 
and  the  world  of  fancy.  He  sees  sights  not  shown  to  mortal  eye,  and 
hears  imearthly  music.  All  is  tumult  and  disorder  within  and  with- 
out his  mind;  his  purposes  recoil  upon  himself,  are  broken  and  dis- 
jointed ;  he  is  the  double  thrall  of  his  passions  and  his  destiny.  Richard 
is  not  a  character  either  of  imagination  or  pathos,  but  of  pure  self-will. 
There  is  no  conflict  of  opposite  feelings  in  his  breast.  In  the  busy 
turbulence  of  his  projects  he  never  loses  his  self-possession,  and  makes 
use  of  every  circumstance  that  happens  as  an  instrument  of  his  long- 
reaching  designs.  In  his  last  extremity  we  regard  him  but  as  a  wild 
beast  taken  in  the  toils :  But  we  never  entirely  lose  our  concern  for 
Macbeth;  and  he  calls  back  all  our  sympathy  by  that  fine  close  of 
thoughtful  melancholy. 

"  My  way  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf; 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have !  But  in  their  stead, 
Curses  not  loud  but  deep ;  mouth-honour,  breath. 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and  dares  not ! " — 

p.  26  —  80. 

In  treating  of  the  Julius  Csesar,  Mr.  H.  extracts  the 
following  short  scene,  and  praises  it  so  highly,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  so  justly,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  tempta^ 
tion  of  extracting  it  too — together  with  his  hrief  com- 
mentary. 

*'  BnUus,  The  games  are  done,  and  Caesar  is  returning. 

Cassim.  As  they  pass  by,  pluck  Casca  by  the  sleeve, 
And  he  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 
What  has  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day. 

Brutus.  I  will  do  so ;  but  look  you,  Cassius  — 
The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Ceesar  s  brow. 
And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train. 
Galphumia's  cheek  is  pale ;  and  Cicero 
Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fieiy  eyes, 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  crossed  in  conference  by  some  senator. 

Cassius,  Casca  will  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 

Casar,  Antonius 

Antony.  Caesar? 
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Casar,  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat, 
Sleek-headed  men,  aad  such  as  sleep  a-nights : 
Yond  Gassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look, 
He  thinks  too  much ;  such  men  are  dangerous. 

Antony.  Fear  him  not,  Caesar,  he  s  not  dangerous : 
He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given. 

Camr,  Would  he  were  fatter !    But  I  fear  him  not : 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Gassius.    He  reads  much ; 
He  is  a  great  observer ;  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men.     He  loves  no  plays, 
As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  he  hears  no  music : 
Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort. 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scom*d  his  spirit, 
That  could  be  mov*d  to  smile  at  any  thing. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease 
Whilst  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves ; 
And  therefore  are  they  veiy  dangerous. 
I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear*d 
Than  what  I  fear ;  for  always  I  am  CsBsar. 
Gome  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf^ 
And  tell  me  truly  what  thou  think'st  of  him." 

'^  We  know  hardly  any  passage  more  expressive  of  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare  than  this.  It  is  as  if  he  had  been  actually  present,  had 
known  the  different  characters  and  what  they  thought  of  one  another, 
and  had  taken  down  what  he  heard  and  saw,  their  looks,  words,  and 
gestures,  just  as  they  happened." — p.  86,  87. 

We  may  add  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  the  moral 
and  political  reflections  which  this  author  has  intermixed 
with  his  criticisms. 

"  Shakespeare  has  in  this  play  and  elsewhere  shown  the  same  pene- 
tration into  political  character  and  the  springs  of  public  events  as  into 
those  of  every-day  life.  For  instance,  the  whole  design  to  liberate 
their  country  fails  from  the  generous  temper  and  overweening  confi- 
dence of  Brutus  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause  and  the  assistance  of 
others.  Thus  it  has  always  been.  Those  who  mean  well  themselves 
think  well  of  others,  and  fall  a  prey  to  their  security.  The  friends  of 
liberty  trust  to  the  professions  of  others,  because  they  are  themselves 
sincere,  and  endeavour  to  secure  the  public  good  widi  the  least  pos- 
sible hurt  to  its  enemies,  who  have  no  regard  to  any  thing  but  their 
own  unprincipled  ends,  and  stick  at  nothing  to  accomplish  them. 
Gassius  was  better  cut  out  for  a  conspirator.  His  heart  prompted  his 
head.  His  habitual  jealousy  made  him  fear  the  worst  that  mi^t 
happen,  and  his  irritability  of  temper  added  to  his  inveteracy  of  pur- 
pose, and  sharpened  his  patriotism.  The  mixed  nature  of  his  motives 
made  him  fitter  to  contend  with  bad  men.  The  vices  are  never  so 
well  employed  as  in  combating  one  another.      Tynmny*and  servility 
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are  to  be  dealt  with  after  their  own  fietshion :  otherwise,  they  will  triumph 
over  those  who  spare  them,  and  finally  pronounce  their  funeral  pane- 
gyric, as  Antony  did  that  of  Brutus. 

"  All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Cesar : 
He  only  in  a  general  honest  thought 
Of  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them." — p.  38,  39. 

The  same  strain  is  resumed  in  his  remarks  on  Corio- 
lanus. 

"  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  had  a  leaning  to  the  arbitrary  side 
of  the  question;  perhaps  from  some  feeling  of  contempt  for  his  own 
origin;  and  to  have  spared  no  occasion  of  baiting  the  rabble.  What 
he  says  of  them  is  very  true  :  what  he  says  of  their  betters  is  also 
very  true ;  But  he  dwells  less  upon  it.  —  The  cause  of  the  people  is 
indeed  but  little  calculated  as  a  subject  for  poetry :  it  admits  of  rhe- 
toric, which  goes  into  argument  and  explanation,  but  it  presents  no 
immediate  or  distinct  images  to  the  mind.  The  imagination  is  an 
exaggerating  and  exclusive  faculty.  The  understanding  is  a  dividing 
and  measuring  faculty.  The  one  is  an  aristrocatical,  the  other  a  re- 
publican faculty.  The  principle  of  poetry  is  a  very  anti-levelling 
principle.  It  aims  at  effect,  and  exists  by  contrast.  It  is  every  thing 
by  excess.  It  puts  the  individual  for  the  species,  the  one  above  the 
infinite  many,  might  before  right.  A  lion  hunting  a  flock  of  sheep 
is  a  more  poetical  object  than  they ;  and  we  even  take  p£urt  with  the 
lordly  beast,  because  our  vanity  or  some  other  feeling  makes  us  dis- 
sposed  to  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  the  strongest  party.  There 
is  nothing  heroical  in  a  multitude  of  miserable  rogues  not  wishing  to 
be  starved,  or  complaining  that  they  are  likely  to  be  so :  but  when  a 
single  man  comes  forward  to  brave  their  cries  and  to  make  them  submit 
to  the  last  indignities,  from  mere  pride  and  self-will,  our  admiration 
of  his  prowess  is  immediately  converted  into  contempt  for  their  pusil- 
lanimity. We  had  rather,  in  short,  be  the  oppressor  than  the  oppressed. 
The  love  of  power  in  ourselves  and  the  admiration  of  it  in  others  are 
both  natural  to  man:  But  the  one  makes  him  a  tyrant,  the  other  a 
slave." — p.  69  —  72. 

There  are  many  excellent  remarks,  and  several  fine 
quotations,  in  the  discussions  on  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
As  this  is  no  longer  an  acted  play,  we  venture  to  give 
one  extract,  with  Mr.  H.'s  short  observations,  which 
perfectly  express  our  opinion  of  its  merits. 

'*  It  cannot  be  said  of  Shakespeare,  as  was  said  of  some  one,  that  he 
was  '  without  overflowing  full.*  He  was  full  even  to  o'erflovdng.  He 
gave  heaped  measure,  running  over.  This  was  his  greatest  fault.  He 
was  only  in  danger  of  '  losing  distinction  in  his  thoughts  *  (to  borrow 
his  own  expression) 

'*  As  doth  a  battle  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  enemy  flying." 
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**  There  is  another  passage,  the  speech  of  Uljsses  to  Achilles,  show- 
ing him  the  thankless  nature  of  popularity,  which  has  a  still  greater 
depth  of  moral  ohservation  and  richness  of  illustration  than  the 
former." 

**  Ulysses.  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 

Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  Oblivion ; 

A  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes; 

Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past ; 

Which  are  devoured  as  fast  as  they  are  made. 

Forgot  as  soon  as  done :  Perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 

Keeps  Honour  bright :  to  have  done,  is  to  hang 

Quite  ouft  of  fisishion,  like  a  rusty  mail 

In  monumental  mockery.     Take  the  instant  way  ; 

For  Honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 

That  one  but  goes  abreast ;  keep  then  the  path. 

For  Emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons, 

That  one  by  one  pursue ;  if  you  give  way. 

Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forth-right, 

Like  to  an  entered  tide  they  all  rush  by. 

And  leave  you  hindmost ; 

Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  &irn  in  first  rank, 

O  er-run  and  trampled  on :  then  what  do  they  in  present, 

Tho*  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  overtop  yours : 

For  Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host, 

That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  th'  hand. 

And  with  his  arms  outstretched  as  he  would  fly, 

Grasps  in  the  comer :  thus  Welcome  ever  smiles, 

And  Farewell  goes  out  sighing.     O,  let  not  virtue  seek 

Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ;  For  beauty,  wit, 

High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service. 

Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 

To  envious  and  calumniating  time : 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-bom  gauds. 

Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past." 

"  The  throng  of  images  in  the  above  lines  is  prodigious ;  and  though 
they  sometimes  jostle  against  one  another,  they  everywhere  raise  and 
carry  on  the  feeling,  which  is  metaphysicaUy  true  and  profound."  — 
p.  85—87. 

This  Chapter  ends  with  an  ingenious  paralell  between 
the  genius  of  Chaucer  and  that  of  Shakespeare,  which 
we  have  not  room  to  insert. 

The  following  observations  on  Hamlet  are  very  cha^ 
racteristic  of  Mr.  H.'s  manner  of  writing  in  the  work 
now  before  us;  in  which  he  continually  appears  acute, 
desultory,  and  capricious  —  with  great  occasional  felicity 
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of  conception  and  expression — frequent  rashness  and 
carelessness  —  constant  warmth  of  admiration  for  his 
author  —  and  some  fits  of  extravagance  and  folly,  into 
which  he  seems  to  be  hurried,  either  by  the  hasty  kind- 
ling of  his  zeal  as  he  proceeds,  or  by  a  selfvvilled  deter- 
mination not  to  be  balked  or  baffled  in  any  thing  he  has 
taken  it  into  his  head  he  should  say. 

'*  Hamlet  is  a  name :  his  speeches  and  sayings  but  the  idle  coinage 
of  the  poet's  brain.  But  are  they  not  real  ?  They  are  as  real  as  our 
o\ni  thoughts.  Their  reality  is  in  the  reader  s  mind.  It  is  we  who 
are  Hamlet.  This  play  has  a  prophetic  truth,  which  is  above  that  of 
histoiy.  Whoever  has  become  thoughtful  and  melancholy  through  his 
own  mishaps  or  those  of  others:  whoever  has  borne  about  with  him 
the  clouded  brow  of  reflection,  and  thought  himself  '  too  much  i'  th* 
sun;'  whoever  has  seen  the  golden  lamp  of  day  dimmed  by  envious 
mists  rising  in  his  own  breast,  and  could  find  in  the  world  before 
him  only  a  dull  blank,  with  nothing  left  remarkable  in  it ;  whoever  has 
known  *  the  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  insolence  of  office,  or  the 
spurns  which  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes;'  he  who  has  felt 
his  mind  sink  within  him,  and  sadness  cling  to  his  heart  like  a  ma- 
lady ;  who  has  had  his  hopes  blighted  and  his  youth  staggered  by  the 
apparitions  of  strange  things ;  who  cannot  be  well  at  ease,  while  he 
sees  evil  hovering  near  him  like  a  spectre :  whose  powers  of  action 
have  been  eaten  up  by  thought;  he  to  whom  the  universe  seems  in- 
finite, and  himself  nothing ;  whose  bitterness  of  soul  makes  him  care- 
less of  consequences,  and  who  goes  to  a  play,  as  his  best  resource  to 
shove  off,  to  a  second  remove,  tibe  evils  of  life,  by  a  mock-represent- 
ation of  them This  is  the  true  Hamlet. 

''  We  have  been  so  used  to  this  tragedy,  that  we  hardly  know  how 
to  criticise  it,  any  more  than  we  should  know  how  to  describe  our  own 
faces.  But  we  must  make  such  observations  as  we  can.  It  is  the 
one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  that  we  think  of  oftenest  because  it  abounds 
most  in  striking  reflections  on  human  life,  and  because  the  distresses 
of  Hamlet  are  transferred,  by  the  turn  of  his  mind,  to  the  general 
account  of  humanity.  Whatever  happens  to  him,  we  apply  to  our- 
selves ;  because  he  applies  it  so  himself  as  a  means  of  general  reason- 
ing. He  is  a  great  moralizer,  and  what  makes  him  worth  attending 
to  is,  that  he  moralizes  on  his  own  feelings  and  experience.  He  is 
not  a  common-place  pedant.  If  Lear  shows  the  greatest  depth  of 
passion,  Hamlet  is  the  most  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity,  originality, 
and  unstudied  development  of  character.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
force  an  interest:  eveiy  thing  is  left  for  time  and  circumstances  to 
unfold.  The  attention  is  excited  without  effort ;  the  incidents  succeed 
each  other  as  matters  of  course :  the  characters  think,  and  speak,  and 
act,  just  as  they  might  do  if  left  entirely  to  themselves.  There  is  no 
set  purpose,  no  straining  at  a  point  The  observations  are  suggested 
by  the  passing  scene  —  the  gusts  of  passion  come  and  go  like  sounds 
of  music  borne  on  the  wind.      The  whole  play  is  an  exact  transcript  of 
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yvhat  might  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  the  court  of  Denmark, 
at  the  remote  period  of  time  fixed  upon,  before  the  modem  refine- 
ments in  morals  and  manners  were  heard  of.  It  would  have  been 
interesting  enough  to  have  been  admitted  as  a  by-stander  in  such  a 
scene,  at  such  a  time,  to  have  heard  and  seen  something  of  what  was 
going  on.  But  here  we  are  more  than  spectators.  We  have  not  only 
'  the  outward  pageants  and  the  signs  of  grief,*  but  *  we  have  that 
within  which  passes  show.*  We  r^  the  thoughts  of  the  heart,  we 
catch  the  passions  living  as  they  rise.  Other  dramatic  vrriters  give  us 
very  fine  versions  and  paraphrases  of  nature ;  but  Shakespeare,  toge- 
ther with  his  own  conmient,  gives  us  the  original  text,  that  we  may 
judge  for  ourselves.     This  is  a  great  advantage. 

"  The  character  of  Hamlet  is  itself  a  pure  effusion  of  genius.  It  is 
not  a  character  marked  by  strength  of  will,  or  even  of  passion,  but  by 
refinement  of  thought  and  sentiment  Hamlet  is  as  little  of  the  hero 
as  a  man  can  well  be :  but  he  is  a  young  and  princely  novice,  full  of 
high  enthusiasm  and  quick  sensibility,  —  the  sport  of  circumstances, 
questioning  with  fortune,  and  refining  on  his  own  feelings ;  and  forced 
from  the  natural  bias  of  his  disposition  by  the  strangeness  of  his  situ- 
ation."—p.  104—107. 

His  account  of  the  Tempest  is  all  pleasingly  written, 
especially  Ms  remarks  on  Caliban ;  but  we  rather  give 
our  readers  his  speculations  on  Bottom  and  his  asso- 
ciates. 

**  Bottom  the  Weaver  is  a  character  that  has  not  had  justice  done 
him.  He  is  the  most  romantic  of  mechanics  :  He  follows  a  sedentary 
trade,  and  he  is  accordingly  represented  as  conceited,  serious,  and 
fantastical.  He  is  ready  to  undertake  any  thing  and  eveiy  thing,  as 
if  it  was  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  the  motion  of  his  loom  and 
shuttle.  He  is  for  playing  the  tyrant,  the  lover,  the  lady,  the  lion. 
'  He  will  roar  that  it  shall  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  him  f 
and  this  being  objected  to  as  improper,  he  still  has  a  resource  in  his 
good  opinion  of  himself,  and  '  will  roar  you  an  'twere  any  nightin- 
gale.' Snug  the  Joiner  is  the  moral  man  of  the  piece,  who  proceeds 
by  measurement  and  discretion  in  all  things.  You  see  him  with  his 
rule  and  compasses  in  his  hand.  *  Have  you  the  lion  s  part  written  ? 
Pray  you,  if  it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of  study.'  —  *  You  may  do 
it  extempore,'  says  Quince,  *  for  it  is  nothing  but  roaring.'  Starve- 
ling the  Tailor  keeps  the  peace,  and  objects  to  the  lion  and  the  drawn 
sword.  *  I  believe  we  must  leave  the  killing  out  when  all's  done.* 
Starveling,  however,  does  not  start  the  objections  himself,  but  seconds 
them  when  made  by  others,  as  if  he  had  not  spirit  to  express  his  fears 
without  encouragement.  It  is  too  much  to  suppose  all  this  intentional : 
but  it  veiy  luckily  falls  out  so." —  p.  126,  127. 

Mr.  H.  admires  Komeo  and  Juliet  rather  too  much  — 
though  his  encomium  on  it  is  about  the  most  eloquent 
part  of  his  performance:   But  we  really  cannot  sym- 
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pathise  with  all  the  conceits  and  puerilities  that  occur 
in  this  play;  for  instance,  this  exhortation  to  Night, 
which  Mr.  H.  has  extracted  for  praise !  — 

*•  Give  me  my  Borneo  —  and  when  he  shall  die, 
Take  him,  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars, 
And  he  \vill  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine, 
That  all  the  world  will  he  in  love  with  Night,"  &c. 

We  agree,  however,  with  less  reservation,  in  his  rap- 
turous  encomium  on  Lear  —  but  can  aflford  no  extracts. 
The  following  speculation  on  the  character  of  Falstaff 
is  a  striking,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  favourable  specimen 
of  our  author's  manner. 

**  Wit  is  often  a  meagre  suhstitute  for  pleasurable  sensation ;  an 
efi^sion  of  spleen  and  petty  spite  at  the  comforts  of  others,  from  feel- 
ing none  in  itself.  Falsta£f*s  wit  is  an  emanation  of  a  fine  constitu- 
tion; an  exuberance  of  good-humour  and  good-nature;  an  overflow- 
ing of  his  love  of  laughter,  and  good-fellowship ;  a  giving  vent  to  his 
heart*s  ease  and  over-contentment  with  himself  and  others.  He  would 
not  be  in  character  if  he  were  not  so  fat  as  he  is ;  for  there  is  the 
greatest  keeping  in  the  boundless  luxury  of  his  imagination  and  the 
pampered  self-indulgence  of  his  physical  appetites.  He  manures  and 
nourishes  his  mind  with  jests,  as  he  does  his  body  with  sack  and  sugar. 
He  carves  out  his  jokes,  as  he  would  a  capon,  or  a  haunch  of  venison, 
where  there  is  cut  and  come  again ;  and  lavishly  pours  out  upon  them 
the  oil  of  gladness.  His  tongue  drops  fatness,  and  in  the  chambers 
of  his  brain  '  it  snows  of  meat  and  drink.'  He  keeps  up  perpetual 
holiday  and  open  house,  and  we  live  with  him  in  a  round  of  invita- 
tions to  a  rump  and  dozen.  —  Yet  we  are  not  left  to  suppose  that  he 
was  a  mere  sensualist.  All  this  is  as  much  in  imagination  as  in  reality. 
His  sensuality  does  not  engross  and  stupify  his  other  faculties,  but 
'  ascends  me  <  into  the  brain,  clears  away  all  the  dull,  crude  vapours 
that  environ  it,  and  makes  it  full  of  nimble  fiery,  and  delectable 
shapes.*  His  imagination  keeps  up  the  ball  long  after  his  senses  have 
done  with  it.  He  seems  to  have  even  a  greater  enjoyment  of  the 
freedom  from  restraint,  of  good  cheer,  of  his  ease,  of  his  vanity,  in 
the  ideal  and  exaggerated  descriptions  which  he  gives  of  them,  than 
in  £a£t.  He  never  fails  to  enrich  his  discourse  with  allusions  to  eatr 
ing  and  drinking;  but  we  never  see  him  at  table.  He  carries  his  own 
larder  about  with  him,  and  he  is  himself  '  a  tun  of  a  man.'  His  pulling 
out  the  bottle  in  the  field  of  battle  is  a  joke  to  show  his  contempt  for 
glory  accompanied  with  danger,  his  systematic  adherence  to  his  Epi- 
curean philosophy  in  the  most  trying  circumstances.  Again,  such  is 
his  deliberate  exaggeration  of  his  own  vices,  that  it  does  not  seem 
quite  certain  whedier  the  account  of  his  hostess's  bill,  found  in  his 
pocket,  with  such  an  out  of-the-way  charge  for  capons  and  sack  with 
only  one  half-penny-worth  of  bread,  was  not  put  Uiere  by  himself,  as 
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a  trick  to  humour  the  jest  upon  his  favourite  propensities,  and  as  a 
conscious  caricature  of  himself. 

"  The  secret  of  Falstaff's  wit  is  for  the  most  part  a  masterly  pre- 
sence of  mind,  an  absolute  self-possession,  which  nothing  can  distui'b. 
His  repartees  are  involuntary  suggestions  of  his  self-love;  instinctive 
evasions  of  every  thing  that  threatens  to  interrupt  the  career  of  his 
triumphant  jollity  and  self  complacency.  His  very  size  floats  him  out 
of  all  his  difficulties  in  a  sea  of  rich  conceits ;  and  he  turns  round  on 
the  pivot  of  his  convenience,  with  every  occasion  and  at  a  moment*s 
warning.  His  natural  repugnance  to  eveiy  unpleasant  thought  or 
circumstance,  of  itself  makes  light  of  objections,  and  provokes  the  most 
extravagant  and  licentious  answers  in  his  own  justification.  His  in- 
difference to  truth  puts  no  check  upon  lus  invention;  and  the  more 
improbable  and  unexpected  his  contrivances  are,  the  more  happily 
does  he  seem  to  be  delivered  of  them,  the  anticipation  of  their  effect 
acting  as  a  stimulus  to  the  gaiety  of  his  fancy.  The  success  of  one 
adventurous  sally  gives  him  spirits  to  undertake  another ;  he  deals  al- 
ways in  round  numbers,  and  his  exaggerations  and  excuses  are  '  open, 
palpable,  monstrous  as  the  father  that  begets  them.'" — p.  189  — 192. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  make  an  end  of  this.  We  are 
not  in  the  humour  to  discuss  points  of  learning  with 
this  author ;  and  our  readers  now  see  well  enough  what 
sort  of  book  he  has  written.  We  shall  conclude  with  his 
remarks  on  Shakespeare's  style  of  Comedy,  introduced 
in  the  account  of  the  Twelfth  Night. 

*'  This  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  Shake- 
speare's comedies.  It  is  full  of  sweetness  and  pleasantry.  It  is  perhaps 
too  good-natured  for  comedy.  It  has  little  satire,  and  no  spleen.  It 
aims  at  the  ludicrous  rather  than  the  ridiculous.  It  makes  us  laugh  at 
the  follies  of  mankind ;  not  despise  them,  and  still  less  bear  any  ill-will 
towards  them.  Shakespeare's  comic  genius  resembles  the  bee  rather  in 
its  power  of  extracting  sweets  from  weeds  or  ^isons,  than  in  leaving 
a  sting  behind  it.  He  gives  the  most  amusing  exaggeration  of  the 
prevailing  foibles  of  his  characters,  but  in  a  way  that  they  themselves, 
instead  of  being  offended  at,  would  almost  join  in  to  humour ;  he  rather 
contrives  opportunities  for  them  to  show  themselves  off  in  the  happiest 
lights,  than  renders  them  contemptible  in  the  perverse  construcdon  of 
the  wit  or  malice  of  others. 

"  There  is  a  certain  stage  of  society,  in  which  people,  become  con- 
scious of  their  peculiarities  and  absurdities,  affect  to  disguise  what  they 
are,  and  set  up  pretensions  to  what  they  are  not.  This  gives  rise  to  a 
corresponding  style  of  comedy,  the  object  of  which  is  to  detect  the 
disguises  of  self-love,  and  to  make  reprisals  on  these  preposterous  as- 
sumptions of  vanity,  by  marking  the  contrast  between  the  real  and  the 
affected  character  as  severely  as  possible,  and  denying  to  those,  who 
would  impose  on  us  for  what  they  are  not,  even  the  merit  which  they 
have.  This  is  the  comedy  of  artificial  life,  of  wit  and  satire,  such  as 
we  see  it  in  Congreve,  Wycherley,  Vanbrugh,  &c.     But  there  is  a 
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period  in  the  progress  of  mannerB  anterior  to  this,  in  which  the  foibles 
and  follies  of  individuals  are  of  nature's  planting,  not  the  growth  of 
art  or  study ;  in  which  they  are  therefore  unconscious  of  them  them- 
selves, or  care  not  who  knows  them,  if  they  can  but  have  their  whim 
out ;  and  in  which,  as  there  is  no  attempt  at  imposition,  the  spectators 
rather  receive  pleasure  from  humouring  the  inclinations  of  the  persons 
they  laugh  at,  than  wish  to  give  them  pain  by  exposing  their  absurdity. 
This  may  be  called  the  comedy  of  nature ;  and  it  is  &e  comedy  whidi 
we  generaUy  find  in  Shakespeare.  — Whether  the  analysis  here  given 
be  just  or  not,  the  spirit  of  his  comedies  is  evidently  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  the  authors  above  mentioned;  as  it  is  in  its  essence 
the  same  with  that  of  Cervantes,  and  also  very  frequently  of  Moliere, 
though  he  was  more  systematic  in  his  extravagance  than  Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare  6  comedy  is  of  a  pastoral  and  poetical  cast.      Folly  is 
indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  shoots  out  with  native,  happy,  unchecked 
luxuriance.      Absurdity  has  every  encouragement  afforded  it;    and 
nonsense  has  room  to  flourish  in.     Nothing  is  stunted  by  the  churlish, 
icy  hand  of  indifference  or  severity.      The  poet  runs  riot  in  a  conceit, 
and  idolizes  a  quibble.     His  whole  object  is  to  turn  the  meanest  or 
rudest  object  to  a  pleasurable  account.     And  yet  the  relish  which  he 
has  of  a  pun  or  of  the   quaint  humour  of  a  low  character,  does  not 
interfere  with  the  delight  with  which  he  describes  a  beautiful  image, 
or  the  most  refined  love.     The  clown's  forced  jests  do  not  spoil  tibe 
sweetness  of  the  character  of  Viola.     The  same  house  is  big  enough 
to  hold   Malvolio,  the   Countess  Maria,  Sir  Toby,  and   Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek.      For  instance,  nothing  can  fiall  much  lower  than  this  last 
character  in  intellect  or  morals:  yet  how  are  his  weaknesses  nursed 
and   dandled  by  Sir  Toby  into  something  *  high  fiBaitastical ; '  when 
on  Sir  Andrew's  commendation  of  himself  for  dancing  and  fencing. 
Sir  Toby  answers,  —  *  Wherefore  are  these  things  hid  ?     Wherefore 
have  these  gifts  a  curtain  before  them?    Are  they  like  to  take  dust, 
like  Mrs.  Moll's  picture?    Why  dost  thou  not  go  to  church  in  a  gal- 
liard,  and  come  home  in  a  coranto  ?     My  very  walk  should  be  a  jig ! 
I  would  not  so  much  t%  make  water  but  in  a  cinque-pace.      What  dost 
thou  mean  ?     Is  this  a  world  to  hide  virtues  in  ?    1  did  think  by  the 
excellent  constitution  of  thy  leg,  it  was  framed  under  the  star  of  a 
galliard!' — How  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  the  Clown  afterwards 
chirp  over  their  cups !  how  they  *  rouse  tJbe  night-owl  in  a  catch,  able 
to  draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver  I '    What  can  be  better  than  Sir 
Toby's  unanswerable  answer  to  Malvolio,  *  Dost  thou  think,  because 
thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale?' —  In  a  word, 
the  best  turn  is  given  to  everything,  instead  of  the  worst     There  is  a 
constant  infusion  of  the  romantic  and  enthusiastic,  in  proportion  as  the 
characters  are  natural  and  sincere :  whereas,  in  the  more  artificial  style 
of  comedy,  everything  gives  way  to  ridicule  and  indifference ;  there 
l)eing  nothing  left  but  affectation  on  one  side,  and  incredulity  on  the 
other."— p.  256  —  259 
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SardanapaluSy  a  Tragedy,  The  Two  Foscari,  a  Tragedy.  Cain, 
a  Mystery,  By  Lord  Byron.  8vo.  pp.  440.  Murray. 
LoDdon:  1822* 

It  must  be  a  more  difficult  thing  to  write  a  good  play  — 
or  even  a  good  dramatic  poem  —  than  we  had  imagined. 
Not  that  we  should,  a  priori^  have  imagined  it  to  be 
very  easy:  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  fact,  that,  in  comparatively  rude  times,  when  the 
resources  of  the  art  had  been  less  carefully  considered, 
and  Poetry  certainly  had  not  collected  all  her  materials, 
success  seems  to  have  been  more  frequently,  and  far 
more  easily  obtained.  From  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  till  the  end  of  James's,  the  drama  formed  by  far 
the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  part  of  our  poetry, — 
and  indeed  of  our  literature  in  general.  From  that 
period  to  the  Revolution,  it  lost  a  part  of  its  splendour 
and  originality;  but  still  continued  to  occupy  the  most 
conspicuous  and  considerable  place  in  our  literary  annals. 
For  the  last  century,  it  has  been  quite  otherwise.  Our 
poetry  has  ceased  almost  entirely  to  be  dramatic;  and, 
though  men  of  great  name  and  great  talent  have  occa- 
sionally adventured  into  this  once  fertile  field,  they  have 
reaped  no  laurels,  and  left  no  trophies  behind  them. 
The  genius  of  Dryden  appears  nowhere  to  so  little  ad- 
vantage as  in  his  tragedies;  and  the  contrast  is  truly 
humiliating  when,  in  a  presumptuous  attempt  to  heighten 
the  colouring,  or  enrich  the  simplicity  of  Shakespeare, 
he  bedaubs  with  obscenity,  or  deforms  with  rant,  the 
genuiae  passion  and  profligacy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra 

—  or  intrudes  on  the  enchanted  solitude  of  Prospero 

*  I  have  thought  it  best  to  put  all  my  Dramatical  criticisms  in  one 
series :  and,  therefore,  1  take  the  tragedies  of  Lord  Byron  in  this  place 

—  and  apart  from  his  other  poetry. 
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and  his  daughter,  with  the  tones  of  worldly  gallantry, 
or  the  caricatures  of  affected  simplicity.  Otway,  witii 
the  sweet  and  mellow  diction  of  the  former  age,  had 
none  of  its  force,  variety,  or  invention.  Its  decaying 
fires  burst  forth  in  some  strong  and  irregular  flashes,  in 
the  disorderly  scenes  of  Lee;  and  simk  at  last  in  the 
ashes,  and  scarcely  glowing  embers,  of  Rowe. 

Since  his  time  —  tiU  very  lately  —  the  school  of  our 
ancient  dramatists  has  been  deserted :  and  we  can 
scarcely  say  that  any  new  one  has  been  established. 
Instead  of  the  irregular  and  comprehensive  plot  —  the 
rich  discursive  dialogue  —  the  ramblings  of  fancy  —  the 
magic  creations  of  poetry  —  the  rapid  succession  of  in- 
cidents and  characters  —  the  soft,  flexible,  and  ever- 
varying  diction  —  and  the  flowing,  continuous,  and  easy 
versification,  which  characterised  those  masters  of  the 
golden  time,  we  have  had  tame,  formal,  elaborate,  and 
stately  compositions  —  meagre  stories  —  few  personages 
—  characters  decorous  and  consistent,  but  without 
nature  or  spirit  —  a  guarded,  timid,  classical  diction  — 
ingenious  and  methodical  disquisitions  —  turgid  or  sen- 
tentious declamations  —  and  a  solemn  and  monotonous 
strain  of  versification.  Nor  can  this  be  ascribed,  even 
plausibly,  to  any  decay  of  genius  among  us;  for  the 
most  remakable  failures  have  fallen  on  the  highest 
talents.  We  have  already  hinted  at  the  miscarriages  of 
Dryden.  The  exquisite  taste  and  fine  observation  of 
Addison,  produced  only  the  solemn  mawkishness  of  Cato. 
The  beautiful  fancy,  the  gorgeous  diction,  and  generous 
affections  of  Thomson,  were  chilled  and  withered  as  soon 
as  he  touched  the  verge  of  the  Drama ;  where  his  name 
is  associated  with  a  mass  of  verbose  puerility,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  could  ever  have  proceeded  from  the 
author  of  the  Seasons  and  the  Castle  of  Indolence.  Even 
the  mighty  intellect,  the  eloquent  morality,  and  lofty  style 
of  Johnson,  which  gave  too  tragic  and  magnificent  a 
tone  to  his  ordinary  writing,  failed  altogether  to  support 
him  in  his  attempt  to  write  actual  tragedy;  and  Irene 
is  not  only  unworthy  of  the  imitator  of  Juvenal  and  the 
author  of  Rassclas  and  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  but  is 
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absolutely,  and  in  itself,  nothing  better  than  a  tissue  of 
wearisome  and  unimpassioned  declamations.  We  have 
named  the  most  celebrated  names  in  our  literature,  since 
the  decline  of  the  drama,  almost  to  our  own  days ;  and 
if  they  have  neither  lent  any  new  honours  to  the  stage, 
nor  borrowed  any  from  it,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that 
those  who  adventured  with  weaker  powers  had  no  better 
fortime.  The  Mourning  Bride  of  Congreve,  the  Re- 
venge of  Yo\mg,  and  the  Douglas  of  Home  [we  cannot 
add  the  Mysterious  Mother  of  Walpole  —  even  to  please 
Lord  Byron],  are  almost  the  only  tragedies  of  the  last 
age  that  are  &miliar  to  the  present;  and  they  are  evi- 
dently the  works  of  a  feebler  and  more  eflfeminate  ge-. 
neration  —  indicating,  as  much  by  their  exaggerations 
as  by  their  timidity,  their  own  consciousness  of  inferiority 
to  their  great  predecessors  —  whom  they  aflfected,  how- 
ever, not  to  imitate,  but  to  supplant. 

But  the  native  taste  of  our  people  was  not  thus  to  be 
seduced  and  perverted;  and  when  the  wits  of  Queen 
Anne's  time  had  lost  the  authority  of  living  authors,  it 
asserted  itself  by  a  fond  recurrence  to  its  original  stand- 
ards, and  a  resolute  neglect  of  the  more  regular  and 
elaborate  dramas  by  which  they  had  been  succeeded. 
Shakespeare,  whom  it  had  long  been  the  fashion  to  decry 
and  even  ridicule,  as  the  poet  of  a  rude  and  barbarous 
age  *,  was  reinstated  in  his  old  supremacy :  and  when 
his  legitimate  progeny  could  no  longer  be  found  at  home, 
his  spurious  issue  were  hailed  with  rapture  from  foreign 

*  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  to  find  such  a  man  as  Goldsmith 
joining  in  this  pitiful  sneer.  In  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  he  constantly 
represents  his  famous  town  ladies,  Miss  Caroline  Amelia  Wilelmina 
«  Skeggs,  and  the  other,  as  discoursing  about  "  high  life,  Shakespeare, 
and  the  musical  glasses!'* — ^And,  in  a  more  serious  passage,  he  in- 
troduces a  player  as  astonishing  the  Vicar,  bj  informing  him  that 
"  Dryden  and  Howe's  manner  were  quite  out  of  fashion  —  our  taste 
has  gone  back  a  whole  century ;  Fletcher,  Ben  Johnson,  and,  above  all, 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  are  the  only  things  that  go  down.'*  "  How !  '* 
says  the  Vicar,  **is  it  possible  that  the  present  age  can  be  pleased 
with  that  antiquMed  dialect,  that  obsolete  humour,  and  those  over- 
charged characters  which  abound  in  the  works  you  mention?"  No 
writer  of  name,  who  was  *  not  aiming  at  a  paradox,  would  venture  to 
say  this  ^low. 
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countries,  and  inyited  and  welcomed  with  the  most  eager 
enthusiasm  on  their  arrival.  The  German  imitations, 
of  Schiller  and  Kotzebue,  caricatured  and  distorted  as 
they  were  by  the  aberrations  of  a  vulgar  and  vitiated 
taste,  had  still  so  much  of  the  raciness  and  vigour  of  the 
old  English  drama,  from  which  they  were  avowedly 
derived,  that  they  instantly  became  more  popular  in 
England  than  any  thing  that  her  own  artists  had  re- 
cently produced;  and  served  still  more  eflfectually  to 
recall  our  affections  to  their  native  and  legitimate  rulers. 
Then  followed  republications  of  Massinger,  and  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  and  Ford,  and  their  contemporaries 
—  and  a  host  of  new  tragedies,  all  written  in  avowed 
and  elaborate  imitation  of  the  ancient  models.  Miss 
Baillie,  we  rather  think,  had  the  merit  of  leading  the 
way  in  this  return  to  our  old  allegiance  —  and  then  came 
a  volume  of  plays  by  Mr.  Chenevix,  and  a  succession  of 
single  plays,  all  of  considerable  merit,  from  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, Mr.  Maturin,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Barry  Cornwall, 
and  Mr.  Milman.  The  first  and  the  last  of  these  names 
are  the  most  likely  to  be  remembered ;  but  none  of  them, 
we  fear,  will  ever  be  ranked  with  the  older  worthies ;  nor 
is  it  conceivable  that  any  age  should  ever  class  them 
together. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  altogether  to  deny,  that 
there  may  be  some  illusion,  in  our  habitual  feelings,  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  great  originals  —  consecrated  as  they 
are,  in  our  imaginations,  by  early  admiration,  and  as- 
sociated, as  all  their  peculiarities,  and  the  mere  accidents 
and  oddities  of  their  diction  now  are,  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  intrinsic  excellences.  It  is  owing  to  this, 
we  suppose,  that  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  ask  our- 
selves, steadily,  and  without  an  inward  startling  and 
feeling  of  alarm,  what  reception  one  of  Shakespeare's 
irregular  plays-ihe  Tempest  for  example,  or  the  Mid- 
summer  Night's  Dream — would  be  likely  to  meet  with, 
if  it  were  now  to  appear  for  the  first  time,  without  name, 
notice  or  preparation  1  Nor  can  we  pursue  the  hazardous 
suppostion  through  all  the  possibilities  to  which  it  in- 
vites us,  without  something  like  a  sense  of  impiety  and 
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profaaation.  Yet,  though  some  little  superstition  may 
mingle  with  our  £aith,  we  must  still  believe  it  to  be  the 
true  one.  Though  time  may  have  hallowed  many  things 
that  were  at  first  but  common,  and  accidental  associa^ 
tions  imparted  a  charm  to  much  that  was  in  itself  in- 
difTerent,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  there  was  an  original 
sanctity,  which  time  only  matured  and  extended  —  and 
an  inherent  charm  from  which  the  association  derived 
all  its  power.  And  when  we  look  candidly  and  calmly 
to  the  works  of  our  early  dramatists,  it  is  impossible,  we 
think,  to  dispute,  that  after  criticism  has  done  its  worst 
on  them  —  aAer  all  deductions  for  impossible  plots  and 
fantastical  characters,  imaccountable  forms  of  speech, 
and  occasional  extravagance,  indelicacy,  and  horrors  — 
there  is  a  facility  and  richness  about  them,  both  of  thought 
and  of  diction  —  a  force  of  invention,  and  a  depth  of  sa- 
gacity —  an  originality  of  conception,  and  a  play  of  fancy 
—  a  nakedness  and  energy  of  passion,  and,  above  all,  a 
copiousness  of  imagery,  and  a  sweetness  and  flexibility 
of  verse,  which  is  altogether  unrivalled,  in  earlier  or  in 
later  times ;  —  and  places  them,  in  our  estimation,  in  the 
very  highest  and  foremost  place  among  ancient  or 
modem  poets. 

It  is  in  these  particulars  that  the  inferiority  of  their 
recent  imitators  is  most  apparent — in  the  want  of  ease 
and  variety — originality  and  grace.  There  is,  in  all 
their  attempts,  whatever  may  be  their  other  merits  or 
defects,  an  air  of  anxiety  and  labour  —  and  indications, 
by  far  too  visible,  at  once  of  timidity  and  ambition.  This 
may  arise,  in  part,  from  the  fact  of  their  being,  too  ob- 
viously and  consciously,  imitators.  They  do  not  aspire 
so  much  to  rival  the  genius  of  their  originals,  as  to  copy 
their  maimer.  They  do  not  write  as  they  would  have 
written  in  the  present  day,  but  as  they  imagine  they 
themselves  would  have  written  two  hundred  years  ago. 
They  revive  the  antique  phraseology,  repeat  the  vener- 
able oaths,  and  emulate  the  quaint  familiarities  of  that 
classical  period  —  and  wonder  that  they  are  not  mistaken 
for  new  incarnations  of  its  departed  poets !  One  great 
cause  why  they  are  not,  is,  that  they  speak  an  unnatural 
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dialect,  and  are  constrained  by  a  masquerade  habit;  in 
neither  of  which  it  is  possible  to  display  that  freedom, 
and  those  deUcate  traits  of  character,  which  are  the  life 
of  the  drama,  and  were  among  the  chief  merits  of  those 
who  once  exalted  it  so  highly.  Another  bad  effect  of 
imitation,  and  especially  of  the  imitation  of  imequaJ  and 
irregular  models  in  a  critical  age,  is,  that  nothing  is 
thought  fit  to  be  copied  but  the  exquisite  and  shining 
passages ;  —  from  wMch  it  results,  in  the  first  place,  that 
all  our  rivalry  is  reserved  for  occasions  in  which  its 
success  is  most  hopeless ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that 
instances,  even  of  occasional  success,  want  their  proper 
grace  and  eflfect,  by  being  deprived  of  the  rehef,  shading, 
and  preparation,  which  they  would  naturally  have  re- 
ceived in  a  less  fastidious  composition;  and,  instead  of 
the  warm  and  native  and  ever-varying  graces  of  a  spon- 
taneous eflFosion,  the  work  acquires  the  fSalse  and  feeble 
brilliancy  of  a  prize  essay  in  a  foreign  tongue  —  a  collec- 
tion of  splendid  patches  of  diflferent  texture  and  pattern. 
At  the  bottom  of  all  this  —  and  perhaps  as  its  most 
efficient  cause  —  there  lurks,  we  suspect,  an  unreasonable 
and  \mdue  dread  of  criticism ;  —  not  the  dehberate  and 
indulgent  criticism  which  we  exercise,  rather  for  the 
encouragement  of  talent  than  its  warning  —  but  the 
vigilant  and  paltry  derision  which  is  perpetually  stirring 
in  idle  societies,  and  but  too  continually  present  to 
the  spirits  of  all  who  aspire  to  their  notice.  There  is 
nothing  so  certain,  we  take  it,  as  that  those  who  are  the 
most  alert  in  discovering  the  faults  of  a  work  of  genius, 
are  the  least  touched  with  its  beauties.  Those  who 
admire  and  enjoy  fine  poetry,  in  short,  are  quite  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  persons  from  those  who  find  out  its  flaws 
and  defects  — who  are  sharp  at  detecting  a  plagiarism  or 
a  grammatical  inaccuracy,  and  laudably  industrious  in 
bringing  to  light  an  obscure  passage  —  sneering  at  an 
exaggerated  one  —  or  wondering  at  the  meaning  of  some 
piece  of  excessive  simplicity.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  the 
praises  of  such  people ;  for  they  never  praise ;  —  and  it 
is  truly  very  little  worth  while  to  disarm  their  censure. 
It  is  only  the  praises  of  the  real  lovers  of  poetrj'^  that 
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ever  give  it  true  fame  or  popularity —  and  these  are  little 
affected  by  the  cavils  of  the  fastidious.  Yet  the  genius 
of  most  modem  writers  seems  to  be  rebuked  under  that 
of  those  pragmatical  and  insignificant  censors.  They  are 
so  much  afraid  of  faults,  that  they  will  scarcely  venture 
upon  beauties ;  and  seem  more  anxious  in  general  to  be 
mje^  than  original.  They  dare  not  indulge  in  a  florid 
and  magnificent  way  of  writing,  for  fear  of  being  charged 
with  bombast  by  the  cold-blooded  and  malignant.  They 
must  not  be  tender,  lest  they  should  be  laughed  at  for 
puling  and  whining;  nor  discursive  nor  fanciful  like 
their  great  predecessors,  under  pain  of  being  held  out 
to  derision,  as  ingenious  gentlemen  who  have  dreamed 
that  the  gods  have  made  them  poetical ! 

Thus,  the  dread  of  ridicule,  which  they  have  ever 
before  their  eyes,  represses  all  the  emotions,  on  the 
expression  of  which  their  success  entirely  depends ;  and 
in  order  to  escape  the  blame  of  those  to  whom  they  can 
give  no  pleasure,  and  through  whom  they  can  gain  no 
fame,  they  throw  away  their  best  chance  of  pleasing  those 
who  are  capable  of  relishing  their  excellences,  and  on 
whose  admiration  alone  their  reputation  must  at  all 
events  be  founded.  There  is  a  great  want  of  mag- 
nanimity, we  think,  as  well  as  of  wisdom,  in  this  sen- 
sitiveness  to  blame;  and  we  are  convinced  that  no 
modem  author  will  ever  write  with  the  grace  and  vigour 
of  the  older  ones,  who  does  not  write  with  some  portion 
of  their  fearlessness  and  indifference  to  censure.  Cou- 
rage^ in  short,  is  at  least  as  necessary  as  genius  to  the 
success  of  a  work  of  imagination;  since,  without  this, 
it  is  impossible  to  attain  that  freedom  and  self-possession, 
without  which  no  talents  can  ever  have  fair  play,  and, 
far  less,  that  inward  confidence  and  exaltation  of  spirit 
which  must  accompany  all  the  higher  acts  of  the  under- 
standing. The  earlier  writers  had  probably  less  occasion 
for  courage  to  secure  them  these  advantages;  as  the 
pubhc  was  far  less  critical  in  their  day,  and  much  more 
prone  to  admiration  than  to  derision:  But  we  can  still 
trace  in  their  writings  the  indications  both  of  a  proud 
consciousness  of  their  own  powers  and  privileges,  and  of 
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a  brave  contempt  for  the  cavils  to  which  they  might 
expose  themselves.  In  our  own  times,  we  know  but 
one  writer  who  is  emancipated  from  this  slavish  awe  of 
vulgar  detraction  —  this  petty  timidity  about  being  de- 
tected in  blimders  and  fiiults ;  and  that  is  the  illustrious 
author  of  Waverley,  and  the  other  novels  that  have  made 
an  era  in  our  literature  as  remarkable,  and  as  likely 
to  be  remembered,  as  any  which  can  yet  be  traced  in  its 
history.  We  shall  not  now  say  how  large  a  portion  of 
his  success  we  ascribe  to  this  intrepid  temper  of  his 
genius;  but  we  are  confident  that  no  person  can  read 
any  one  of  his  wonderful  works,  without  feeling  that 
their  author  was  utterly  careless  of  the  reproach  of  small 
imperfections;  disdained  the  inglorious  labour  of  per- 
petual correctness,  and  has  consequently  imparted  to  his 
productions  that  spirit  and  ease  and  variety,  which  re- 
minds us  of  better  times,  and  gives  lustre  and  effect  to 
those  rich  and  resplendent  passages  to  which  it  left  him 
free  to  aspire. 

Lord  Byron,  in  some  respects,  may  appear  not  to  have 
been  wanting  in  intrepidity.  He  has  not  certainly  been 
very  tractable  to  advice,  nor  very  patient  of  blame. 
But  this,  in  him,  we  fear,  is  not  superiority  to  censure, 
but  aversion  to  it;  and,  instead  of  proving  that  he  is 
indifferent  to  detraction,  shows  only,  tibat  the  dread  and 
dislike  of  it  operate  with  more  than  common  force  on 
his  mind.  A  critic,  whose  object  was  to  give  pain,  would 
desire  no  better  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  his  inflictions, 
than  the  bitter  scorn  and  fierce  defiance  with  which  they 
are  encountered;  and  the  more  vehemently  the  noble 
author  protests  that  he  despises  the  reproaches  that 
have  been  bestowed  on  him,  the  more  certain  it  is  that 
he  suffers  from  their  severity,  and  would  be  glad  to 
escape,  if  he  cannot  overbear,  them.  But  however  this 
may  be,  we  think  it  is  certain  that  his  late  dramatic 
efforts  have  not  been  made  carelessly,  or  without  anxiety. 
To  us,  at  least,  they  seem  very  elaborate  and  hard- 
wrought  compositions;  and  this  indeed  we  take  to  be 
their  leading  characteristic,  and  the  key  to  most  of  their 
peculiarities. 
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Considered  as  Poems,  we  confess  they  appear  to  us  to 
be  rather  heavy,  verbose,  and  inelegant  —  deficient  in  the 
passion  and  energy  which  belongs  to  the  other  writings 
of  the  noble  author  —  and  still  more  in  the  richness  of 
imagery,  the  originaUty  of  thought,  and  the  sweetness  of 
versification  for  which  he  used  to  be  distinguished.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  solenm,  proUx,  and  ostentatious  — 
lengthened  out  by  large  preparations  for  catastrophes 
that  never  arrive,  and  tantalizing  us  with  slight  spe- 
cimens and  glimpses  of  a  higher  interest,  scattered 
thinly  up  and  down  many  weary  pages  of  declamation. 
Along  with  the  concentrated  pathos  and  homestruck 
sentiments  of  his  former  poetry,  the  noble  author  seems 
also,  we  cannot  imagine  why,  to  have  discarded  the 
spirited  and  melodious  versification  in  which  they  were 
embodied,  and  to  have  formed  to  himself  a  measure 
equally  remote  from  the  spring  and  vigour  of  his  former 
compositions,  and  from  the  softness  and  flexibility  of  the 
ancient  masters  of  the  drama*  There  are  some  sweet 
lines,  and  many  of  great  weight  and  energy;  but  the 
general  march  of  the  verse  is  cumbrous  and  unmusical. 
His  lines  do  not  vibrate  like  poUshed  lances,  at  once 
strong  and  light,  in  the  hands  of  his  persons,  but  are 
wielded  like  clumsy  batons  in  a  bloodless  affiray.  Instead 
of  the  gr^Al  iiarity  aud  idiomatical  idodie,  of 
Shakespeare,  they  are  apt,  too,  to  fall  into  clumsy  prose, 
in  their  approaches  to  the  easy  and  colloquial  style ;  and, 
in  the  loftier  passages,  are  occasionally  deformed  by  low 
and  common  images,  that  harmonize  but  ill  with  the 
general  solemnity  of  the  diction. 

As  Plays,  we  are  afraid  we  must  also  say  that  the 
pieces  before  us  are  wanting  in  interest,  character,  and 
action :  —  at  least  we  must  say  this  of  the  three  last  of 
them — for  there  is  interest  in  Sardanapalus  —  and 
beauties  besides,  that  make  us  blind  to  its  other  defects. 
There  is,  however,  throughout,  a  want  of  dramatic  effect 
and  variety ;  and  we  suspect  there  is  something  in  the 
character  or  habit  of  Lord  Byron's  genius  which  will 
render  this  unattainable.  He  has  too  little  sympathy 
with  the  ordinary  feelings  and  frailties  of  humanity,  to 
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succeed  well  in  their  representation  —  "  His  soul  is  like 
a  star,  and  dwells  apart."  It  does  not  "  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  nature,"  nor  catch  the  hues  of  surrounding  objects; 
but,  like  a  kindled  fiimace,  throws  out  its  intense  glare 
and  gloomy  grandeur  on  the  narrow  sdene  which  it 
irradiates.  He  has  given  us,  in  his  other  works,  some 
glorious  pictures  of  nature  —  some  magnificent  reflec- 
tions, and  some  inimitable  delineations  of  character :  But 
the  same  feelings  prevail  in  them  all ;  and  his  portraits 
in  particular,  though  a  littie  varied  in  the  drapery  and 
attitude,  seem  all  copied  from  the  same  original.  His 
Childe  Harold,  his  Giaoiu:,  Conrad,  Lara,  Manfred,  Cain, 
and  Lucifer  —  are  all  one  individual.  There  is  the  same 
varnish  of  voluptuousness  on  the  surface  —  the  same 
canker  of  misanthropy  at  the  core,  of  all  he  touches. 
He  cannot  draw  the  changes  of  many-coloured  life,  nor 
transport  himself  into  the  condition  of  the  infinitely  di- 
versified characters  by  whom  a  stage  should  be  peopled. 
The  very  intensity  of  his  feelings  —  the  loftiness  of  his 
view — the  pride  of  his  nature  or  his  genius  — withhold 
him  from  this  identification ;  so  that  in  personating  the 
heroes  of  the  scene,  he  does  little  but  repeat  himself.  It 
would  be  better  for  him,  we  think,  if  it  were  otherwise. 
We  are  sure  it  would  be  better  for  his  readers.  He 
would  get  more  fame,  and  things  of  far  more  worth  than 
fame,  if  he  would  condescend  to  a  more  extended  and 
cordial  sympathy  with  his  fellow-creatures;  and  we 
should  have  more  variety  of  fine  poetry,  and,  at  all 
events,  better  tragedies.  We  have  no  business  to  read 
him  a  homily  on  the  sinfulness  of  pride  and  uncharity ; 
but  we  have  a  right  to  say,  that  it  argues  a  poorness  of 
genius  to  keep  always  to  the  same  topics  and  persons; 
and  that  the  world  will  weary  at  last  of  the  most  ener- 
getic pictures  of  misanthropes  and  madmen  —  outiaws 
and  their  mistresses ! 

A  man  gifted  as  he  is,  when  he  aspires  at  dramatic 
fame,  should  emulate  the  greatest  of  dramatists.  Let 
Lord  Byron  then  think  of  Shakespeare  —  and  consider 
what  a  noble  range  of  character,  what  a  freedom  from 
mannerism  and  egotism,  there  is  in  him !     How  much  he 
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seems  to  have  studied  nature ;  how  little  to  have  thought 
about  himself;  how  seldom  to  have  repeated  or  glanced 
back  at  his  own  most  successfiil  inventions !  Why  in- 
deed should  he  1  Nature  was  still  open  before  him,  and 
inexhaustible;  and  the  freshness  and  variety  that  still 
delight  his  readers,  must  have  had  constant  attractions 
for  himself.  Take  his  Hamlet,  for  instance.  What  a 
character  is  there !  —  how  fiill  of  thought  and  refinement, 
and  fancy  and  individuaUty !  "  How  infinite  in  facul- 
ties !  In  form  and  motion  how  express  and  admirable ! 
The  beauty  of  the  universe,  the  paragon  of  animals !  '* 
Yet  close  the  play,  and  we  meet  with  him  no  more  — 
neither  in  the  author's  other  works,  nor  any  where  else  ! 
A  common  author,  who  had  hit  upon  such  a  character, 
would  have  dragged  it  in  at  every  turn,  and  worn  it  to 
very  tatters.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  again,  is  a  world  of  wit 
and  humour  in  himself.  But  except  in  the  two  parts  of 
Henry  IV.,  there  would  have  been  no  trace  of  such  a 
being,  had  not  the  author  been  "  ordered  to  continue 
him"  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  He  is  not  the 
least  like  Benedick,  or  Mercutio,  or  Sir  Toby  Belch,  or 
any  of  the  other  witty  and  jovial  personages  of  the  same 
author  —  nor  are  they  like  each  other.  Othello  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  powerM  inventions  on  the 
stage.  But  when  the  play  closes,  we  hear  no  more  of 
him !  The  poet's  creation  comes  no  more  to  life  again, 
under  a  fictitious  name,  than  the  real  man  would  have 
done.  Lord  Byron  in  Shakespeare's  place,  would  have 
peopled  the  world  with  black  OtheUos!  What  indica- 
tions are  there  of  Lear  in  any  of  his  earlier  plays? 
What  traces  of  it  in  any  that  he  wrote  afterwards? 
None.  It  might  have  been  written  by  any  other  man, 
he  is  so  littie  conscious  of  it.  He  never  once  returns  to 
that  huge  sea  of  sorrow ;  but  has  left  it  standing  by  itself, 
shoreless  and  unapproachable !  Who  else  could  have 
afforded  not  to  have  "  drowned  the  stage  with  tears " 
from  such  a  source?  But  we  must  break  away  from 
Shakespeare,  and  come  at  last  to  the  work  before  us. 

In  a  very  brief  preface,  Lord  Byron  renews  his  protest 
against  looking  upon  any  of  his  plays  as  having  been 
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composed  "  with  the  most  remote  view  to  the  stage,"  — 
and,  at  the  same  time,  testifies  in  behalf  of  the  Unities^ 
as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  drama  —  according  to 
what  "  was,  till  lately,  the  law  of  literature  throughout 
the  world,  and  is  still  so,  in  the  more  civilised  parts  of 
it."  We  do  not  think  those  opinions  very  consistent; 
and  we  think  that  neither  of  them  could  possibly  find 
favour  with  a  person  whose  genius  had  a  truly  dramatic 
character.  We  should  as  soon  expect  an  orator  to  com- 
pose a  speech  altogether  imfit  to  be  spoken.  A  drama 
is  not  merely  a  dialogue,  but  an  action :  and  necessarily 
supposes  that  somethnag  is  to  pass  before  the  eyes  of  as- 
sembled spectators.  Whatever  is  peculiar  to  its  written 
part,  should  derive  its  peculiarity  firom  this  consideration. 
Its  style  should  be  throughout  an  accompaniment  to  ac- 
tion —  and  should  be  calculated  to  excite  the  emotions, 
and  keep  alive  the  attention,  of  gazing  multitudes.  If 
an  author  does  not  bear  this  continually  in  his  mind,  and 
does  not  write  in  the  ideal  presence  of  an  eager  and 
diversified  assemblage,  he  may  be  a  poet  perhaps,  but 
assuredly  he  never  will  be  a  dramatist.  If  Lord  Byron 
reaUy  does  not  wish  to  impregnate  his  elaborate  scenes 
with  the  living  spirit  of  the  drama  —  if  he  has  no  hanker- 
ing after  stage  effect  —  if  he  is  not  haunted  with  the 
visible  presentment  of  the  persons  he  has  created  —  if ,  in 
setting  down  a  vehement  invective,  he  does  not  fancy 
the  tone  in  which  Mr.  Kean  would  deUver  it,  and  antici- 
pate the  long  applauses  of  the  pit,  then  he  may  be  sure 
that  neither  his  feelings  nor  his  genius  are  in  imison 
with  the  stage  at  all.  Why,  then,  should  he  affect  the 
form,  without  the  power  of  tragedy  ?  He  may,  indeed, 
produce  a  mystery,  like  Gain,  or  a  far  sweeter  vision,  like 
Manfred,  without  subjecting  liimself  to  the  censure  of 
legitimate  criticism :  But  if,  with  a  regrdar  subject  before 
him,  capable  of  all  the  strength  and  graces  of  the  drama, 
he  does  not  feel  himself  able  or  mllmg  to  draw  forth  ite 
resources  so  as  to  affect  an  audience  with  terror  and 
delight,  he  is  not  the  man  we  want  —  and  his  time  and 
talents  are  wasted  here.  Didactic  reasoning  and  elo- 
quent description  wiU  not  compensate,  in  a  play,  for  a 
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dearth  of  dramatic  spirit  and  invention:  and  besides, 
sterling  sense  and  poetry,  as  such,  ought  to  stand  by 
themselves,  without  the  unmeaning  mockery  of  a  dra- 
matis persofUB. 

As  to  Lord  Byron's  pretending  to  set  up  the  Unities 
at  this  time  of  day,  as  "  the  law  of  literature  throughout 
the  world,"  it  is  mere  caprice  and  contradiction.  He,  if 
ever  man  was,  is  a  law  to  himself —  "  a  chartered  liber- 
tine ; "  —  and  now,  when  he  is  tired  of  this  unbridled 
licence,  he  wants  to  do  penance  within  the  Unities  f 
This  certainly  looks  very  IDce  affectation ;  or,  if  there  is 
any  thing  sincere  in  it,  the  motive  must  be,  that,  by 
getting  rid  of  so  much  story  and  action,  in  order  to 
simpli]^  the  plot  and  bring  it  within  the  prescribed 
Umits,  he  may  fill  up  the  blank  spaces  with  long  discus- 
sions,  and  have  nearly  all  the  talk  to  himself!  For  our- 
selves, we  vnll  confess  that  we  have  had  a  considerable 
contempt  for  those  same  Unities^  ever  since  we  read 
Dennis's  Criticism  on  Cato  in  our  boyhood  —  except  in- 
deed the  imity  of  action,  which  Lord  Byron  does  not 
appear  to  set  much  store  by.  Dr.  Johnson,  we  conceive, 
has  pretty  well  settled  this  question :  and  if  Lord  Byron 
chooses  to  grapple  with  him,  he  will  find  that  it  requires 
a  stronger  arm  than  that  with  which  he  puts  down  our 
Laureates.  We  shall  only  add,  that  when  the  modems 
tie  themselves  down  to  write  tragedies  of  the  same 
length,  and  on  the  same  simple  plan,  in  other  respects, 
with  those  of  Sophocles  and  ^schylus,  we  shall  not  ob- 
ject to  their  adhering  to  the  Unities ;  for  there  can,  in 
that  case,  be  no  sufficient  inducement  for  violating  them. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  hold  that  English  dramatic 
poetry  soars  above  the  Unities^  just  as  the  imagination 
does.  The  only  pretence  for  insisting  on  them  is,  that 
we  suppose  the  stage  itself  to  be,  actually  and  really, 
the  very  spot  on  which  a  given  action  is  performed; 
and,  if  so,  this  space  cannot  be  removed  to  another.  But 
the  supposition  is  manifestly  quite  contrary  to  truth  and 
experience.  The  stage  is  considered  merely  as  a  place 
in  which  any  given  action  ad  libitum  may  be  performed ; 
and  accordingly  may  be  shifted,  and  is  so  in  imagination, 
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as  often  as  the  action  requires  it.  That  any  writer  should 
ever  have  insisted  on  such  an  unity  as  this,  must  appear 
sufficiently  preposterous;  but,  that  the  defence  of  it 
should  be  taken  up  by  an  author  whose  plays  are  never 
to  be  acted  at  all,  and  which,  therefore,  have  nothing 
more  than  a  nominal  reference  to  any  stage  or  locality 
whatever,  must  strike  one  as  absolutely  incredible. 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  disadvantage,  and, 
in  truth,  absurdity,  of  sacrificing  higher  objects  to  a 
formality  of  this  kind,  is  strikingly  displayed  in  one  of 
these  dramas  —  The  Two  Foscari.  The  whole  interest 
here  turns  upon  the  younger  of  them  having  returned 
from  banishment,  in  defiance  of  the  law  and  its  conse- 
quences, from  an  unconquerable  longing  after  his  native 
country.  Now,  the  only  way  to  have  made  this  senti- 
ment palpable,  the  practicable  foundation  of  stupendous 
sufierings,  would  have  been,  to  have  presented  him  to 
the  audience  wearing  out  his  heart  in  exile  —  and  form- 
ing his  resolution  to  return,  at  a  distance  from  his 
country,  or  hovering,  in  excruciating  suspense,  within 
sight  of  its  borders.  We  might  then  have  caught  some 
glimpse  of  the  nature  of  his  motives,  and  of  so  extra- 
ordinary a  character.  But  as  this  would  have  been 
contrary  to  one  of  the  Unities,  we  first  meet  with  him 
led  from  "  the  Question,"  and  afterwards  taken  back  to 
it  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  or  clinging  to  the  dungeon-walls 
of  his  native  city,  and  expiring  from  his  dread  of  leaving 
them ;  and  therefore  feel  more  wonder  than  sjnipathy, 
when  we  are  told,  in  a  Jeremiad  of  wilftd  lamentations, 
that  these  agonising  consequences  have  resulted,  not 
from  guilt  or  disaster,  but  merely  from  the  intensity  of 
his  love  for  his  country. 

But  we  must  now  look  at  the  other  Tragedies ;  and 
on  turning  again  to  Sardanapalus,  we  are  half  inclined 
to  repent  of  the  severity  of  some  of  our  preceding  re- 
marks, or  to  own  at  least  that  they  are  not  strictly 
apphcable  to  this  performance.  It  is  a  work  beyond  all 
question  of  great  beauty  and  power;  and  though  the 
heroine  has  many  traits  in  common  with  the  Medoras 
and  Gulnares  of  Lord  Byron's  undramatic  poetry,  the 
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hero  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  new  character  in  his  haads. 
He  has,  indeed,  the  scorn  of  war,  and  glory,  and  priest- 
craft, and  regular  morality,  which  distinguishes  the  rest 
of  his  Lordship's  favourites ;  but  he  has  no  misanthropy, 
and  very  little  pride  —  and  may  be  regarded,  on  the 
whole,  as  one  of  the  most  truly  good-humoured,  amiable, 
and  respectable  voluptuaries  to  whom  we  have  ever  been 
presented.      In   this   conception   of  his   character,  the 
author  has  very  wisely  followed  nature  and  fancy  rather 
than  history.     His  Sardanapalus  is  not  an  effeminate, 
worn-out  debauchee,  with  shattered  nerves  and  exhausted 
senses,  the  slave  of  indolence  and  vicious  habits ;  but  a 
sanguine  votary  of  pleasure,  a  princely  epicure,  indulg- 
ing, revelling  in  boundless  luxury  while  he  can,  but 
with  a  soul  so  inured  to  voluptuousness,  so  saturated 
with  delights,  that  pain  and  danger,  when  they  come 
uncalled  for,  give  him  neither  concern  nor  dread ;  and 
he  goes  forth  from  the  banquet  to  the  battle,   as  to  a 
dance  or  measure,  attired  by  the  Graces,  and  with  youth, 
joy,  and  love  for  his  guides.     He  dallies  with  Bellona  as 
her  bridegroom  —  for  his  sport  and  pastime;  and  the 
spear  or  fan,  the  shield  or  shining  mirror,  become  his 
hands  equally  well.     He  enjoys  life,  in  short,  and  tri- 
umphs over  death;  and  w:hether  in  prosperous  or  ad- 
verse circumstances,  his  soul  smiles  out  superior  to  evil. 
The  Epicurean  philosophy  of  Sardanapalus  gives  him  a 
fine  opportunity,  in  his  conferences  with  his  stem  and 
confidential  adviser,  Salemenes,  to  contrast  his  own  im- 
puted and  fatal  vices  of  ease  and  love  t)f  pleasure  with 
•the  boasted  virtues  of  his  predecessors,  war   and   con- 
quest ;  and  we  may  as  weU  begin  with  a  short  specimen 
of  this  characteristic  discussion.      Salemenes  is  brother 
to  the  neglected  queen;  and  the  controversy  originates 
in  the  monarch's  allusion  to  her. 

"  Sard.  Thou  think'st  that  I  have  -wrong'd  the  queen :  is 't  not  so  ? 

Sale.  Think !  Thou  hast  wrong'd  her ! 

Sard,  Patience,  prince,  and  hear  me. 

She  has  all  power  and  splendour  of  her  station, 
Respect,  the  tutelage  of  Assyria's  heirs, 
The  homage  and  the  appanage  of  sovereign tj. 
I  married  her,  as  monarchs  wed  —  for  state, 
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And  loved  her,  as  most  husbands  love  their  wives. 
If  she  or  thou  supposedst  I  could  link  me 
Like  a  Chaldean  peasant  to  his  mate, 
Ye  knew  nor  me,  nor  monarchs,  nor  mankind. 

Sale,  I  pray  thee,  change  the  theme;  my  blood  disdains 
Complaint,  and  Salemenes'  sister  seeks  not 
Beluctdnt  love,  even  from  Assyrians  lord ! 
Nor  would  she  deign  to  accept  divided  passion 
With  foreign  strumpets  and  Ionian  slaves. 
The  queen  is  silent. 

Sard.     *  And  why  not  her  brother  ? 

Sale.  1  only  echo  thee  the  voice  of  empires, 
Which  he  who  long  neglects  not  long  will  govern. 

Sard.  The  ungrateful  and  ungracious  slaves !  they  murmur 
Because  I  have  not  shed  their  blood,  nor  led  them 
To  dry  into  the  desert's  dust  by  myriads, 
Or  whiten  with  their  bones  the  banks  of  Ganges ; 
Nor  decimated  them  with  savage  laws, 
Nor  sweated  them  to  build  up  pyramids, 
Or  Babylonian  walls. 

Sale.  Yet  these  are  trophies 

More  worthy  of  a  people  and  their  prince 
Than  songs,  and  lutes,  and  feasts,  and  concubines, 
And  lavished  treasures,  and  contemned  virtues. 

Sard.  Oh !  for  my  trophies  I  have  founded  cities  : 
There's  Tarsus  and  Anchialus,  both  built 
In  one  day  —  what  could  that  blood-loving  beldame, 
My  martial  grandam,  chaste  Semiramis, 
Do  more  —  except  destroy  them  ? 

Sale.  'Tis  most  true ; 

I  own  thy  merit  in  those  founded  cities, 
Built  for  a  whim,  recorded  with  a  verse 
Which  shames  both  them  and  thee  to  coming  ages. 

Sard.  Shame  me !  By  Baal,  the  cities,  though  well  built. 
Are  not  more  goodly  than  the  verse  !     Say  what 
Thou  wilt  against  the  truth  of  that  brief  record. 
Why,  those  few  lines  contain  the  history 
Of  all  things  human ;  hear  —  '  Sardanapalus 
The  king,  and  son  of  Anacyndaraxes, 
In  one  day  built  Anchialus  and  Tarsus. 
Eat,  drink,  and  love !  the  rest*s  not  worth  a  fillip.' 

Sale.  A  worthy  moral  and  a  wise  inscription, 
For  a  king  to  put  up  before  his  subjects ! 

Sard.  Oh,  thou  wouldst  have  me  doubtless  set  up  edicts  — 
*  Obey  the  king  —  contribute  to  his  treasure  — 
Becruit  his  phalanx  —  spill  your  blood  at  bidding  — 
Fall  down  and  worship,  or  get  up  and  toil.' 
Or  thus  —  '  Sardanapalus  on  this  spot 
Slew  fifty  thousand  of  his  enemies. 
These  are  their  sepulchres,  and  this  his  trophy.' 
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I  leave  such  things  to  conquerors ;  enough 

For  me,  if  I  can  make  my  subjects  feel 

The  weight  of  human  misery  less,  and  glide 

Uugroaning  to  the  tomb ;  I  take  no  licence 

Which  I  deny  to  them.     We  all  are  men. 
Side.  Thy  sires  have  been  revered  as  gods  — 
Sard,  In  dust 

xVnd  death  — where  they  are  neither  gods  nor  men. 

Talk  not  of  such  to  me !  the  worms  are  gods ; 

At  least  they  banqueted  upon  your  gods, 

And  died  for  lack  of  farther  nutriment. 

Those  gods  were  merely  men ;  look  to  their  issue  — 

I  feel  a  thousand  mortal  tilings  about  me, 

But  nothing  godlike  —  unless  it  may  be 

The  thing  which  you  condemn,  a  disposition 

To  love  and  to  be  merciful ;  to  pardon 

The  follies  of  my  species,  and  (that's  human) 

To  be  indulgent  to  my  own." — p.  18  —  21. 

But  the  chief  charm  and  vivifying  angel  of  the  piece 
is  Myrrh  A,  the  Greek  slave  of  Sardanapalus  —  a  beau- 
tifiil,  heroic,  devoted,  and  ethereal  being  —  in  love  with 
the  generous  and  infatuated  monarch  —  ashamed  of 
loving  a  barbarian  — and  using  all  her  influence  over 
him  to  ennoble  as  well  as  to  adorn  his  existence,  and  to 
arm  him  against  the  terrors  of  its  close.  Her  voluptu- 
ousness is  that  of  the  heart — her  heroism  of  the  affec- 
tions. If  the  part  she  takes  in  the  dialogue  be  sometimes 
too  subdued  and  submissive  for  the  lofty  daring  of  her 
character,  it  is  still  such  as  might  become  a  Greek  slave 
—  a  lovely  Ionian  girl,  in  whom  the  love  of  liberty  and 
the  scorn  of  death,  were  tempered  by  the  consciousness 
of  what  she  regarded  as  a  degrading  passion,  and  an  in- 
ward sense  of  fitness  and  decorum  with  reference  to  her 
condition.  The  development  of  this  character  and  its 
consequences  form  so  material  a  part  of  the  play,  that 
most  of  the  citations  with  which  we  shall  illustrate  our 
abstract  of  it  will  be  found  to  bear  upon  it. 

Salemenes,  in  the  iaterview  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  had  driven  "  the  Ionian  minion"  from  the  royal 
presence  by  his  reproaches.  AJfter  his  departure,  the 
Monarch  again  recalls  his  favourite,  and  reports  to  her 
the  warning  he  had  received.  Her  answer  lets  us  at  once 
into  the  nobleness  and  delicacy  of  her  character. 
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**  Myr.  He  did  well. 

Sard,  And  say  st  thou  so  ? 

Thoa  whom  he  spum'd  so  harshly,  oad  now  dared 
Drive  from  our  presence  with  his  savage  jeers, 
And  made  thee  weep  and  hlush  ? 

Myr,  I  should  do  both 

More  frequently !  and  he  did  well  to  call  me 
Back  to  my  duty.     But  thou  spakest  of  peril  — 
Peril  to  thee  — 

Sard.  Ay,  from  dark  plots  and  snares 

From  Medes  —  and  discontented  troops  and  nations. 
I  know  not  what  —  a  labyrinth  of  things  — 
A  maze  of  mutter 'd  threats  and  mysteries : 
Thou  know  St  the  man  —  it  is  his  usual  custom. 
But  he  is  honest.     Gome,  we  11  think  no  more  on 't  — 
But  of  the  midnight  festival. 

Myr,  Tis  time 

To  think  of  aught  save  festivals.     Thou  hast  not 
Spumed  his  sage  cautions  ? 

Sard.  What  ?  —  and  dost  thou  fear  ? 

Myr.  Fear!  —  I 'm  a  Greek,  and  how  should  I  fear  death? 
A  slave,  and  wherefore  should  I  dread  my  freedom  ? 

Sard.  Then  wherefore  dost  thou  turn  so  pale  ? 

Myr.  I  love  — 

Sard.  And  do  not  I  ?     I  love  thee  fax — far  more 
Than  either  the  brief  life  or  the  wide  realm. 
Which,  it  may  be,  are  menaced ;  yet  I  blench  not. 

Myr.  When  he  who  is  their  ruler 

Forgets  himself,  will  they  remember  him  ? 

Sard.  Myrrha! 

Myr.  Frown  not  upon  me  :  you  have  smil'd 
Too  often  on  me,  not  to  make  those  frowns 
Bitterer  to  bear  than  any  punishment 
Which  they  may  augur.  —  King,  I  am  your  subject ! 
Master,  I  am  your  slave !     Man,  I  have  loved  you !  — 
Loved  you,  I  know  not  by  what  fatal  weakness, 
Although  a  Greek,  and  bom  a  foe  to  monarchs  — 
A  slave,  and  hating  fetters  —  an  Ionian, 
And,  therefore,  when  I  love  a  stranger,  more 
Degraded  by  that  passion  than  by  chains ! 
Still  I  have  loved  you.     If  that  love  were  strong 
Enough  to  overcome  all  former  nature. 
Shall  it  not  claim  the  privilege  to  save  you  ? 

Sard.  Save  me,  my  beauty !     Thou  art  very  fair. 
And  what  I  seek  of  thee  is  love  —  not  safety. 

Myr.  And  without  love,  where  dwells  security  ? 

Sard.  1  speak  of  woman's  love. 

Myr.  The  veiy  first 

Of  human  life  must  spring  from  woman's  breast ; 
Your  first  small  words  are  taught  you  from  her  lips, 
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Your  first  tears  quench*d  by  her,  and  your  last  sighs 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a  woman*s  hearing, 
When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  hour  of  him  who  led  them. 

Sard.  My  eloquent  Ionian !  thou  speak *8t  music ! 
The  veiy  chorus  of  the  tragic  song 
I  have  heard  thee  talk  of  as  the  &TOurite  pastime 
Of  thy  far  father-land.     Nay,  weep  not  —  calm  thee. 

Myr.  I  weep  not —  But  I  pray  thee,  do  not  speak 
About  my  fathers,  or  their  land ! 

Sard.  Yet  oft 

Thou  speakest  of  them. 

Myr.  True  —  true  1  constant  thought 

Will  overflow  in  words  unconsciously ; 
But  when  another  speaks  of  Oreece^  it  wounds  me. 

Sard.  Well,  then,  how  wouldst  thou  save  me,  as  thou  saidst? 

Myr.  Look  to  the  annals  of  thine  empire's  founders. 

Sard.  They  are  so  blotted  o'er  with  blood,  I  cannot. 
But  what  wouldst  have  ?.the  empire  has  been  founded. 
I  cannot  go  on  multiplying  empires. 

Myr.  Preserve  thine  own. 

Sard.  At  least  I  will  enjoy  it 

Come,  Myrrha,  let  us  on  to  the  Euphrates ; 
The  hour  invites,  the  galley  is  prepared. 
And  the  pavilion,  deck*d  for  our  return. 
In  fit  adornment  for  the  evening  banquet, 
Shall  blaze  with  beauty  and  wi^  light,  until 
It  seems  unto  the  stars  which  are  above  us 
Itself  an  opposite  star ;  and  we  will  sit 
Crown 'd  with  fresh  flowers  like  ■ 

Myr.  Victims. 

Sard.  No,  like  sovereigns, 

The  shepherd  kings  of  patriarchal  times. 
Who  knew  no  brighter  gems  than  summer  wreaths, 
And  none  but  tearless  triumphs.     Let  us  on.'*  —  p.  81  —  36. 

The  second  act,  which  contains  the  details  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Arbaces,  its  detection  by  the  vigilance  of  Sale- 
menes,  and  the  too  rash  and  hasty  forgiveness  of  the 
rebels  by  the  King,  is,  on  the  whole,  heavy  and  unin- 
teresting. Early  in  the  third  act,  the  royal  banquet  is 
disturbed  by  sudden  tidings  of  treason  and  revolt ;  and 
then  the  reveller  blazes  out  into  the  hero,  and  the  Greek 
blood  of  Myrrha  mounts  to  its  proper  office !  The  fol- 
lowing passages  are  striking.     A  messenger  says, 

*'  Prince  Salemenes  doth  implore  the  king 
To  arm  himself,  although  but  for  a  moment, 
And  show  himself  unto  the  soldiers  :  his 
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Sole  presence  in  this  instant  might  do  more 
Than  hosts  can  do  in  his  behalf. 

Sard,  What,  ho ! 

My  armour  there. 

Myr.  And  wilt  thou  ? 

Sard,  WiU  I  not  ? 

Ho,  there  !  —  But  seek  not  for  the  buckler ;  'tis 
Too  heavy :  —  a  light  cuirass  and  my  sword. 

Myr,  How  I  do  love  thee ! 

Sard.  I  ne'er  doubted  it. 

Myr,  But  now  I  know  thee, 

Sard,  {arming  himself  J 
Give  me  the  cuirass  —  so :  my  baldric  !  now 
My  sword :  I  had  forgot  the  helm,  where  is  it  ? 
That's  well  —  no,  'tis  too  heavy :  you  mistake,  too  — 
It  was  not  this  I  meant,  but  that  which  bears 
A  diadem  around  it. 

S/ero.  Sire,  I  deem'd 

That  too  conspicuous  from  the  precious  stones 
To  risk  your  sacred  brow  beneath  —  and,  trust  me. 
This  is  of  better  metal,  though  less  rich. 

Sard.  You  deem*d  I     Are  you  too  tum'd  a  rebel  ?    Fellow ! 
Your  part  is  to  obey  :  return,  and  —  no  — 
It  is  too  late  —  I  mil  go  forth  without  it. 

S/ero,  At  least  wear  this. 

Sard,  Wear  Caucasus !  why,  'tis 

Ae  mountain  on  my  temples. 
Myrrha,  retire  unto  a  place  of  safety. 
Why  went  you  not  forth  with  the  other  damsels  ? 

Myr,  Because  my  place  is  here. 

I  dare  all  things 
Except  survive  what  I  have  loved,  to  be 
A  rebel's  booty:  forth,  and  do  your  bravest."  —  p.  86 — 89. 

The  noise  of  the  conflict  now  reaches  her  in  doubtful 
clamour ;  and  a  soldier  comes  in,  of  whom  she  asks  how 
the  King  bears  himself —  and  is  answered, 

"  jiU,  Like  a  king.     I  must  find  Sfero, 

And  bring  him  a  new  spear  and  his  own  helmet. 
He  fights  till  now  bare-headed,  and  by  far 
Too  much  exposed.     The  soldiers  knew  his  face. 
And  the  foe  too ;  and  in  the  moon's  broad  light, 
His  silk  tiara  and  his  flowing  hair 
Make  him  a  mark  too  royal.     Every  arrow 
Is  pointed  at  the  hir  hair  and  fair  features, 
And  the  broad  fillet  whicli  crowns  both. 
The  king  !  the  king  fights  as  he  revels ! 

Myr,  Tis  no  dishonour  —  no  — 

'Tis  no  dishonour !  to  have  loved  this  man. 
I  almost  wish  now,  what  I  never  wish'd 
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Before,  that  he  were  Grecian.     If  Alcides 
Were  shamed  in  wearing  Lydian  Omphale's 
She-garb,  and  wielding  her  Tile  distaff ;  rarely 
He,  who  springs  up  a  Hercules  at  once, 
Nurs'd  in  effeminate  arts  £rom  youth  to  manhood, 
And  rushes  from  the  banquet  to  the  battle, 
As  though  it  were  a  bed  of  love,  deserves 
That  a  Greek  girl  should  be  his  panuno\ir, 
And  a  Greek  bard  his  minstrel,  a  Greek  tomb 
His  monument !  "  —  p.  Od,  03. 

Soon  after,  she  rushes  out  in  agony  to  meet  the  fate 
that  seemed  impending.  The  King,  however,  by  his 
daring  valour,  restores  the  fortune  of  the  fight ;  and  re- 
turns, with  all  his  train,  to  the  palace.  The  scene  that 
ensues  is  very  masterly  and  characteristic.  Turning  to 
Myrrha  — 

*'  Know'st  thou,  my  brother,  where  I  lighted  on 
This  minion  ? 

Sale,  Herding  with  the  other  females 

Like  frightened  antelopes. 

Sard,  No !     Like  the  dam 

Of  the  young  lion,  femininely  raging, 
She  urged  on,  with  her  Toice  and  gesture,  and 
Her  floating  hair  and  flashing  eyes,  the  soldiers 
In  the  pursuit. 

Sale,  Indeed ! 

Sard.  You  see,  this  night 

Made  warriors  of  more  than  me.     I  paused 
To  look  upon  her,  and  her  kindled  cheek ; 
Her  large  black  eyes,  that  flashed  through  her  long  hair 
As  it  streamed  o'er  her ;  her  blue  veins  that  rose 
Along  her  most  transparent  brow ;  her  nostril 
Dilated  from  its  symmetry ;  her  lips 
Apart ;  her  yoice  that  clove  through  all  the  din. 
As  a  lute's  pierceth  through  the  cymbal's  clash, 
Jarr'd  but  not  drown'd  by  the  loud  brattling ;  her 
Waved  arms,  more  dazzling  with  their  own  bom  whiteness 
Than  the  steel  her  hand  held,  which  she  caught  up 
From  a  dead  soldier's  grasp ;  all  these  things  made 
Her  seem  unto  the  troops  a  prophetess 
Of  victojfy,  or  Victory  herself, 
Gome  down  to  hail  us  hers. 

Sale,  (in  retiring,)  Myrrha! 

Myr,  Prince. 

Sale,  You  have  shown  a  soul  to-night, 

Which,  were  he  not  my  sister's  lord But  now 

I  have  no  time  :  thou  lov'st  the  king  ? 
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M\fr.  I  love 

Sardanapalus. 

SaU,  Bat  wouldst  have  him  king  still  ? 

M^,  I  would  not  have  him  less  than  what  he  should  he. 

Sale.  Well,  then,  to  have  him  king,  and  yours,  and  all 
He  should,  or  should  not  he ;  to  have  him  live. 
Let  him  not  sink  hack  into  luxury. 
You  have  more  power  upon  his  spirit  than 
Wisdom  within  these  walls,  or  fierce  rebellion 
Raging  without :  look  well  that  he  relapse  not.     {ExU  Salemenes. 

Sard.  Myrrha  !  what,  at  whispers 
With  my  stem  brother  ?    I  shall  soon  he  jealous. 

Myr,  (smiling.)  You  have  cause,  sire !  for  on  the  earth  there 
breathes  not 
A  man  more  worthy  of  a  woman's  love  — 
A  soldier's  trust  —  a  subject's  reverence  — 
A  king  s  esteem  —  the  whole  world's  admiration ! 

Sard.  Praise  him,  but  not  so  warmly.     I  must  not 
Hear  those  sweet  lips  grow  eloquent  in  aught 
That  throws  me  into  shade:  yet  you  speak  truth." — p.  100 —  106. 

After  this,  there  is  an  useless  and  unnatural  scene 
with  the  Queen,  whose  fondness  her  erring  husband 
meets  with  great  kindness  and  remorse.  It  is  carefully, 
but  rather  tediously  written ;  and  ends,  a  great  deal  too 
long  after  it  ought  to  have  ended,  by  Salemenes  carrying 
off  his  sister  in  a  fit. 

The  fifth  act  gives,  rather  languidly,  the  consumma^ 
tion  of  the  rebellion.  Salemenes  is  slain ;  and  the  King, 
in  spite  of  a  desperate  resistance,  driven  back  to  his 
palace  and  its  gardens.  He  then  distributes  his  treasure 
to  his  friends,  and  forces  them  to  embark  on  the  river, 
which  is  still  open  for  their  escape ;  only  requiring,  as 
the  last  service  of  his  faithfrd  veterans,  that  they  should 
build  up  a  huge  pile  of  combustibles  round  the  throne 
in  his  presence-chamber,  and  leave  him  there  with 
MyiTha  alone ;  and  commanding  them,  when  they  had 
cleared  the  city  with  their  galleys,  to  sound  their  trum- 
pets as  a  signal  of  safety.  We  shall  close  our  extracts 
with  a  few  fragments  of  the  final  scene.  This  is  his 
farewell  to  the  troops. 

"  Sard.  My  best !  my  last  friends ! 

Let*s  not  unman  each  other — part  at  once : 
All  farewells  should  be  sudden,  when  for  ever, 
Else  they  make  an  eternity  of  moments, 
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And  clog  the  last  sad  sands  of  life  with  tears. 

Hence,  and  be  happy :  trust  me,  I  am  not 

Now  to  be  pitied ;  or  feur  more  for  what 

Is  past  than  present; — for  the  future,  'tis 

In  the  hands  of  the  deities,  if  such 

There  be :  I  shall  know  soon.     Farewell  —  farewell. 

[Exeunt  Panin  and  Soldiers. 

Myr.  These  men  were  honest ;  it  is  comfort  still 
That  our  last  looks  should  be  on  loving  £Eu;es. 

Sard.  And  lovely  ones,  my  beautiful !  —  but  hear  me ! 
If  at  this  moment,  for  we  now  are  on 
The  brink,  thou  feeVst  an  inward  shrinking  from 
This  leap  through  flame  into  the  future,  say  it : 
I  shall  not  love  thee  less :  nay,  perhaps  more, 
For  yielding  to  thy  nature :  and  there  s  time 
Yet  for  thee  to  escape  hence. 

Myr,  Shall  I  light 

One  of  the  torches  which  lie  heap'd  beneath 
The  ever-buming  lamp  that  bums  without. 
Before  Baal  s  shrine,  in  the  adjoining  hall  ? 

Sard.  Do  so.     Is  that  thy  answer  ? 

Myr.  Thou  shalt  see."  —  p.  162,  163. 

There  is  then  a  long  invocation  to  the  shades  of  his 
ancestors;  at  the  end  of  which  Myrrha  returns  with  a 
lighted  torch  and  a  cup  of  wine  —  and  says, 

"Lo! 
IVe  lit  the  lamp  which  lights  us  to  the  stars. 

Sard.  And  the  cup  ? 

Myr.  Tis  my  country's  custom  to 

Make  a  libation  to  the  gods. 

Sard.  And  mine 

To  make  libations  amongst  men.     IVe  not 
Forgot  the  custom ;  and  although  alone, 
Will  drain  one  draught  in  memory  of  many 
A  joyous  banquet  past. 

Yet  pause. 
My  Myrrha !  dost  thou  truly  follow  me. 
Freely  and  fearlessly  ? 

Myr.  And  dost  thou  think 

A  Greek  girl  dare  not  do  for  love,  that  which 
An  Indian  widow  braves  for  custom  ? 

Sard.  Then 

We  but  await  the  signal. 

Myr.  It  is  long 

In  sounding. 

Sard.  Now,  farewell ;  one  last  embrace. 

Myr.  Embrace,  but  not  the  last ;  there  is  one  more. 

Sard.  True,  the  commingling  fire  will  mix  our  ashes. 

Myr.  Then  farewell,  thou  earth ! 
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And  loveliest  spot  of  earth !  farewell,  Ionia ! 
Be  thou  still  free  and  beautiful,  and  far 
Aloof  from  desolation !     My  last  prayer 
Was  for  thee,  my  last  thoughts,  save  ons,  were  of  thee  ! 
Sard.  And  that  ? 
Myr.  Is  yours. 

[The  trumpet  of  Pania  sounds  unthout. 
Sard.  Hark! 
Myr.  Now ! 

Sard.  Adieu,  Assyria! 

I  loved  thee  well,  my  own,  my  fathers'  land, 
And  better  as  my  countiy  than  my  kingdom. 
I  satiated  thee  with  peace  and  joys ;  and  this 
Is  my  reward !  and  now  I  owe  thee  nothing. 
Not  even  a  grave.  [He  mounts  the  pile. 

Now,  Myrrha! 
Myr.  Art  thou  ready  ? 

Sard.  As  the  torch  in  thy  grasp. 

[Myrrha  fires  the  pile. 
Myr.  Tig  fired !  I  come. 

[As  Myrrha  springs  forward  to  throw  herself  into 
the  flames,  ths  Curtain  faUs.'' — p.  164  — 167. 

Having  gone  so  much  at  length  into  this  drama,  which 
we  take  to  be  much  the  best  in  the  volume,  we  may  be 
excused  for  saying  little  of  the  others.  "  The  Two  Fos- 
cari,"  we  think,  is  a  failure.  The  interest  is  foimded 
upon  feelings  so  pecuhar  or  overstrained,  as  to  engage 
no  sympathy;  and  the  whole  story  turns  on  incidents 
that  are  neither  pleasing  nor  natural.  The  Younger 
Foscari  undergoes  the  rack  twice  (once  in  the  hearing  of 
the  audience),  merely  because  he  has  chosen  to  feign 
himself  a  traitor,  that  he  might  be  brought  back  from 
imdeserved  banishment,  and  dies  at  last  of  pure  dotage 
on  this  sentiment ;  while  the  Elder  Foscari  submits,  in 
profound  and  immovable  silence,  to  this  treatment  of 
his  son,  lest,  by  seeming  to  feel  for  his  unhappy  fate,  he 
should  be  imphcated  in  his  guilt  —  though  he  is  sup- 
posed guiltless. 

The  "  Marino  Faliero  " —  though  rather  more  vigor- 
ously written  —  is  scarcely  more  successful.  The  story, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  original  in  our  drama,  is  extremely  im- 
probable; though,  like  most  other  very  improbable  stories, 
derived  from  authentic  sources;  But,  in  the  main,  it  is 
not  original — being  indeed  merely  another  Venice  Pre- 
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served ;  and  continually  recalling,  though  certainly  with- 
out eclipsing,  the  memory  of  the  first.  Except  that  Jafiier 
is  driven  to  join  the  conspirators  by  the  natural  impulse 
of  love  and  misery,  and  the  Doge  by  a  resentment  so  out- 
rageous as  to  exclude  all  sympathy  —  and  that  the  dis- 
closure, which  is  produced  by  love  in  the  old  play,  is 
here  ascribed  (with  less  likelihood)  to  mere  friendship, 
the  general  action  and  catastrophe  of  the  two  pieces  are 
almost  identical — while,  with  regard  to  the  writing  and 
management,  it  must  be  owned  that,  if  Lord  Byron  has 
most  sense  and  vigour,  Otway  has  by  far  the  most  pas- 
sion and  pathos ;  and  that,  though  our  new  conspirators 
are  better  orators  and  reasoners  than  the  gang  of  Pierre 
and  Reynault,  the  tenderness  of  Belvidera  is  as  much 
more  touching,  as  it  is  more  natural  than  the  stoical  and 
self-satisfied  decorum  of  Angiolina.  The  abstract,  or 
argument  of  the  piece,  is  shortly  as  follows. 

Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice,  and  nearly  fourscore 
years  of  age,  marries  a  young  beauty  of  the  name  of 
Angiolina  —  and,  soon  after  their  union,  a  giddy  young 
nobleman,  whom  he  had  had  occasion  to  rebuke  in  pubUc, 
sticks  up  some  indecent  lines  on  his  chair  of  state ;  pur- 
porting that  he  was  the  husband  of  a  fair  wife,  whom  he 
had  the  honour  of  keeping  for  the  benefit  of  others.  The 
Doge  having  discovered  the  author  of  this  lampoon,  com- 
plains  of  him  to  the  Senate  —  who,  upon  proof  of  the 
charge,  sentence  him  to  a  month's  confinement.  The 
Doge,  considering  this  as  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
reparation  of  his  injured  honour,  immediately  conceives 
a  most  insane  and  unintelligible  animosity  at  the  whole 
body  of  the  nobiUty  —  and,  in  spite  of  the  dignified  ex- 
ample and  gentle  soothing  of  Angioliaa,  puts  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  conspiracy,  which  had  just  been  organised 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  government  by  certain  plebeian 
malecontents,  who  had  more  substantial  wrongs  and  grie- 
vances  to  complain  of.  One  of  the  faction,  however,  had 
a  friend  in  the  Senate  whom  he  wished  to  preserve ;  and 
goes  to  him,  on  the  eve  of  the  insurrection,  with  words 
of  warning,  which  lead  to  its  timely  detection.  The 
Doge  and  his  associates  are   arrested   and   brought  to 
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trial;  and  the  fonner,  after  a  vain  intercession  from 
AngioUna,  who  candidly  admits  the  enormity  of  his 
guilt,  and  prays  only  for  his  Ufe,  is  led,  in  his  ducal 
robes,  to  the  place  where  he  was  first  consecrated  a  sove- 
reign, and  there  publicly  decapitated  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner. 

We  can  afford  but  a  few  specimens  of  the  execution. 
The  following  passage,  in  which  the  ancient  Doge,  while 
urging  his  gentle  spouse  to  enter  more  warmly  into  his 
resentment,  reminds  her  of  the  motives  that  had  led  him 
to  seek  her  aUiance,  (her  father's  request,  and  his  own 
desire  to  afford  her  orphan  helplessness  the  highest  and 
most  unsuspected  protection,)  though  not  perfectly  dra- 
matic, has  great  sweetness  and  dignity ;  and  reminds  us, 
in  its  rich  verbosity,  of  the  moral  and  mellifluous  parts 
of  Massinger. 

"  Doge,  For  love,  romantic  love,  which  in  my  youth 
I  knew  to  be  illusion,  and  ne'er  saw 
Lasting,  but  often  fatal,  it  had  been 
No  lure  for  me.  in  my  most  passionate  days. 
And  could  not  be  so  now,  did  such  exist. 
But  such  respect,  and  mildly  paid  regard 
As  a  true  feeling  for  your  wel&re,  and 
A  free  compliance  with  all  honest  wishes ; 
A  kindness  to  your  virtues,  watchfulness 
Not  shown,  but  shadowing  o  er  such  little  failings 
As  youth  is  apt  in,  so  as  not  to  check 
Bashly,  but  win  you  from  them  ere  you  knew 
You  had  been  won,  but  thought  the  change  your  choice ; 
A  pride  not  in  your  beauty,  but  your  conduct  — 
A  tnist  in  you  —  a  patriarchal  love. 
And  not  a  doting  homage — friendship,  faith  — 
Such  estimation  in  your  eyes  as  these 
Might  claim,  I  hoped  for." — 
"  I  trusted  to  the  blood  of  Loredano 
Pure  in  your  veins ;  I  trusted  to  the  soul 
God  gave  you — to  the  truths  your  father  taught  you — 
To  your  belief  in  heaven — to  your  mild  virtues — 
To  your  own  faith  and  honour,  for  my  own. — 
Where  light  thoughts  are  lurking,  or  tlie  vanities 
Of  worldly  pleasure  rankle  in  the  heart. 
Or  sensual  throbs  convulse  it,  well  I  know 
'Twere  hopeless  for  humanity  to  dream 
Of  honesty  in  such  infected  blood. 
Although  'twere  wed  to  him  it  covets  most 
An  incarnation  of  the  poet  s  god 
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In  all  his  mai*ble-chis«ird  beauty,  or 

The  demi-deity,  Alcides,  in 

His  majesty  of  superhuman  manhood, 

Would  not  suffice  to  bind  where  virtue  is  not." —  p.  50  —  53. 

The  fourth  Act  opens  with  the  most  poetical  and  bril- 
liantly  written  scene  in  the  play — though  it  is  a  soli- 
loquy, and  altogether  alien  from  the  business  of  the 
piece.  lioni,  a  young  nobleman,  returns  home  from  a 
splendid  assembly,  rather  out  of  spirits;  and,  opening 
his  palace  window  for  air,  contrasts  the  tranquillity  of 
the  night  scene  which  Ues  before  him,  with  the  feverish 
turbulence  and  glittering  enchantments  of  that  which 
he  has  just  quitted.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  this  pic- 
ture, in  both  its  compartments.  There  is  a  truth  and  a 
luxuriance  in  the  description  of  the  route,  which  mark 
at  once  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  raise  it  to  a  very  high 
rank  as  a  piece  of  poetical  painting  — while  the  moon- 
light  view  from  the  window  is  equally  grand  and  beauti- 
ful, and  reminds  us  of  those  magnificent  and  enchanting 
lookings  forth  in  Manfred,  which  have  left,  we  will  con- 
fess, far  deeper  traces  on  our  fancy,  than  any  thing  in 
the  more  elaborate  work  before  us.     lioni  says, 

•* 1  will  try 

Whether  the  air  will  calm  my  spirits :  'tis 

A  goodly  night ;  the  cloudy  wind  which  blew 

From  the  Levant  hath  crept  into  its  cave, 

And  the  broad  moon  has  brightened.     What  a  stillness ! 

[Goes  to  an  open  lattice. 
And  what  a  contrast  with  the  scene  I  left, 
Where  the  tall  torches'  glare,  and  silver  lamps* 
More  pallid  gleam,  along  the  tapestried  walls. 
Spread  over  the  reluctant  gloom  which  haunts 
Those  vast  and  dimly-latticed  galleries 
A  dazzling  mass  of  artificial  light, 
Which  showed  all  things,  but  nothing  as  they  were,  &c.  — 

The  music,  and  the  banquet,  and  the  wine  — 
The  garlands,  the  rose  odours,  and  the  flowers  — 
The  sparkling  eyes  and  flashing  ornaments  — 
The  white  arms  and  the  raven  hair — the  braids 
And  bracelets ;  swan-like  bosoms,  and  the  necklace. 
An  India  in  itself,  yet  dazzling  not 
The  eye  like  what  it  circled ;  the  thin  robes 
Floating  like  light  clouds  'twixt  our  gaze  and  heaven ; 
The  many-twinUing  feet,  so  small  and  sylphlike. 
Suggesting  the  more  secret  symmetry 

VOL.    II.  I 
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Of  the  fedr  forms  which  terminate  so  well ! 

All  the  delusion  of  the  dizzy  scene, 

Its  false  and  true  enchantments  —  art  and  nature, 

Which  swam  before  my  giddy  eyes,  that  drank 

The  sight  of  beauty  as  the  parch'd  pilgrim's 

On  Arab  sands  the  false  mirage,  which  offers 

A  lucid  lake  to  his  eluded  thirst, 

Are  gone.  —  Around  me  are  the  stars  and  waters — 

Worlds  mirrored  in  the  ocean !  goodlier  sight 

Than  torches  glared  back  by  a  gaudy  glass ; 

And  the  great  element,  which  is  to  space 

What  ocean  is  to  earth,  spreads  its  blue  depths, 

Softened  with  the  first  breathings  of  the  spring ; 

The  high  moon  sails  upon  her  beauteous  way, 

Serenely  smoothing  o'er  the  lofty  walls 

Of  those  tall  piles  and  sea-girt  palaces. 

Whose  porphyry  pillars,  and  whose  costly  fronts. 

Fraught  with  the  orient  spoil  of  many  marbles, 

Like  altars  ranged  along  ^e  broaul  canal, 

Seem  each  a  trophy  of  some  mighty  deed 

Rear'd  up  from  out  the  waters,  scarce  less  strangely 

Than  those  more  massy  and  mysterious  giants 

Of  architecture,  those  Titanian  fabrics. 

Which  point  in  Egypt's  plains  to  times  that  have 

No  other  record !     All  is  gentle  :  nought 

Stirs  rudely ;  but,  congenial  with  the  night. 

Whatever  walks  is  gliding  like  a  spirit. 

The  tinklings  of  some  vigilant  guitars 

Of  sleepless  lovers  to  a  wakeful  mistress. 

And  cautious  opening  of  the  casement,  showing 

That  he  is  not  unheard ;  while  her  young  hand. 

Fair  as  the  moonlight  of  which  it  seems  part. 

So  delicately  white,  it  trembles  in 

The  act  of  opening  the  forbidden  lattice. 

To  let  in  love  through  music,  makes  his  heart 

Thrill  like  his  lyre-strings  at  the  sight !  — the  dash 

Phosphoric  of  tlie  oar,  or  rapid  twinkle 

Of  the  far  lights  of  skimming  gondolas. 

And  the  responsive  voices  of  the  choir 

Of  boatmen,  answering  back  with  verse  for  verse ; 

Some  dusky  shadow  chequering  the  Eialto ; 

Some  glimmering  palace  roof,  or  tapering  spire. 

Are  all  the  sights  and  sounds  which  here  pervade 

The  ocean-bom  and  earth-commanding  city." — p.  98  — 101. 

We  can  now  afford  but  one  other  extract ;  —  and  we 
take  it  from  the  grand  and  prophetic  rant  of  which  the 
unhappy  Doge  delivers  himself  at  the  place  of  execution. 
He  asks  whether  he  may  speak ;  and  is  told  he  may,  but 
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that  the  people  are  too  far  off  to  hear  him.     He  then 
says, 

'*  I  speak  to  Time  and  to  Etemitj, 
Of  which  I  grow  a  portioD  —  not  to  man ! 
Ye  elements !  in  which  to  be  resolved 
I  hasten !     Ye  blue  waves !  which  bore  my  banner, 
Ye  winds !  which  flutter'd  o  er  as  if  you  loved  it, 
And  fiird  my  swelling  sails,  as  they  were  wafted 
To  many  a  triumph !     Thou,  my  native  earth. 
Which  I  have  bled  for,  and  thou  foreign  earth, 
Which  drank  this  willing  blood  from  many  a  wound ! 
Thou  sun  I  which  shinest  on  these  things,  and  Thou ! 
Who  kindlest  and  who  quenchest  suns !  —  Attest ! 
I  am  not  innocent  —  But  are  these  guiltless  ? 
I  perish :    But  not  unavenged  :    Far  ages 
Float  up  from  the  abyss  of  time  to  be, 
And  show  these  eyes,  before  they  close,  tlie  doom 

Of  this  proud  city ! Yes,  the  hours 

Are  silently  engendering  of  the  day, 

When  she,  who  built  'gainst  Attila  a  bulwark, 

Shall  yield,  and  bloodlessly  and  basely  yield 

Unto  a  bastard  Attila ;  without 

Shedding  so  much  blood  in  her  last  defence 

As  these  old  veins,  oft  drained  in  shielding  her, 

Shall  pour  in  sacrifice.  —  She  shall  be  bought !  — 

Then,  when  the  Hebrews  in  thy  palaces, 

The  Hun  in  thy  high  places,  and  the  Greek 

Walks  o*er  thy  mart,  and  smiles  on  it  for  his ; 

When  thy  patricians  beg  their  bitter  bread 

In  narrow  streets,  and  in  their  shameful  need 

Make  their  nobility  a  plea  for  pity ;  —  when 

Thy  sons  are  in  the  lowest  scale  of  being. 

Slaves  tum*d  o*er  to  the  vanquish *d  by  the  victors, 

Despised  by  cowards  for  greater  cowardice. 

And  scom'd  even  by  the  vicious  for  their  vices, 

When  all  the  ills  of  conquer 'd  states  shall  cling  thee. 

Vice  without  splendour,  sin  without  relief;  — 

When  these  and  more  are  heavy  on  thee,  when 

Smiles  without  mirth,  and  pastimes  without  pleasure, 

Youth  without  honour,  age  without  respect, 

Meanness  and  weakness,  and  a  sense  of  woe 

'Gainst  which  thou  unit  not  strive,  and  darst  not  munnur, 

Have  made  thee  last  and  worst  of  peopled  deserts. 

Then  —  in  the  last  gasp  of  thine  agony, 

Amidst  thy  many  murders,  think  of  mine ! 

Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes ! 

Gehenna  of  the  waters  I  thou  sea.  Sodom ! 

Thus  I  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods ! 

Thee  and  thy  serpent  seed ! 

[Here  the  Doge  turns,  and  addresses  the  Executioner. 

i2 
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Slave,  do  thine  office ! 
Strike  as  I  struck  the  foe !     Strike  as  I  would 
Have  struck  those  tyrants !     Strike  deep  as  my  curse  ! 
Strike  — and  but  once!"— p.  162  —  165. 

It  will  not  now  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  character 
of  this  work.  —  As  a  play,  it  is  deficient  in  the  attractive 
passions ;  in  probability,  and  in  depth  and  variety  of  in- 
terest; and  revolts  throughout,  by  the  extravagant  dis- 
proportion which  the  injury  bears  to  the  unmeasured 
resentment  T\ith  which  it  is  pursued.  Lord  Byron  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  poet  of  the  very  first  order — and  has 
talents  to  reach  the  very  highest  honours  of  the  drama. 
But  he  must  not  again  disdain  love  and  ambition  and 
jealousy.  He  must  not  substitute  what  is  merely  bizarre 
and  extraordinary,  for  what  is  naturally  and  universally 
interesting  —  nor  expect,  by  any  exaggerations,  so  to 
rouse  and  rule  our  sympathies,  by  the  senseless  anger  of 
an  old  man,  and  the  prudish  proprieties  of  an  untempted 
woman,  as  by  the  agency  of  the  great  and  simple  pas- 
sions with  which,  in  some  of  their  degrees,  all  men  are 
familiar,  and  by  which  alone  the  Dramatic  Muse  has 
hitherto  wrought  her  miracles. 

Of  "  Cain,  a  Mystery,"  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that, 
though  it  aboimds  in  beauti^  passages,  and  shows  more 
power  perhaps  than  any  of  the  author's  dramatical  com- 
positions, we  regret  very  much  that  it  should  ever  have 
been  published.  It  will  give  great  scandal  and  offence 
to  pious  persons  in  general  —  and  may  be  the  means  of 
suggesting  the  most  painful  doubts  and  distressing  per- 
plexities, to  hundreds  of  minds  that  might  never  other- 
wise have  been  exposed  to  such  dangerous  disturbance. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  absurd,  in  such  a  case,  to  observe, 
that  Lucifer  cannot  well  be  expected  to  talk  like  an 
orthodox  di^vine  —  and  that  the  conversation  of  the  first 
Rebel  and  the  first  Murderer  was  not  likely  to  be  very 
unexceptionable  —  or  to  plead  the  authority  of  Milton, 
or  the  authors  of  the  old  mysteries,  for  such  offensive 
colloquies.  The  fact  is,  that  here  ihe  whole  argument 
—  and  a  very  elaborate  and  specious  argument  it  is  —  is 
directed  against  the  goodness  or  the  power  of  the  Deity, 
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and  against  the  reasonableness  of  religion  in  general ; 
and  there  is  no  answer  so  much  as  attempted  to  the 
offensive  doctrines  that  are  so  strenuously  inculcated. 
The  Devil  and  his  pupil  have  the  field  entirely  to  them- 
selves—  and  are  encountered  with  notliing  but  feeble 
obtestations  and  imreasoning  horrors.  Nor  is  this  ar- 
gumentative blasphemy  a  mere  incidental  deformity  that 
arises  in  the  course  of  an  action  directed  to  the  common 
sympatliies  of  our  nature.  It  forms,  on  the  contrary, 
the  great  staple  of  the  piece  —  and  occupies,  we  should 
think,  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  it ;  so  that  it  is  really 
difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  written  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  inculcate  these  doctrines  —  or  at  least 
to  discuss  the  question  upon  which  they  bear.  Now, 
we  can  certainly  have  no  objection  to  Lord  Byron  writ- 
ing an  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil  —  and  sifting  the 
whole  of  that  vast  and  perplexing  subject  with  the  force 
and  the  freedom  that  would  be  expected  and  allowed  in 
a  fair  philosophical  discussion.  But  we  do  not  think 
it  fair,  thus  to  argue  it  partially  and  con  amore^  in  the 
name  of  Lucifer  and  Cain ;  without  the  responsibility  or 
the  liability  to  answer  that  would  attach  to  a  philo- 
sophical disputant  —  and  in  a  form  which  both  doubles 
the  danger,  if  the  sentiments  are  pernicious,  and  almost 
precludes  his  opponents  from  the  possibility  of  a  reply. 

Philosophy  and  Poetry  are  both  very  good  things  in 
their  way ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  they  do  not  go  very  well 
together.  It  is  but  a  poor  and  pedantic  sort  of  poetry 
that  seeks  chiefly  to  embody  metaphysical  subtQties  and 
abstract  deductions  of  reason  —  and  a  very  suspicious 
philosophy  that  aims  at  establishing  its  doctrines  by 
appeals  to  the  passions  and  the  fancy.  Though  such 
arguments,  however,  are  worth  little  in  the  schools,  it 
does  not  follow  that  their  effect  is  inconsiderable  in  the 
world.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  mischief  of  all  poetical 
paradoxes,  that,  from  the  very  limits  and  end  of  poeti-y, 
which  deals  only  in  obvious  and  glancing  views,  they 
are  never  brought  to  the-  fair  test  of  argxmient.  An 
allusion  to  a  doubtful  topic  wiU  often  pass  for  a  defin- 
itive  conclusion  on  it ;  and,  when  clothed  in  beautiful 
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language,  may  leave  the  most  pernicious  impressions 
behind.  In  the  courts  of  morality,  poets  are  unexcep- 
tionable witnesses :  they  may  give  in  the  evidence,  and 
depose  to  facts  whether  good  or  ill ;  but  we  demur  to 
their  arbitrary  and  self-pleasing  summings  up.  They 
are  suspected  Judges^  and  not  very  often  safe  advocates ; 
where  great  questions  are  concerned,  and  universal  prin- 
ciples  brought  to  issue.  But  we  shall  not  press  this 
point  farther  at  present. 

We  shall  give  but  one  specimen,  and  that  the  least 
offensive  we  can  find,  of  the  prevailing  tone  of  this  ex- 
traordinary drama.  It  is  the  address  (for  we  cannot 
call  it  prayer)  with  which  Cain  accompanies  the  offer- 
ing of  his  sheaves  on  the  altar  —  and  directed  to  be 
delivered,  standing  erect. 

**  Spirit!  whatever  or  whosoe'er  thou  art, 
Omnipotent,  it  may  be — and,  if  good, 
Shown  in  the  exemption  of  thy  deeds  from  evil ; 
Jehovah  upon  earth !  and  God  in  heaven ! 
And  it  may  be  with  other  names,  because 
Tliine  attributes  seem  many,  as  thy  works : — 
If  thou  must  be  propitiated  with  prayers, 
Take  them !     If  thou  must  be  induced  with  altars, 
And  soften 'd  with  a  sacrifice,  receive  them ! 
Two  beings  here  erect  them  unto  thee. 
If  thou  lov'st  blood,  the  shepherd's  shrine,  which  smokes 
On  my  right  hand,  hath  shed  it  for  thy  service, 
In  the  first  of  his  flock,  whose  limbs  now  reek 
In  sanguinary  incense  to  thy  skies ; 
Or  if  the  sweet  and  blooming  fruits  of  earth. 
And  milder  seasons,  which  the  unstained  turf 
I  spread  them  on  now  0361*8  in  the  face 
Of  the  broad  sun  which  ripen 'd  them,  may  seem 
Good  to  thee,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not 
Suffer 'd  in  limb  or  life,  and  rather  form 
A  sample  of  thy  works,  than  supplication 
To  look  on  ours !     If  a  shrine  without  victim, 
And  altar  without  gore,  may  win  thy  favour. 
Look  on  it !  and  for  him  who  dresseth  it. 
He  is — such  as  tliou  mad'st  him ;  and  seeks  nothing 
Which  must  be  won  by  kneeling.     If  he's  evil, 
Strike  him  I  thou  art  omnipotent,  and  may'st,  — 
For  what  can  he  oppose  ?     If  he  ,be  good, 
Strike  him,  or  spare  him,  as  thou  wilt!  since  all 
Rests  upon  thee ;  and  good  and  evil  seem 
To  have  no  power  themselves,  save  in  thy  will ; 
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And  whether  that  he  good  or  ill  I  know  not, 

Not  heing  omnipotent,  nor  fit  to  judge 

Omnipotence :  but  merely  to  endure 

Its  mandate  —  which  thus  far  I  have  endured." — p.  424,  425. 

The  catastrophe  follows  soon  after,  and  is  brought 
about  with  great  dramatic  skill  and  effect.  The  mur- 
derer is  sorrowful  and  confounded  —  his  parents  repro- 
bate and  renounce  him  —  his  wife  clings  to  him  with 
eager  and  unhesitating  affection ;  and  they  wander  forth 
together  into  the  vast  solitude  of  the  universe. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  poetical  part  of  this 
volume,  and  ought  here,  perhaps,  to  close  our  account 
of  it.  But  there  are  a  few  pages  in  prose  that  are  more 
talked  of  than  all  the  rest ;  and  which  lead  irresistibly 
to  topics,  upon  which  it  seems  at  last  necessary  that  we 
should  express  an  opinion.  We  allude  to  the  conclud- 
ing part  of  the  Appendix  to  "  The  Two  Foscari,"  in 
which  Lord  Byron  resumes  his  habitual  complaint  of  the 
hostility  which  he  has  experienced  from  the  writers  of 
his  own  country  —  makes  reprisals  on  those  who  have 
assailed  his  reputation  —  and  inflicts,  in  particular,  a 
memorable  chastisement  upon-  the  unhappy  Laureate, 
interspersed  with  some  political  reflections  of  great 
weight  and  authority. 

It  is  not  however  with  these,  or  the  merits  of  the 
treatment  which  Mr.  Southey  has  either  given  or  re- 
ceived, that  we  have  now  any  concern.  But  we  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say  on  the  griefs  of  Lord  Byron  himself. 
He  complains  bitterly  of  the  detraction  by  which  he  has 
been  assailed  —  and  intimates  that  his  works  have  been 
received  by  the  public  with  far  less  cordiality  and  favour 
than  he  was  entitled  to  expect.  We  are  constrained  to 
say  that  this  appears  to  us  a  very  extraordinary  mistake, 
Li  the  whole  coxirse  of  our  experience,  we  cannot  re- 
collect a  single  author  who  has  had  so  little  reason  to 
complain  of  his  reception  —  to  whose  genius  the  public 
has  been  so  early  and  so  constantly  just  —  to  whose 
faults  they  have  been  so  long  and  so  signally  indulgent. 
From  the  very  first,  he  must  have  been  aware  that  he 
offended  the  principles  and  shocked  the  prejudices  of 
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the  majority,  by  his  sentimeiits,  as  much  as  he  delighted 
them  by  his  talents.  Yet  there  never  was  an  author  so 
imiversally  and  warmly  applauded,  so  gently  admonished 

—  so  kindly  entreated  to  look  more  heedftJly  to  his  opi- 
nions. He  took  the  praise,  as  usual,  and  rejected  the 
advice.  As  he  grew  in  fame  and  authority,  he  ag- 
gravated all  his  offences  —  clung  more  fondly  to  all  he 
had  been  reproached  with  —  and  only  took  leave  of 
Childe  Harold  to  ally  himself  to  Don  Juan!  That  he 
has  since  been  talked  of,  in  public  and  in  private,  with 
less  immingled  admiration  —  that  his  name  is  now  men- 
tioned as  often  for  censure  as  for  praise  —  and  that  the 
exultation  with  which  his  countrymen  once  hailed  the 
greatest  of  our  living  poets,  is  now  alloyed  by  the  re- 
collection of  the  tendency  of  his  waitings  —  is  matter  of 
notoriety  to  all  the  world;  but  matter  of  surprise,  we 
should  imagine,  to  nobody  but  Lord  Byron  himself. 

He  would  fain  persuade  himself,  indeed,  that  for  this 
decline  of  his  popularity  —  or  rather  this  stain  upon  its 
lustre  —  for  he  is  still  popular  beyond  all  other  example 

—  and  it  is  only  because  he  is  so  that  we  feel  any  in- 
terest m  this  (fiscussion ; — he  is  indebted,  not  to  any 
actual  demerits  of  his  o^vn,  but  to  the  jealousy  of  those 
he  has  supplanted,  the  envy  of  those  he  has  outshone, 
or  the  party  rancour  of  those  against  whose  corrup- 
tions he  has  testified ;  —  while,  at  other  times,  he  seems 
inclined  to  insinuate,  that  it  is  chiefly  because  he  is 
a  Gentleman  and  a  Nobleman  that  plebeian  censors 
have  conspired  to  bear  him  down !  We  scarcely  think, 
however,  that  these  theories  will  pass  with  Lord  Byron 
himself —  we  are  sure  they  will  pass  with  no  other  per- 
son. They  are  so  manifestly  inconsistent,  as  mutually 
to  destroy  each  other  —  and  so  weak,  as  to  be  quite  in- 
sufficient to  accoimt  for  the  fact,  even  if  they  could  be 
effectually  combined  for  that  purpose.  The  parti/  that 
Lord  Byron  has  chiefly  offended,  bears  no  malice  to 
Lords  and  Gentlemen.  Against  its  rancour,  on  the 
contrary,  these  qualities  have  undoubtedly  been  his 
best  protection ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  them,  he  may 
be  assured  that  he  would,   long  ere   now,  have  been 
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shown  up  in  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly,  with  the  same 
candour  and  liberality  that  has  there  been  exercised 
towards  his  friend  I^ady  Morgan,  That  the  base  and 
the  bigotted  —  those  whom  he  has  darkened  by  his  glory, 
spited  by  his  talent,  or  mortified  by  his  neglect — have 
taken  advantage  of  the  prevailing  disaffection,  to  vent 
their  puny  malice  in  silly  nicknames  and  vulgar  scur- 
rility, is  natural  and  true.  But  Lord  Byron  may 
depend  upon  it  that  the  dissatisfaction  is  not  confined 
to  them  —  and,  indeed,  that  they  would  never  have  had 
the  courage  to  assail  one  so  immeasurably  their  superior, 
if  he  had  not  at  once  made  himself  vulnerable  by  his 
errors,  and  alienated  his  natural  defenders  by  his  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  them.  We  are  not  bigots  or  rival 
poets.  We  hkve  not  been  detractors  fix)m  Lord  Byron's 
fame,  nor  the  friends  of  his  detractors ;  and  we  tell  him 
—  far  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  —  that  we  verily 
believe  the  great  body  of  the  English  nation — the  re- 
ligious, the  moral,  and  the  candid  part  of  it  —  consider 
the  tendency  of  his  writings  to  be  immoral  and  per- 
nicious —  and  look  upon  his  perseverance  in  that  strain 
of  composition  with  regret  and  reprehension. 

He  has  no  priestlike  cant  or  priestlike  reviling  to  ap- 
prehend from  us.  We  do  not  charge  him  with  being 
either  a  disciple  or  an  apostle  of  Satan ;  nor  do  we  de- 
scribe his  poetry  as  a  mere  compoimd  of  blasphemy  and 
obscenity.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  wishes  well  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  —  and 
are  glad  to  testify,  that  his  poems  aboimd  with  senti- 
ments of  great  dignity  and  tenderness,  as  well  as  pas- 
sages of  infinite  sublimity  and  beauty.  But  their  general 
tendency  we  believe  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  per- 
nicious ;  and  we  even  think  that  it  is  chiefly  by  means 
of  the  fine  and  lofty  sentiments  they  contain,  that  they 
acquire  their  most  fatal  power  of  corruption.  This  may 
sound  at  first,  perhaps,  like  a  paradox ;  but  we  are  mis- 
taken  if  we  shall  not  make  it  intelligible  enough  in  the 
end. 

We  think  there  are  indecencies  and  indelicacies,  se- 
ductive descriptions  and  profligate  representations,  which 
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are  extremely  reprehensible ;  and  also  audacious  spe- 
culations, and  erroneous  and  uncharitable  assertions, 
equally  indefensible.  But  if  these  had  stood  alone,  and 
if  the  whole  body  of  his  works  had  been  made  up  of 
gaudy  ribaldry  and  flashy  scepticism,  the  mischief,  we 
think,  would  have  been  much  less  than  it  is.  He  is 
not  more  obscene,  perhaps,  than  Dryden  or  Prior,  and 
other  classical  and  pardoned  writers;  nor  is  there  any 
passage  in  the  history  even  of  Don  Juan,  so  offensively 
degrading  as  Tom  Jones's  affair  with  Lady  BeUaston. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  wretched  apology  for  the  indecencies  of 
a  man  of  genius,  that  equal  indecencies  have  been  for- 
given to  his  predecessors:  But  the  precedent  of  lenity 
might  have  been  followed ;  and  we  might  have  passed 
both  the  levity  and  the  voluptuousness — the  dangerous 
warmth  of  his  romantic  situations,  and  the  scandal  of 
his  cold-blooded  dissipation.  It  might  not  have  been  so 
easy  to  get  over  his  dogmatic  scepticism  —  his  hard- 
hearted maxims  of  misanthropy  —  his  cold-blooded  and 
eager  expositions  of  the  non-existence  of  virtue  and 
honour.  Even  this,  however,  might  have  been  com- 
paratively harmless,  if  it  had  not  been  accompanied  by 
that  which  may  look,  at  first  sight,  as  a  palliation  —  the 
frequent  presentment  of  the  most  touching  pictures  of 
tenderness,  generosity,  and  faith. 

The  charge  we  bring  against  Lord  Byron,  in  short,  is, 
that  his  writings  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  belief  in 
the  reality  of  virtue  —  and  to  make  all  enthusiasm  and 
constancy  of  affection  ridiculous ;  and  this,  not  so  much 
by  direct  maxims  and  examples,  of  an  imposing  or  se- 
ducing kind,  as  by  the  constant  exhibition  of  the  most 
profligate  heartlessness  in  the  persons  who  had  been 
transiently  represented  as  actuated  by  the  purest  and 
most  exalted  emotions  —  and  in  the  lessons  of  that  very 
teacher  who  had  been,  but  a  moment  before,  so  beauti- 
fully pathetic  in  the  expression  of  the  loftiest  concep- 
tions. When  a  gay  voluptuary  descants,  somewhat  too 
freely,  on  the  intoxications  of  love  and  wine,  we  ascribe 
his  excesses  to  the  effervescence  of  youthful  spirits,  and 
do  not  consider  him  as  seriously  impeaching  either  the. 
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value  or  the  reality  of  the  severer  virtues ;  and  in  the 
same  way,  when  the  satirist  deals  out  his  sarcasms 
against  the  sincerity  of  human  professions,  and  immasks 
the  secret  infirmities  of  our  bosoms,  we  consider  this  as 
aimed  at  hypocrisy,  and  not  at  mankind:  or,  at  all 
events,  and  in  either  case,  we  consider  the  Sensualist 
and  the  Misanthrope  as  wandering,  each  in  his  own  de- 
lusion —  and  are  contented  to  pity  those  who  have  never 
known  the  charms  of  a  tender  or  generous  affection. 
The  true  antidote  to  such  seductive  or  revolting  views  of 
human  nature,  is  to  turn  to  the  scenes  of  its  nobleness 
and  attraction ;  and  to  reconcile  ourselves  again  to  our 
kind,  by  listening  to  the  accents  of  pure  affection  and  in- 
corruptible honour.  But  if  those  accents  have  flowed 
in  all  their  sweetness,  from  the  very  lips  that  instantly 
open  again  to  mock  and  blaspheme  them,  the  antidote  is 
mingled  with  the  poison,  and  the  draught  is  the  more 
deadly  for  the  mixture ! 

The  reveller  may  pursue  his  orgies,  and  the  wanton 
display  her  enchantments,  with  comparative  safety  to 
those  around  them,  as  long  as  they  know  or  believe  that 
there  are  purer  and  higher  enjoyments,  and  teachers  and 
followers  of  a  happier  way.  But  if  the  Priest  pass  from 
the  altar,  with  persuasive  exhortations  to  peace  and 
purity  still  trembling  on  his  tongue,  to  join  familiarly 
in  the  grossest  and  most  profane  debauchery  —  if  the 
Matron,  who  has  charmed  aU  hearts  by  the  lovely  sanc- 
timonies of  her  conjugal  and  maternal  endearments, 
glides  out  from  the  circle  of  her  children,  and  gives  bold 
and  shameless  way  to  the  most  abandoned  and  degrad- 
ing vices  —  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are  at  once 
confoxmded  —  our  confidence  in  virtue  shaken  to  the 
foundation  —  and  our  reliance  on  truth  and  fidelity  at 
an  end  for  ever. 

This  is  the  charge  which  we  bring  against  Lord  Byron. 
We  say  that,  under  some  strange  misapprehension  as  to 
the  truth,  and  the  duty  of  proclaiming  it,  he  has  exerted 
all  the  powers  of  his  powerftil  mind  to  convince  his 
readers,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  that  all  ennobling 
pursuits,  and  disinterested  virtues,  are  mere  deceits  or 
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illusions  —  hollow  and  despicable  mockeries  for  the  most 
part,  and,  at  best,  but  laborious  follies.  Religion,  love, 
patriotism,  valour,  devotion,  constancy,  ambition  —  all 
are  to  be  laughed  at,  disbelieved  in,  and  despised !  —  and 
nothing  is  really  good,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  but  a 
succession  of  dangers  to  stir  the  blood,  and  of  banquets 
and  intrigues  to  sooth  it  again !  If  this  doctrine  stood 
alone,  with  its  examples,  it  would  revolt,  we  believe, 
more  than  it  would  seduce :  —  But  the  author  of  it  has 
the  unlucky  gift  of  personating  all  those  sweet  and  lofty 
illusions,  and  that  with  such  grace  and  force,  and  truth 
to  nature,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  suppose,  for  the 
time,  that  he  is  among  the  most  devoted  of  their  votaries 
—  till  he  casts  off  the  character  with  a  jerk  —  and,  the 
moment  after  he  has  moved  and  exalted  us  to  the 
very  height  of  our  conception,  resimies  his  mockery  at 
all  things  serious  or  sublime  —  and  lets  us  down  at  once 
on  some  coarse  joke,  hard-hearted  sarcasm,  or  fierce  and 
relentless  personality  —  as  if  on  purpose  to  show 
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or  to  demonstrate  practically  as  it  were,  and  by  example, 
how  possible  it  is  to  have  aU  fine  and  noble  feelings,  or 
their  appearance,  for  a  moment,  and  yet  retain  no  par- 
ticle of  respect  for  them  —  or  of  belief  in  their  intrinsic 
worth  or  permanent  reality.  Thus,  we  have  an  indeli- 
cate but  very  clever  scene  of  young  Juan's  concealment 
in  the  bed  of  an  amorous  matron,  and  of  the  torrent  of 
"  rattling  and  audacious  eloquence  "  with  which  she  re- 
pels the  too  just  suspicions  of  her  jealous  lord.  All  this 
is  merely  comic  and  a  little  coarse :  —  But  then  the  poet 
chooses  to  make  this  shameless  and  abandoned  woman 
address  to  her  young  gallant  an  epistle  breathing  the 
very  spirit  of  warm,  devoted,  pure,  and  unalterable  love 
—  thus  profaning  the  holiest  language  of  the  heart,  and 
indirectly  associating  it  with  the  most  hateftd  and  de- 
grading sensuahty.  In  like  manner,  the  sublime  and 
terrific  description  of  the  Shipwreck  is  strangely  and 
disgustingly  broken  by  traits  of  low  humour  and  buf- 
foonery ;  —  and  we  pass  immediately  from  the  moans  of 
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an  agonizing  fiither  fainting  over  his  famished  son,  to 
facetious  stories  of  Juan's  begging  a  paw  of  his  father's 
dog — and  revising  a  slice  of  his  tutor!  —  as  if  it  were  a 
fine  thing  to  be  hard-hearted  —  and  pity  and  compassion 
were  fit  only  to  be  laughed  at.  In  the  same  spirit,  the 
glorious  Ode  on  the  aspirations  of  Greece  after  Liberty, 
is  instantly  followed  up  by  a  strain  of  dull  and  cold- 
blooded ribaldry ;  —  and  we  are  hurried  on  fi-om  the  dis- 
traction and  death  of  Haidee  to  merry  scenes  of  intrigue 
and  masquerading  in  the  seraglio.  Thus  all  good  feel- 
ings are  excited  only  to  accustom  us  to  their  speedy  and 
complete  extinction ;  and  we  are  brought  back,  firom  their 
transient  and  theatrical  exhibition,  to  the  staple  and  sub- 
stantial doctrine  of  the  work  —  the  non-existence  of  con- 
stancy in  women  or  honour  in  men,  and  the  folly  of 
expecting  to  meet  with  any  such  virtues,  or  of  cultivat- 
ing them,  for  an  undeserving  world;  —  and  all  this  mixed 
up  with  so  much  wit  and  cleverness,  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  as  to  make  it  irresistibly  pleasant  and 
plausible — while  there  is  not  only  no  antidote  supplied, 
but  every  thing  that  might  have  operated  in  that  way 
has  been  anticipated,  and  presented  already  in  as  strong 
and  engaging  a  form  as  possible  —  but  imder  such  asso^ 
ciations  as  to  rob  it  of  all  efficacy,  or  even  turn  it  into 
an  auxiliary  of  the  poison. 

This  is  our  sincere  opinion  of  much  of  Lord  Byron's 
most  splendid  poetry  —  a  little  exaggerated  perhaps  in 
the  expression,  from  a  desire  to  make  our  exposition 
clear  and  impressive  —  but,  in  substance,  we  thmk  me- 
rited and  correct.  We  have  already  said,  and  we  de* 
liberately  repeat,  that  we  have  no  notion  that  Lord 
Byron  had  any  mischievous  intention  in  these  publica- 
tions — and  readily  acquit  him  of  any  wish  to  corrupt 
the  morals,  or  impair  the  happiness  of  his  readers.  Such 
a  wish,  indeed,  is  in  itself  altogether  inconceivable ;  but 
it  is  our  duty,  nevertheless,  to  say,  that  much  of  what 
he  has  published  appears  to  us  to  have  this  tendency — 
and  that  we  axe  It^uainted  with  no  writings  so  weU 
calculated  to  extinc^sh  in  younc:  minds  all  £:enerous 
enthusiasm  and  genTe  affection -aU  re^ct  fS  them- 
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selves,  and  all  love  for  their  kind  —  to  make  them  prac- 
tise and  profess  hardUy  what  it  teaches  them  to  suspect 
in  others  —  and  actually  to  persuade  them  that  it  is  wise 
and  manly  and  knowing  to  laugh,  not  only  at  self- 
denial  and  restraint,  but  at  aU  aipking  ambition,  and 
all  warm  and  constant  affection. 

How  opposite  to  this  is  the  system,  or  the  temper,  of 
the  great  author  of  Waverley  —  the  only  Uving  indivi- 
dual to  whom  Lord  Byron  must  submit  to  be  ranked  as 
inferior  in  genius  —  and  still  more  deplorably  inferior  in 
all  that  makes  genius  either  amiable  in  itself,  or  useAil 
to  society !  With  all  his  unrivalled  power  of  invention 
and  judgment,  of  pathos  and  pleasantry,  the  tenor  of 
his  sentiments  is  imiformly  generous,  indulgent,  and 
good-humoured;  and  so  remote  from  the  bitterness  of 
misanthropy,  that  he  never  indulges  in  sarcasm,  and 
scarcely,  in  any  case,  carries  his  merriment  so  &x  as 
derision.  But  the  peculiarity  by  which  he  stands  most 
broadly  and  proudly  distinguished  from  Lord  Byron  is, 
that,  beginning,  as  he  frequently  does,  with  some  lu- 
dicrous or  satirical  theme,  he  never  feils  to  raise  out  of 
it  some  feelings  of  a  generous  or  gentle  kind,  and  to  end 
by  exciting  our  tender  pity,  or  deep  respect,  for  those 
very  individuals  or  classes  of  persons  who  seemed  at 
first  to  be  brought  on  the  stage  for  our  mere  sport  and 
amusement  —  thus  making  the  ludicrous  itself  subser- 
vient to  the  cause  of  benevolence  —  and  inculcating,  at 
every  turn,  and  as  the  true  end  and  result  of  all  his 
trials  and  experiments,  the  love  of  our  kind,  and  the 
duty  and  delight  of  a  cordial  and  genuine  sympathy 
with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  every  condition  of  men. 
It  seems  to  be  Lord  Byron's  way,  on  the  contrary, 
never  to  excite  a  kind  or  a  noble  sentiment,  without 
making  haste  to  obliterate  it  by  a  torrent  of  unfeeling 
mockery,  or  relentless  abuse,  and  taking  pains  to  show 
how  well  those  passing  fantasies  may  be  reconciled  to 
a  system  of  resolute  misanthropy,  or  so  managed  as 
even  to  enhance  its  merits,  or  confirm  its  truth.  With 
what  different  sensations,  accordingly,  do  we  read  the 
works  of  those  two  great  writers !  —  With  the  one,  we 
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seem  to  shaxe  a  gay  and  gorgeous  banquet  —  with  the 
other,  a  wild  and  dangerous  iatoxication.  Let  Lord 
Byron  bethink  him  of  this  contrast  —  and  its  causes  and 
effects.  Though  he  scorns  the  precepts,  and  defies  the 
censure  of  orddnary  men,  he  may  yet  be  moved  by  the 
example  of  his  only  superior !  —  In  the  mean  time,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  canker  that  stains 
the  splendid  flowers  of  his  poetry  —  or,  rather,  the  ser- 
pent that  lurks  beneath  them.  If  it  will  not  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  charmer,  that  brilliant  garden,  gay  and 
glorious  as  it  is,  must  be  deserted,  and  its  existence 
deplored,  as  a  snare  to  the  unwary. 
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(August,  1817.) 

Manfred;  a  Dramatic  Poem,     By  Lord  BiTRON.     8vo.  pp.  75. 

London:  1817. 

This  is  a  very  strange  —  not  a  very  pleasing  —  but  un- 
questionably a  very  powerful  and  most  poetical  produc- 
tion. The  noble  author,  we  find,  still  deals  with  that 
dark  and  overawing  Spirit,  by  whose  aid  he  has  so  often 
subdued  the  minds  of  his  readers,  and  in  whose  might 
he  has  wrought  so  many  wonders.  In  Manfred,  we 
recognise  at  once  the  gloom  and  potency  of  that  soul 
which  burned  and  blasted  and  fed  upon  itself  in  Harold, 
and  Conrad,  and  Lara  —  and  which  comes  again  in  this 
piece,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  —  more  proud,  per- 
haps, and  more  awfiil  than  ever  —  but  with  the  fiercer 
traits  of  its  misanthropy  subdued,  as  it  were,  and 
quenched  in  the  gloom  of  a  deeper  despondency.  Man- 
fred does  not,  like  Conrad  and  Lara,  wreak  the  anguish 
of  his  burning  heart  in  the  dangers  and  daring  of  des- 
perate  and  predatory  war  —  nor  seek  to  drown  bitter 
thoughts  in  the  tumult  of  perpetual  contention  —  nor 
yet,  like  Harold,  does  he  sweep  over  the  peopled  scenes 
of  the  earth  with  high  disdain  and  aversion,  and  make 
his  survey  of  the  business  and  pleasures  and  studies  of 
man  an  occasion  for  taunts  and  sarcasms,  and  the  food 
of  an  immeasurable  spleen.  He  is  fixed  by  the  genius 
of  the  poet  in  the  majestic  solitudes  of  the  central  Alps 
—  where,  from  his  youth  up,  he  has  lived  in  proud  but 
calm  seclusion  from  the  ways  of  men ;  conversing  only 
with  the  magnificent  forms  and  aspects  of  nature  by 
which  he  is  surrounded,  and  with  the  Spirits  of  the 
Elements  over  whom  he  has  acquired  dominion,  by  the 
secret  and  unhallowed  studies  of  Sorcery  and  Magic. 
He  is  averse  indeed  from  mankind,  and  scorns  the  low 
and  frivolous  nature  to  which  he  belongs;  but  he  cherishes 
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no  animosity  or  hostility  to  that  feeble  race.  Their  con- 
cerns excite  no  interest  —  their  pursuits  no  sympathy  — 
their  joys  no  envy.  It  is  irksome  and  vexatious  for  him 
to  be  crossed  by  them  in  his  melancholy  musings,  —  but 
he  treats  them  with  gentleness  and  pity ;  and,  except 
when  stung  to  impatience  by  too  importunate  an  intru- 
sion, is  kind  and  considerate  of  the  comforts  of  all  around 
him. 

This  piece  is  properly  entitled  a  Dramatic  Poem  —  for 
it  is  merely  poetic^,  and  is  not  at  aU  a  drama  or  play 
in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term.  It  has  no  action ; 
no  plot  —  and  no  characters ;  Manfred  merely  muses  and 
suffers  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  His  distresses 
are  the  same  at  the  opening  of  the  scene  and  at  its 
closing  —  and  the  temper  in  which  they  are  borne  is  the 
same.  A  hunter  and  a  priest,  and  some  domestics,  are 
indeed  introduced;  but  they  have  no  connection  with 
the  passions  or  sufferings  on  which  the  interest  depends  ; 
and  Manfred  is  substantially  alone  throughout  the  whole 
piece.  He  holds  no  communion  but  with  the  memory 
of  the  Being  he  had  loved;  and  the  immortal  Spirite 
whom  he  evokes  to  reproach  with  his  misery,  and  their 
inability  to  relieve  it.  These  uneartlily  beings  approach 
nearer  to  the  character  of  persons  of  the  drama — but 
still  they  are  but  choral  accompaniments  to  the  perform- 
ance ;  and  Manfred  is,  in  reality,  the  only  actor  and  suf- 
ferer on  the  scene.  To  delineate  his  character  indeed  — 
to  render  conceivable  his  feelings  —  is  plainly  the  whole 
scope  and  design  of  the  poem ;  and  the  conception  and 
execution  are,  in  this  respect,  equally  admirable.  It  is 
a  grand  and  terrific  vision  of  a  being  invested  with 
superhuman  attributes,  in  order  that  he  may  be  capable 
of  more  than  human  sufferings,  and  be  sustained  under 
them  by  more  than  human  force  and  pride.  To  object 
to  the  improbability  of  the  fiction  is,  we  think,  to  mis- 
take the  aim  and  end  of  the  author.  Probabilities,  we 
apprehend,  did  not  enter  at  all  into  his  consideration  — 
his  object  was,  to  produce  effect  —  to  exalt  and  dilate  the 
character  through  whom  he  was  to  interest  or  appal  us 
—  and  to  raise  our  conception  of  it,  by  all  the  helps  that 
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could  be  derived  from  the  majesty  of  nature,  or  the  dread 
of  superstition.  It  is  enough,  therefore,  if  the  situation 
in  which  he  has  placed  him  is  conceivable  —  and  if  the 
supposition  of  its  reality  enhances  our  emotions  and 
kindles  our  imagination;  for  it  is  Manfred  only  that 
we  are  required  to  fear,  to  pity,  or  admire.  If  we  can 
once  conceive  of  him  as  a  real  existence,  and  enter  into 
the  depth  and  the  height  of  his  pride  and  his  sorrows, 
we  may  deal  as  we  please  with  the  means  that  have  been 
used  to  fiimish  us  with  this  impression,  or  to  enable  us 
to  attain  to  this  conception.  We  may  regard  them  but 
as  tj^es,  or  metaphors,  or  allegories :  But  he  is  the  thing 
to  be  expressed;  and  the  feeling  and  the  intellect,  of 
which  aU  these  are  but  shadows. 

The  events,  such  as  they  are,  upon  which  the  piece 
may  be  said  to  turn,  have  all  taken  place  long  before  its 
opening,  and  are  but  dimly  shadowed  out  in  the  casual 
communications  of  the  agonizing  being  to  whom  they 
relate.  Nobly  bom  and  trained  in  the  castle  of  his 
ancestors,  he  had  very  soon  sequestered  himself  from 
the  society  of  men ;  and,  after  running  through  the  com- 
mon circle  of  human  sciences,  had  dedicated  himself  to 
the  worship  of  the  wild  magnificence  of  nature,  and  to 
those  forbidden  studies  by  which  he  had  learned  to  com- 
mand its  presiding  powers.  One  companion,  however, 
he  had,  in  all  his  tasks  and  enjoyments  —  a  female  of 
kindred  genius,  taste,  and  capacity —  lovely  too  beyond 
all  loveliness ;  but,  as  we  gather,  too  nearly  related  to  be 
lawfully  beloved.  The  catastrophe  of  their  unhappy  pas- 
sion is  insinuated  in  the  darkest  and  most  ambiguous 
terms  —  all  that  we  make  out  is,  that  she  died  untimely 
and  by  violence,  on  account  of  this  fatal  attachment  — 
though  not  by  the  act  of  its  object.  He  killed  her,  he 
says,  not  with  his  hand  —  but  his  heart ;  and  her  blood 
was  shed,  though  not  by  him !  From  that  hoiir,  life  is  a 
burden  to  him,  and  memory  a  tortm-e  —  and  the  extent 
of  his  power  and  knowledge  serves  only  to  shew  hiln  the 
hopelessness  and  endlessness  of  his  misery. 

The  piece  opens  with  his  evocation  of  the  Spirits  of 
the  Elements,  from  whom  he  demands  the  boon  of  for- 
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getfulness  —  and  questions  them  as  to  his  own  immor- 
tality. The  scene  is  in  his  Gothic  tower  at  midnight  — 
and  opexxg  with  a  soliloquy  that  reveals  at  once  the  state 
of  the  speaker,  and  the  genius  of  the  author. 

"  The  lamp  must  be  replenish'd — but  even  then 
It  will  not  bum  bo  long  as  I  must  watch  I 
Philosophy  and  science,  and  the  springs 
Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
I  have  essajed,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 
A  power  to  make  these  subject  to  itself — 
But  they  avail  not :  I  have  done  men  good. 
And  I  have  met  with  good  even  among  men — 
But  this  avail 'd  not :  I  have  had  my  foes, 
And  none  have  baffled,  many  fallen  before  me — 
But  this  avail 'd  not  ;**Good,  or  evil,  life, 
Powers,  passions,  all  I  see  in  other  beings, 
Have  been  to  me  as  rain  unto  the  sands. 
Since  that  all-nameless  hour !     I  have  no  dread. 
And  feel  the  curse  to  have  no  natural  fear. 
Nor  fluttering  throb,  that  beats  with  hopes  or  wishes. 
Or  lurking  love,  of  something  on  the  earth. — 
Now  to  my  task." — p.  7,  8. 

When  his  evocation  is  completed,  a  star  is  seen  at 
the  far  end  of  a  gallery,  and  celestial  voices  are  heard 
reciting  a  great  deal  of  poetry.  After  they  have  an- 
swered that  the  gift  of  oblivion  is  not  at  their  disposal, 
and  intimated  that  death  itself  could  not  bestow  it  on 
him,  they  ask  if  he  has  any  fiirther  demand  to  make  of 
them.     He  answers, 

**  No,  none :  yet  stay !  —  one  moment,  ere  we  part — 
I  would  behold  ye  face  to  face.     I  hear 
Your  voices,  sweet  and  melancholy  sounds, 
As  music  on  the  waters ;  and  I  see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a  clear  large  star ; 
But  nothing  more.     Approach  me  as  ye  are. 
Or  one,  or  all,  in  your  accustomed  forms. 

Spirit.  We  have  no  forms  beyond  the  elements 
Of  which  we  are  the  mind  and  principle  : 
But  choose  a  form — in  that  we  will  appear. 

Man,  I  have  no  choice ;  there  is  no  form  on  earth 
Hideous  or  beautiful  to  me.     Let  him, 
Who  is  most  powerful  of  ye,  take  such  aspect 
As  unto  him  may  seem  most  fitting.  —  Come ! 

Seventh  Spirit.     (Appearing  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  female 
figure.)  Behold ! 

Man.  Oh  God!  if  it  be  thus,  and  thou 
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Art  not  a  madness  and  a  mockeiy, 

I  yet  might  be  most  happy.  —  1  i;?ill  dasp  thee, 

And  we  again  will  be [Th^  figure  vanishes. 

My  heart  is  crushed !  * 

[Manfbed  falls  senseless'^ — p.  15,  16. 

The  first  scene  of  this  extraordinary  performance  ends 
with  a  long  poetical  incantation,  sung  by  the  invisible 
spirits  over  the  senseless  victim  before  them.  The 
second  shows  him  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  morning, 
on  the  top  of  the  Jungfrau  mountain,  meditating  self- 
destruction —  and  uttering  forth  in  solitude  as  usual  the 
voice  of  his  habitual  despair,  and  those  intermingled 
feelings  of  love  and  admiration  for  the  grand  and  beau- 
tiful objects  with  which  he  is  environed,  that  uncon- 
sciously win  him  back  to  a  certain  kindly  sympathy  with 
human  enjoyments. 

*'  Man,  The  spirits  I  have  raised  abandon  me — 
The  spells  which  I  have  studied  baffle  me  — 
The  remedy  I  reck'd  of  tortured  me : 
I  lean  no  more  on  superhuman  aid : 
It  hath  no  power  upon  the  past,  and  for 
The  future,  till  the  past  be  gulf  *d  in  darkness, 
It  is  not  of  my  search. — My  Mother  Earth ! 
And  thou  fresh  breaking  Day,  and  you,  ye  Mountains, 
Why  are  ye  beautiful  ?     I  cannot  love  ye. 
And  thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe, 
That  openest  over  all,  and  unto  all 
Art  a  delight — thou  shin'st  not  on  my  heart. 
And  you,  ye  crags,  upon  whose  extreme  edge 
I  stand,  and  on  the  torrent's  brink  beneath 
Behold  the  tall  pines  dwindled  as  to  shrubs 
In  dizziness  of  distance ;  when  a  leap, 
A  stir,  a  motion,  even  a  breath,  would  bring 
My  breast  upon  its  rocky  bosom's  bed 
To  rest  for  ever — wherefore  do  I  pause? 

Ay, 

Thou  winged  and  cloud-cleaving  minister,  [An  eagle  poius. 

Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven. 

Well  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  me — I  should  be 

Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets !  thou  art  gone 

Where,  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee ;  but  thine 

Yet  piercest  downward,  onward,  or  above 

With  a  pervading  vision. — Beautiful ! 

How  beautifid  is  all  this  visible  world ! 

How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself! 

But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we. 

Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unlit 
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To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 

A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 

The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride, 

Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will 

Till  our  mortality  predominates, 

And  men  are  —  what  they  name  n^t  to  themselves, 

And  trust  not  to  each  other.     Hark !  the  note, 

[The  »h$pherd9  pipe  in  the  distance  is  heard. 
The  natural  music  of  the  mountain  reed  — 
For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 
A  pastoral  fable  —  pipes  in  the  liberal  flir« 
Mix'd  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering  herd ; 
My  soul  would  drink  those  echoes !  —  Oh,  that  I  were 
The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 
A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 
A  bodiless  eiyoyment  —  bom  and  dying 
With  the  blest  tone  which  made  me ! " — p.  20  —  23. 

At  this  period  of  his  soliloquy,  he  is  descried  by  a 
Chamois  hunter,  who  overhears  its  continuance. 

"  To  be  thus  — 
Grey-hair *d  with  anguish,  like  these  blasted  pines. 
Wrecks  of  a  single  winter,  barkless,  branchless, 
A  blighted  trunk  upon  a  cursed  root, 
Which  but  supplies  a  feeling  to  decay  — 
And  to  be  thus,  eternally  but  thus, 
Having  been  otherwise ! 

Ye  topling  crags  of  ice ! 
Ye  avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 
In  mountainous  overwhelming,  come  and  crush  me ! 
I  hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath. 
Crash  with  a  frequent  conflict;  but  ye  pass, 
And  only  faU  on  things  which  still  would  live ; 
On  the  young  flourishing  forest,  or  the  hut 
And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  villager. 
The  mists  boil  up  around  the  glaciers !  clouds 
Rise  curling  fEist  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphury. 
Like  foam  from  the  roused  occean  of  deep  Hell, 
Whose  every  wave  breaks  on  a  living  shore, 
Heaped  with  the  damn*d  like  pebbles.  —  I  am  giddy ! " — p.  US,  24. 

Just  as  he  is  ahout  to  spring  from  the  cliff,  he  is  seized 
hy  the  hunter,  who  forces  him  away  from  the  dangerous 
place  in  the  midst  of  the  rising  tempest.  In  the  second 
act,  we  find  him  in  the  cottage  of  this  peasant,  and  in 
a  still  wilder  state  of  disorder.  His  host  oflfers  him 
wine ;  but,  upon  looking  at  the  cup,  he  exclaims  — 

"  Away,  away !  there 's  blood  upon  the  brim  ! 
Will  it  then  never  —  never  sink  in  the  earth  ? 
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C,  Hun.  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  thy  senses  wander  from  thee, 

Man.  I  say  'tis  blood  —  my  blood!  the  pure  warm  stream 
Which  ran. in  the  veins  of  my  fathers,  and  in  ours 
When  we  were  in  our  youth,  and  had  one  heart, 
And  loved  each  other  —  as  we  should  not  love !  — 
And  this  was  shed :  but  still  it  rises  up. 
Colouring  the  clouds  tliat  shut  me  out  from  Heaven, 
Where  thou  art  not  —  and  I  shall  never  be ! 

C.  Hun,  Man  of  strange  words,  and  some  half-maddening  sin,  &c. 

Man.  Think  St  thou  existence  doth  depend  on  time? 
It  doth ;  but  actions  are  our  epochs :  mine 
Have  made  my  days  and  nights  imperishable. 
Endless,  and  all  alike,  as  sands  on  the  shore, 
Innumerable  atoms ;  and  one  desert, 
Barren  and  cold,  on  which  the  wild  waves  break. 
But  nothing  rests,  save  carcases  and  wrecks, 
Rocks,  and  the  salt-surf  weeds  of  bitterness. 

C.  Hun.  Alas  !  he  's  mad  —  but  yet  I  must  not  leave  him. 

Man.  I  would  I  were  —  for  then  the  things  I  see 
Would  be  but  a  distempered  dream. 

C.  Hun.  What  is  it 

That  thou  dost  see,  or  think  thou  look'st  upon  ? 

Man.  Myself,  and  thee  —  a  peasant  of  the  Alps  — 
Thy  humble  virtues,  hospitable  home. 
And  spirit  patient,  pious,  proud,  and  free ; 
Thy  self-respect,  grafted  on  innocent  thoughts ; 
Thy  days  of  health,  and  nights  of  sleep ;  thy  toils. 
By  danger  dignified,  yet  guiltless;  hopes 
Of  cheerful  old  age  and  a  quiet  grave. 
With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf. 
And  thy  grandchildren's  love  for  epitaph ; 
This  do  I  see  —  and  then  I  look  within  — 
It  matters  not  —  my  soul  was  scorch 'd  already ! " — p.  27  —  29. 

The  following  scene  is  one  of  the  most  poetical  and 
most  sweetly  written  in  the  poem.  There  is  a  still  and 
delicious  witchery  in  the  tranquillity  and  seclusion  of 
the  place,  and  the  celestial  beauty  of  the  Being  who 
reveals  herself  in  the  midst  of  these  visible  enchantments. 
In  a  deep  valley  among  the  mountains,  Manfred  appears 
alone  before  a  lofty  cataract,  pealing  in  the  quiet  sun- 
shine down  the  stUl  and  everlasting  rocks ;  and  says  — 

"  It  is  not  noon — the  sunbow's  rays  still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven, 
And  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waving  column 
O  er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular, 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along. 
And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  courser's  tail, 
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Tlie  Oiant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 

As  told  in  the  Apocalypse.     No  eyes 

But  mine  now  drink  this  sight  of  loveliness ; 

I  should  be  sole  in  this  sweet  solitude, 

And  with  the  Spirit  of  tlie  place  divide 

The  homage  of  these  waters.  —  I  will  call  her. 

[He  ta^  some  of  the  water  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  arid 
flings  it  in  the  air^  muttering  the  adjuration.  After  a  pause, 
the  Witch  of  the  Alps  rises  beneath  the  arch  of  the  sun- 
how  of  the  torrent.^ 

Man,  Beautiful  Spirit!  with  thy  hair  of  light, 
And  dazzling  eyes  of  glorv  I  in  whose  form 
The  chai-ms  of  Earth  s  least-mortal  daughters  grow 
To  an  unearthly  stature,  in  an  essence 
Of  purer  elements  ;  while  the  hues  of  youth,  — 
Carnation 'd  like  a  sleeping  infant  s  cheek, 
Bock*d  by  the  beating  of  her  mother  s  heart. 
Or  the  rose  tints,  which  summer's  twilight  leaves 
Upon  the  lofty  glacier's  virgin  snow. 
The  blush  of  earth  embracing  with  her  heaven, — 
Tinge  thy  celestial  aspect,  and  make  tame 
The  beauties  of  the  sunbow  which  bends  o'er  thee  ! 
Beautiful  Spirit !  in  thy  calm  clear  brow, 
Wherein  is  glass 'd  serenity  of  soul, 
Which  of  itself  shows  immortality, 
I  read  that  thou  wilt  pai^don  to  a  Son 
Of  Earth,  whom  the  abstruser  Powers  permit 
At  times  to  commune  with  them  —  if  tliat  he 
Avail  him  of  his  spells  —  to  call  thee  thus. 
And  gaze  on  thee  a  moment. 

Witch.  Son  of  Earth ! 

I  know  thee,  and  the  Powers  which  give  thee  power ! 
I  know  thee  for  a  man  of  many  thoughts. 
And  deeds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in  both. 
Fatal  and  fated  in  thy  sufferings. 
I  have  expected  this  —  what  wouldst  thou  with  me  ? 

Man,  To  look  upon  thy  beauty !  — nothing  further." —  p.  3 1, 82. 

There  is  something  exquisitely  beautiful,  to  our  taste, 
in  all  this  passage ;  and  both  the  apparition  and  the 
dialogue  are  so  managed,  that  the  sense  of  their  im- 
probability is  swallowed  up  in  that  of  theh-  beauty ;  — 
and,  without  actually  believing  that  such  spirits  exist 
or  communicate  themselves,  we  feel  for  the  moment  as 
if  we  stood  in  their  presence.  What  follows,  though 
extremely  powerful,  and  more  laboured  in  the  writing, 
has  less  charm  for  us.  He  tells  his  celestial  auditor  the 
brief  story  of  his   misfortune;  and  when  he  mentions 
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the  death  of  the   only  being  he  had  ever  loved,' the 
beauteous  Spirit  breaks  in  veitn  her  superhuman  pride. 

"  And  for  this— 
A  being  of  the  race  thou  doBt  despise, 
The  order  which  thine  own  would  rise  above, 
Mingling  with  us  and  ours,  thou  dost  forego 
H'he  gifts  of  our  great  knowledge,  and  shrink'st  back 
To  recreant  moitality  — ^  Away ! 

Man.  Daughter  of  Air  I  I  tell  thee,  since  that  hour — 
But  words  are  breath !  —  Look  on  me  in  mj  sleep, 
Or  watch  my  watchings — Come  and  sit  by  me  ! 
My  solitude  is  solitude  no  more, 
But  peopled  with  the  Furies !  —  I  have  gnash 'd 
My  teeth  in  darkness  till  returning  mom. 
Then  cursed  myself  till  sunset ;  —  I  have  pray'd 
For  madness  as  a  blessing — 'tis  denied  me. 
I  have  aSronted  Death  —  but  in  the  war 
Of  elements  the  waters  shrunk  from  me, 
And  fatal  things  passed  harmless." — p.  86,  37, 

The  third  scene  is  the  boldest  in  the  exhibition  of 
supernatural  persons.  The  three  Destinies  and  Nemesis 
meet,  at  midnight,  on  the  top  of  the  Alps,  on  their  way 
to  the  hall  of  Arimanes,  and  sing  strange  ditties  to  the 
moon,  of  their  mischiefs  wrought  among  men.  Nemesis 
being  rather  late,  thus  apologises  for  keeping  them 
waiting. 

*'  I  was  detained  repairing  shattered  thrones. 
Marrying  fools,  restoring  dynasties. 
Avenging  men  upon  their  enemies. 
And  making  them  repent  their  own  revenge ; 
Goading  the  wise  to  madness ;  from  the  dull 
Shaping  out  oracles  to  rule  the  world 
Afi-esh ;  for  they  were  waxing  out  of  date, 
And  mortals  dared  to  ponder  for  themselves. 
To  weigh  kings  in  the  balance,  and  to  speak 
Of  freedom,  the  forbidden  fruit.  —  Away ! 
We  have  outstaid  the  hour  — mount  we  our  clouds!"  — p.  44. 

This  we  think  is  out  of  place  at  least,  if  we  must  not 
say  out  of  character ;  and  though  the  author  may  tell 
us  that  human  calamities  are  naturally  subjects  of  de- 
rision to  the  Ministers  of  Vengeance,  yet  we  cannot  be 
persuaded  that  satirical  and  political  allusions  are  at  all 
compatible  with  the  feelings  and  impressions  which  it 
was   here  his  business  to   maintain.     When  the  Fatal 
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Sisters  are  again  assembled  before  the  throne  of  Ari- 
manes,  Manfred  suddenly  appears  among  them,  and 
refuses  the  prostrations  which  they  require.  The  first 
Destiny  thus  loftily  announces  him. 

**  Prince  of  the  Powers  invisible !     This  man 
Is  of  no  common  order,  as  his  port 
And  presence  here  denote ;  his  sufferings 
Have  been  of  an  immortal  nature,  like 
Our  own ;  his  knowledge  and  his  powers  and  will, 
As  &r  as  is  compatible  with  claj, 
Which  clogs  the  etherial  essence,  have  been  such 
As  clay  hath  seldom  borne ;  his  aspirations 
Have  been  beyond  the  dwellers  of  the  earth. 
And  they  have  only  taught  him  what  we  know  — 
That  knowledge  is  not  happiness ;  and  science 
But  an  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that 
Which  is  anotlier  kind  of  ignorance. 
This  is  not  all ;  —  the  passions,  attributes 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  from  which  no  power,  nor  being, 
Nor  breath,  from  the  worm  upwards,  is  exempt. 
Have  pierced  his  heart ;  and  in  their  consequence 
Made  him  a  thing,  which  I,  who  pity  not, 
Tet  pardon  those  who  pity.     He  is  mine. 
And  thine,  it  may  be  —  be  it  so,  or  not. 
No  other  Spirit  in  this  region  hath 
A  soul  like  his  —  or  power  upon  his  soul." — p.  47,  48. 

At  his  desire,  the  ghost  of  his  beloved  Astarte  is  then 
called  up,  and  appears  —  but  refiises  to  speak  at  the 
command  of  the  Powers  who  have  raised  her,  till 
Manfred  breaks  out  into  this  peissionate  and  agonizing 
address. 

"  Hear  me,  hear  me  — 
Astarte !  my  beloved !  speak  to  me ! 
I  have  so  much  endured  —  so  much  endure  — 
Look  on  me  1  the  grave  hath  not  changed  thee  more 
Than  I  am  changed  for  thee.     Thou  lovedst  me 
Too  much,  as  I  loved  thee :  we  were  not  made 
To  torture  thus  each  other,  though  it  were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  have  loved. 
Say  that  thou  loath 'st  me  not  —  that  I  do  bear 
This  punishment  for  both  —  that  thou  wilt  be 
One  of  the  blessed  —  and  that  I  shall  die ! 
For  hitherto  all  hateful  things  conspire 
To  bind  me  in  existence  —  in  a  life 
Which  makes  me  shrink  from  immortality — 
A  future  like  the  past !    I  cannot  rest. 
I  know  not  what  I  ask,  nor  what  I  seek  : 
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I  feel  but  what  thon  art — and  what  I  am ; 

And  I  would  hear  yet  once,  before  I  perish. 

The  voice  which  was  my  music.  —  Speak  to  me !  ; 

For  I  have  call'd  on  thee  in  the  still  night, 

Startled  the  slumbering  birds  from  the  hush'd  boughs, 

And  woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and  made  the  caves 

Acquainted  with  thy  vainly  echoed  name, 

Which  answered  me  —  many  things  answered  me  — 

Spirits  and  men  —  but  thou  wert  silent  still ! 

Yet  speak  to  me !  I  have  outwatched  the  stars. 

And  gazed  o  er  heaven  in  vain  in  search  of  thee. 

Speak  to  me !  I  have  wandered  o'er  the  earth 

Aiid  never  found  thy  likeness.  —  Speak  to  me  ! 

Look  on  the  fiends  around  —  they  feel  for  me  : 

I  fear  them  not,  and  feel  for  thee  alone.  — 

Speak  to  me !  though  it  be  in  wrath ;  —  but  say  — 

I  wreck  not  what  —  but  let  me  hear  thee  once  — 

This  once !  —  once  more ! 

Phantom  of  Astarte,  Manfred  I 

Man.  Say  on,  say  on  — 

I  live  but  in  the  sound — it  is  thy  voice ! 

Phan,  Manfred !    To-morrow  ends  thine  earthly  ills. 
Farewell ! 

Man.         Yet  one  word  more  —  am  I  forgiven  ? 

Phan.  Farewell! 
Man.  Say,  shall  we  meet  again  ? 

Phan.  Farewell! 

Man.  One  word  for  mercy !     Say,  thou  lovest  me ! 

Phan.  Manfred !  [The  Spirit  of  Astabte  disappears. 

Nem.  She's  gone,  and  will  not  be  recalled." — p.  50  —  52. 

The  last  act,  though  in  many  passages  very  beautifully 
written,  seems  to  us  less  powerfiil.  It  passes  altogether 
in  Manfred's  castle,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  in  two  long 
conversations  between  him  and  a  holy  abbot,  who  comes 
to  exhort  and  absolve  him,  and  whose  counsel  he  repels 
with  the  most  reverent  gentleness,  and  but  few  bursts 
of  dignity  and  pride.  The  foUowing  passages  are  fiiU 
of  poetry  and  feeling :  — 

"Ay  —  father !    I  have  had  those  eartJbly  visions 
And  noble  aspirations  in  my  youth ; 
To  make  my  own  the  mind  of  other  men. 
The  enlightener  of  nations ;  and  to  rise 
I  knew  not  whither — it  might  be  to  fall ; 
But  fall,  even  as  the  mountain  cataract, 
Which  having  leapt  from  its  more  dazzling  height, 
Even  in  the  foaming  strength  of  its.  abyss, 
(Which  casts  up  misty  columns  that  become 
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Clouds  raining  from  the  re-ascended  skies), 
Lies  low  but  mighty  still. — Bui  this  is  past ! 
My  thoughts  mistook  themselves. 

Abbot  And  why  not  live  and  act  with  other  men  ? 

Man.  Because  my  nature  was  averse  from  life  ; 
And  yet  not  cruel ;  for  I  would  not  make, 
But  find  a  desolation :  — like  the  wind, 
The  red-hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  Simoom, 
Which  dwells  but  in  the  desert,  and  sweeps  o'er 
I1ie  barren  sands  which  bear  no  shrubs  to  blast, 
And  revels  o*er  their  wild  and  arid  waves, 
And  seeketh  not,  so  that  it  is  not  sought. 
But  being  met  is  deadly !  Such  hath  been 
The  course  of  my  existence ;  but  there  came 
Things  in  my  path  which  are  no  more." — p.  59,  60. 

There  is  also  a  fine  address  to  the  setting  sun  —  and 
a  singular  miscellaneous  soliloquy,  in  which  one  of  the 
author's  Boman  recollections  is  brought  in,  we  must  say 
somewhat  imnaturally. 

*'  The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains. — Beautiful ! 
I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  £ice 
Than  that  of  man ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 
I  learn *d  the  language  of  another  world  ! 
I  do  remember  me,  diat  in  my  youth. 
When  I  was  wandering — upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Colosseum's  wall, 
*Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Eome ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afar 
The  watchdog  bayed  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
More  near,  from  out  the  Caesars*  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appeared  to  skirt  die  horizon ;  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bowshot. — 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon !  upon 
All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 
Which  softened  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fill'd  up. 
As  'twere,  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries ; 
Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
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Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o*er 

With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old !" — ^p.  08,  00. 

In  his  dying  hour  he  is  beset  with  Demons,  who 
pretend  to  claim  him  as  their  forfeit ;  —  but  he  in- 
dignantly and  victoriously  disputes  their  claim,  and 
asserts  his  freedom  from  their  thraldom. 

'*  Mu3t  crimes  be  punish'd  but  by  other  crimes. 
And  greater  criminals  ? —  Back  to  thy  hell ! 
Thou  hast  no  power  upon  me,  that  I  feel ; 
Thou  never  shalt  possess  me,  that  I  know : 
What  I  have  done  is  done ;  I  bear  within 
A  torture  which  could  nothing  gain  from  thine  : 
The  mind  which  is  immortal  makes  itself 
Requital  for  its  good  or  ill  —  derives 
No  colour  from  the  fleeting  things  without ; 
But  is  absorbed  in  sufferance  or  in  joy, 
Bom  from  the  knowledge  of  its  own  desert. 
Thou  didst  not  tempt  me,  and  thou  couldst  not  tempt  me. 
I  have  not  been  thy  dupe,  nor  am  thy  prey  — 
But  was  my  own  destroyer,  and  will  be 
My  own  hereafter.  —  Back,  ye  baffled  fiends  1 
Tho  hand  of  death  is  on  me  —  but  not  yours ! 

[The  Demons  disappear.'*  —  p.  74,  75. 

There  are  great  faults,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  this 
poem ;  —  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  genius  and  ori- 
ginality. Its  worst  fault,  perhaps,  is,  tjiat  it  fatigues 
and  overawes  us  by  the  uniformity  of  its  terror  and 
solenmity.  Another  is  the  painftd  and  offensive  nature 
of  the  circumstance  on  which  its  distress  is  ultimately 
founded.  It  all  springs  from  the  disappointment  or 
fatal  issue  of  an  incestuous  passion ;  and  incest,  accord- 
ing to  our  modem  ideas  —  for  it  was  otherwise  in  an- 
tiquity —  is  not  a  thing  to  be  at  all  brought  before  the 
imagination.  The  lyrical  songs  of  the  Spirits  are  too 
long ;  and  not  all  excellent.  There  is  something  of  pe- 
dantry in  them  now  and  then  ;  and  even  Manfred  deals 
in  classical  allusions  a  little  too  much.  If  we  were  to 
consider  it  as  a  proper  drama,  or  even  as  a  finished 
poem,  we  should  be  obliged  to  add,  that  it  is  far  too 
indistinct  and  imsatisfactory.  But  this  we  take  to  be 
according  to  the  design  and  conception  of  the  author. 
He  contemplated  but  a  dim  and  magnificent  sketch  of  a 
subject  which  did  not  admit  of  more  accurate  drawing, 
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or  more  brilliant  colouring.  Its  obscurity  is  a  part  of 
its  grandeur ;  —  and  the  darkness  that  rests  upon  it,  and 
the  smoky  distance  in  which  it  is  lost,  are  all  devices 
to  increase  its  majesty,  to  stimulate  our  curiosity,  and 
to  impress  us  with  deeper  awe. 

It  is  suggested,  in  an  ingenious  paper,  in  a  late  Num- 
ber of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  that  the  general  con- 
ception of  this  piece,  and  much  of  what  is  excellent  in 
the  manner  of  its  execution,  have  been  borrowed  from 
"  The  Tragical  History  of  Dr.  Faustus"  of  Marlowe ;  and 
a  variety  of  passages  are  quoted,  which  the  author  con- 
siders as  similar,  and,  in  many  respects,  superior  to 
others  in  the  poem  before  us.  We  cannot  agree  in  the 
general  terms  of  this  conclusion;  —  but  there  is,  no 
doubt,  a  certain  resemblance,  both  in  some  of  the  topics 
that  are  suggested,  and  in  the  cast  of  the  diction  in 
which  they  are  expressed.  Thus,  to  induce  Faustus  to 
persist  in  his  imlawful  studies,  he  is  told  that  the  Spirits 
of  the  elements  vnll  serve  him  — 

"  Sometimes  like  \vomen,  or  unwedded  maids. 
Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  ayrie  browes 
Than  have  the  white  breasts  of  the  Queene  of  Love." 

And  again,  when  the  amorous  sorcerer  commands  Helen 
of  Troy  to  be  revived,  as  his  paramour,  he  addresses  her, 
on  her  first  appearance,  in  these  rapturous  lines  — 

**  Was  this  the  ilEbce  that  launcht  a  thousand  ships, 
And  bum*d  the  toplesse  towers  of  Ilium  ? 
Sweet  Helen  !  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss ! 
Her  lips  sucke  forth  my  soule  !  —  see  where  it  flies  ! 
Come,  Helen,  come,  give  me  my  soule  againe ! 
Here  will  I  dweU,  for  heaven  is  in  that  lip, 
And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 
O  !  thou  art  fisdrer  than  the  evening  ayre. 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  starres ; 
More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  skyes 
In  wanton  Arethusa*s  azure  arms !  " 

The  catastrophe,  too,  is  bewailed  in  verses  of  great 
elegance  and  classical  beauty. 

*'  Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  growne  full  straight. 
And  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough 
That  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man. 
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Faufitus  10  giHie !  —  regard  his  hellish  &11, 
Whoee  fiendful  torture  may  exhort  the  wise, 
Only  to  wonder  at  unlawful  things." 

But  these,  and  many  other  smooth  aad  fanciM  verses 
in  this  curious  old  drama,  prove  nothing,  we  think, 
against  the  originality  of  Manfred ;  for  there  is  nothing 
to  be  found  there  of  the  pride,  the  abstraction,  and  the 
heart-rooted  misery  in  which  that  originality  consists. 
Faustus  is  a  vulgar  sorcerer,  tempted  to  sell  his  soul  to 
the  Devil  for  the  ordinary  price  of  sensual  pleasure,  and 
earthly  power  and  glory  —  and  who  shrinks  and  shudders 
in  agony  when  the  forfeit  comes  to  be  exacted.  The 
style,  too,  of  Marlowe,  though  elegant  and  scholarlike,  is 
weak  and  childish  compared  with  the  depth  and  force 
of  much  of  what  we  have  quoted  from  Lord  Byron ;  and 
the  disgusting  buffoonery  and  low  &xce  of  which  his 
piece  is  principally  made  up,  place  it  much  more  in  con« 
trast,  than  in  any  terms  of  comparison,  with  that  of  his 
noble  successor.  In  the  tone  and  pitch  of  the  composi- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  character  of  the  diction  in  the 
more  solemn  parts,  the  piece  before  us  reminds  us  much 
more  of  the  Prometheus  of  ^schylus,  than  of  any  more 
modem  performance.  The  tremendous  soUtude  of  the 
principal  person  —  the  supernatural  beings  with  whom 
alone  he  holds  communion  —  the  guilt  —  the  firmness  — 
the  misery  —  are  all  points  of  resemblance,  to  which  the 
grandeur  of  the  poetic  imagery  only  gives  a  more  strik- 
ing effect.  The  chief  differences  are,  that  the  subject 
of  the  Greek  poet  was  sanctified  and  exalted  by  the 
established  belief  of  his  country ;  and  that  his  terrors  are 
nowhere  tempered  with  the  sweetness  which  breathes 
from  so  many  passages  of  his  English  rival. 
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Reliques  of  Robert  Burns,  consisting  chiefly  of  Original 
Letters,  Poems,  and  Critical  Observations  on  Scottish  Songs, 
Collected  and  published  by  R.  H.  Cromek.  8vo.  pp.  450. 
London:  1808. 

Burns  is  certainly  by  far  the  greatest  of  our  poetical  pro- 
digies — from  Stephen  Duck  down  to  Thomas  Dermody . 
I%ey  are  forgotten  already;  or  only  remembered  for 
derision.  But  the  name  of  Bums,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, has  not  yet  "  gathered  all  its  fame ;"  and  will 
endure  long  after  those  circumstances  are  forgotten 
which  contributed  to  its  first  notoriety.  So  much  in- 
deed are  we  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  merits,  that 
we  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  derogation  from  them  to 
consider  him  as  a  prodigy  at  all ;  and  are  convinced  that 
he  will  never  be  rightly  estimated  as  a  poet,  till  that 
vulgar  wonder  be  entirely  repressed  which  was  raised 
on  his  having  been  a  ploughman.  It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
that  he  was  bom  in  an  humble  station ;  and  that  much 
of  his  early  life  was  devoted  to  severe  labour,  and  to  the 
society  of  his  fellow-labourers.  But  he  was  not  himself 
either  uneducated  or  illiterate ;  and  was  placed  in  a  situ-r 
ation  more  favourable,  perhaps,  to  the  development  of 
great  poetical  talents,  than  any  other  which  could  have 
been  assigned  him.  He  was  taught,  at  a  very  early  age, 
to  read  and  write ;  and  soon  after  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  French,  together  with  the  elements  of 
Latin  and  Geometry.  His  taste  for  reading  was  en- 
couraged by  his  parents  and  many  of  his  associates; 
and,  before  he  had  ever  composed  a  single  stanza,  he 
was  not  only  famiUar  with  many  prose  writers,  but  fer 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  Pope,  Shakespeare,  and 
Thomson  than  nine-tenths  of  the  youth  that  now  leave 
our  schools  for  the  imiversity.  Those  authors,  iadeed, 
with  some  old  collections  of  songs,  and  the  lives  of  Han- 
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nibal  and  Sir  William  Wallace,  were  his  habitual  study 
from  the  first  days  of  his  childhood;  and,  co-operating 
with  the  solitude  of  his  rural  occupations,  were  sufficient 
to  rouse  his  ardent  and  ambitious  mind  to  the  love  and 
the  practice  of  poetry.  He  had  about  as  much  scholar- 
ship, in  short,  we  imagine,  as  Shakespeare ;  and  far  better 
models  to  form  his  ear  to  harmony,  and  train  his  fancy 
to  graceftd  invention. 

We  ventured,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  say  something 
of  the  effects  of  regular  education,  and  of  the  general 
diffusion  of  literature,  in  repressing  the  vigour  and  ori- 
ginality of  all  kinds  of  mental  exertion.  That  specu- 
lation was  perhaps  carried  somewhat  too  far ;  but  if  the 
paradox  have  proof  any  where,  it  is  in  its  application  to 
poetry.  Among  well  educated  people,  tihie  standard 
writers  of  this  description  are  at  once  so  venerated  and 
so  familiar,  that  it  is  thought  equally  impossible  to  rival 
them,  as  to  vmte  verses  without  attempting  it.  If  there 
be  one  degree  of  fame  which  excites  emulation,  there  is 
another  which  leads  to  despair :  Nor  can  we  conceive  any 
one  less  likely  to  be  added  to  the  short  list  of  original 
poets,  than  a  young  man  of  fine  fancy  and  delicate  taste, 
who  has  acquired  a  high  relish  for  poetry,  by  perusing 
the  most  celebrated  writers,  and  conversing  with  the 
most  intelligent  judges.  The  head  of  such  a  person  is 
filled,  of  course,  with  all  the  splendid  passages  of  an- 
cient and  modem  authors,  and  with  the  fine  and  fasti- 
dious remarks  which  have  been  made  even  on  those  pas- 
sages. When  he  turns  his  eyes,  therefore,  on  his  own 
conceptions  or  designs,  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  appear 
rude  and  contemptible.  He  is  perpetually  haunted  and 
depressed  by  the  ideal  presence  of  those  great  masters, 
and  their  exacting  critics.  He  is  aware  to  what  compa* 
risons  his  productions  will  be  subjected  among  his  own 
friends  and  associates,  and  recollects  the  derision  vdth 
which  so  many  rash  adventurers  have  been  chased  back 
to  their  obscurity.  Thus,  the  merit  of  his  great  prede- 
cessors chills,  instead  of  encouraging  his  ardour;  and 
the  illustrious  names  which  have  already  reached  to  the 
summit  of  excellence,  act  hke  the  tall  and  spreading  trees 
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of  the  forest,  which  overshadow  and  strangle  the  saplings 
which  may  have  struck  root  in  the  soU  below  —  and 
aiFord  efficient  shelter  to  nothing  but  creepers  and  para^ 
sites. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  in  some  few  individuals,  "  that 
strong  divinity  of  soul "  —  that  decided  and  irresistible 
vocation  to  glory,  which  in  spite  of  all  these  obstruc- 
tions, caUs  out,  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  a  century,  a 
bold  and  original  poet  from  the  herd  of  scholars  and 
academical  literati.  But  the  natural  tendency  of  their 
studies,  and  by  far  their  most  common  effect,  is  to  re- 
press originaUty,  and  discourage  enterprise ;  and  either 
to  change  those  whom  nature  meant  for  poets,  into  mere 
readers  of  poetry,  or  to  bring  them  out  in  the  form  of 
witty  parodists,  or  ingenious  imitators.  Independent  of 
the  reasons  which  have  been  already  suggested,  it  will 
perhaps  be  found,  too,  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention,  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  more  vulgar  arts ;  or, 
at  least,  that  inventive  genius  will  frequently  slumber  in 
inaction,  where  the  preceding  ingenuity  has  in  part  sup- 
plied the  wants  of  the  owner.  A  soUtary  and  uninstructed 
man,  with  lively  feelings  and  an  inflammable  imagina- 
tion, will  often  be  irresistibly  led  to  exercise  those  gifts, 
and  to  occupy  and  relieve  his  mind  in  poetical  composi- 
tion: But  if  his  education,  his  reading,  and  his  society 
supply  him  with  an  abundant  store  of  images  and  emo- 
tions, he  will  probably  think  but  little  of  those  internal 
resources,  and  feed  his  mind  contentedly  with  what  has 
been  provided  by  the  industry  of  others. 

To  say  nothing,  therefore,  of  the  distractions  and  the 
dissipation  of  mind  that  belong  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  nor  of  the  cares  of  minute  accuracy  and  high 
finishing  which  are  imposed  on  the  professed  scholar, 
there  seem  to  be  deeper  reasons  for  the  separation  of 
originality  and  accomplishment;  and  for  the  partiality 
which  has  led  poetry  to  choose  almost  all  her  prime 
favourites  among  the  recluse  and  uninstructed.  A  youth 
of  quick  parts,  in  short,  and  creative  fancy  —  with  just 
so  much  reading  as  to  guide  his  ambition,  and  rough- 
hew  his  notions  of  excellence  —  if  his  lot  be  thrown  in 
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humble  retirement,  where  he  has  no  reputation  to  lose, 
and  where  he  can  easily  hope  to  excel  all  that  he  sees 
around  him,  is  much  more  likely,  we  think,  to  give  him- 
self up  to  poetry,  and  to  train  himself  to  habits  of  in- 
vention, than  if  he  had  been  encumbered  by  the  pre- 
tended helps  of  extended  study  and  literary  society. 

If  these  observations  should  £ail  to  strike  of  them- 
selves, they  may  perhaps  derive  additional  weight  from 
considering  the  very  remarkable  fact,  that  almost  all 
the  great  poets  of  every  country  have  appeared  in  an 
early  stage  of  their  history,  and  in  a  period  compara- 
tively rude  and  unlettered.  Homer  went  forth,  like  the 
morning  star,  before  the  dawn  of  literature  in  Greece, 
and  almost  all  the  great  and  sublime  poets  of  modem 
Europe  are  already  between  two  and  three  hundred  years 
old.  Since  that  time,  although  books  and  readers,  and 
opportunities  of  reading,  are  multiplied  a  thousand  fold, 
we  have  improved  chiefly  in  point  and  terseness  of 
expression,  in  the  art  of  raillery,  and  in  clearness  and 
simpUcity  of  thought.  Force,  richness,  and  variety  of 
invention,  are  now  at  least  as  rare  as  ever.  But  the 
literature  and  refinement  of  the  age  does  not  exist  at  all 
for  a  rustic  and  illiterate  individual ;  and,  consequently, 
the  present  time  is  to  him  what  the  rude  times  of  old 
were  to  the  vigorous  writers  which  adorned  them. 

But  though,  for  these  and  for  other  reasons,  we  can 
see  no  propriety  in  regarding  the  poetry  of  Bums  chiefly 
as  the  wonderful  work  of  a  peasant,  and  thus  admiring 
it  much  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  had  been  written  with 
his  toes ;  yet  there  are  peculiarities  in  his  works  which 
remind  us  of  the  lowness  of  his  origin,  and  feults  for 
which  the  defects  of  his  education  afford  an  obvious 
cause  if  not  a  legitimate  apology.  In  forming  a  correct 
estimate  of  these  works,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
accoimt  those  pecuUarities« 

The  first  is,  the  undisciplined  harshness  and  acrimony 
of  his  invective.  '  The  great  boast  of  polished  life  is  the 
delicacy,  and  even  the  generosity  of  its  hostility  —  that 
quahty  which  is  still  the  characteristic,  as  it  furnishes 
the  denomination,  of  a  g^itieman — that  principle  which 
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forbids  us  to  attack  the  defenceless,  to  strike  the  fallen, 
or  to  mangle  the  slain  —  and  enjoins  us,  in  forging  the 
shafts  of  satire,  to  increase  the  polish  exactly  as  we  add 
to  their  keenness  or  their  weight.  For  this,  as  well  as 
for  other  things,  we  are  indebted  to  chivalry;  and  of 
this  Bums  had  none.  His  ingenious  and  amiable  bio- 
grapher has  spoken  repeatedly  in  praise  of  his  talents 
for  satire  —  we  think,  with  a  most  unhappy  partiality. 
His  epigrams  and  lampoons  appear  to  us,  one  and  all, 
unworthy  of  him ;  —  offensive  from  their  extreme  coarse- 
ness and  violence  —  and  contemptible  from  their  want 
of  wit  or  brilliancy.  They  seem  to  have  been  written, 
not  out  of  playful  malice  or  virtuous  indignation,  but 
out  of  fierce  and  ungovernable  anger.  His  whole  rail- 
lery consists  in  railing;  and  his  satirical  vein  displays 
itself  chiefly  in  caUing:  names  and  in  swearing.  We  say 
this  mainly  with  a  inference  to  his  perso^ties.  iL 
many  of  his  more  general  representations  of  life  and 
manners,  there  is  no  doubt  much  that  may  be  called 
satirical,  mixed  up  with  admirable  humour,  and  descrip- 
tion of  inimitable  vivacity. 

There  is  a  similar  want  of  polish,  or  at  least  of  re- 
spectfulness, in  the  general  tone  of  his  gallantry.  He 
has  written  with  more  passion,  perhaps,  and  more 
variety  of  natural  feeling,  on  the  subject  of  love,  than 
any  other  poet  whatever  —  but  with  a  fervour  that  is 
sometimes  indelicate,  and  seldom  accommodated  to  the 
timidity  and  "  sweet  austere  composure  "  of  women  of 
refinement.  He  has  expressed  admirably  the  feelings 
of  an  enamoured  peasant,  who,  however  refined  or 
eloquent  he  may  be,  always  approaches  his  mistress  on 
a  footing  of  equality ;  but  has  never  caught  that  tone  of 
chivalrous  gaUantry  which  uniformly  abases  itself  in 
the  presence  of  the  object  of  its  devotion.  Accordingly, 
instead  of  suing  for  a  smile,  or  melting  in  a  tear,  his 
muse  deals  in  nothing  but  locked  embraces  and  mid- 
night rencontres ;  and,  even  in  his  complimentary  effu- 
sions to  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  is  for  straining  them 
to  the  bosom  of  her  impetuous  votary.  It  is  easy,  ac- 
cordingly,  to  see  from  hSTcorrespoSce,  that  m^y  of 
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his  female  patronesses  shrunk  from  the  vehement  fami- 
liarity of  his  admiration ;  and  there  are  even  some  traits 
in  the  volumes  before  us,  from  which  we  can  gather 
that  he  resented  the  shyness  and  estrangement  to  which 
those  feelings  gave  rise,  with  at  least  as  little  chivalry 
as  he  had  shown  in  producing  them. 

But  the  leading  vice  in  Bums's  character,  and  the 
cardinal  deformity,  indeed,  of  all  his  productions,  was 
his  contempt,  or  affectation  of  contempt,  for  prudence, 
decency,  and  regularity ;  and  his  admiration  of  thought- 
lessness,  CKldity,  and  vehement  sensibility ;- his  beUef, 
in  short,  in  the  dispensing  power  of  genius  and  social 
feeling,  in  all  matters  of  morality  and  common  sense. 
This  is  the  very  slang  of  the  worst  German  plays,  and 
the  lowest  of  our  town-made  novels ;  nor  can  any  thing 
be  more  lamentable,  than  that  it  should  have  foxmd  a 
patron  in  such  a  man  as  Bums,  and  communicated  to 
many  of  his  productions  a  character  of  immorality,  at 
once  contemptible  and  hateftil.  It  is  but  too  true,  that 
men  of  the  highest  genius  have  frequently  been  hur- 
ried by  their  passions  into  a  violation  of  prudence  and 
duty;  and  there  is  something  generous,  at  least,  in 
the  apology  which  their  admirers  may  make  for  them, 
on  the  score  of  their  keener  feelings  and  habitual  want 
of  reflection.  But  this  apology,  which  is  quite  imsatis- 
factory  in  the  mouth  of  another,  becomes  an  insult  and 
an  absurdity  whenever  it  proceeds  from  their  own. 
A  man  may  say  of  his  friend,  that  he  is  a  noble-hearted 
fellow  —  too  generous  to  be  just,  and  with  too  much 
spirit  to  be  always  prudent  and  regular.  But  he  can- 
not be  allowed  to  say  even  this  of  himself;  and  still 
less  to  represent  himself  as  a  hairbrained  sentimental 
soul,  constantly  carried  away  by  fine  fancies  and  visions 
of  love  and  philanthropy,  and  bom  to  confound  and 
despise  the  cold-blooded  sons  of  prudence  and  sobriety. 
This  apology,  indeed,  evidently  destroys  itself:  For 
it  shows  that  conduct  to  be  the  result  of  deUberate 
system,  which  it  affects  at  the  same  time  to  justify  as 
the  fruit  of  mere  thoughtiessness  and  casual  impulse. 
Such  protestations,  therefore,  will  always  be  treated,  as 
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they  deserve,  not  only  with  contempt,  but  with  incre- 
dulity; and  their  magnanimous  authors  set  down  as 
determined  profligates,  who  seek  to  disguise  their  sel- 
fishness imder  a  name  somewhat  less  revolting.  That 
profligacy  is  almost  always  selfishness,  and  that  the 
excuse  of  impetuous  feeling  can  hardly  ever  be  justly 
pleaded  for  those  who  neglect  the  ordinary  duties  of 
life,  must  be  apparent,  we  think,  even  to  the  least  re- 
flecting of  those  sons  of  fancy  and  song.  It  requires 
no  habit  of  deep  thinking,  nor  any  thing  more,  indeed, 
than  the  information  of  an  honest  heart,  to  perceive  that 
it  is  cruel  and  base  to  spend,  in  vain  superfluities,  that 
money  which  belongs  of  right  to  the  pale  industrious 
tradesman  and  his  famishing  infants ;  or  that  it  is  a  vile 
prostitution  of  language,  to  talk  of  that  man's  generosity 
or  goodness  of  heart,  who  sits  raving  about  friendship 
and  philanthropy  in  a  tavern,  while  his  wife's  heart  is 
breaking  at  her  cheerless  fireside,  and  his  children  pining 
in  solitary  poverty. 

This  pitifiil  cant  of  careless  feeling  and  eccentric 
genius,  accordingly,  has  never  found  much  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  EngUsh  sense  and  moraUty.  The  most  signal 
effect  which  it  ever  produced,  was  on  the  muddy  brains 
of  some  German  youth,  who  are  said  to  have  left  college 
in  a  body  to  rob  on  the  highway !  because  SchiUer  had 
represented  the  captain  of  a  gang  as  so  very  noble  a  crea- 
ture.— But  in  this  country,  we  believe,  a  predilection  for 
that  honourable  profession  must  have  preceded  this  ad- 
miration of  the  character.  The  style  we  have  been 
speaking  of^  accordingly,  is  now  the  heroics  only  of  the 
hulks  and  the  house  of  correction ;  and  has  no  chance, 
we  suppose,  of  being  greatly  admired,  except  in  the 
farewell  speech  of  a  young  gentleman  preparing  for  Bo- 
tany Bay. 

It  is  himuliating  to  think  how  deeply  Bums  has 
fallen  into  this  debasing  error.  He  is  perpetually  mak- 
ing a  parade  of  his  thoughtlessness,  inflammability,  and 
imprudence,  and  talking  with  much  complacency  and 
exultation  of  the  offence  he  has  occasioned  to  the  sober 
and  correct  part  of  mankind.     This  odious  slang  infects 
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almost  all  his  prose,  and  a  very  great  proportion  of  his 
poetry ;  and  is,  we  are  persuaded,  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only,  source  of  the  disgust  with  which,  in  spite  of  his 
genius,  we  know  that  he  is  regarded  by  many  very 
competent  and  Uberal  judges.  His  apology,  too,  we  are 
wiUing  to  believe,  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  original  lowness 
of  his  situation,  and  the  sUghtness  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  world.  With  his  talents  and  power  of  ob- 
servation, he  could  not  have  seen  much  of  the  beings 
who  echoed  this  raving,  without  feeling  for  them  that 
distrust  and  contempt  which  would  have  made  him  blush 
to  think  he  had  ever  stretched  over  them  the  protecting 
shield  of  his  genius. 

Akin  to  tWs  most  lamentable  trait  of  vulgarity,  and 
indeed  in  some  measure  arising  out  of  it,  is  that  per- 
petual boast  of  his  own  independence,  which  is  obtruded 
upon  the  readers  of  Bums  in  almost  every  x>^6  of  his 
writings.  The  sentiment  itself  is  noble,  and  it  is  often 
finely  expressed; — but  a  gentleman  would  only  have 
expressed  it  when  he  was  insulted  or  provoked;  and 
would  never  have  made  it  a  spontaneous  theme  to  those 
friends  in  whose  estimation  he  felt  that  his  honour  stood 
clear.  It  is  mixed  up,  too,  in  Bums  with  too  fierce  a 
tone  of  defiance;  and  indicates  rather  the  pride  of  a 
sturdy  peasant,  than  the  calm  and  natural  elevation  of  a 
generous  mind. 

The  last  of  the  symptoms  of  rusticity  which  we  think 
it  necessary  to  notice  in  the  works  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  is  that  firequent  mistake  of  mere  exaggeration  and 
violence,  for  force  and  sublimity,  which  has  defaced  so 
much  of  his  prose  composition,  and  given  an  air  of  heavi- 
ness  and  labour  to  a  good  deal  of  his  serious  poetry. 
The  truth  is,  that  his  forte  was  in  humour  and  in  pathos 
—  or  rather  in  tenderness  of  feeling ;  and  that  he  has 
very  seldom  succeeded,  either  where  mere  wit  and 
sprightliness,  or  where  great  energy  and  weight  of  senti- 
ment were  requisite.  He  had  evidently  a  very  false  and 
crude  notion  of  what  constituted  strength  of  writing ; 
and  instead  of  that  simple  and  brief  directness  which 
stamps  the  character  of  vigour  upon  every  syllable,  has 
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ffenerally  had  recourse  to  a  mere  accumulation  of  hyper* 
boUcal  expressions,  which  encumber  the  diction  instead 
of  exalting  it,  and  show  the  determination  to  be  impres- 
sive, without  the  power  of  executing  it.  This  error 
also  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  entirely  to  the  defects  of 
his  education.  The  value  of  simplicity  in  the  expression 
of  passion,  is  a  lesson,  we  believe,  of  nature  and  of  genius ; 

—  but  its  importance  in  mere  grave  and  impressive  writ- 
ing, is  one  of  the  latest  discoveries  of  rhetorical  experience. 

With  the  allowances  and  exceptions  we  have  now 
stated,  we  think  Bums  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  great 
and  original  genius.  He  has  in  all  his  compositions  great 
force  of  conception;  and  great  spirit  and  animation  in 
its  expression.  He  has  taken  a  large  range  through  the 
region  of  Fancy,  and  naturalized  himself  in  almost  all 
her  climates.  He  has  great  humour  —  great  powers  of 
description  — great  pathos  — and  great  discrimination 
of  character.  Almost  every  thing  that  he  says  has  spirit 
and  originality;  and  every  thing  that  he  says  weU,  is 
characterized  by  a  charming  facility,  which  gives  a  grace 
even  to  occasional  rudeness,  and  communicates  to  the 
reader  a  deUghtful  sympathy  with  the  spontaneous  soar- 
ing and  conscious  inspiration  of  the  poet. 

Considering  the  reception  which  these  works  have  met 
with  from  the  pubUc,  and  the  long  period  during  which 
the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  in  their  possession, 
it  may  appear  superfluous  to  say  any  thing  as  to  their 
characteristic  or  peculiar  merit.  Though  the  ultimate 
judgment  of  the  pubUc,  however,  be  always  sound,  or  at 
least  decisive  as  to  its  general  result,  it  is  not  always 
very  apparent  upon  what  grounds  it  has  proceeded ;  nor 
in  consequence  of  what,  or  in  spite  of  what,  it  has  been 
obtained.  In  Bums's  works  there  is  much  to  censure, 
as  well  as  much  to  praise ;  and  as  time  has  not  yet  se- 
parated his  ore  from  its  dross,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
state,  in  a  very  general  way,  what  we  presume  to  antici- 
pate as  the  result  of  this  separation.  Without  pretending 
to  enter  at  all  into  the  comparative  merit  of  particular 
passages,  we  may  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  our  opinion 

—  that  his  poetry  is  far  superior  to  his  prose ;  that  his 
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Scottish  compositions  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  his 
English  ones ;  and  that  his  Songs  will  probably  outlive 
all  his  other  productions.  A  very  few  remarks  on  each 
of  these  subjects  will  comprehend  almost  all  that  we  have 
to  say  of  the  volumes  now  before  us. 

The  prose  works  of  Bums  consist  almost  entirely  of 
his  letters.  They  bear,  as  well  as  his  poetry,  the  seal 
and  the  impress  of  his  genius ;  but  they  contain  much 
more  bad  taste,  and  are  written  with  far  more  apparent 
labour.  His  poetry  was  almost  all  written  primarily 
from  feeling,  and  only  secondarily  from  ambition.  His 
letters  seem  to  have  been  nearly  all  composed  as  exer- 
cises, and  for  display.  There  are  few  of  them  written 
with  simpUcity  or  plainness ;  and  though  natural  enough 
as  to  the  sentiment,  they  are  generally  very  strained  and 
elaborate  in  the  expression.  A  very  great  proportion  of 
them,  too,  relate  neither  to  facts  nor  feelings  peculiarly 
connected  with  the  author  or  his  correspondent  —  but 
are  made  up  of  general  declamation,  moral  reflections, 
and  vague  discussions  —  all  evidently  composed  for  the 
sake  of  effect,  and  frequently  introduced  with  long  com- 
plaints of  having  nothing  to  say,  and  of  the  necessity 
and  difficulty  of  letter-writing. 

By  far  the  best  of  those  compositions,  are  such  as  we 
shoidd  consider  as  exceptions  from  this  general  character 
—  such  as  contain  some  specific  information  as  to  him- 
self, or  are  suggested  by  events  or  observations  directly 
appUcable  to  his  correspondent.  One  of  the  best,  per- 
haps, is  that  addressed  to  Dr.  Moore,  containing  an  ac- 
coimt  of  his  early  life,  of  which  Dr.  Currie  has  made 
such  a  judicious  use  in  his  Biography.  It  is  written 
with  great  clearness  and  characteristic  effect,  and  con- 
tains many  touches  of  easy  humour  and  natural  eloquence. 
We  are  struck,  as  we  open  the  book  accidentally,  with 
the  following  original  application  of  a  classical  image,  by 
this  unlettered  rustic.  Talking  of  the  first  vague  aspir- 
ations of  his  own  gigantic  mind,  he  says  —  we  think  very 
finely, — "  I  had  felt  some  early  stirrings  of  ambition ; 
but  they  were  the  blind  gropings  of  Homer's  Cyclop 
round  the  walls  of  his  cave ! "    Of  his  other  letters,  those 
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addressed  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  are,  in  our  opinion,  by  far  the 
best.  He  appears,  from  first  to  last,  to  have  stood  some- 
what in  awe  of  this  excellent  lady ;  and  to  have  been  no 
less  sensible  of  her  sound  judgment  and  strict  sense  of 
propriety,  than  of  her  steady  and  generous  partiality. 
The  following  passage  we  think  is  striking  and  charac- 
teristic :  — 

"  I  own  myself  so  little  a  PreBbyterian,  that  I  approve  of  set  times 
and  seasons  of  more  than  ordinary  acts  of  devotion,  for  breaking  in 
on  that  habituated  routine  of  life  and  thought  which  is  so  apt  to  re- 
duce our  existence  to  a  kind  of  instinct,  or  even  sometimes,  and  with 
some  minds,  to  a  state  very  little  superior  to  mere  machinery. 

"  This  day ;  the  first  Sunday  of  May ;  a  breezy,  blue-sky ed  noon, 
some  time  about  the  beginning,  and  a  hoaiy  morning  and  calm  sunny 
day  about  the  end,  of  autumn ;  —  these,  time  out  of  mind,  have  been 
with  me  a  kind  of  holiday. 

*'  I  believe  I  owe  this  to  that  glorious  paper  in  the  Spectator,  '  The 
Vision  of  Mirza ; '  a  piece  that  struck  my  young  fiEmcy  before  I  was 
capable  of  fixing  an  idea  to  a  word  of  three  syllables.  *  On  the  5th 
day  of  the  moon,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  my  forefathers, 
I  always  keep  holy,  after  having  washed  myself,  and  offered  up  my 
morning  devotions,  I  ascended  the  high  hill  of  Bagdat,  in  order  to 
pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  meditation  and  prayer.' 

"  We  know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the  substance  or  struc- 
ture of  our  souls,  so  cannot  account  for  those  seeming  caprices  in 
them,  that  one  should  be  particularly  pleased  with  this  thLig,  or  struck 
with  that,  which,  on  minds  of  a  different  cast,  makes  no  extraordinary 
impression.  I  have  some  favourite  flowers  in  spring;  among  which 
are  the  mountain  daisy,  the  hare-bell,  the  fox-glove,  the  wild  brier- 
rose,  the  budding  birch,  and  the  hoary  hawthorn,  that  I  view  and  hang 
over  with  particular  delight  I  never  hear  the  loud,  solitary  whistle  of 
the  curlew  in  a  summer  noon,  or  the  wUd  mixing  cadence  of  a  troop  of 
grey  plover  in  an  autumnal  morning,  without  feeling  an  elevation  of 
soul,  like  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  or  poetry.  Tell  me,  my  dear 
friend,  to  what  can  this  be  owing?  Are  we  a  piece  of  machinery, 
which,  like  the  Eolian  harp,  passive,  takes  the  impression  of  the  pas- 
sing accident  ?  Or  do  these  workings  argue  something  within  us  above 
the  trodden  clod?"  — vol.  ii.  p.  195  — 197. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  following  passage,  as  a  part, 
indeed,  of  the  same  picture :  — 

"  There  is  scarcely  any.  earthly  object  gives  me  more  —  I  do  not 
know  if  I  should  call  it  pleasure  —  but  something  which  exalts  me, 
something  which  enraptures  me  —  than  to  walk  in  the  sheltered  side 
of  a  wood,  or  high  plantation,  in  a  cloudy  winter- day,  and  hear  the 
stormy  wind  howlinc  among  the  trees,  and  raving  over  the  plain !  It 
is  my  best  season  &r  devotion :  my  mind  is  wrapt  up  in  a  kind  of 
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enthusiasm  to  Him,  who,  in  the  pompous  language  of  the  Hebrew 
bard,  *  walks  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.' "  —  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  striking  of 
a  whole  series  of  eloquent  hypochondrisusm. 

**  After  six  weeks'  confinement,  I  am  beginning  to  walk  across  the 
room.  They  have  been  six  horrible  weeks ;  —  anguish  and  low  spirits 
made  me  unfit  to  read,  write,  or  think. 

'*  I  have  a  hundred  times  wished  that  one  could  resign  life  as  an 
officer  resigns  a  commission :  for  I  would  not  tcike  in  any  poor,  igno- 
rant wretch,  by  selling  out.  Lately  I  was  a  sixpenny  private ;  and, 
God  knows,  a  miserable  soldier  enough :  now  I  march  to  the  campaign, 
a  starving  cadet  —  a  little  more  conspicuously  wretched. 

'*  I  am  ashamed  of  all  this ;  for  though  I  do  want  bravery  for  the 
warfeure  of  life,  I  could  wish,  like  some  other  soldiers,  to  have  as  much 
fortitude  or  cunning  as  to  disemble  or  conceal  my  cowardice."  —  vol.  ii. 
p.  127,  128. 

One  of  the  most  striking  letters  in  the  collection,  and, 
to  us,  one  of  the  most  interesting,  is  the  earliest  of  the 
whole  series;  being  addressed  to  his  father  in  1781,  six 
or  seven  years  before  his  name  had  been  heard  of  out 
of  his  own  family.  The  author  was  then  a  common  flax- 
dresser,  and  his  father  a  poor  peasant; — yet  there  is 
not  one  trait  of  vulgarity,  either  in  the  thought  or  the 
expression ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  dignity  and  elevation 
of  sentiment,  which  must  have  been  considered  as  of 
good  omen  in  a  youth  of  much  higher  condition.  The 
letter  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Honoured  Sir,  —  I  have  purposely  delayed  writing,  in  the  hope 
that  1  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  on  New-year's  Day ;  but 
work  comes  so  hard  upon  us,  that  I  do  not  choose  to  be  absent  on 
that  accoimt,  as  well  as  for  some  other  little  reasons,  which  1  shall 
tell  you  at  meeting.  My  health  is  nearly  the  same  as  when  you 
were  here,  only  my  sleep  is  a  little  sounder,  and,  on  the  whole,  1  am 
rather  better  than  otherwise,  though  I  mend  by  very  slow  degrees. 
The  weakness  of  my  nerves  has  so  debilitated  my  mind,  that  I  dare 
neither  review  past  wants,  nor  look  forward  into  futurity;  for  the 
least  anxiety  or  perturbation  in  my  breast  produces  most  unhappy 
effects  on  my  whole  frame.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  for  an  hour  or 
two  my  spirits  are  a  little  lightened,  I  glimmer  a  little  into  futurity ; 
but  my  principal,  and  indeed  my  only  pleasurable  employment,  is 
looking  backwards  and  forwards,  in  a  moral  and  religious  way.  I  am 
quite  transported  at  the  thought,  that  ere  long,  perhaps  very  soon,  I 
shall  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  all  the'  pains,  and  uneasiness,  and  dis 
quietudes  of  this  weary  life ;  for  I  assure  you  I  am  heartily  tired  of 
it;  and,  if  I  do  not  very  much  deceive  myself,  I  could  contentedly 
and  gladly  resign  it. 
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•*  *  The  soul,  uneasy,  and  confined  at  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come.' 

**  It  is  for  this  reason  I  am  more  pleased  with  the  15th,  i6th,  and  17th 
verses  of  the  7th  chapter  of  the  Revelations,  than  with  any  ten  times 
as  many  verses  in  the  whole  Bible,  and  would  not  exchange  the  noble 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  inspire  me  for  all  that  this  world  has  to 
offer.  As  for  this  world,  1  despair  of  ever  making  a  figure  in  it.  I 
am  not  formed  for  the  bustle  of  the  busy,  nor  the  flutter  of  the  gay. 
I  shall  never  again  be  capable  of  entering  into  such  scenes.  Indeed  I 
am  altogether  unconcerned  at  the  thoughts  of  this  life.  I  foresee  that 
poverty  and  obscurity  probably  await  me ;  and  I  am  in  some  measure 
prepared,  and  daily  preparing  to  meet  them.  I  have  but  just  time 
and  paper  to  return  you  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  lessons  of  virtue 
and  piety  you  have  given  me ;  which  were  too  much  neglected  at  the 
time  of  giving  them,  but  which,  I  hope,  have  been  remembered  ere  it 
is  yet  too  late." —  vol.  i.  p.  99  —  101. 

Before  proceeding  to  take  any  particular  notice  of  his 
poetical  compositions,  we  must  taJke  leave  to  apprise  our 
Southern  readers,  that  all  his  best  pieces  are  written  in 
Scotch ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  form  any 
adequate  judgment  of  their  merits,  without  a  pretty 
long  residence  among  those  who  still  use  that  language. 
To  be  able  to  translate  the  words,  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  knowledge  that  is  necessary.  The  whole  genius 
and  idiom  of  the  language  must  be  familiar;  and  the 
characters,  and  habits,  and  associations  of  those  who 
speak  it.  We  beg  leave,  too,  in  passing,  to  observe,  that 
this  Scotch  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  provincial  dia^ 
lect  —  the  vehicle  only  of  rustic  vulgarity  and  rude 
local  humour.  It  is  the  language  of  a  whole  coimtry 
—  long  an  independent  kingdom,  and  still  separate  in 
laws,  character,  and  manners.  It  is  by  no  means  pe- 
culiar to  the  vulgar ;  but  is  the  common  speech  of  the 
whole  nation  in  early  life  —  and,  with  many  of  its  most 
exalted  and  accomplished  individuals,  throughout  their 
whole  existence;  and,  though  it  be  true  that,  in  later  times, 
it  has  been,  in  some  measure,  laid  aside  by  the  more 
ambitious  and  aspiring  of  the  present  generation,  it  is 
still  recollected,  even  by  them,  as  the  familiar  language 
of  their  childhood,  and  of  those  who  were  the  earliest 
objects  of  their  love  and  veneration.  It  is  connected,  in 
their  imagination,  not  only  with  that  olden  time  which 
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is  uniformly  conceived  as  more  pure,  lofty,  and  simple 
than  the  present,  but  also  with  all  the  soft  and  bright 
colours  of  remembered  childhood  and  domestic  affection. 
All  its  phrases  conjure  up  images  of  schoolday  inno- 
cence, and  sports,  and  friendships  which  have  no  pattern 
in  succeeding  years.  Add  to  all  this,  that  it  is  the  lan- 
guage of  a  great  body  of  poetry,  with  which  almost  all 
Scotchmen  are  familiar ;  and,  in  particular,  of  a  great 
multitude  of  songs,  written  with  more  tenderness,  nature, 
and  feeling,  than  any  other  lyric  compositions  that  are 
extant  —  and  we  may  perlfaps  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the 
Scotch  is,  in  reality,  a  highly  poetical  language;  and 
that  it  is  an  ignorant,  as  well  as  an  illiberfid  prejudice, 
wjiich  would  seek  to  confound  it  with  the  barbarous 
dialects  of  Yorkshire  or  Devon.  In  composing  his 
Scottish  poems,  therefore.  Bums  did  not  merely  make 
an  instinctive  and  necessary  use  of  the  only  dialect  he 
could  employ.  The  last  letter  which  we  have  quoted, 
proves,  that  before  he  had  penned  a  single  couplet,  he 
could  write  in  the  dialect  of  England  with  far  greater 
purity  and  propriety  than  nine  tenths  of  those  who  are 
called  well  educated  in  that  country.  He  wrote  in  Scotch, 
because  the  writings  which  he  most  aspired  to  imitate 
were  composed  in  that  language ;  and  it  is  evident,  from 
the  variations  preserved  by  Dr.  Currie,  that  he  took 
much  greater  pains  with  the  beauty  and  purity  of  his 
expressions  in  Scotch  than  in  English;  and,  every  one 
who  understands  both,  must  admit,  with  infinitely  better 
success. 

But  though  we  have  ventured  to  say  thus  much  in 
praise  of  the  Scottish  poetry  of  Bums,  we  cannot  pre- 
sume to  lay  many  specimens  of  it  before  our  readers ; 
and,  in  the  few  extracts  we  may  be  tempted  to  make 
from  the  volumes  before  us,  shall  be  guided  more  by  a 
desire  to  exhibit  what  may  be  intelligible  to  all  our 
readers,  than  by  a  feeling  of  what  is  in  itself  of  the 
highest  excellence. 

We  have  said  that  Bums  is  almost  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  his  tenderness  and  his  humour:  —  we 
might  have  added,  for  a  faculty  of  combining  them  both 
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in  the  same  subject,  not  altogether  without  parallel  in 
the  older  poets  and  ballad-makers,  but  altogether  sin- 
gular, we  think,  among  modem  writers.  The  passages 
of  pure  humour  are  entirely  Scottish  —  and  untrans- 
lateable.  They  consist  in  the  most  picturesque  repre- 
sentations of  life  and  manners,  enlivened,  and  even 
exalted  by  traits  of  exquisite  sagacity,  and  unexpected 
reflection.  His  tenderness  is  of  two  sorts ;  that  which 
is  combined  with  circumstances  and  characters  of 
humble,  and  sometimes  ludicrous  simplicity;  and  that 
which  is  produced  by  gloomy  and  distressful  impres- 
sions acting  on  a  mind  of  keen  sensibility.  The  passages 
which  belong  to  the  former  description  ate,  we  think, 
the  most  exquisite  and  original,  and,  in  our  estimation, 
indicate  the  greatest  and  most  amiable  turn  of  genius ; 
both  as  being  accompanied  by  fine  and  feeling  pictures 
of  humble  life,  and  as  requiring  that  delicacy,  as  well  as 
justness  of  conception,  by  which  alone  the  fastidiousness 
of  an  ordinary  reader  can  be  reconciled  to  such  repre- 
sentations. The  exquisite  description  of  "  The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night "  affords,  perhaps,  the  finest  example  of 
this  sort  of  pathetic.  Its  whole  beauty  cannot,  indeed, 
be  discerned  but  by  those  whom  experience  has  enabled 
to  judge  of  the  admirable  fidelity  and  completeness  of 
the  picture.  But,  independent  altogether  of  national 
peculiarities,  and  even  in  spite  of  the  obscurity  of  the 
language,  we  think  it  impossible  to  peruse  the  follow- 
ing stanzas  without  feeling  the  force  of  tenderness  and 
truth :  — 

"  November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  eugh ; 
The  short  mng  winter-daj  is  near  a  close ; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh ; 

The  black  ning  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose : 
The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labour  goes, 
This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 
Hoping  the  mom  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hameward  bend. 

"  At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'  expectant  wee-things^  toddlin,  stacher  thro* 
To  meet  their  Dad,  wi'  flichterin  noise  an*  glee. 
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His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin  bonnily, 

His  clean  heartii-stane,  his  thifde  wifie's  smile, 

The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee, 
Does  a'  his  weary  carking  cares  beguile, 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  an'  his  toil. 

'*  Belyve  the  elder  bfidms  come  dropping  in, 
At  service  out,  amang  the  fanners  roun'; 
Some  ca'  the  plough,  some  herd,  some  tentie  rin 

A  canna  errand  to  a  neebor  town  : 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jennys  woman  grown, 
In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e, 
Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  shew  a  braw  new  gown, 
Or  deposite  her  sair-won  penny  fee, 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 

•*  But  hark !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door ; 
Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same. 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  cam  o'er  the  moor. 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek ; 
With  heart-struck  anxious  care,  inquires  his  name. 
While  Jenny  hafflins  is  afraid  to  speak ; 
Weel  pleas'd,  the  mother  hears  its  nae  wild,  worthless  rake. 

"  Wi'  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brings  him  ben ; 
A  srappan  youth ;  he  taks  the  mother's  eye  ; 
Blythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit's  no  ill  ta'en  ; 

The  father  cracks  of  horses,  ploughs,  and  kye. 
The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  with  joy. 

But  blate  and  laithfu*,  scarce  can  weel  behave  ; 
The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 

What  makes  the  youth  sae  bashfu'  an'  sae  grave ; 
Weel  pleas'd  to  think  her  hairn%  respected  like  the  lave. 

"  The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face. 
They,  round  tiie  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  ha'-Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride  : 
His  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  aside, 

His  lyart  haflets  wearing  thin  an'  bare ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 
He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care ; 
And  *  Let  us  worship  Gon  ! '  he  says,  with  solemn  air. 

''  They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise ; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  fax  the  noblest  aim,"  &c, 

"  Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  sev'ral  way ; 
The  youngling  cottagen  retire  to  rest . 
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The  parent  pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request 
That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest, 

And  decks  the  lily  fiadr  in  flow'ry  pride, 
Would,  in  the  way  his  wisdom  sees  the  hest. 
For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide ; 
But  chiefly,  in  their  hearts,  with  grace  divine  preside." 

vol.  iii.  p.  174 —  181. 

The  charm  of  the  fine  lines  written  on  turning  up  a 
mouse's  nest  with  the  plough,  will  also  be  found  to  con- 
sist in  the  simple  tenderness  of  the  delineation. 

**  Thy  wee  hit  housie,  too,  in  ruin ! 
Its  silly  wa's  the  wins  are  strewin ! 
An*  naethiug,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 

O'  foggage  green ! 
An*  bleak  December's  winds  ensuin, 

Baith  snell  and  keen ! 

*'  Thon  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an*  waste. 
An*  weary  winter  comin  feist. 
An*  cozie  here  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought  to  dwell, 
Till  crash !  the  cruel  couUer  past 

Out  thro*  thy  cell. 

"  That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  and  stibble, 
Has  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble ! 
Now  thou's  tum'd  out,  for  a*  thy  trouble, 

But  house  or  hald, 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble, 

An'  cranreuch  cauld!**  —  vol.  iii.  p.  147. 

The  verses  to  a  Mountain  Daisy,  though  more  elegant 
and  picturesque,  seem  to  derive  ttieir  chief  beauty  from 
the  same  tone  of  sentiment. 

**  Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow*r, 
Thou*s  met  me  in  an  evil  hour; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem ; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow*r. 

Thou  bonnie  gem ! 
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Alas !  it*s  no  thy  neebor  sweet. 
The  bonnie  Lark,  companion  meet ! 
Bending  thee  *mang  the  dewy  weet  I 

Wi*  sprinkrd  breast, 
WliMi  upward-springing,  blythe  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 
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"  Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thj  early,  humble  birth ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 
Scarce  rear'd  above  the  parent  earth 

'    Thy  tender  form. 

"  There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sun-ward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  lies ! " —  vol.  iii.  p.  201,  202. 

There  axe  many  touches  of  the  same  kind  in  most  of 
the  popular  and  beautiful  poems  in  this  collection,  espe- 
cially in  the  Winter  Night  —  the  address  to  his  old  Mare 
—  the  address  to  the  Devil,  &c. ;  —  in  all  which,  though 
the  greater  part  of  the  piece  be  merely  ludicrous  and 
picturesque,  there  are  traits  of  a  delicate  and  tender 
feeling,  indicating  that  imaffected  softness  of  heart  which 
is  always  so  enchanting.  In  the  humorous  address  to 
the  Devil,  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  every  Scottish 
reader  must  have  felt  the  effect  of  this  relenting  nature 
in  the  following  stanzas :  — 

"  Lang  syne,  in  EderCs  bonnie  yard. 
When  youthfu'  lovers  first  were  paired, 
An'  all  the  soul  of  love  they  shared, 

The  raptur'd  hour. 
Sweet  on  the  fragrant,  flow'ry  swaird. 

In  shady  bow'r : 

"  Then  you,  ye  auld,  snic-drawing  dog  ! 
Ye  came  to  Paradise  incog., 
An*  gied  the  infant  warld  a  shog, 

*Maist  ruin'd  a. 

"  But,  fare  you  weel,  auld  Niekie-ben! 
O  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an*  men*! 
Ye  aiblins  might  —  I  dinna  ken  — 

Still  hae  a  stake  — 
I*m  wae  to  think  upo*  yon  den, 

Ev'n  for  your  sake !  ** — vol.  iii.  p.  74  -^  76. 

The  finest  examples,  however,  of  this  simple  and  un- 
pretending tenderness  is  to  be  found  in  those  Songs  which 
are  likely  to  transmit  the  name  of  Bums  to  all  future 
generations.      He  found  this  delightful  trait  in  the  old 
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Scottish  ballads  which  he  took  for  his  model,  and  upon 
which  he  has  improved  with  a  felicity  and  delicacy  of 
imitation  altogether  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture. Sometimes  it  is  the  brief  and  simple  pathos  of 
the  genuine  old  balLad ;  as, 

"  But  I  look  to  the  West  when  I  lie  down  to  rest, 
That  happy  my  dreams  and  my  slumbers  may  be ; 
For  hi  in  the  West  lives  he  I  love  best, 
The  lad  that  is  dear  to  my  baby  and  me." 

Or,  as  in  tiiis  other  specimen  — 

"  Drumossie  moor,  Drumossie  day ! 
A  waefu'  day  it  was  to  me ; 
For  there  I  lost  my  father  dear, 
My  father  dear,  and  brethren  three. 

"  Their  winding  sheet  the  bluidy  clay, 

Their  graves  are  growing  green  to  see ; 
And  by  them  lies  the  dearest  lad 

That  ever  blest  a  woman's  e'e ! 
Now  wae  to  thee,  thou  cruel  lord, 

A  bluidy  man  I  trow  thou  be ; 
For  mony  a  heart  £hou  hast  made  sair. 

That  ne*er  did  wrong  to  thine  or  thee." —  vol.  iv.  p.  337. 

Sometimes  it  is  animated  mth  airy  narrative,  and  adorned 
with  images  of  the  utmost  elegance  and  beauty*  As  a 
specimen  taken  at  random,  we  insert  the  following 
stanzas :  — 

"  And  ay  she  wrought  her  mammie*s  wark ; 
And  ay  she  sang  sae  merrilie : 
The  blythest  bird  upon  the  bush 
Had  ne*er  a  lighter  heart  than  she. 

**  But  hawks  will  rob  the  tender  joys 
That  bless  the  little  lintwhite's  nest ; 
And  frost  will  blight  the  fairest  flowers, 
And  love  will  break  the  soundest  rest. 

**  Young  Robie  was  the  brawest  lad, 

The  flower  and  pride  of  a'  the  glen ; 
And  he  had  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye. 
And  wanton  naigies  nine  or  ten. 

**  He  gaed  wi'  Jeanie  to  the  tryste, 
He  danc'd  wi'  Jeanie  on  the  down : 
And  lang  ere  witless  Jeanie  wist. 

Her  heart  was  tint,  her  peace  waa  stown. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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*'  As  in  ih$  bosom  o*  the  stream 

The  moon-beam  dwells  at  dewy  e'en ; 
So  tremhling,  pure,  was  infant  love 

Within  the  breast  o'  bonie  Jean ! "  —  vol.  iv.  p.  80. 

Sometimes,  again,  it  is  plaintive  and  mournful — in  the 
same  strain  of  unaffected  simplicity. 

*'  O  stay,  sweet  warbling  wood-lark,  stay. 
Nor  quit  for  me  the  trembling  spray ! 
A  hapless  lover  courts  thy  lay, 
Thy  soothing  fond  complaining. 

**  Again,  again,  that  tender  part, 
That  I  may  catch  thy  melting  art ; 
For  surely  that  would  touch  her  heart, 
Wha  kills  me  wi'  disdaining. 

"  Say,  was  thy  little  mate  unkind, 
And  heard  thee  as  the  careless  wind? 
Oh,  nocht  but  love  and  sorrow  joined. 
Sic  notes  o*  woe  could  wauken. 

"  Thou  tells  o'  never-ending  care ;     . 
O*  speechless  grief,  and  dark  deq>air; 
For  pity*s  sake,  sweet  bird,  nae  mair ! 

Or  my  poor  heart  is  broken ! "  —  vol.  iv.  p.  226,  227. 

We  add  the  following  from  Mr.  Cromek's  new  volume ; 
as  the  original  form  of  the  very  popular  song  given  at 
p.  325.  of  Dr.  Currie's  4th  volume :  — 

"  Ye  flowery  banks  o'  bonie  Doon, 
How  can  ye  blume  sae  flEdr ; 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds. 
And  I  sae  fu'  o'  care ! 

*'  Thoull  break  my  heart,  thou  bonie  bihl 
That  sings  upon  the  bough : 
Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days 
When  my  fause  luve  was  true. 

*'  Thoull  break  my  heart,  thou  bonie  bird 
That  sings  beside  thy  mate ; 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang, 
And  wist  na  o*  my  fate. 

"  Aft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonie  Doon, 
To  see  the  woodbine  twine. 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o*  its  love« 
And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 
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*'  Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu*d  a  rose 
Fiae  a£f  its  thorny  tree, 
And  my  £Biuse  luver  staw  the  rose, 
But  left  the  thorn  wi*  me." — vol.  v.  p.  17,  18. 

Sometimes  the  rich  imagery  of  the  poet's  fancy  over*- 
shadows  and  ahnost  overcomes  the  leadmg  sentiment. 

"  The  merry  ploughboy  cheers  his  team, 
Wi*  joy  the  tentie  seedsman  stalks. 
But  life  to  me*s  a  weary  dream, 
A  dream  of  ane  that  never  wauks. 

*'  The  wanton  coot  the  water  skims, 
Amang  the  reeds  the  ducklings  cry, 
The  stately  swan  majestic  swims, 
And  every  thing  is  blest  but  I. 

"  The  sheep-herd  steeks  his  faulding  slap, 
And  owre  the  moorlands  whistles  shill ; 
Wi'  wild,  unequal,  wandering  step 
I  meet  him  on  the  dewy  hiU. 

"  And  when  the  lark,  'tween  Hght  and  dark, 
Blythe  waukens  by  the  daisy's  side, 
And  moimts  and -sings  on  flittering  wings, 
A  woe- worn  ghaist  I  hameward  glide."  — 

vol.  iii.  p.  f284, 365. 

The  sensibility  which  is  thus  associated  with  simple 
imagery  and  gentle  melancholy,  is  to  us  the  most  win- 
ning and  attractive.  But  Bums  has  also  expressed  it 
when  it  is  merely  the  iastrument  of  torture  —  of  keen 
remorse,  and  tender  and  agonizing  regret.  There  axe  some 
strong  traits  of  the  former  feeling,  in  the  poems  entitled 
the  Lament,  Despondency,  &c. ;  when,  looking  back  to 
the  times 

"  When  love's  luxurious  pulse  beat  high," 

he  bewails  the  consequences  of  his  own  irregularities. 
There  is  something  cimibrous  and  inflated,  however,  in 
the  diction  of  these  pieces.  We  are  infinitely  more  moved 
with  his  Elegy  upon  Highland  Mary.  Of  this  first  love 
of  the  poet,  we  are  indebted  to  ]VIr.  Cromek  for  a  brief, 
but  very  striking  accoimt,  from  the  pen  of  the  poet  him- 
self. In  a  note  on  an  early  song  inscribed  to  this  mis- 
tress, he  had  recorded  in  a  manuscript  book  — 

"My  Highland  lassie  was  a  warm-hearted,  charming  young  crea* 
ture  as  ever  blessed  a  man  with  generous  love.    After  a  pretty  long 
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tract  of  the  most  ardent  reciprocal  attachment,  we  met,  by  appoint- 
ment, on  the  second  Smiday  of  May,  in  a  sequestered  spot  by  the 
Banks  of  Ayr,  where  we  spent  the  day  in  taking  a  farewel,  before  she 
should  embark  for  the  West  Highlands,  to  arrange  matters  among  her 
friends  for  our  projected  change  of  life.  At  the  close  of  Autumn  fol- 
lowing, she  crossed  the  sea  to  meet  me  at  Greenock :  where  she  had 
scarce  landed  when  she  was  seized  with  a  SGialignant  fever,  which 
hurried  my  dear  girl  to  the  grave  in  a  few  days  !  —  before  I  could  even 
hear  of  her  illness."  — vol.  v.  p.  237,  238. 

Mr.  Cromek  has  added,  in  a  note,  the  following  interest- 
ing particulars ;  though  without  specifying  the  authority 
upon  which  he  details  them :  — 

**  This  adieu  was  performed  with  all  those  simple  and  striking  cere- 
monials which  rustic  sentiment  has  devised  to  prolong  tender  emotions 
and  to  inspire  awe.  The  lovers  stood  on  each  side  of  a  small  purling 
brook;  they  laved  their  hands  in  its  limpid  stream,  and,  holding  a 
Bible  between  them,  pronounced  their  vows  to  be  faithful  to  each 
other.     They  parted  —  never  to  meet  again ! 

"  The  anniversary  of  Mary  CampbeW»  death  (for  that  was  her 
name)  awakening  in  the  sensitive  mind  of  Bums  the  most  lively 
emotion,  he  retired  from  his  family,  then  residing  on  the  farm  of 
Ellisland,  and  wandered,  solitary,  on  tha  banks  of  the  Nith,  and 
about  the  farm  yard,  in  the  extremest  agitation  of  mind,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  n^ht :  His  agitation  was  so  great,  that  he  threw  himself 
pn  the  side  of  a  com  stack,  and  there  conceived  his  sublime  and  tender 
elegy  —  his  address  To  Mary  in  Heaven.''  —  vol.  v.  p.  22  8. 

The  poem  itself  is  as  follows : — 

**  Thou  lingering  star,  with  less  ning  ray. 
That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  mom. 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 
My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn  I 

**  0  Mary !  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
See  St  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast? 

♦*  That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget. 

Can  I  forget  the  hallowed  grove, 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met. 
To  live  one  day  of  parting  love ! 

**  Eternity  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace ; 

Ah !  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last ! 

**  Ayr  gurgling  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thickening,  green, 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 
Twin*d  amorous  round  the  raptured  scene. 
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'*  The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest. 
The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray, 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 
Proclaimed  the  speed  of  winged  day! 

•*  Still  o*er  these  scenes  my  mem 'ly  wakes, 
And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care ; 
Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 

*'  My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
See  St  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 
Hearst  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast?"  — * 

Vol.  i.  p.  125,  126. 

Of  his  pieces  of  humour,  the  tale  of  Tarn  o'  Shanter  is 
probably  the  best :  though  there  are  traits  of  infinite 
merit  in  Scotch  Drink,  the  Holy  Fair,  the  Hallow  E'en, 
and  several  of  the  songs ;  in  all  of  which,  it  is  very 
remarkable,  that  he  rises  occasionally  into  a  strain  of 
beautiful  description  or  lofty  sentiment,  far  above  the 
pitch  of  his  original  conception.  The  poems  of  observ- 
ation on  life  ftnd  characters,  are  the  Twa  Dogs  and  the 
various  Epistles  —  all  of  which  show  very  extraordinary 
sagacity  and  powers  of  expression.  They  are  writ^ 
ten,  however,  in  so  broad  a  dialect,  that  we  dare  not 
venture  to  quote  any  part  of  them.  The  only  pieces 
that  can  be  classed  under  the  head  of  pure  fiction,  are 
the  Two  Bridges  of  Ayr,  and  the  Vision.  In  the  last, 
there  are  some  vigorous  and  striking  lines.  We  select 
the  passage  in  which  the  Muse  describes  the  early  pro- 
pensities of  her  favourite,  rather  as  being  more  generally 
intelligible,  than  as  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  poem. 


(« 


i< 


I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore, 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar ; 
Or  when  the  North  his  fleecy  store 

Drove  through  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  Nature's  visage  hoar 

Struck  thy  young  eye. 

Or  when  the  deep-green  majitl'd  earth 
Warm  cherish'd  ev'ry  flow'ret's  birth, 
And  joy  and  music  pouring  forth 

In  ev'ry  grove, 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 

With  boundless  love. 
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**  When  ripen'd  fields,  and  a2ure  skies, 
Call'd  forth  the  reapers'  mstling  noise, 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  evening  joys, 

And  lonely  stalk. 
To  rent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise 

In  pensive  walk. 

**  When  youthful  love,  warm,  blushing,  strong. 
Keen-shivering  shot  thy  nerves  along. 
Those  accents  grateful  to  thy  tongue, 

Th' adored  ^am#, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  song, 

To  sooth  tidy  flame. 

"  I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play, 
Wild  send  thee  Pleasm'e's  devious  way. 
Misled  by  Fancy's  meteor-ray, 

By  Passion  driven ; 
But  yet  the  lig?U  that  led  astray 

Was  light  from  heaven  !"  — 

Vol.  iii.  p.  109,  110. 

There  is  another  fragment,  called  also  a  Vision,  which 
helongs  to  a  higher  order  of  poetry.  If  Bijms  had  never 
written  any  thing  else,  the  power  of  description,  and  the 
vigour  of  the  whole  composition,  would  have  entitled 
him  to  the  remembrance  of  posterity. 

"  The  winds  were  laid,  the  air  was  still, 
The  stars  they  shot  alang  the  sky ; 
The  fox  was  howling  on  the  hill. 
And  the  distant-echoing  glens  reply. 

"  The  stream  adown  its  hazelly  path, 
Was  rushing  by  the  niin'd  wa*s, 
Hasting  to  join  the  sweeping  Nith, 
Whase  cQstant  roaring  swells  an'  &'d. 

"  The  cauld  blue  north  was  streaming  forth 
Her  lights,  wi'  hissing  eerie  din ; 
Athort  the  lift  they  start  and  shift, 
like  fortune's  &vours,  tint  as  win  I 

"  By  heedless  chance  I  tum'd  mine  eyes, 
And  by  the  moon-beam,  shook,  to  see 
A  stem  and  stalwart  ghaist  arise, 
Attir'd  as  minstrels  wont  to  be, 

'*  Had  I  a  statue  been  o'  stane, 

His  darin'  look  had  daunted  me ; 
And  on  his  bonnet  grav'd  was  plain, 
The  sacred  posy — Liberty ! 
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"  And  frae  his  harp  sic  stiains  did  flow, 

Might  roused  die  slumhering  dead  to  hear ; 
But  on,  it  was  a  tale  of  woe, 
As  ever  met  a  Briton's  ear ! 

"  He  sang  wi*  joy  the  former  day, 

He  weeping  wail'd  his  latter  times  — 
But  what  he  said,  it  was  nae  play, 

I  winna  ventur*t  in  my  rhymes."  —  vol.  iv.  844  —  346. 

Some  verses,  written  for  a  Hermitage,  soimd  like  the 
best  parts  of  Grongar  Hill.  The  reader  may  take  these 
few  fines  as  a  specimen :  — 

"  As  thy  day  grows  warm  and  high, 
Life's  meridian  flaming  nigh, 
Dost  thou  spurn  the  humble  vale  ? 
Lifers  proud  summits  wouldst  thou  scale  ? 
Dangers,  eagle-pinion*d,  bold, 
Soar  around  each  cli%  hold. 
While  cheerful  peace,  with  linnet  song, 
Chants  the  lowly  dells  among."  —  vol.  iii.  p.  fJ99. 

There  is  a  little  copy  of  Verses  upon  a  Newspaper  at 
p.  355.  of  Dr.  Currie's  4th  volume,  written  in  the  same 
condensed  style,  and  only  wanting  translation  into  En- 
glish to  be  worthy  of  Swift. 

The  finest  piece,  of  the  strong  and  nervous  sort,  how- 
ever, is  imdoubtedly  the  address  of  Robert  Bruce  to  his 
army  at  Bannockbum,  beginning,  "  Scots,  wha  hae  wi' 
Wallace  bled."     The  Death  Song,  beginning, 

'*  Farewell,  thou  fair  day,  thou  green  earth,  and  ye  skies, 
Now  gay  with  the  hright  setting  sun," 

is  to  US  less  pleasing.  There  are  specimens,  however,  of 
such  vigour  and  emphasis  scattered  through  his  whole 
works,  as  are  sure  to  make  themselves  and  their  author 
remembered;  for  instance,  that  noble  description  of  a 
dying  soldier. 

*'  Nae  cauld,  faint-hearted  douhtings  teaze  him : 
Death  comes !  wi*  fearless  eye  he  sees  him ; 
Wi'  bluidy  hand  a  welcome  gi*es  him ; 

An'  when  he  fa's. 
His  latest  draught  o'  breathing  leaves  him 

In  ffiunt  huzzas ! "  —  vol.  iii.  p.  27. 

The  whole  song  of  "  For  a'  that,"  is  written  with  ex- 
traordinary spirit.     The  first  stanza  ends  — 
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''  For  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp ; 
The  mans  the  goud,  for  a'  that/' 

—  All  the  songs,  indeed,  abound  with  traits  of  this  kind. 
We  select  the  following  at  random :  — 

"  0  woman,  lovely  woman,  fair ! 
An  angel  form  s  faun  to  thy  share ; 
'Twad  been  o'er  meikle  to  ve  gi'en  thee  mair, 
I  mean  an  angel  mind."  —  vol.  iv.  p.  330. 

We  dare  not  proceed  further  in  specifying  the  merits 
of  pieces  which  have  been  so  long  published.  Before 
concluding  upon  this  subject,  however,  we  must  beg 
leave  to  express  our  dissent  from  the  poet's  amiable  and 
judicious  biographer,  in  what  he  says  of  the  general 
harshness  and  rudeness  of  his  versification.  Dr.  Currie, 
we  are  afraid,  was  scarcely  Scotchman  enough  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  prosody  of  the  verses  to  which  he 
alluded.  Most  of  the  Scottish  pieces,  are,  in  fact,  much 
more  careftdly  versified  than  the  English ;  and  we  ap- 
peal to  our  Southern  readers,  whether  there  be  any  want 
of  harmony  in  the  following  stanza :  — 

"  Wild  beats  my  heart  to  trace  your  steps, 

Whose  ancestors,  in  days  of  yore, 
Thro*  hostile  ranks  and  ruined  gaps 

Old  Scotia's  bloody  lion  bore : 
Even  I  who  sing  in  rustic  lore, 

Haply  my  sires  have  left  their  shed, 
And  fac'd  grim  danger  s  loudest  roar, 

Bold-following  where  your  fathers  led ! " — vol.  iii.  p.  238. 

The  following  is  not  quite  English;  but  it  is  intel- 
ligible to  aU  readers  of  Enghsh,  and  may  satisfy  them 
that  the  Scottish  song-writer  was  not  habitually  negli- 
gent of  his  nimibers :  — 

**  Their  groves  o*  sweet  myrtle  let  foreign  lands  reckon, 

Where  bright-beaming  summers  exalt  the  perfume ; 
Far  dearer  to  me  yon  lone  glen  o'  green  breckan, 

Wi'  the  bum  stealing  under  the  lang  yellow  broom. 
Far  dearer  to  me  are  yon  humble  broom  bowers, 

Where  the  bhie  bell  and  gowan  lurk  lowly  unseen : 
For  there,  lightly  tripping  amang  the  wild  flowers, 

A -listening  the  linnet,  aft  wanders  my  Jean. 

•*  Tho'  rich  is  the  breeze  in  their  gay  sunny  vallies, 
And  cauld,  Caledonia's  blast  on  the  wave ; 
Their  sweet-scented  woodlands  that  skirt  the  proud  palace. 
What  are  they  ?    The  haunt  o'  the  tyrant  and  slave ! 
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The  slaveys  spicy  forests,  and  gold-bubbling  fountains. 

The  brave  Csdedonian  views  wi'  disdain ; 
He  wanders  as  free  as  the  winds  of  his  mountains, 

Save  love's  willing  fetters,  the  chains  o'  his  Jean."  — 

Vol.  iv.  p.  228,  229. 

If  we  have  been  able  to  inspire  our  readers  with  any 
portion  of  our  own  admiration  for  this  extraordinary 
writer,  they  will  readily  forgive  us  for  the  irregularity 
of  which  we  have  been  guilty,  in  introducing  so  long  an 
account  of  his  whole  works,  under  colour  of  the  ad- 
ditional volume  of  which  we  have  prefixed  the  title  to 
this  article.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  unless  it  be 
taken  in  connection  with  his  other  works,  the  present 
volume  has  little  interest,  and  could  not  be  made  the 
subject  of  any  intelligible  observations.  It  is  made  up 
of  i>me  addilond  lefte.^  of  middling  merit -of  oJ. 
plete  copies  of  others,  of  which  Dr.  Currie  saw  reason  to 
publish  only  extracts  —  of  a  number  of  remarks,  by 
Bums,  on  old  Scottish  songs  — and,  finaUy,  of  a  few 
additional  poems  and  songs,  certainly  not  disgraceful  to 
the  author,  but  scarcely  fitted  to  add  to  his  reputation. 
The  world,  however,  is  indebted,  we  think,  to  Mr. 
Cromek's  industry  for  this  addition  to  so  popular  an 
author ;  —  and  the  friends  of  the  poet,  we  are  sure,  are 
indebted  to  his  good  taste,  moderation,  and  delicacy,  for 
having  confined  it  to  the  pieces  which  are  now  printed. 
Bums  wrote  many  rash  —  many  violent,  and  many  in- 
decent things ;  of  which  we  have  no  doubt  many  speci- 
mens must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  so  diligent  a 
collector.  He  has,  however,  careftdly  suppressed  every 
thing  of  this  description ;  and  shown  that  tenderness  for 
his  author's  memory,  which  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
veneration  with  which  he  regards  his  talents.  We  shall 
now  see  if  there  be  anything  in  the  volume  which  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  noticed. 

The  Preface  is  very  amiable,  and  well  written.  Mr. 
Cromek  speaks  with  becoming  respect  and  affection  of 
Dr.  Currie,  the  learned  biographer  and  first  editor  of  the 
poet,  and  with  great  modesty  of  his  own  qualifications. 

"  As  an  apology  (he  sajs)  for  any  defects  of  my  o^m  that  may 
appear  in  this  publication,  I  beg  to  observe  that  I  am  by  profession  an 
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artist,  and  not  an  author.  In  the  manner  of  laying  them  before  the 
public,  I  honestly  declare  that  I  have  done  my  best;  and  I  trust  I 
may  fiedrly  presume  to  hope,  that  the  man  who  has  contributed  to  ex- 
tend the  bounds  of  literature,  by  adding  another  genuine  volume  to 
the  writings  of  Robert  Bums,  has  some  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen.  On  this  occasion,  I  certainly  feel  something  of  that  sub- 
lime and  heart-swelling  gratification,  which  he  experiences  who  casts 
another  stone  on  the  caibn  of  a  great  and  lamented  chief."  —  Frefjetce, 
p.  xi.  xii. 

Of  the  Letters,  which  occupy  nearly  half  the  volume, 
we  cannot,  on  the  whole,  express  any  more  favourable 
opinion  than  that  which  we  have  already  ventured  to 
pronounce  on  the  prose  compositions  of  this  author  in 
general.  Indeed  they  abound  rather  more  than  those 
formerly  pubUshed,  in  ravmgs  about  sensibiUty  and  im- 
prudence  —  in  common  swearing,  and  in  professions  of 
love  for  whisky.  By  far  the  best,  are  those  which  are 
addressed  to  Miss  Chalmers;  and  that  chiefly,  because 
they  seem  to  be  written  with  less  effort,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  more  respect  for  his  correspondent.  The  fol- 
lowing was  written  at  a  most  critical  period  of  his  life ; 
and  the  good  feelings  and  good  sense  which  it  displays, 
only  make  us  resret  more  deeply  that  they  were  not 
attended  with  grelter  firmness. 

"  Shortly  after  my  last  return  to  Ayrshire,  I  married  *  my  Jean.* 
This  was  not  in  consequence  of  the  attachment  of  romance  perhaps; 
but  I  had  a  long  and  much  lov*d  fellow-creature  s  happiness  or  miseiy 
in  my  determination,  and  I  durst  not  trifle  with  so  important  a  de- 
posite.  Nor  have  I  any  cause  to  repent  it  If  I  have  not  got  polite* 
tattle,  modish  manners,  and  fashionable  dress,  I  am  not  sickened 
and  disgusted  with  the  multiform  curse  of  boarding-school  affectation ; 
and  I  have  got  the  handsomest  figure,  the  sweetest  temper,  the 
soundest  constitution,  and  the  kindest  heart  in  the  coimtryl  Mrs. 
Bums  believes,  as  finnly  as  her  creed,  that  1  am.  le  plus  hel  esprit,  et 
le  plus  honnete  homms  in  the  universe ;  although  she  scarcely  ever  in 
her  life,  except  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
the  Psalms  of  David  in  metre,  spent  five  minutes  together  on  either 
prose  or  verse.  —  I  must  except  also  from  this  last,  a  certain  late  pub- 
lication of  Scots  Poems,  which  she  has  perused  very  devoutly,  and  all 
the  ballads  in  the  country,  as  she  has  (0  the  partial  lover!  you  will 
cty)  the  finest  "  wood-note  wild "  I  ever  heard.  —  I  am  the  more  par- 
ticular in  this  lady*6  character,  as  I  know  she  will  henceforth  have  the 
honour  of  a  share  in  your  best  wishes.  She  is  still  at  Mauchline,  as  I 
am  building  my  house :  for  this  hovel  that  I  shelter  in  while  occa- 
sionally here,  is  pervious  to  eveiy  blast  that  blows,  and  every  shower 
that  fdls ;  and  I  am  only  preserved  from  being  chilled  to  death,  by 
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being  suffocated  with  smoke.  I  do  not  find  my  fietrm  that  pennyworth 
I  was  taught  to  expect ;  but  I  believe,  in  time,  it  may  be  a  saving 
bargain.  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  have  laid  aside  idle  eclat^ 
and  bind  every  day  after  my  reapers. 

**  To  save  me  from  that  horrid  situation  of  at  any  time  going  down, 
hi  a  losing  bargain  of  a  farm,  to  miseiy,  I  have  taken  my  excise  in* 
structions,  and  have  my  commission  in  my  pocket  for  any  emergency 
of  fortune!  If  I  could  set  all  before  your  view,  whatever  disrespect 
you,  in  common  with  the  world,  have  for  this  business,  I  know  you 
would  approve  of  my  idea." —  vol.  v.  p.  74,  75. 

We  may  add  the  following  for  the  sake  of  connection. 

"1  know  not  how  the  word  exciseman,  or  still  more  opprobrious, 
ganger,  will  sound  in  your  ears.  I  too  have  seen  the  day  when  my 
auditory  nerves  would  have  felt  very  delicately  on  this  subject ;  but  a 
wife  and  children  are  things  which  have  a  wonderful  power  in  blunt- 
ing these  kind  of  sensations.  Fifty  pounds  a  year  for  life,  and  a  pro- 
vision for  widows  and  orphans,  you  will  allow  is  no  bad  settlement 
for  a  poet.  For  the  ignominy  of  the  profession,  I  have  the  encourage^ 
ment  which  I  once  heard  a  recruiting  sergeant  give  to  a  numerous,  if 
not  a  respectable  audience,  in  the  streets  of  Kilmarnock  —  'Gentle- 
men, for  your  further  and  better  encouragement,  I  can  assure  you 
that  our  regiment  is  the  most  blackguard  corps  tmder  the  crown,  and 
consequently  with  us  an  honest  fellow  has  the  surest  chance  of  prefer- 
ment.'"—vol.  V.  p.  99,  100. 

It  would  have  been  as  well  if  Mr.  Cromek  had  left 
out  the  history  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  dissensions  with  his 
parish  minister,  —  Bums's  apology  to  a  gentleman  with 
whom  he  had  had  a  drunken  squabble,  —  and  the  anec- 
dote of  his  being  used  to  ask  for  more  liquor^  when 
visiting  in  the  country,  imder  the  pretext  of  fortifying 
himsetf  against  the  terrors  of  a  little  wood  he  had  to 
pass  through  in  going  home.  The  most  interesting  pas- 
sages, indeed,  in  this  part  of  the  volume,  are  those  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cromek  himself.  He  in- 
forms us,  for  instance,  in  a  note, 

"  One  of  Bums's  remarks,  when  he  first  came  to  Edinburgh,  was, 
that  between  the  Men  of  rustic  life  and  the  polite  world  he  observed 
little  difference  —  that  in  the  former,  though  unpolished  by  fiashion, 
and  unenlightened  by  science,  he  had  found  much  observation  and  much 
intelligence ;  —  but  a  refined  and  accomplished  Woman  was  a  being 
almost  new  to  him,  and  of  which  he  had  formed  but  a  veiy  inadequate 
idea."  —  vol.  v.  p.  68,  69. 

He  adds  also,  in  another  place,  that  "  the  poet  when 
questioned  about  his  habits  of  composition,  replied, — 
'  All  my  poetry  is  the  effect  of  easy  composition,  but  of 
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laborious  correction.'"  It  is  pleasing  to  know  those 
things  —  even  if  they  were  really  as  trifling  as  to  a 
superficial  observer  they  may  probably  appear.  There 
is  a  very  amiable  letter  from  Mr.  Murdoch,  the  poet's 
early  preceptor,  at  p.  111. ;  and  a  very  splendid  one 
from  Mr.  Bloomfield,  at  p.  136.  As  nothing  is  more 
rare,  among  the  minor  poets,  than  a  candid  acknow- 
ledgement of  their  own  inferiority,  we  think  Mr.  Bloom- 
field  well  entitled  to  have  his  magnanimity  recorded. 

"  The  illustrious  soul  that  has  left  amongst  us  the  name  of  Burns, 
has  often  heen  lowered  down  to  a  comparison  with  me ;  but  the  com- 
parison exists  more  in  circumstances  than  in  essentials.  That  man 
stood  up  with  the  stamp  of  superior  intellect  on  his  brow;  a  visible 
greatness:  and  great  and  patriotic  subjects  would  only  have  called 
into  action  the  powers  of  fals  mind,  which  lay  inactive  while  he  played 
calmly  and  exquisitely  the  pastoral  pipe. 

"  The  letters  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  my  preface  to  the  '  Rural 
Tales/  were  friendly  warnings,  pointed  with  immediate  reference  ta 
the  fotte  of  that  extraordinary  man.  '  Remember  Bums/  has  been  th& 
watchword  of  my  friends.  I  do  remember  Bums;  but  I  am  not 
Bums !  I  have  neither  his  fire  to  fan,  or  to  quench ;  nor  his  passions 
to  control !  Where  then  is  my  merit,  if  I  make  a  peaceful  voyage 
on  a  smooth  sea,  and  with  no  mutiny  on  board?"  —  vol.  v.  p.  135,  136. 

The  observations  on  Scottish  songs,  which  fill  nearly 
150  pages,  are,  on  the  whole,  minute  and  trifling ; 
though  the  exquisite  justness  of  the  poet's  taste,  and  his 
fine  relish  of  simplicity  in  this  species  of  composition,  is 
no  less  remarkable  here  than  in  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Thomson.  Of  all  other  kinds  of  poetry,  he  was  so 
indulgent  a  judge,  that  he  may  almost  be  termed  an 
indiscriminate  admirer.  We  find,  too,  from  these  ob- 
servations, that  several  songs  and  pieces  of  songs,  which 
he  printed  as  genuine  antiques,  were  really  of  his  own 
composition. 

The  conmionplace  book,  from  which  Dr.  Currie  had 
formerly  selected  all  that  he  thought  worth  publication, 
is  next  given  entire  by  Mr.  Cromek.  We  were  quite  as 
well,  we  think,  with  the  extracts ;  —  at  all  events,  there 
was  no  need  for  reprinting  what  had  been  given  by 
Dr.  Currie ;  a  remark  which  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
letters  of  which  we  had  formerly  extracts. 

Of  the  additional  poems  which  form  the  concluding 
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part  of  the  volume,  we  have  but  little  to  say.  We  have 
little  doubt  of  their  authenticity ;  for,  though  the  editor 
has  omitted,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  specify  the 
source  from  which  they  were  derived,  they  certainly 
bear  the  stamp  of  the  author's  manner  and  genius. 
They  are  not,  however,  of  his  purest  metal,  nor  marked 
with  his  finest  die:  several  of  them  have  appeared  in 
print  already ;  and  the  songs  are,  as  usual,  the  best. 
This  little  lamentation  of  a  desolate  damsel,  is  tender 
and  pretty. 

*•  Mj  father  put  me  frae  his  door, 

My  friends  they  hae  disowned  me  a' ; 
But  I  hae  ane  will  tak  my  part, 
The  bomiie  lad  that  s  far  awa. 

*•  A  pair  o'  gloves  he  gave  to  me, 

And  silken  snoods  he  gave  me  twa ; 
And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake, 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa. 

**  The  weary  winter  soon  will  pass. 

And  spring  will  deed  the  birken-shaw ; 
And  my  sweet  babie  will  be  bom, 
And  hell  come  hame  that's  fiar  awa."  — 

vol.  V.  p.  432,  433. 

We  now  reluctantly  dismiss  this  subject.  "We  scarcely 
hoped,  when  we  began  our  critical  labours,  that  an  op- 
portunity would  ever  occur  of  speaking  of  Bums  as  we 
wished  to  speak  of  him ;  and  therefore,  we  feel  gratefiil 
to  Mr.  Cromek  for  giving  us  this  opportunity.  As  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  with  precision,  to  what 
extent  his  writings  are  known  and  admired  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  kingdom,  we  have  perhaps  fallen  into 
the  error  of  quoting  passages  that  are  familiar  to  most 
of  our  readers,  and  dealing  out  praise  which  every  one 
of  them  had  previously  awarded.  We  felt  it  impossible, 
however,  to  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing  a  few 
of  the  passages  which  strack  us  the  most,  on  turning 
over  the  volimies;  and  reckon  with  confidence  on  the 
gratitude  of  those  to  whom  they  are  new,  —  while  we  are 
not  without  hopes  of  being  forgiven  by  those  who  have 
been  used  to  admire  them. 

We  shall  conclude  with  two  general  remarks  —  the 
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one  national,  the  other  critical.  The  first  is,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  read  the  productions  of  Bums,  along  with 
his  history,  without  forming  a  higher  idea  of  the  intelli- 
gence, taste,  and  accomplishments  of  our  peasantry,  than 
most  of  those  in  the  higher  ranks  are  disposed  to  enter- 
tain. Without  meaning  to  deny  that  he  himself  was 
endowed  with  rare  and  extraordinary  gifts  of  genius 
and  fancy,  it  is  evident,  from  the  whole  details  of  his 
history,  as  well  as  from  the  letters  of  his  brother,  and 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Murdoch  and  others,  to  the  cha- 
racter of  his  father,  that  the  whole  family,  and  many 
of  their  associates,  who  never  emerged  from  the  na- 
tive obscurity  of  their  condition,  possessed  talents,  and 
taste,  and  intelligence,  which  are  little  suspected  to  lurk 
in  those  humble  retreats.  His  epistles  to  brother  poets, 
in  the  rank  of  small  farmers  and  shopkeepers  in  the  ad- 
joining  villages,  —  the  existence  of  a  book-society  and 
debating-club  among  persons  of  that  description,  and 
many  other  incidental  traits  in  his  sketches  of  his  youth- 
ftd  companions,  —  all  contribute  to  show,  that  not  only 
good  sense,  and  enlightened  morality,  but  literature,  and 
talents  for  speculation,  are  far  more  generally  diffiised 
in  society  than  is  commonly  imagined;  and  that  the 
delights  and  the  benefits  of  those  generous  and  himian- 
izing  pursuits,  are  by  no  means  confined  to  those  whom 
leisure  and  affluence  have  courted  to  their  enjoyment. 
That  much  of  this  is  peculiar  to  Scotland,  and  may  be 
properly  referred  to  our  excellent  institutions  for  paro- 
chial education,  and  to  the  natural  sobriety  and  prudence 
of  our  nation,  may  certainly  be  allowed:  but  we  have 
no  doubt  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  same  principle 
in  England,  and  that  the  actual  intelligence  of  the  lower 
orders  will  be  found,  there  also,  very  far  to  exceed  the 
ordinary  estimates  of  their  superiors.  It  is  pleasing  to 
know,  that  the  sources  of  rational  enjoyment  are  so 
widely  disseminated ;  and  in  a  free  country,  it  isi  com* 
fortable  to  think,  that  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  people 
is  able  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  its  coisidition,  wd 
fit  to  be  relied  on,  in  all  emergencies  where  steadjneftii 
and  intelligence  may  be  required. 
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Our  other  remark  is  of  a  more  limited  application ; 
and  is  addressed  chiefly  to  the  followers  and  patrons  of 
that  new  school  of  poetry,  against  which  we  have  thought 
it  our  duty  to  neglect  no  opportunity  of  testifying. 
Those  gentlemen  are  outrageous  for  simplicity ;  and  we 
beg  leave  to  recommend  to  them  the  simplicity  of  Bums. 
He  has  copied  the  spoken  language  of  passion  and  affec- 
tion, with  infinitely  more  fidelity  than  they  have  ever 
done,  on  all  occasions  which  properly  admitted  of  such 
adaptation:  But  he  has  not  rejected  the  helps  of  ele- 
vated language  and  habitual  associations;  nor  debased 
his  composition  by  an  affectation  of  babyish  interjections, 
and  all  the  puling  expletives  of  an  old  nursery-maid's 
vocabulary.  They  may  look  long  enough  among  his 
nervous  and  manly  lines,  before  they  find  any  "  Grood 
lacks ! "  —  "  Dear  hearts ! "  —  or  "  As  a  body  may  says," 
in  them ;  or  any  stuff  about  dancing  daffodils  and  sister 
Emmehnes.  Let  them  think,  with  what  infinite  con- 
tempt the  powerM  mind  of  Bums  would  have  perused 
the  story  of  Alice  Fell  and  her  duffle  cloak,  —  of  Andrew 
Jones  and  the  half-crown,  —  or  of  Little  Dan  without 
breeches,  and  his  thievish  grandfather.  Let  them  con- 
trast their  own  fantastical  personages  of  hysterical  school- 
masters and  sententious  leechgatherers,  with  the  au- 
thentic rustics  of  Bums's  Cotters'  Saturday  Night,  and 
his  inimitable  songs ;  and  reflect  on  the  different  recep- 
tion which  those  personifications  have  met  with  fix>m  the 
public.  Though  they  will  not  be  reclaimed  fix)m  their 
puny  affectations  by  the  example  of  their  learned  pre- 
decessors, they  may,  perhaps,  submit  to  be  admonished 
by  a  self-taught  and  illiterate  poet,  who  drew  firom 
Nature  far  more  directly  than  they  can  do,  and  produced 
something  so  much  liker  the  admired  copies  of  the 
masters  whom  they  have  abjured. 
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^   (April,  1809.) 

Gertrude  of  Wyoming ^  a  Per^sylvanian  Tale;  and  other  Poems. 
By  Thomas  Campbell,  author  of  *'  The  Pleasures  of  Hope*' 
dc.     4U).  pp.  136.     London:  Longman  &  Co.:  1809, 

We  rejoice  once  more  to  see  a  polished  and  pathetic 
poem  —  in  the  old  style  of  English  pathos  and  poetry. 
This  is  of  the  pitch  of  the  Casfle  of  Indolence,  and  the 
finer  parts  of  Spenser;  with  more  feeUng,  in  many 
places,  than  the  first,  and  more  condensation  and  dili- 
gent finishing  than  the  latter.  If  the  true  tone  of  nature 
be  not  everywhere  maintained,  it  gives  place,  at  least,  to 
art  only,  and  not  to  affectation  —  and,  least  of  all,  to 
affectation  of  singularity  or  rudeness. 

Beautiful  as  the  greater  part  of  this  volume  is,  the 
public  taste,  we  are  afraid,  has  of  late  been  too  much 
accustomed  to  beauties  of  a  more  obtrusive  and  glaring 
kind,  to  be  folly  sensible  of  its  merit.  "Without  sup- 
posing that  this  taste  has  been  in  any  great  degree 
vitiated,  or  even  imposed  upon,  by  the  babyism  or  the 
antiquarianism  which  have  lately  been  versified  for  its 
improvement,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suspect,  that  it  has 
been  somewhat  dazzled  by  the  splendour,  and  bustle,  and 
variety  of  the  most  popular  of  our  recent  poems;  and 
that  the  more  modest  colouring  of  truth  and  nature 
may,  at  this  moment,  seem  somewhat  cold  and  feeble. 
We  have  endeavoured,  on  former  occasions,  to  do  justice 
to  the  force  and  originality  of  some  of  those  brilliant 
productions,  as  well  as  to  the  genius  (fitted  for  much 
higher  thmgs)  of  their  authors  —  and  have  little  doubt 
of  being  soon  called  upon  for  a  renewed  tribute  of  ap- 
plause. But  we  cannot  help  saying,  in  the  mean  time, 
that  the  work  before  us  belongs  to  a  class  which  comes 
nearer  to  our  conception  of  pure  and  perfect  poefa^. 
Such  productions  do  not,  indeed,  strike  so  strong  a  blow 
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as  the  vehement  effusions  of  our  modem  Trouveurs ; 
but  they  are  calculated,  we  thmk,  to  please  more  deeply, 
and  to  call  out  more  permanently,  those  trains  of  emo- 
tion,  in  which  the  delight  of  poetry  wiU  probably  be 
found  to  consist.  They  may  not  be  so  loudly  nor  so 
universally  applauded;  but  their  fame  will  probably 
endure  longer,  and  they  will  be  oftener  recalled  to 
mingle  with  the  reveries  of  solitary  leisure,  or  the  con- 
solations of  real  sorrow. 

There  is  a  sort  of  poetry,  no  doubt,  as  there  is  a  sort 
of  flowers,  which  can  bear  the  broad  sun  and  the  ruflling 
winds  of  the  world,  —  which  thrive  under  the  hands  and 
eyes  of  indiscriminating  multitudes,  and  please  as  much 
in  hot  and  crowded  saloons,  as  in  their  own  sheltered 
repositories;  but  the  finer  and  the  purer  sorts  blossom 
only  in  the  shade ;  and  never  give  out  their  sweets  but 
to  those  who  seek  them  amid  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of 
the  scenes  which  gave  them  birth.  There  are  torrents 
and  cascades  which  attract  the  admiration  of  tittering 
parties,  and  of  which  even  the  busy  must  turn  aside  to 
catch  a  transient  glance:  But  "the  haunted  stream" 
steals  through  a  stiU  and  a  sohtary  landscape;  and  its 
beauties  are  never  revealed,  but  to  him  who  strays,  in 
calm  contemplation,  by  its  course,  and  follows  its  wander- 
ings with  undistracted  and  unimpatient  admiration.  There 
is  a  reason,  too,  for  all  this,  which  may  be  made  more 
plain  than  by  metaphors. 

The  highest  delight  which  poetry  produces,  does  not 
arise  from  the  mere  passive  perception  of  the  images  or 
sentiments  which  it  presents  to  the  mind ;  but  from  the 
excitement  which  is  given  to  its  own  internal  activity, 
and  the  character  which  is  impressed  on  the  train  of  its 
spontaneous  conceptions.  Even  the  dullest  reader  gene- 
rally sees  more  than  is  directly  presented  to  him  by  the 
poet ;  but  a  lover  of  poetry  always  sees  infinitely  more ; 
and  is  often  indebted  to  his  author  for  little  more  than 
an  impulse,  or  the  key-note  of  a  melody  which  his  fancy 
makes  out  for  itself  Thus,  the  effect  of  poetry,  depends 
more  on  the  fruitfulness  of  the  impressions  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  than  on  their  own  individual  force  or  novelty ; 
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and  the  writers  who  possess  the  greatest  powers  of  fesci. 
nation,  are  not  those  who  present  ns  with  the  greatest 
number  of  Uvely  images  or  lofty  sentiments,  but  who 
most  successfully  impart  their  own  impulse  to  the  cur- 
rent of  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  give  the  colour  of 
their  brighter  conceptions  to  those  which  they  excite  in 
their  readers.  Now,  upon  a  Kttle  consideration,  it  wiU 
probably  appear,  that  the  dazzling,  and  the  busy  and 
marvellous  scenes  which  constitute  the  whole  charm  of 
some  poems,  are  not  so  well  calculated  to  produce  this 
effect,  as  those  more  intelligible  delineations  which  are 
borrowed  from  ordinary  life,  and  coloured  from  femiHar 
affections.  The  object  is,  to  awaken  in  our  minds  a  train 
of  kindred  emotions,  and  to  excite  our  imaginations  to 
work  out  for  themselves  a  tissue  of  pleasing  or  impres- 
sive conceptions.  But  it  seems  obvious,  that  this  is  more 
likely  to  be  accompUshed  by  surrounding  us  gradually 
with  those  objects,  and  involving  us  in  &ose  situations 
with  which  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to  associate 
the  feelings  of  the  poet,  —  than  by  startling  us  with 
some  tale  of  wonder,  or  attempting  to  engage  our  affec- 
tions for  personages,  of  whose  character  and  condition 
we  are  unable  to  form  any  distinct  conception.  These, 
indeed,  axe  more  sure  than  the  other  to  produce  a  mo- 
mentary sensation,  by  the  novelty  and  exaggeration  with 
which  they  are  commonly  attended;  but  their  power 
is  spent  at  the  first  impulse:  they  do  not  strike  root 
and  germinate  in  the  mind,  like  the  seeds  of  its  native 
feelii^s ;  nor  propagate  throughout  the  imagination  that 
long  series  of  delightful  movements,  which  is  only  ex- 
cit^  when  the  song  of  the  poet  is  the  echo  of  our 
familiar  feelings. 

It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  by  far  the  most 
powerfTand  enchanting  poetry  is  that'which  depends 
for  its  effect  upon  the  just  representation  of  common 
feelings  and  common  situations ;  and  not  on  the  strange- 
ness of  its  incidents,  or  the  novelty  or  exotic  splendour 
of  its  scenes  and  characters.  The  difficulty  is,  no  doubt, 
to  give  the  requisite  force,  elegance,  and  dignity  to  these 
ordinary  subjects,  and  to  win  a  way  for  them  to  the 
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heart,  by  that  true  and  concise  expression  of  natural 
emotion,  which  is  among  the  rarest  gifts  of  inspiration. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  poet  must  do  much ;  and  the 
reader  something.  The  one  must  practise  enchantment, 
and  the  other  submit  to  it.  The  one  must  purify  his 
conceptions  fi:om  all  that  is  low  or  artificial ;  and  the 
other  must  lend  himself  gently  to  the  impression,  and 
refrain  from  disturbing  it  by  any  movement  of  worldly 
vanity,  derision,  or  hard  heartedness.  In  an  advanced 
state  of  society,  the  expression  of  simple  emotion  is  so 
obstructed  by  ceremony,  or  so  distorted  by  affectation, 
that  though  the  sentiment  itself  be  still  familiar  to  the 
greater  part  of  mankind,  the  verbal  representation  of  it 
is  a  task  of  the  utmost  difiiculty.  One  set  of  writers, 
accordingly,  finding  the  whole  language  of  men  and 
women  too  sophisticated  for  this  purpose,  have  been 
obliged  to  go  to  the  nursery  for  a  more  suitable  phrase- 
ology ;  another  has  adopted  the  style  of  courfly  Ar- 
cadians; and  a  third,  that  of  mere  Bedlamites.  So 
much  more  difficult  is  it  to  express  natural  feelings,  than 
,to  narrate  battles,  or  describe  prodigies ! 

But  even  when  the  poet  has  done  his  part,  there  are 
many  causes  which  may  obstruct  his  immediate  popu- 
larity. In  the  first  place,  it  requires  a  certain  degree 
of  sensibility  to  perceive  his  merit.  There  are  thousands 
of  people  who  can  admire  a  florid  description,  or  be 
amused  vrith  a  wonderftil  story,  to  whom  a  pathetic 
poem  is  quite  unintelligible.  In  the  second  place,  it 
requires  a  certain  degree  of  leisure  and  tranquillity  in  the 
reader.  A  picturesque  stanza  may  be  well  enough  relished 
while  the  reader  is  getting  his  hair  combed ;  but  a  scene 
of  tenderness  or  emotion  will  not  do,  even  for  the  comer 
of  a  crowded  drawing-room.  Finally,  it  requires  a 
certain  degree  of  courage  to  proclaim  the  merits  of  such 
a  writer.  Those  who  feel  the  most  deeply,  are  most 
given  to  disguise  their  feelings;  and  derision  is  never 
so  agonizing  as  when  it  pounces  on  the  wanderings  of 
misguided  sensibUity.  Considering  the  habits  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  therefore,  and  the  &shion,  which, 
though  not  immutable,  has  for  some  time  nm  steadily 
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in  an  opposite  direction,  we  should  not  be  much  surprised 
if  a  poem,  whose  chief  merit  consisted  in  its  pathos,  and 
in  the  softness  and  exquisite  tenderness  of  its  represent- 
ations of  domestic  life  and  romantic  seclusion,  should 
meet  with  less  encouragement  than  it  deserves.  If  the 
voliune  before  us  were  the  work  of  an  unknown  writer, 
indeed,  we  should  feel  no  little  apprehension  about  its 
success ;  but  Mr.  Campbell's  name  has  power,  we  are 
persuaded,  to  insure  a  very  partial  and  a  very  general 
attention  to  whatever  it  accompanies,  and,  we  would 
feiin  hope,  influence  enough  to  reclaim  the  public  taste 
to  a  juster  standard  of  excellence.  The  success  of  his 
former  work,  indeed,  goes  far  to  remove  our  anxiety  for 
the  fortune  of  this.  It  contained,  perhaps,  more  brilliant 
and  bold  passages  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  poem 
before  us :  But  it  was  inferior,  we  think,  in  softness  and 
beauty ;  and,  being  necessarily  of  a  more  desultory  and 
didactic  character,  had  far  less  pathos  and  interest  than 
this  very  simple  tale.  Those  who  admired  the  Pleasures 
of  Hope  for  the  passages  about  Brama  and  Kosciusko, 
may  perhaps  be  somewhat  disappointed  with  the  gentle* 
tone  of  Gertrude;  but  those  who  loved  that  charming 
work  for  its  pictures  of  infancy  and  of  maternal  and  con- 
nubial love,  may  read  on  here  vrith  the  assurance  of  a 
still  higher  gratification. 

The  story  is  of  very  little  consequence  in  a  poem  of 
this  description ;  and  it  is  here,  as  we  have  just  hinted, 
extremely  short  and  simple.  Albert,  an  English  gentle- 
man of  high  character  and  accomplishment,  had  emi- 
grated to  Pensylvania  about  the  year  1740,  and  occupied 
himself,  after  his  wife's  death,  in  doing  good  to  his 
neighbours,  and  in  educating  his  infant  and  only  child, 
Gertrude.  He  had  fixed  himself  in  the  pleasant  town- 
ship of  Wyoming,  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehana ;  a 
situation  which  at  that  time  might  have  passed  for  an 
earthly  paradise,  with  very  little  aid  from  poetical  em- 
bellishment. The  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  coimtry, 
—  the  simple  and  unlaborious  plenty  which  reigned 
among  the  scattered  inhabitants,  —  but,  above  all,  the 
singular  purity  and  innocence  of  their  manners,  and  the 
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tranquil  and  unenvious  equality  in  which  they  passed 
their  days,  form  altogether  a  scene,  on  which  the  eye  of 
philanthropy  is  never  wearied  with  gazing,  and  to  which, 
perhaps,  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the 
fallen  world.  The  heart  turns  with  delight  from  the 
feverish  scenes  of  European  history,  to  the  sweet  repose 
of  this  true  Atlantis;  but  sinks  to  reflect,  that  though 
its  reality  may  still  be  attested  by  surviving  witnesses, 
no  such  spot  is  now  left,  on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth, 
as  a  refuge  from  corruption  and  misery ! 

The  poem  opens  with  a  fine  description  of  this  en- 
chanting retirement.  One  calm  simimer  mom,  a  friendly 
Indian  arrives  in  his  canoe,  bringing  with  him  a  fair 
boy,  who,  with  his  mother,  were  the  sole  survivors  of 
an  English  garrison  which  had  been  stormed  by  a 
hostile  tribe.  The  dying  mother  had  commended  her 
boy  to  the  care  of  her  wild  deliverers;  and  their  chief,  in 
obedience  to  her  solemn  bequest,  now  delivers  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  most  respected  of  the  adjoining  settlers. 
Albert  recognizes  the  unhappy  orphan  as  the  son  of 
a  beloved  friend ;  and  rears  young  Henry  Waldegrave 
as  the  happy  playmate  of  Gertrude,  and  sharer  mth  her 
in  the  joys  of  their  romantic  solitude,  and  the  lessons  of 
their  venerable  instructor.  When  he  is  scarcely  entered 
upon  manhood,  Henry  is  sent  for  by  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land, and  roams  over  Europe  in  search  of  improvement 
for  eight  or  nine  years,  —  while  the  quiet  hours  are 
sliding  over  the  father  and  daughter  in  the  unbroken 
tranquillity  of  their  Pensylvanian  retreat.  At  last, 
Henry,  whose  heart  had  found  no  resting  place  in  all 
the  world  beside,  returns  in  all  the  mature  graces  of 
manhood,  and  marries  his  beloved  Gertrude.  Then 
there  is  bliss  beyond  all  that  is  blissftd  on  earth,  —  and 
more  feelingly  described  than  mere  gexiius  can  ever 
hope  to  describe  any  thing.  But  the  war  of  emancipa- 
tion begins ;  and  the  dream  of  love  and  enjojment  is 
broken  by  alarms  and  dismal  forebodings.  While  they 
are  sitting  one  evening  enjoying  those  tranquil  dehghts, 
now  more  endeared  by  the  fears  which  gather  around 
them,  an  aged  Indian  rushes  into  their  habitation,  and. 
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after  disclosing  himself  for  Henry's  antient  guide  and 
preserver,  informs  them,  that  a  hostile  tribe  which  had 
exterminated  his  whole  family,  is  on  its  march  towards 
their  devoted  dwellings.  With  considerable  difficulty 
they  effect  their  escape  to  a  fort  at  some  distance  in  the 
woods ;  and  at  sunrise,  Gertrude,  and  her  father  and 
husband,  look  fix)m  its  battlements  over  the  scene  of 
desolation  which  the  murderous  Indian  had  already 
spread  over  the  pleasant  groves  and  gardens  of  Wyo- 
ming. While  they  are  standing  wrapt  in  this  sad  con- 
templation, an  Indian  marksman  fires  a  mortal  shot 
from  his  ambush  at  Albert;  and  as  Gertrude  clasps 
him  in  agony  to  her  heart,  another  discharge  lays  her 
bleeding  by  his  side !  She  then  takes  farewell  of  her 
husband,  in  a  speech  more  sweetly  pathetic  than  any 
thing  ever  written  in  rhyme.  Henry  prostrates  himself 
on  her  grave  in  convulsed  and  speechless  agony;  and 
his  Indian  delive^r,  throwing  his  mantle  over  him, 
watches  by  him  a  while  in  gloomy  silence ;  and  at  last 
addresses  him  in  a  sort  of  wild  and  energetic  descant, 
exciting  him,  by  his  example,  to  be  revenged,  and  to 
die!  The  poem  closes  with  this  vehement  and  impas- 
sioned exhortation. 

Before  proceeding  to  lay  any  part  of  the  poem  itself 
before  our  readers,  we  should  try  to  give  them  some 
idea  of  that  delightful  harmony  of  colouring  and  of  ex- 
pression, which  serves  to  unite  every  part  of  it  for  the 
production  of  one  effect ;  and  to  make  the  description, 
narrative,  and  reflections,  conspire  to  breathe  over  the 
whole  a  certam  air  of  pure  and  tender  enchantment, 
which  is  not  once  dispelled,  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  poem,  by  the  intrusion  of  any  discordant  impres- 
sion. All  that  we  can  now  do,  however,  is,  to  tell  them 
that  this  was  its  effect  upon  our  feelings;  and  to  give 
them  their  chance  of  partaking  in  it,  by  a  pretty  copious 
selection  of  extracts. 

The  descriptive  stanzas  in  the  beginning,  which  set 
out  with  an  invocation  to  Wyoming,  though  in  some 
places  a  little  obscure  and  overlaboured,  are,  to  our 
taste,  very  soft  and  beautiftd. 
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"  On  Susquebana's  side,  fair  Wyoming! 
Although  the  wild-flower  on  thy  roin'd  wall 
And  roofless  homes,  a  sad  remembrance  bring 
Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befiEdl, 
Yet  thou  wert  once  the  loveliest  land  of  all 
That  see  the  Atlantic  wave  their  mom  restore. 
Sweet  land !  may  I  thy  lost  delights  recall, 
And  paint  thy  Gertrude  in  her  bowers  of  yore. 
Whose  beauty  was  the  love  of  Fensylvania's  shore ! 

"  It  was  beneath  thy  skies  that,  but  to  prune 
His  autumn  fruits,  or  skim  the  light  canoe. 
Perchance,  along  thy  river  calm,  at  noon. 
The  happy  shepherd  swain  had  nought  to  do, 
From  mom  till  evening's  sweeter  pastime  grew ; 
Their  timbrel,  in  the  dance  of  forests  brown 
When  lovely  maidens  prankt  in  flowrets  new ; 
And  aye,  those  sunny  mountains  half  way  down 
Would  echo  flagelet  from  some  romantic  town. 

'*  Then,  where  of  Indian  hills  the  daylight  takes 
His  leave,  how  might  you  the  flamingo  see 
Disporting  like  a  meteor  on  the  lakes  — 
And  playful  squirrel  on  his  nu^grown  tree : 
And  ev*ry  sound  of  life  was  full  of  glee. 
From  merry  mock-bird's  song,  or  hum  of  men ; 
While  hearkening,  fearing  nought  their  revelry, 
The  wild  deer  arch'd  his  neck  from  glades  —  and,  then 
Unhunted,  sought  his  woods  and  wilderness  again. 

"  And  scarce  had  Wyoming  of  wax  or  crime 
Heard  but  in  transatlantic  story  mng,"  &c.  — p.  5  —  7. 

The  account  of  the  German,  Spanish,  Scottish,  and 
English  settlers,  and  of  the  patriarchal  harmony  in 
which  they  were  all  united,  is  iScewise  given  with  |reat 
spirit  and  brevity ;  as  well  as  the  portrait  of  the  vener- 
able Albert,  their  own  elected  judge  and  adviser.  A 
sudden  transition  is  then  made  to  Gertrude. 

"  Toung,  innocent !  on  whose  sweet  forehead  mild 
The  parted  ringlet  shone  in  simplest  guise. 
An  inmate  in  the  home  of  Albert  smil'd, 
Or  blest  his  noonday  walk  —  she  was  his  only  child  I 

**  The  rose  of  England  bloom'd  on  Gertrudes  cheek  — 
What  Uiough  these  shades  had  seen  her  birth,"  &c.  —  p.  11. 

After  mentioning  that  she  was  left  the  only  child  of 
her  mother,  the  author  goes  on  in  these  sweet  verses. 
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"  A  lov'd  bequest !  and  I  may  half  impart, 
To  them  that  feel  the  strong  patemsd  tie, 
How  like  a  new  existence  to  his  heart 
Uprose  that  living  flow'r  beneath  his  eye ! 
Dear  as  she  was,  from  cherub  infancy, 
From  hours  when  she  would  round  his  garden  play. 
To  time  when,  as  the  rip'ning  years  went  by. 
Her  lovely  mind  could  culture  well  repay. 
And  more  engaging  grew  from  pleasing  day  to  day. 

'*  I  may  not  paint  those  thousand  infant  charms ; 
(Unconscious  fascination,  undesigned !) 
The  orison  repeated  in  his  arms. 
For  God  to  bless  her  sire  and  all  mankind ! 
The  book,  the  bosom  on  his  knee  reclin'd, 
Or  how  sweet  feiry-lore  he  heard  her  con, 
(The  playmate  ere  the  teacher  of  her  mind) ; 
All  uncompanion'd  else  her  years  had  gone 
Till  now  in  Gertrude  s  eyes  their  ninth  blue  summer  shone. 

"  And  summer  was  the  tide,  and  sweet  the  hour. 
When  sire  and  daughter  saw,  with  fleet  descent, 
An  Indian  from  his  bark  approach  their  bowV,"  &c.  — p.  13,  13. 

This  is  the  guide  and  preserver  of  young  Henry  Wal- 
degrave;  who  is  somewhat  fantastically  described  as 
appearing 

"  Led  by  his  dusky  guide,  like  Morning  brought  by  Night." 

The  Indian  tells  his  story  with  great  animation  —  the 
storming  and  blowing  up  of  the  English  fort  —  and  the 
tardy  arrival  of  his  fnendly  and  avenging  warriors. 
They  found  all  the  soldiers  slaughtered. 

"  And  from  the  tree  we  with  her  child  unbound 

"  A  lonely  mother  of  the  Christian  land  — 

"  Her  lord  —  the  captain  of  the  British  band  — 

'*  Amidst  the  slaughter  of  his  soldiers  lay; 

"  Scarce  knew  the  widow  our  deliv'ring  hand : 

**  Upon  her  child  she  sobb'd,  and  swoon'd  away; 

"  Or  shriek'd  unto  the  God  to  whom  the  Christians  pray.  — 

"  Our  virgins  fed  her  with  their  kindly  bowls 
"  Of  fever  balm,  and  sweet  sagamite ; 
"  But  she  was  journeying  to  the  land  of  souls, 
**  And  lifted  up  her  dying  head  to  pray 
**  That  we  should  bid  an  antient  friend  convey 
"  Her  orphan  to  his  home  of  England's  shore ; 
'*  And  take,  she  said,  this  token  far  away 
**  To  one  that  will  remember  us  of  yore, 
"  When  he  beholds  the  ring  that  Waldegrave's  Julia  wore.  —  " 

p.  16,  17. 
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Albert  recognises  the  child  of  his  murdered  friend, 
with  great  emotion;  which  the  Indian  witnesses  with 
characteristic  and  picturesque  composure. 

"  Far  dififerently  the  mute  Oneyda  took 
His  calumet  of  peace,  and  cup  of  joy; 
As  monumental  bronze  unchanged  his  look : 
A  soul  that  pity  touched,  but  never  shook : 
Train 'd,  from  his  tree-lock*d  cradle  to  his  bier, 
The  fierce  extremes  of  good  and  ill  to  brook 
Impassive  —  fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear  — 
A  stoic  of  the  woods  —  a  man  without  a  tear.  —  "  p.  20. 

This  warrior,  however,  is  not  without  high  feelings 
and  tender  affections. 

"  He  scorned  his  own,  who  felt  another's  woe : 
And  ere  the  wolf-skin  on  his  back  he  flung. 
Or  laced  his  mocasins,  in  act  to  go, 
A  song  of  parting  to  the  boy  he  sung. 
Who  slept  on  Albert's  couch,  nor  heard  his  friendly  tongue. 

"  Sleep,  wearied  one !  and  in  the  dreaming  land, 

*'  Shouldst  thou  the  spirit  of  thy  mother  greet, 

*<  Oh !  say,  to-morrow,  that  the  white  man's  hand 

**  Hath  pluck'd  the  thorns  of  sorrow  from  thy  feet; 

*'  While  I  in  lonely  wilderness  shall  meet 

"  Thy  little  footrprints  —  or*by  traces  know 

'*  The  fountain,  where  at  noon  I  thought  it  sweet 

**  To  feed  thee  with  the  quany  of  my  bow, 

"  And  pour'd  the  lotus-horn,  or  slew  the  mountain  roe. 

"  Adieu !  sweet  scion  of  the  rising  sun ! "  &c.  —  p.  21,  Q2. 

The  Second  Part  opens  with  a  fine  description  of  Al- 
bert's sequestered  dwelling.  It  reminds  us  of  that  en- 
chanted landscape  in  which  Thomson  has  embosomed 
his  Castle  of  Indolence.  We  can  make  room  only  for 
the  first  stanza. 

"  A  valley  from  the  river  shore  withdrawn 
Was  Albert's  home  two  quiet  woods  between, 
Whose  lofty  verdure  overlook 'd  his  lawn  ; 
And  waters  to  their  resting-place  serene, 
Came,  fresh'ning  and  reflecting  all  the  scene : 
{A  mirror  in  the  depth  of  flowery  shelves ;) 
So  sweet  a  spot  of  earth,  you  might  (I  ween) 
Have  guess'd  some  congregation  of  the  elves, 
To  sport  by  summer  moons,  had  shaped  it  for  themselves." 

p.  27. 
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The  eflfect  of  this  seclusion  on  Gertrude  is  beautifully 
represented. 

"  It  seem'd  as  if  ^ose  scenes  sweet  influence  had 
On  Gertrude*s  soul,  and  kindness  like  their  ovm 
Inspired  those  eyes  affectionate  and  glad, 
That  seem'd  to  love  whate'er  they  looked  upon  I 
Whether  with  Hehe's  mirth  her  features  shone, 
Or  if  a  shade  more  pleasing  them  overcast, 
(As  if  for  heavenly  musing  meant  alone) ; 
Yet  so  hecomingly  the  expression  past, 
That  each  succeeding  look  was  lovelier  than  the  last.  — 

"  Nor,  guess  I,  was  that  Pensylvanian  home, 
With  all  its  picturesque  and  halmy  grace. 
And  fields  that  were  a  luxury  to  roam, 
Lost  on  the  soul  that  looked  from  such  a  face  ! 
Enthusiast  of  the  woods !  when  years  apace 
Had  hound  thy  lovely  waist  with  woman's  zone. 
The  sunrise  path,  at  mom,  I  see  thee  trace 
To  hills  with  high  magnolia  overgrown ; 
And  joy  to  hreawe  the  groves,  romantic  and  alone."  —  p.  29,  30. 

The  morning  scenery,  too,  is  touched  with  a  delicate 
and  masterly  hand. 

"  While  yet  the  wild  deer  trod  in  spangling  dew, 
While  hoatman  caroU'd  to  the  fresh-hlown  air, 
And  woods  a  horizontal  shadow  threw. 
And  early  fox  appeared  in  momentary  view."  —  p.  82. 

The  reader  is  left  rather  too  much  in  the  dark  as  to 
Henry's  departure  for  Europe; — nor,  indeed,  are  we 
apprised  of  his  absence,  till  we  come  to  the  scene  of  his 
unexpected  return.  Gertrude  was  used  to  spend  the 
hot  part  of  the  day  in  reading  in  a  lonely  and  rocky 
recess  in  those  safe  woods ;  which  is  described  with  Mr. 
Campbell's  usual  felicity. 

"  Bocks  suhlime 

To  human  art  a  sportive  semblance  wore ; 
And  yellow  lichens  coloured  all  the  clime, 
Like  moonlight  battlements,  and  towers  decayed  by  time. 

^*  But  high,  in  amphitheatre  above. 
His  arms  the  everlasting  aloes  threw : 
Breath'd  but  an  air  of  heaven,  and  all  the  grove 
As  if  instinct  with  living  spirit  grew, 
Boiling  its  verdant  gulfs  of  every  hue ; 
And  now  suspended  was  the  pleasing  din. 
Now  from  a  murmur  £sdnt  it  swell'd  anew. 
Like  the  first  note  of  organ  heard  within 
Cathedral  aisles  —  ere  yet  its  symphony  begin.**  —  p.  33. 
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In  this  retreat,  which  is  represented  as  so  solitary, 
that,  except  her  own, 

**  scarce  an  ear  had  heard 

The  stock-dove  plaining  through  its  gloom  profound, 

Or  winglet  of  the  hxrj  humming  hird, 

Like  atoms  of  the  rainbow  fluttering  round" —  p.  34. 

—  a  stranger  of  lofty  port  and  gentle  manners  surprises 
her,  one  morning,  and  is  conducted  to  her  father.  They 
enter  into  conversation  on  the  subject  of  his  travels. 

"  And  much  they  lov*d  his  fervid  strain  — 

While  he  each  fair  variety  retraced 

Of  climes,  and  manners,  o'er  the  eastern  main. 

Now  happy  Switzer's  hills  —  romantic  Spain  — 

Gay  lilied  fields  of  France  —  or,  more  refin'd. 

The  soft  Ausonia's  monumental  reign ; 

Nor  less  each  rural  image  he  designed. 

Than  all  the  city  s  pomp  and  home  of  human  kind. 

^*  Anon  some  wilder  portraiture  he  draws ! 
Of  Nature*8  savage  glories  he  would  speak  — 
The  loneliness  of  earth  that  overawes !  — 
Where,  resting  hy  some  tomb  of  old  cacique, 
The  lama-driver  on  Peruvians  peak 
Nor  voice  nor  living  motion  marks  around; 
But  storks  that  to  the  boundless  forest  shriek ; 
Or  wild-cane  arch  high  flung  o'er  gulf  profound, 
That  fluctuates  when  the  storms  of  El  Dorado  sound." 

p.  36,  87. 

Albert,  at  last,  bethinks  him  of  inquiring  after  his 
stray  ward  young  Henry ;  and  entertains  his  guest  with 
a  short  summary  of  his  history. 

**  His  face  the  wandYer  hid ;  —  but  could  not  hide 
A  tear,  a  smile,  upon  his  cheek  that  dwell !  — 

*  And  speak,  mysterious  stranger ! '  (Gertrude  cried) 

*  It  is !  —  it  is  !  —  I  knew — I  knew  him  well  I 
'Tis  Waldegrave^s  self,  of  Waldegrave  come  to  tell  !* 
A  burst  of  joy  the  father's  Ups  declare ; 

But  Gertrude  speechless  on  his  bosom  fell : 
At  once  his  open  arms  embraced  the  pair ; 
Was  never  group  more  blest,  in  this  wide  world  of  care !" 

p.  39. 

The  first  overflowing  of  their  joy  and  artless  love  is 
represented  with  all  the  fine  colours  of  truth  and  poetry ; 
but  we  cannot  now  make  room  for  it.  The  Second  Part 
ends  with  this  stanza : — 
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**  Then  would  that  home  admit  them — happier  fiar 
Than  grandeur's  most  magnificent  saloon  — 
While,  here  and  there,  a  solitary  star 
Flushed  in  the  dark  ning  firmament  of  June ; 
And  silence  brought  the  soul-felt  hour  full  soon, 
Inefi&.ble — which  I  may  notpourtray! 
For  never  did  the  Hymenean  moon 
A  paradise  of  hearts  more  sacred  sway, 
In  all  that  slept  beneath  her  soft  voluptuous  ray."  —  p.  43. 

The  Last  Part  sets  out  with  a  soft  but  spirited  sketch 
of  their  short-lived  felicity. 

"  Three  little  moons,  how  short!  amidst  the  grove, 
And  pastoral  savannas  they  consume ! 
While  she,  beside  her  buskin^d  youth  to  rove, 
Delights,  in  fancifully  wild  costume, 
Her  lovely  brow  to  shade  with  Indian  plume  ; 
And  forth  in  hunter-seeming  vest  they  fare ; 
But  not  to  chase  the  deer  in  forest  gloom! 
'Tis  but  the  breath  of  heav'n  —  the  blessed  air  — 
And  interchange  of  hearts,  unknown,  unseen  to  share. 

**  What  though  the  sportive  dog  oft  round  them  note. 
Or  fawn,  or  wild  biird  bursting  on  the  wing; 
Yet  who,  in  love's  own  presence,  would  devote 
To  death  those  gentle  throats  that  wake  the  spring? 
Or  vmthing  from  the  brook  its  victim  bring  ? 
No  !— nor  let  fear  one  little  warbler  rouse ; 
But,  fed  by  Gertrude's  hand,  still  let  them  sing. 
Acquaintance  of  her  path,  amidst  the  boughs, 
That  shade  ev'n  now  her  love,  and  witness 'd  first  her  vows !" 

p.  48,  49. 

The  transition  to  the  melancholy  part  of  the  story  is 
introduced  with  great  tenderness  and  dignity. 

"  But  mortal  pleasure,  what  art  thou  in  truth  ? 
The  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below  I 
And  must  I  change  my  song?  and  must  I  show. 
Sweet  Wyoming  I  the  day,  when  thou  wert  doom'd. 
Guiltless,  to  mourn  thy  loveliest  bow'rs  laid  low ! 
When,  where  of  yesterday  a  garden  bloom'd, 
Death  overspread  his  pall,  and  black'ning  ashes  gloom'd? — 

**  Sad  was  the  year,  by  proud  Oppression  driv'n, 
When  Transatlantic  Liberty  arose ; 
Not  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  smile  of  heav'n. 
But  wrapt  in  whirlwinds,  and  begirt  with  woes  : 
Amidst  the  strife  of  fratricidal  foes. 
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Her  birth  star  was  the  light  of  burning  plains ; 
Her  baptism  is  the  weight  of  blood  that  flows 
From  kindred  hearts  —  the  blood  of  British  veins !  — 
And  fjEunine  tracks  her  steps,  and  pestilential  pains." — 

p.  50,  61. 

Gertrude's  alarm   and  dejection   at  the  prospect  of 
hostilities  are  well  described : 

'*  0,  meet  not  thou,"  she  cries,  ''thy  kindred  foe ! 
But  peaceful  let  us  seek  fair  England*s  strand,"  &c. 

—  as  well  as  the  arguments  and  generous  sentiments  by 
which  her  husband  labours  to  reconcile  her  to  a  neces- 
sary evil.  The  nocturnal  irruption  of  the  old  Indian  is 
given  with  great  spirit: — Age  and  misery  had  so 
changed  his  appearance,  that  he  was  not  at  first  recog- 
nized by  any  of  the  party. 

"  *  And  hast  thou  then  forgot'  —  (he  cried  forlorn. 
And  ej*d  the  group  with  half 'indignant  air), 
'  Oh  !  hast  thou,  Christian  chief,  rorgot  the  mom 
When  I  with  thee  the  cup  of  peace  did  share  ? 
Then  stately  was  this  head,  and  dark  this  hair. 
That  now  is  white  as  Appalachians  snow ! 
But,  if  the  weight  of  fifteen  years'  despair. 
And  age  hath  bow'd  me,  and  the  torturing  foe. 
Bring  me  my  Boy — and  he  will  his  deliverer  know !'  — 

"  It  was  not  long,  with  eyes  and  heart  of  flame. 
Ere  Henry  to  his  lov'd  Oneyda  flew : 
'  Bless  thee,  my  guide !' — but  backward  as  he  came. 
The  chief  his  old  bewildered  head  withdrew. 
And  grasp 'd  his  arm,  and  looked  and  look'd  him  through. 
'Twas  strange — nor  could  the  group  a  smile  control  — 
The  long,  the  doubtful  scrutiny  to  view : — 
At  last  delight  o'er  all  his  features  stole, 
*  It  is  —  my  own !'  he  cried,  and  clasp'd  him  to  his  soul.  — 

**  *  Yes!  thou  recall'st  my  pride  of  years ;  for  then 
The  bowstring  of  my  spirit  was  not  slack. 
When,  spite  of  woods,  and  floods,  and  ambush'd  men, 
I  bore  thee  like  the  quiver  on  my  back. 
Fleet  as  the  whirlwind  hurries  on  the  rack ; 
Nor  foeman  then,  nor  cougar  s  crouch  I  fear'd. 
For  I  was  strong  as  mountain  cataract ; 
And  dost  thou  not  remember  how  we  cheer 'd 
Upon  the  last  hill-top,  when  white  men's  huts  appear 'd  ?' " — 

p.  54—66. 

After  warning  them  of  the  approach  of  their  terrible 
foe,  the  conflagration  is  seen,  and  the  whoops  and  scat- 
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tering  shot  of  the  enemy  heard  at  a  distance.  The 
motley  militia  of  the  neighbourhood  flock  to  the  defence 
of  Albert :  the  effect  of  their  shouts  and  music  on  the 
old  Indian  is  fine  and  striking. 

''  Bous'd  by  their  warlike  pomp,  and  niirth,  and  cheer, 
Old  Outalissi  woke  his  battle  song, 
And,  beating  with  his  war-club  cadence  strong. 
Tells  how  his  deep-stung  indignation  smarts,"  &c.  —  p.  61. 

Nor  is  the  contrast  of  this  savage  enthusiasm  with  the 
venerable  composure  of  Albert  less  beautifully  repre- 
sented. 

"  Calm,  opposite  the  Christian  Father  rose, 
Pale  on  his  venerable  brow  its  rays 
Of  martyr  light  the  conflagration  throws  ; 
One  hand  upon  his  lovely  child  he  lays. 
And  one  th*  uncovered  crowd  to  silence  sways ; 
While,  though  the  battle  flash  is  faster  driv'n  — 
Unaw'd,  with  eye  unstartled  by  the  blaze, 
He  for  his  bleeding  country  prays  to  Heav'n  — 
Prays  that  the  men  of  blood  themselves  may  be  forgiven."  — 

p.  63. 

They  then  speed  their  night  march  to  the  distant  fort, 
whose  wedged  ravelins  and  redoubts 

"  Wove  like  a  diadem  its  tracery  round 
The  lofty  summit  of  that  mountain  green  "  — 

and  look  back  from  its  lofty  height  on  the  desolated 
scenes  aroimd  them.  We  will  not  separate,  nor  apolo- 
gize for  the  length  of  the  fine  passage  that  follows; 
which  alone,  we  think,  might  just%  all  we  have  said  in 
praise  of  the  poem. 

"  A  scene  of  death !  where  fires  beneath  the  sun, 
And  blended  arms,  and  white  pavilions  glow ; 
And  for  the  business  of  destruction  done, 
Its  requiem  the  war-horn  seem'd  to  blow. 
There,  sad  spectatress  of  her  country's  woe ! 
The  lovely  Gertrude,  safe  from  present  harm, 
Had  laid  her  cheek,  and  clasp'd  her  hands  of  snow 
On  Waldegrave's  shoulder,  half  within  his  arm 
Enclosed,  that  felt  her  heart,  and  hush'd  its  wild  alarm ! 

*'  But  short  that  contemplation !  sad  and  short 
The  pause  to  bid  each  much-lov'd  scene  adieu  ! 
Beneath  the  very  shadow  of  the  fort, 
Where  friendly  swords  were  drawn,  and  banners  flew. 
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Ah !  who  could  deem  that  foot  of  Indian  crew 

Was  near? — Yet  there,  with  lust  of  murderous  deeds, 

Gleam *d  like  a  hasilisk,  from  woods  in  view. 

The  ambush*d  foeman's  eye  —  his  volley  speeds ! 

And  Albert — Albert  —  fells !  the  dear  old  fether  bleeds  ! 

"  And  tranc'd  in  giddy  horror  Gertrude  swoon'd ! 
Yet,  while  she  clasps  him  lifeless  to  her  zone. 
Say,  burst  they,  borrowed  from  her  fether's  wound, 
Those  drops  ?  —  0  God !  the  life-blood  is  her  own  ! 
And  felt 'ring,  on  her  Waldegrave's  bosom  thrown  — 
*  Weep  not,  O  Love !' —  she  cries,  *  to  see  me  bleed  — 
Thee,  Gertrude's  sad  survivor,  thee  alone  — 
Heaven's  peace  commiserate !  for  scarce  I  heed 
These  wounds !  —  Yet  thee  to  leave  is  death,  is  death  indeed. 

"  *  Clasp  me  a  little  longer,  on  the  brink 
Of  fete !  while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  caress ; 
And,  when  this  heart  hath  ceas'd  to  beat  —  oh !  think, 
And  let  it  mitigate  thy  woe's  excess, 
That  thou  hast  been  to  me  all  tenderness, 
And  friend  to  more  than  human  friendship  just. 
Oh !  by  that  retrospect  of  happiness. 
And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trust, 
God  shall  assuage  thy  pangs  —  when  I  am  laid  in  dust ! 

"  *  Go,  Henry,  go  not  back,  when  I  depart  1 
The  scene  thy  bursting  tears  too  deep  will  move, 
Where  my  dear  father  took  thee  to  his  heart,  ' 

And  Gertrude  thought  it  ecstasy  to  rove 
With  thee,  as  with  an  angel,  through  the  grove 
Of  peace  —  imagining  her  lot  was  cast 
In  heav'n !  for  ours  was  not  like  earthly  love ! 
And  must  this  parting  be  our  very  last  ? 
No !  I  shall  love  thee  still,  when  death  itself  is  past.  — 
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Half  could  I  bear,  methinks,  to  leave  this  earth — 
And  thee,  more  lov'd  than  aught  beneath  the  sun ! 
Could  I  have  liv'd  to  smile  but  on  the  birth 
Of  one  dear  pledge !  —  But  shall  there  then  be  none, 
In  future  times  —  no  gentle  little  one, 
To  clasp  thy  neck,  and  look,  resembling  me ! 
Yet  seems  it,  ev'n  while  life's  last  pulses  run, 
A  eweetness  in  the  cup  of  death  to  be. 
Lord  of  my  bosom's  love !  to  die  beholding  thee !' 

'*  Hush'd  were  his  Gertrude's  lips  1  but  still  their  bland 
And  beautiful  expression  seem'd  to  melt 
With  love  that  could  not  die !  and  still  his  hand 
She  presses  to  the  heart  no  more  that  felt. 
Ah  heart !  where  once  each  fond  affection  dwelt. 
And  features  yet  that  spoke  a  soul  more  fair !"—  p.  64 — 68. 
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The  ftmeral  is  hurried  over  with  pathetic  brevity; 
and  the  desolated  and  all-enduring  Indian  brought  in 
again  with  peculiar  beauty. 

"  Touched  by  the  music,  and  the  meltiiig  sceDe, 
Was  scarce  one  tearless  eye  amidst  the  crowd  :  — 
Stem  warriors,  resting  on  their  swords,  were  seen 
To  veil  their  eyes,  as  passed  each  much-lov'd  shroud  — 
While  woman's  softer  soul  in  woe  dissolv'd  aloud. 

**  Then  mournfully  the  parting  bugle  bid 
Its  flEurewell  o'er  the  grave  of  worth  and  truth. 
Prone  to  the  dust,  afflicted  Waldegrave  hid 
His  fece  on  earth !  —  Him  watch'd  in  gloomy  ruth, 
His  woodland  guide ;  but  words  had  none  to  sooth 
The  grief  that  kaew  not  consolation's  name  ! 
Casting  his  Indian  mantle  o'er  the  youth, 
He  watch 'd  beneath  its  folds,  each  burst  that  came 
Convulsive,  ague-like,  across  his  shuddering  frame  !" — p.  69. 

After  some  time  spent  in  this  mute  and  awfiil  pause, 
this  stem  and  heart-struck  comforter  breaks  out  into 
the  following  touching  and  energetic  address,  with  which 
the  poem  closes,  with  great  spirit  and  abruptness : — 

"  *  And  I  could  weep ;'  —  th'  Oneyda  chief 
His  descant  wildly  thus  began ; 
*  But  that  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  my  father's  son ! 
Or  bow  his  head  in  woe ; 
For  by  my  wrongs,  and  by  my  wrath ! 
To-morrow  Areouski's  breath 
(That  fires  yon  heaven  with  storms  of  death) 
Shall  light  us  to  the  foe : 
And  we  shall  share,  my  Christian  boy ! 
The  foeman's  blood,  the  aveoger's  joy !  — 

"  *  But  thee,  my  flow'r  I  whose  breath  was  giv'n 
By  milder  genii  o'er  the  deep. 
The  spirits  of  the  white  man's  heav'n 
Forbid  not  thee  to  weep !  — 
Nor  will  the  Christian  host. 
Nor  will  thy  &ther's  spirit  grieve 
To  see  thee,  on  the  battle's  eve. 
Lamenting  take  a  mournful  leave 
Of  her  who  lov'd  thee  most : 
She  was  the  rainbow  to  thy  sight ! 
Thy  sun  — -  thy  heav'n  —  of  lost  delight !  — 
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**  •  To-morrow  let  us  do  or  die ! 
But  when  the  bolt  of  death  is  hurVd, 
Ah  !  whither  then  with  thee  to  flv, 
Shall  Outalissi  roam  the  world  ? 
Seek  we  thy  once-lov'd  home?  — 
The  hand  is  gone  that  cropt  its  flowers ! 
Unheard  their  clock  repeats  its  hours !  — 
Cold  is  the  hearth  within  their  bow'rs ! 
And  should  we  thither  roam, 
Its  echoes,  and  its  empty  tread, 
Would  sound  like  voices  from  the  dead  ! 

*•  *  But  hark,  the  trump  1  —  to-morrow  thou 
In  glory's  fires  shalt  dry  thy  tears : 
Ev  u  from  the  land  of  shadows  now 
My  father  s  awful  ghost  appears, 
Amidst  the  clouds  that  round  us  roll  I 
He  bids  my  soul  for  battle  thirst  — 
He  bids  me  dry  the  last — the  first — 
The  only  tears  that  ever  burst  — 
From  Outalissi's  soul !  — 
Because  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief!' " — p.  70 — 73. 

It  is  needless,  after  these  extracts,  to  enlarge  upon 
the  beauties  of  this  poem.  They  consist  chiefly  in  the 
feeling  and  tenderness  of  the  whole  delineation,  and  the 
taste  and  delicacy  with  which  all  the  subordinate  parts 
are  made  to  contribute  to  the  general  effect.  Before 
dismissing  it,  however,  we  must  say  a  little  of  its  faults, 
which  are  sufficiently  obvious  and  undeniable.  In  the 
first  place,  the  narrative  is  extremely  obscure  and  im- 
perfect ;  and  has  greater  blanks  in  it  than  could  be  tole- 
rated even  in  lyric  poetry.  We  hear  absolutely  nothing 
of  Henry,  from  the  day  the  Indian  first  brings  him 
from  the  back  country,  till  he  returns  from  Europe 
fifteen  years  thereafter.  It  is  likewise  a  great  oversight 
in  Mr.  Campbell  to  separate  his  lovers,  when  only  twelve 
years  of  age  —  a  period  at  which  it  is  utterly  inconceiv- 
able that  any  permanent  attachment  could  have  been 
formed.  The  greatest  fault,  however,  of  the  work,  is 
the  occasional  constraint  and  obscurity  of  the  diction, 
proceeding  apparently  from  too  laborious  an  effort  at 
emphasis  or  condensation.  The  metal  seems  in  several 
places  to  have  been  so  much  overworked,  as  to  have  lost 
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not  only  its  ductility,  but  its  lustre;  and,  while  there 
are  passages  which  can  scarcely  be  at  all  understood 
after  the  most  careftd  consideration,  there  are  others 
which  have  an  air  so  elaborate  and  artificial,  as  to  de- 
stroy all  appearance  of  nature  in  the  sentiment.  Our 
readers  may  have  remarked  something  of  this  sort,  in 
the  first  extracts  with  which  we  have  presented  them  ; 
but  there  are  specimens  still  more  exceptionable.  In 
order  to  ioform  us  that  Albert  had  lost  his  wife,  Mr. 
Campbell  is  pleased  to  say,  that 

"  Fate  had  reft  his  mutual  heart ;" 

and  in  order  to  tell  us  something  else  —  though  what, 
we  are  utterly  imable  to  conjecture  —  he  concludes  a 
stanza  on  the  deUghts  of  mutual  love,  with  these  three 
lines: — 

•*  *  Roll  on,  ye  days  of  raptur'd  influence,  shine ! 
Nor,  hlind  with  ecstasy's  celestial  fire, 
Shall  love  hehold  the  spark  of  earth-horn  time  expire  !* " 

« 

The  whole  twenty-second  stanza  of  the  first  part  is  ex- 
tremely incorrect ;  and  the  three  concluding:  lines  are 
aLnos/unintelligible. 

"  *  But  where  was  I  when  Waldegrave  was  no  more  ? 
And  thou  didst  pale  thy  gentle  head  extend. 
In  woes,  that  ev'n  the  tribe  of  deserts  was  thy  friend  !* " 

If  Mr.  Campbell  had  duly  considered  the  primary  ne- 
cessity of  perspicuity  —  especially  in  compositions  which 
aim  only  at  pleasing — we  are  persuaded  that  he  would 
never  have  left  these  and  some  other  passages  in  so  very 
questionable  a  state.  There  is  still  a  good  deal  for  him 
to  do,  indeed,  in  a  new  edition :  andf  working  —  as  he 
must  work — in  the  true  spirit  and  pattern  of  what  is 
before  him,  we  hope  he  will  yet  be  induced  to  make  con- 
siderable additions  to  a  work,  which  will  please  those 
most  who  are  most  worthy  to  be  pleased;  and  always 
seem  most  beautiful  to  those  who  give  it  the  greatest 
share  of  their  attention. 

Of  the  smaller  pieces  which  fill  up  the  volume,  we 
have  scarce  left  ourselves  room  to  say  any  thing.  The 
greater  part  of  them  have  been  printed  before;  and 
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there  are  probably  few  readers  of  English  poetry  who 
are  not  already  familiar  with  the  Lochiel  and  the  Hohin- 
Unden  — the  one  by  fax  the  most  spirited  and  poetical 
denunciation  of  coming  woe,  since  the  days  of  Cassandra  ; 
the  other  the  only  representation  of  a  modem  battle, 
which  possesses  either  interest  or  subUmity.  The  song  to 
"  the  Mariners  of  England,"  is  also  very  generally  known. 
It  is  a  splendid  instance  of  the  most  magnificent  diction 
adapted  to  a  familiar  and  even  trivial  metre.  Nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  first  and  the  last  stanzas. 

"  Ye  mariners  of  England ! 
That  guard  our  native  seas ; 
Whose  flag  has  braved,  a  tlnousand  years, 
The  battle,  and  the  breeze ! 
Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 
To  match  another  foe ! 
And  sweep  through  the  deep,"  &c. — p.  101. 

"  The  meteor  flag  of  England 
Shall  yet  terrific  bum ; 
Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart, 
And  the  star  of  peace  return. 
Then,  then,  ye  ocean  warriors ! 
Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 
To  the  fame  of  your  ntime, 
When  the  storm  has  ceas'd  to  blow ; 
When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more, 
And  the  storm  has  ceas'd  to  blow." — p.  103,  104. 

"  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,"  though  we  think  it  has 
been  printed  before,  is  much  less  known.  Though 
written  in  a  strange,  and  we  think  an  unfortunate  metre, 
it  has  great  force  and  grandeur,  both  of  conception  and 
expression— that  sort  of  force  and  grandeur  which  re- 
sults from  the  simple  and  concise  expression  of  great 
events  and  natural  emotions,  altogether  unassisted  by 
any  splendour  or  amplification  of  expression.  The  cha^ 
racteristic  merit,  indeed,  both  of  this  piece  and  of  Hohin- 
linden,  is,  that,  by  the  forcible  delineation  of  one  or  two 
great  circumstances,  they  give  a  clear  and  most  energetic 
representation  of  events  as  complicated  as  they  are  im- 
pressive—  and  thus  impress  the  mind  of  the  reader 
with  all  the  terror  and  sublimity  of  the  subject,  while 
they  rescue  him  from  the  fatigue  and  perplexity  of  its 
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details.  Nothing  in  our  judgment  can  be  more  im- 
pressive than  the  following  very  short  and  simple  de- 
scription of  the  British  fleet  bearing  up  to  close  action : — 

**  As  they  drifted  on  their  path, 
There  was  silence  deep  as  death ! 
And  the  holdest  held  his  hreath 
For  a  time. — "—p.  1 09. 

The  description  of  the  battle  itself  (though  it  begins 
with  a  tremendous  line)  is  in  the  same  spirit  of  homely 
sublimity;  and  worth  a  thousand  stanzas  of  thunder, 
shrieks,  shouts,  tridents,  and  heroes. 

"  *  Hearts  of  oak,'  our  captains  cried !  when  each  gan 
From  its  adamantine  lips 
Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ships  ! 
Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 
Of  the  sun.— 

"  Again !  again !  again  ! 
And  the  havoc  did  not  slack, 
Till  a  feebler  cheer  the  Dane 
To  our  cheering  sent  us  back ; — 
Their  shots  along  the  deep  slowly  boom: — 
Then  cease ! — and  all  is  wail, 
As  they  strike  the  shattered  sail ; 
Or,  in  conflagration  pale. 
Light  the  gloom. — " 

There  are  two  little  ballad  pieces,  published  for  the 
first  time,  in  this  collection,  which  have  both  very  con- 
siderable merit,  and  afford  a  favourable  specimen  of 
Mr.  Campbell's  powers  in  this  new  line  of  exertion.  The 
longest  is  the  most  beautiful ;  but  we  give  our  readers 
the  shortest,  because  we  can  give  it  entire. 

''  0  heard  ye  yon  pibrach  sound  sad  in  the  gale. 
Where  a  band  cometh  slowly  with  weeping  and  wail  ? 
T  is  the  chief  of  Glenara  laments  for  his  dear ; 
And  her  sire,  and  the  people,  are  called  to  her  bier. 

*'  Glenara  came  first  widi  the  mourners  and  shroud ; 
Her  kinsmen  they  followed,  but  moum'd  not  aloud : 
Their  plaids  all  their  bosoms  were  folded  around : 
They  march'd  all  in  silence— they  look*d  on  the  ground. 

**  In  silence  they  reach'd  over  mountain  and  moor, 
To  a  heath,  where  the  oak-tree  grew  lonely  and  hoar ; 
Now  here  let  us  plane  the  grey  stone  of  her  cairn : 
•  Why  speak  ye  no  word?'— said  Glenara  the  stem. 
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"  *  And  tell  me,  I  charge  you !  ye  clan  of  my  spouse, 
Why  fold  you  your  mantles,  why  cloud  ye  your  brows  ?* 
So  spake  the  rude  chieftain : — no  answer  is  made, 
But  each  mantle  unfolding,  a  dagger  display'd. 

"  *  I  dreamt  of  my  lady,  I  dreamt  of  her  shroud,* 
Cried  a  voice  from  the  kinsmen,  all  wrathful  and  loud ; 
'  And  empty  that  shroud,  and  that  coffin  did  seem ; 
Glenara !  Glenara !  now  read  me  my  dream !' 

"  O !  pale  grew  the  cheek  of  that  chieftain,  I  ween. 
When  the  shroud  was  unclos'd,  and  no  lady  was  seen ; 
When  a  voice  from  the  kinsmen  spoke  louder  in  scorn, 
T  was  the  youth  who  had  lov'd  the  fair  Ellen  of  Lorn : 

"  *  I  dreamt  of  my  lady,  I  dreamt  of  her  grief, 
I  dreamt  that  her  lord  was  a  barbarous  chief; 
On  a  rock  of  tbe  ocean  fair  Ellen  did  seem ; 
Glenara !  Glenara !  now  read  me  my  dream  !* 

"  In  dust  low  the  traitor  has  knelt  to  the  ground, 
And  the  desert  reveaVd  where  his  lady  was  found; 
From  a  rock  of  the  ocean  that  beauty  is  borne. 
Now  joy  to  the  house  of  fair  Ellen  of  Lorn !" — p.  106— 107. 

We  close  this  volume,  on  the  whole,  with  feelings  of 
regret  for  its  shortness,  and  of  admiration  for  the 
genius  of  its  author.  There  are  but  two  noble  sorts  of 
poetry — the  pathetic  and  the  sublime;  and  we  think 
he  has  given  very  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  talents  for 
both.  There  is  something,  too,  we  will  venture  to  add, 
in  the  style  of  many  of  his  conceptions,  which  irre- 
sistibly impresses  us  with  the  conviction,  that  he  can 
do  much  greater  things  than  he  has  hitherto  accom- 
plished ;  and  leads  us  to  regard  him,  even  yet,  as  a  poet 
of  still  greater  promise  than  performance.  It  seems  to 
us,  as  if  the  natural  force  and  boldness  of  his  ideas  were 
habitually  checked  by  a  certain  fastidious  timidity,  and 
an  anxiety  about  the  minor  graces  of  correct  and  chas- 
tened composition.  Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  his 
greatest  and  most  lofty  flights  have  been  made  in  those 
smaller  pieces,  about  which,  it  is  natural  to  think,  he 
must  have  felt  least  soUcitude ;  and  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded most  splendidly  where  he  must  have  been  most 
free  from  the  fear  of  failure.  We  wish  any  praises  or 
exhortations  of  ours  had  the  power  to  give  him  con- 
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fidence  in  his  own  great  talents;  and  hope  earnestly, 
that  he  will  now  meet  with  such  encouragement,  as  may 
set  him  above  all  restraints  that  proceed  from  appre- 
hension; and  induce  him  to  give  free  scope  to  that 
genius,  of  which  we  are  persuaded  that  the  world  has 
hitherto  seen  rather  the  grace  than  the  richness. 
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(January,  1825.) 

TlieodriCy  a  Domestic  Tale:  mth  other  Poems,      By  Thomas 
Campbell.     12mo.     pp.  160.     London:  J 824. 

If  Mr.  Campbell's  poetry  was  of  a  kind  that  could  be 
forgotten,  his  long  fits  of  silence  would  put  him  fairly 
in  the  way  of  that  misfortune.  But,  in  truth,  he  is  safe 
enough ;  —  and  has  even  acquired,  by  virtue  of  his  ex- 
emplary laziness,  an  assurance  and  pledge  of  immortality 
which  he  could  scarcely  have  obtained  without  it.  A 
writer  who  is  still  fresh  in  the  mind  and  favour  of  the 
public,  after  twenty  years'  intermission,  may  reasonably 
expect  to  be  remembered  when  death  shall  have  finally 
sealed  up  the  fountains  of  his  inspiration,  imposed  silence 
on  the  cavils  of  envious  rivals,  and  enhanced  the  value 
of  those  relics  to  which  it  excludes  the  possibility  of  any 
future  addition.  At  all  events,  he  has  better  proof  of 
the  permanent  interest  the  public  take  in  his  produc- 
tions, than  those  ever  can  have  who  are  more  diligent 
in  their  multiplication,  and  keep  themselves  in  the  re- 
collection of  their  great  patron  by  more  frequent  in- 
timations of  their  existence.  The  experiment,  too, 
though  not  vnithout  its  hazards,  is  advantageous  in 
another  respect; — for  the  re-appearance  of  such  an 
author,  after  those  long  periods  of  occultation,  is  na- 
turally hailed  as  a  novelty  —  and  he  receives  the  double 
welcome,  of  a  celebrated  stranger,  and  a  remembered 
friend.  There  is,  accordingly,  no  living  poet,  we  believe, 
whose  advertisement  excites  greater  expectation  than 
Mr.  Campbell's :  —  and  a  new  poem  from  him  is  waited 
for  with  even  more  eagerness  (as  it  is  certainly  for  a 
much  longer  time)  than  a  new  novel  from  the  author 
of  Waverley.  Like  all  other  human  felicities,  how- 
ever, this  high  expectation  and  prepared  homage  hsts  its 
drawbacks  and  its  dangers.     A  popular  author,  as  we 
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have  been  led  to  remark  on  former  occasions,  has  no 
rival  so  formidable  as  his  former  self — and  no  com- 
parison to  sustain  half  so  dangerous  as  that  which  is 
always  made  between  the  average  merit  of  his  new 
work,  and  the  remembered  beauties  —  for  little  else  is 
ever  remembered  —  of  his  old  ones. 

How  this  comparison  will  result  in  the  present  in- 
stance, we  do  not  presume  to  predict  with  confidence  — 
but  we  doubt  whether  it  will  be,  at  least  in  the  begin- 
ning, altogether  in  favour  of  the  volume  before  us.  The 
poems  of  this  author,  indeed,  are  generally  more  ad- 
mired the  more  they  are  studied,  and  rise  in  our  esti- 
mation  in  proportion  as  they  become  famiUar.  Their 
novelty,  therefore,  is  always  rather  an  obstruction  than 
a  help  to  their  popularity ;  —  and  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  novelties  now 
before  us  that  can  rival  in  our  affections  the  long- 
remembered  beauties  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  —  of 
Gertrude  —  of  0*C!onnor's  Child — the  Song  of  Linden 

—  The  Mariners  of  England  —  and  the  many  other 
enchanting  melodies  that  are  ever  present  to  the  minds 
of  all  lovers  of  poetry. 

The  leading  piece  in  the  present  volume  is  an  attempt 
at  a  very  difficult  kind  of  poetry ;  and  one  in  which  the 
most  complete  success  can  hardly  ever  be  so  splendid 
and  striking  as  to  make  amends  for  the  difficulty.  It  is 
entitled  "a  Domestic  Story"  —  and  it  is  so;  —  turning 
upon  few  incidents  —  embracing  few  characters  —  dealing 
in  no  marvels  and  no  terrors  —  displaying  no  stormy 
passions.  Without  compUcation  of  plot,  in  short,  or 
hurry  of  action  —  with  no  atrocities  to  shudder  at,  or 
feats  of  noble  daring  to  stir  the  spirits  of  the  ambitious 

—  it  passes  quietly  on,  through  the  shaded  paths  of 
private  life,  conversing  with  gentle  natures  and  patient 
sufferings  —  and  unfolding,  with  serene  pity  and  sober 
triumph,  the  pangs  which  are  fated  at  times  to  wring 
the  breast  of  innocence  and  generosity,  and  the  courage 
and  comfort  which  generosity  and  innocence  can  never 
fail  to  bestow.  The  taste  and  the  feeling  which  led  to 
the  selection  of  such  topics,  could  not  but  impress  their 
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character  on  the  style  in  which  they  are  treated.  It  is 
distinguished  accordingly  hy  a  fine  and  tender  finish, 
hoth  of  thought  and  of  diction  —  by  a  chastened  elegance 
of  words  and  images  —  a  mild  dignity  and  tempered 
pathos  in  the  sentiments,  and  a  general  tone  of  simplicity 
and  directness  in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  which,  joined 
to  its  great  brevity,  tends  at  first  perhaps  to  disgyiise 
both  the  richness  and  the  force  of  the  genius  required 
for  its  production.  But  though  not  calculated  to  strike 
at  once  on  the  dull  palled  ear  of  an  idle  and  occupied 
world,  it  is  of  all  others  perhaps  the  kind  of  poetry  best 
fitted  to  win  on  our  softer  hours,  and  to  sink  deep  into 
vacant  bosoms  —  unlocking  all  the  sources  of  fond  re- 
collection, and  leading  us  gently  on  through  the  mazes 
of  deep  and  engrossing  meditation  —  and  thus  minister- 
ing to  a  deeper  enchantment  and  more  lasting  delight 
than  can  ever  be  inspired  by  the  more  importunate  strains 
of  more  ambitious  authors. 

There  are  no  doubt  peculiar  and  perhaps  insuperable 
difiiculties  in  the  management  of  themes  so  delicate,  and 
requiring  so  fine  and  so  restrained  a  hand  —  nor  are  we 
prepared  to  say  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  on  this  occasion 
entirely  escaped  them.  There  are  passages  that  are 
somewhat  fade :  —  there  are  expressions  that  are  trivial : 

—  But  the  prevailing  character  is  sweetness  and  beauty ; 
and  it  prevails  over  all  that  is  opposed  to  it.  The  story, 
though  abundantly  simple,  as  our  readers  will  imme- 
diately see,  has  two  distinct  compartments  —  one  relat- 
ing to  the  S>viss  maiden,  the  other  to  the  English  wife. 
The  former,  with  all  its  accompaniments,  we  think  nearly 
perfect.  It  is  full  of  tenderness,  purity,  and  pity ;  and 
finished  with  the  most  exquisite  elegance,  in  few  and 
simple  touches.  The  other,  which  is  the  least  consider- 
able, has  more  decided  blemishes.  The  diction  is  in 
many  places  too  familiar,  and  the  incidents  too  common 

—  and  the  cause  of  distress  has  the  double  misfortune  of 
being  unpoetical  in  its  nature,  and  improbable  in  its  re- 
sult. But  the  shortest  way  is  to  give  our  readers  a  slight 
account  of  the  poem,  with  such  specimens  as  may  enable 
them  to  judge  fairly  of  it  for  themselves. 
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It  opens,  poetically,  with  the  description  of  a  fine 
scene  in  Switzerland,  and  of  a  rustic  church-yard ;  where 
the  friend  of  the  author  points  out  to  him  the  flowery 
grave  of  a  maiden,  who,  though  gentle  and  fair,  had  died 
of  unrequited  love :  —  and  so  they  proceed  between  them, 
for  the  matter  is  left  poetically  obscure,  to  her  history. 
Her  fancy  had  been  early  captivated  by  the  tales  of 
heroic  daring  and  chivalric  pride,  with  which  her  coimtry's 
annals  abounded  —  and  she  disdained  to  give  her  love  to 
any  one  who  was  not  graced  with  the  virtues  and  glories 
of  those  heroic  times.  This  exalted  mood  was  unluckily 
fostered  by  her  brother's  youthful  ardour  in  praise  of 
the  commander  imder  whom  he  was  serving  abroad  — 
by  whom  he  was  kindly  tended  when  wounded,  and 
whose  picture  he  brought  back  with  him  on  his  return 
to  his  paternal  home,  to  renew,  and  seemingly  to  realize, 
the  day-dreams  of  his  romantic  sister.  This  picture, 
and  the  stories  her  brother  told  of  the  noble  Theodric, 
completed  the  poor  girl's  fascination.  Her  heart  was 
kincUed  by  her  fancy;  and  her  love  was  already  fixed 
on  a  being  she  had  never  seen!  In  the  mean  time, 
Theodric,  who  had  promised  a  visit  to  his  young  pro^ 
tege^  passes  over  to  England,  and  is  betrothed  to  a  lady 
of  that  coimtry  of  infinite  worth  and  amiableness.  He 
then  repairs  to  Switzerland,  where,  after  a  little  time, 
he  discovers  the  love  of  Julia,  which  he  gently,  but 
firmly  rebukes  —  returns  to  England,  and  is  married. 
His  wife  has  imcomfortable  relations  —  quarrelsome,  sel- 
fish, and  envious ;  and  her  peace  is  sometimes  wounded 
by  their  dissensions  and  unkindness.  War  breaks  out 
anew,  too,  in  Theodric's  country ;  and  as  he  is  meditat- 
ing a  journey  to  that  quarter,  he  is  surprised  by  a  visit 
from  Julia's  brother,  who  informs  him  that,  after  a  long 
struggle  with  her  cherished  love,  her  health  had  at  last 
sunk  under  it,  and  that  she  now  prayed  only  to  see  him 
once  more  before  she  died !  His  wife  generously  urges 
him  to  comply  with  this  piteous  request.  He  does  so ; 
and  arrives,  in  the  midst  of  wintry  tempests,  to  see  this 
pure  victim  of  too  warm  an  imagination  expire,  in  smiles 
of  speechless  gratitude  and  love.      While  mourning  over 
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her,  he  is  appalled  by  tidmgs  of  the  dangerous  illness  of 
his  beloved  Constance  —  hurries  to  England  —  and  finds 
her  dead !  —  her  fate  having  been  precipitated,  if  not 
occasioned,  by  the  harsh  and  violent  treatment  she  had 
met  with  from  her  heartless  relations.  The  piece  closes 
with  a  very  touching  letter  she  had  left  for  her  husband 
—  and  an  account  of  its  soothing  effects  on  his  mind. 

This,  we  confess,  is  slight  enough,  in  the  way  of  fable 
and  incident:  But  it  is  not  in  those  things  that  the 
merit  of  such  poems  consists ;  and  what  we  have  given 
is  of  course  a  mere  naked  outline,  or  argument  rather, 
intended  only  to  explain  and  connect  our  extracts. 

For  these,  we  cannot  possibly  do  better  than  begin 
with  the  beginning. 

''  T^as  sunset,  and  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  was  sung, 
And  lights  were  o  er  th*  Helvetian  mountains  flung, 
That  gave  the  glacier  tops  their  richest  glow, 
And  ting*d  the  lakes  like  molten  gold  below. 
Warmth  flushed  the  wonted  regions  of  the  storm » 
Where,  Phcenix-like,  you  saw  the  eagle's  form. 
That  high  in  Heav'n's  vermilion  wheel'd  and  soar'd ! 
Woods  nearer  frown 'd  ;  and  cataracts  dash'd  and  roar'd, 
From  heights  bronzed  by  the  bounding  bouquetin ; 
Herds  tinkling  roam'd  the  long-drawn  vales  between. 
And  hamlets  glittered  white,  and  gardens  flourished  green. 
Twas  transport  to  inhale  the  bright  sweet  air ! 
The  mountain-bee  was  revelling  in  its  glare, 
And  roving  with  his  minstrelsy  across 
The  scented  wild  weeds,  and  enamelFd  moss. 
Earth's  features  so  harmoniously  were  link'd, 
She  seem'd  one  great  glad  form,  with  life  instinct. 
That  felt  Heav'n's  ardent  breath,  and  smil'd  below 
Its  flush  of  love,  with  consentaneous  glow. 
A  Gothic  church  was  near ;  the  spot  around 
Was  beautiful,  ev'n  though  sepulchral  ground ; 
For  there  nor  yew  nor  cypress  spread  their  gloom, 
But  roses  blossom'd  by  each  rustic  tomb. 
Amidst  them  one  of  spotless  marble  shone  — 
A  maiden's  grave  —  and  'twas  inscrib'd  thereon. 
That  young  and  lov'd  she  died  whose  dust  was  there : 

"  *  Yes,*  said  my  comrade,  *  young  she  died,  and  fair ! 
Grace  form'd  her,  and  the  soul  of  gladness  play'd 
Once  in  the  blue  eyes  of  that  mountain-maid ! 
Her  fingers  witch'd  the  chords  they  pass'd  along. 
And  her  lips  seem'd  to  kiss  the  soul  in  song : 
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Tet  woo'd,  and  worshipped  as  she  was,  till  few 
Aspir'd  to  hope,  'twas  sadly,  strangely  true, 
That  heart,  the  martyr  of  its  fondness,  bum'd 
And  died  of  love  that  could  not  be  returned. 

**  •  Her  father  dwelt  where  yonder  Castle  shines 
O'er  clust 'ring  trees  and  terrace-mantling  vines. 
As  gay  as  ever,  the  laburnum's  pride 
Waves  o'er  each  walk  where  she  was  wont  to  glide  — 
And  still  the  garden  whence  she  grac'd  her  brow, 
As  lovely  blooms,  though  trode  by  strangers  now. 
How  oft  from  yonder  window  o'er  the  lake, 
Her  song,  of  wild  Helvetian  swell  and  shake, 
Has  made  the  rudest  fisher  bend  his  ear, 
And  rest  enchanted  on  his  oar  to  hear ! 
Thus  bright  accomplish 'd,  spirited,  and  bland, 
Well-bom,  and  wealthy  for  that  simple  land, 
Why  had  no  gallant  native  youtb  the  art 
To  win  so  warm  —  so  exquisite  a  heart  ? 
She,  midst  these  rocks  inspir'd  with  feeling  strong 
By  mountain-freedom  —  music  —  fancy  —  song, 
Herself  descended  from  the  brave  in  arms. 
And  cx)nscious  of  romance -inspiring  charms, 
Dreamt  of  Heroic  beings ;  hoped  to  find 
Some  extant  spirit  of  chivalric  kind ; 
And  scorning  wealth,  look'd  cold  ev'n  on  the  claim 
Of  manly  worth,  that  lack'd  the  wreath  of  Fame.*  " —  p.  8 — 7. 

We  pass  over  the  animated  picture  of  the  brother's 
campaigns,  and  of  the  fame  of  Theodric,  and  the  affec- 
tionate gratitude  of  parents  and  sister  for  his  care  and 
praises  of  their  noble  boy.  We  must  make  room,  how- 
ever, for  this  beautiful  sketch  of  his  return. 

*'  In  time,  the  stripling,  vigorous  and  healed, 
Resum'd  his  barb  and  banner  in  the  field, 
And  bore  himself  right  soldier-like,  till  now 
The  third  campaign  had  manlier  bronz'd  his  brow ; 
When  peace,  though  but  a  scanty  pause  for  breath — 
A  curtain-drop  between  the  acts  of  death  — 
A  check  in  frantic  war's  unfinish'd  game, 
Yet  dearly  bought,  and  direly  welcome,  came. 
The  camp  broke  up,  and  TJdolph  left  his  chief 
As  with  a  son's  or  younger  brother's  grief: 
But  joume34ng  home,  how  rapt  his  spirits  rose ! 
How  light  his  footsteps  crushed  St,  Gothard's  snows ! 
How  dear  seem'd  ev'n  the  waste  and  wild  Shreckhom, 
Though  wrapt  in  clouds,  and  frowning  as  in  scorn 
Upon  a  downward  world  of  pastoral  charms ; 
Where,  by  the  very  smell  of  daiiy-fiBLrms, 
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And  fragrance  from  the  mountain  herbage  blown, 
Blindfold  his  native  hills  he  could  have  known ! 

"  His  coming  down  yon  lake —  his  boat  in  view 
Of  windows  where  love's  flutt 'ring  kerchief  flew  — 
The  arms  spread  out  for  him  —  the  tears  that  burst  — 
(Twas  Julia  s,  'twas  his  sister's  met  him  first ;) 
Their  pride  to  see  war  s  medal  at  his  breast, 
And  all  their  rapture  s  greeting,  may  be  guessed/* — p.  12,  13. 

At  last  the  generous  warrior  appears  in  person  among 
those  mnocent  beings,  to  whom  he  had  so  long  furnished 
the  grand  theme  of  discourse  and  meditation. 

"  The  boy  was  half  beside  himself — the  sire, 
All  frankness,  honour,  and  Helvetian  fire. 
Of  speedy  parting  would  not  hear  him  speak ; 
And  tears  bedew'd  and  brightened  Julia's  cheek. 

**  Thus,  loth  to  wound  their  hospitable  pride, 
A  month  he  promised  with  them  to  abide ; 
As  blithe  he  trode  the  mountain-sward  as  they. 
And  felt  his  joy  make  ev'n  the  young  more  gay 
How  jocund  was  their  breakfast-parlour,  fann'd 
By  yon  blue  water  s  breath !  —  their  walks  how  bland  I 
Fair  Julia  seem'd  her  brother  s  soften'd  sprite  — 
A  gem  reflecting  Nature's  purest  light — 
And  with  her  graceful  wit  there  was  inwrought 
A  wildly  sweet  unworldliness  of  thought. 
That  almost  child-like  to  his  kindness  drew, 
And  twin  with  Udolph  in  his  friendship  grew. 
But  did  his  thoughts  to  love  one  moment  range  ?  — 
No !  he  who  had  lov'd  Constance  could  not  change ! 
Besides,  till  grief  betray 'd  her  undesign'd, 
Th'  unlikely  thought  could  scarcely  reach  his  mind. 
That  eyes  so  young  on  years  like  his  should  beam 
Unwoo'd  devotion  back  for  pure  esteem." — p.  17,  18. 

Symptoms  stiQ  more  unequivocal,  however,  at  last 
make  explanation  necessary;  and  he  is  obliged  to  dis- 
close to  her  the  secret  of  his  love  and  engagement  in 
England.  The  effects  of  this  disclosure,  and  all  the  in- 
termediate events,  are  described  with  the  same  grace 
and  deUcacy.  But  we  pstss  at  once  to  the  close  of  poor 
Julia's  pure-hearted  romance. 

**  That  winter's  eve  how  darkly  Nature's  brow 
Scowl'd  on  the  scenes  it  lights  so  lovely  now ! 
The  tempest,  raging  o'er  the  realms  of  ice, 
Shook  fragments  from  the  rifted  precipice ; 
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And  whilst  their  falling  echoed  to  the  wind, 
The  wolf  s  long  howl  in  dismal  discord  join'd. 
While  white  jon  water  s  foam  was  rais'd  in  clouds 
That  whirl'd  like  spirits  w^ailing  in  their  shrouds  : 
Without  was  Nature's  elemental  din — 
And  Beauty  died,  and  Friendship  wept  within  ! 

"  Sweet  Julia,  though  her  fate  was  finished  half, 
Still  knew  him  —  smU'd  on  liim  with  feeble  laugh — 
And  blest  him,  till  she  drew  her  latest  sigh  ! 

"  But  lo !  while  Udolph's  bursts  of  agony, 
And  age's  tremulous  wailings,  round  him  rose. 
What  accents  pierced  him  deeper  yet  than  those ! 
Twas  tidinga  -  by  his  English  messenger 
Of  Constance — brief  and  terrible  they  were,"  &g. —  p.  85,  36. 

These  must  suffice  as  specimens  of  the  Swiss  part  of 
the  poem,  which  we  have  abready  said  we  consider  as  on 
the  whole  the  most  perfect.  The  Enghsh  portion  is 
undoubtedly  liable  to  the  imputation  of  being  occupied 
with  scenes  too  familiar,  and  events  too  trivial,  to  admit 
of  the  higher  embellishments  of  poetry.  The  occasion 
of  Theodric's  first  seeing  Constance  — in  the  streets  of 
London  on  a  night  of  pubUc  rejoicing  —  certainly  tres- 
passes on  the  borders  of  this  wilful  stooping  of  the 
Muses'  flight  —  though  the  scene  itself  is  described  with 
great  force  and  beauty. 

**  'Twas  a  glorious  sight ! 
At  eve  stupendous  London,  clad  in  light, 
Pour'd  out  triumphant  multitudes  to  gaze ; 
Youth,  age,  wealth,  penury,  smiling  in  the  blaze ! 
Th'  illumined  atmosphere  was  warm  and  bland. 
And  Beauty's  groups  the  fairest  of  the  land. 
Conspicuous,  as  in  some  wide  festive  room. 
In  open  chariots  pass'd,  with  pearl  and  plume. 
Amidst  them  he  remark'd  a  lovelier  mien,"  &c. —  p.  15. 

The  description  of  Constance  herself,  however,  is  not 
liable  to  this,  or  to  any  other  objection. 

"  And  to  know  her  well 

Prolong'd,  exalted,  bound,  enchantment's  spell ; 
For  with  affections  warm,  intense,  refin*d. 
She  mix'd  such  calm  and  holy  strength  of  mind. 
That,  like  Heav'n's  image  in  the  smiling  brook, 
Celestial  peace  was  pictured  in  her  look. 
Hers  was  the  brow,  in  trials  imperplex'd. 
That  cheer 'd  the  sad  and  tranquilliz'd  the  vex'd. 
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She  studied  not  the  meanest  to  eclipse, 

And  yet  the  wisest  listen'd  to  her  lips ; 

She  sang  not,  knew  not  Music  s  magic  skill, 

But  yet  her  voice  had  tones  that  sway*d  the  will." — p.  1 6. 

**  To  paint  that  being  to  a  grovlling  mind 
Were  like  pourtraying  pictures  to  the  blind. 
*Twas  needful  ev'n  infectiously  to  feel 
Her  temper's  fond,  and  firm,  and  gladsome  zeal. 
To  share  existence  with  her,  and  to  gain 
Sparks  from  her  love  s  electrifying  chain, 
Of  that  pure  pride,  which,  less 'ning  to  her  breast 
Life '9  ills,  gave  all  its  joys  a  treble  zest, 
Before  the  mind  completely  understood 
That  mighty  truth  —  how  happy  are  the  good !" — p.  25. 

All  this,  we  think,  is  dignified  enough  for  poetry  of 
any  description ;  but  we  really  cannot  extend  the  same 
indulgence  to  the  small  tracassaries  of  this  noble  crea- 
ture's unworthy  relations  —  their  peevish  quarrels,  and 
her  painful  attempts  to  reconcile  them  —  her  husband's 
grudges  at  her  absence  on  those  errands  —  their  teazing 
visits  to  him  —  and  his  vexation  at  their  false  reports 
that  she  was  to  spend  "  yet  a  fortnight"  away  from  him. 
We  object  equaUy  to  the  substance  and  the  diction  of 
the  passages  to  which  we  now  refer.  There  is  some* 
thing  questionable  even  in  the  fatal  indications  by  which, 
on  approaching  his  home,,  he  was  first  made  aware  of 
the  calamity  which  had  befallen  him  —  though  un- 
doubtedly there  is  a  terrible  truth  and  impressive  bre- 
vity in  the  passage. 

"  Nor  hope  left  utterly  his  breast. 
Till  reaching  home,  terrific  omen !  there 
The  straw-laid  street  preluded  his  despair — 
The  servant's  look  —  the  table  thatreveal'd 
His  letter  sent  to  Constance  last,  still  seal'd, 
Though  speech  and  hearing  left  him,  told  too  clear 
That  he  had  now  to  suflFer — not  to  fear!" — p.  37. 

We  shall  only  add  the  pathetic  letter  in  which  this 
noble  spirit  sought,  from  her  deathbed,  to  soothe  the  be- 
loved husband  she  was  leaving  with  so  much  reluctance. 

"  *  Theodric !  this  is  destiny  above 
Our  power  to  baffle !  Bear  it  then,  my  love, 
Your  soul,  I  know,  as  firm  is  knit  to  mine 
As  these  clasp'd  hands  in  blessing  you  now  join  : 
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Shape  not  imagined  horrors  in  my  fate  — 

Ev'n  now  my  suff 'rings  are  not  very  great ; 

And  when  your  grief  s  first  transports  shall  subside, 

I  call  upon  your  strength  of  soul  and  pride 

To  pay  my  memory,  if  'tis  worth  the  debt, 

Love's  glorying  tribute  —  not  forlorn  regret : 

I  chsu'ge  my  name  with  power  to  conjure  up  ' 

Reflection's  balmy,  not  its  bitter  cup. 

My  pard  ning  angel,  at  the  gates  of  Heaven, 

Shall  look  not  more  regard  than  you  have  given 

To  me :  and  our  life's  union  has  been  clad 

In  smiles  of  bliss  as  sweet  as  life  e'er  had. 

Shall  gloom  be  from  such  bright  remembrance  cast  ? 

Shall  bitterness  outflow  from  sweetness  past  ? 

No  !  imaged  in  the  sanctuary  of  your  breast, 

There  let  me  smile,  amidst  high  thoughts  at  rest ; 

And  let  contentment  on  your  spirit  shine. 

As  if  its  peace  were  still  a  part  of  mine : 

For  if  you  war  not  proudly  with  your  pain. 

For  you  I  shall  have  woi'se  than  liv'd  in  vain. 

But  I  conjure  your  manliness  to  bear 

My  loss  with  noble  spirit  —  not  despair : 

I  ask  you  by  our  love  to  promise  this  ! 

And  kiss  these  words,  .where  I  have  left  a  kiss  — 

The  latest  from  my  living  lips  for  yours?' " —  p.  39 — 41. 

The  tone  of  this  tender  farewell  must  remmd  all  our 
readers  of  the  catastrophe  of  Gertrude ;  and  certainly 
exposes  the  author  to  the  charge  of  some  poverty  of  in- 
vention in  the  structure  of  his  pathetic  narratives  —  a 
charge  from  which  we  are  not  at  this  moment  particu- 
larly solicitous  to  defend  him. 

The  minor  poems  which  occupy  the  rest  of  the  volume 
are  of  various  character,  and  of  course  of  unequal  merit ; 
though  all  of  them  are  marked  by  that  exquisite  melody 
of  versification,  and  general  felicity  of  (fiction,  which 
makes  the  mere  recitation  of  their  words  a  luxury  to 
readers  of  taste,  even  when  they  pay  but  little  attention 
to  their  sense.  Most  of  them,  we  believe,  have  already 
appeared  in  occasional  publications,  though  it  is  quite 
time  that  they  should  be  collected  and  engrossed  in  a 
less  perishable  record.  If  they  are  less  brilhant,  on  the 
whole,  than  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  the  au- 
thor's earlier  days,  they  are  generally  marked,  we  think, 
by  greater  solemnity  and  depth  of  thought,  a  vein  of 
deeper  reflection,  and  more  intense  sympathy  with  human 
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feelings,  and,  if  possible,  by  a  more  resolute  and  entire 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  Mr.  Campbell,  we  re- 
joice to  say,  is  not  among  those  poets  whose  hatred  of 
oppression  has  been  chilled  by  the  lapse  of  years,  or 
allayed  by  the  suggestions  of  a  base  self-interest.  He 
lias  held  on  his  course  through  good  and  through  bad 
report,  unseduced,  unterrified ;  and  is  now  found  in  his 
duty,  testifying  as  fearlessly  against  the  invaders  of 
Spain,  in  the  volume  before  us,  as  he  did  against  the 
spoilers  of  Poland  in  the  very  first  of  his  publications.  It 
is  a  proud  thing  indeed  for  England,  for  poetry,  and  for 
mankind,  that  all  the  illustrious  poets  of  the  present  day 
—  Byron,  Moore,  Rogers,  Campbell  —  are  distinguished 
by  their  zeal  for  freedom,  and  their  scorn  for  courtly 
adulation;  while  those  who  have  deserted  that  manly 
and  holy  cause  have,  from  that  hour,  felt  their  inspire^ 
tion  withdrawn,  their  harp-strings  broken,  and  the  fire 
quenched  in  their  censers!  Even  the  Laureate,  since 
his  unhappy  Vision  of  Judgment,  has  ceased  to  sing; 
and  fallen  into  undutiftil  as  well  as  ignoble  silence,  even 
on  court  festivals.  As  a  specimen  of  the  tone  in  which 
an  imbought  Muse  can  yet  address  herself  to  public 
themes,  we  subjoin  a  few  stanzas  of  a  noble  ode  to  the 
Memory  of  the  Spanish  Patriots  who  died  in  resisting 
the  late  atrocious  invasion. 

"  Brave  men  who  at  the  Trocadero  fell 
Beside  your  cannons  —  conquered  not,  though  slain ! 
There  is  a  victory  in  dying  well 
For  Freedom  —  and  ye  have  not  died  in  vain ; 
For  come  what  may,  there  shall  he  hearts  in  Spain 
To  honour,  ay,  embrace  your  martyred  lot, 
Cursing  the  Bigot's  and  the  Bourbon's  chain, 
And  looking  on  your  graves,  though  trophied  not, 
As  holier,  hallow'd  ground  than  priests  could  make  the  spot!" 

"  Yet  laugh  not  in  your  carnival  of  crime 
Too  pi\)udly,  ye  oppressors !  ~  Spain  tc(u  free : 
Her  soil  has  felt  the  footpprints,  and  her  clime 
Been  winnow'd  by  the  wings  of  Liberty  ! 
And  these,  even  parting,  scatter  as  they  flee 
Thoughts  —  influences,  to  live  in  hearts  unborn, 
Opinions  that  shall  wrench  the  prison-key 
From  Persecution  —  show  her  mask  oflf-tom, 
And  tramp  her  bloated  head  beneath  the  foot  of  scorn. 
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"  Glory  to  them  that  die  in  this  great  cause ! 
Kings,  Bigots,  can  inflict  no  brand  of  shame. 
Or  shape  of  death,  to  shroud  them  from  applause :  — 
No !  —  manglers  of  the  martyr's  earthly  fituae ! 
Your  hangman  fingers  cannot  touch  his  £Eune, 
Still  in  your  prostrate  land  there  shall  be  some 
Proud  hearts,  the  shrines  of  Freedom's  vestal  flame. 
Long  trains  of  ill  may  pass  unheeded,  dumb. 
But  Vengeance  is  behind,  and  Justice  is  to  come." —  p.  78 — 81. 

Mr.  Campbell's  muse,  however,  is  by  no  means  ha- 
bitually political ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  pieces  in 
this  volume  have  a  purely  moral  or  poetical  character. 
The  exquisite  stanzas  to  the  Rainbow,  we  believe,  are  in 
every  body's  hands ;  but  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
of  transcribing  the  latter  part  of  them. 

"  When  o'er  the  green  undelug'd  earth 
Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine. 
How  came  the  world's  grey  fathers  forth 
To  watch  thy  sacred  sign  ? 

**  And  when  its  yellow  lustre  smil'd 
O'er  mountains  yet  untrod, 
Each  mother  held  aloft  her  child 
To  bless  the  bow  of  God ! 

"  Methinks,  thy  jubilee  to  keep. 
The  first-made  anthem  rang 
On  earth  deliver'd  from  the  deep, 
And  the  first  poet  sang. 

*'  Nor  ever  shall  the  Muse's  eye 
Unraptur'd  greet  thy  beam : 
Theme  of  primeval  prophecy. 
Be  still  the  poet's  theme ! 

"  The  earth  to  thee  her  incense  yields, 
The  lark  thy  welcome  sings. 
When  glitt'ring  in  the  freshen'd  fields 
The  snowy  mushroom  springs ! 

"  How  glorious  is  thy  girdle  cast 
O'er  mountain,  tower,  and  town, 
Or  mirror 'd  in  the  ocean  vast, 
A  thousand  fathoids  down ! 

"  As  fresh  in  yon  horizon  dark. 
As  young  thy  beauties  seem. 
As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 
First  sported  in  thy  beam. 
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*'  For,  faithful  to  its  sacred  page, 
Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy  span, 
Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age 

That  first  spoke  peace  to  man." — p.  52 — 55. 

The  beautiful  verses  on  Mr.  Kemble's  retirement  firom 
the  stage  afford  a  very  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
tendency  of  Mr.  Campbell's  genius  to  raise  ordinary 
themes  into  occasions  of  pathetic  poetry,  and  to  invest 
trivial  occurrences  with  the  mantle  of  solemn  thought. 
We  add  a  few  of  the  stanzas. 

"  His  was  the  spell  o*er  hearts 

Which  only  acting  lends — 
The  youngest  of  thfe,  sister  Arts, 

Where  all  their  beiuity  blends : 
For  ill  can  Poetry  express, 

Full  many  a  tone  of  thought  sublime, 
And  Painting,  mute  and  motionless, 

Steals  but  a  glance  of  time. 
But  by  the  mighty  Actor  brought. 

Illusion's  perfect  triumphs  come  — 
V^erse  ceases  to  be  airy  thought. 

And  Sculpture  to  be  dumb." 

*'  High  were  the  task — too  high 
Ye  conscious  bosoms  here ! 
In  words  to  paint  your  memory 
Of  Kemble  and  of  Lear ! 
But  who  forgets  that  white  discrowned  head. 

Those  bursts  of  Reason's  half-extinguish*d  glare — 
Those  tears  upon  Cordelia's  bosom  shed, 
In  doubt  more  touching  than  despair, 
If  'twas  reality  he  felt?" 

"  And  there  was  many  an  hour 

Of  blended  kindred  fJEone, 
When  Siddons's  auxiliar  power 

And  sister  magic  came. 
Together  at  the  Muse's  side 

The  tragic  paragons  had  grown  — 
They  were  the  children  of  her  pride, 

The  columns  of  her  throne ! 
And  undiyided  favour, ran 

From  heart  to  heart  in  their  applause, 
Save  for  the  gallantry  of  man. 

In  lovelier  woman's  cause," — p.  64 — 67. 

We  have  great  difficulty  in  resisting  the  temptation 
to  go  on :  But  in  conscience  we  must  stop  here.     We 
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are  ashamed,  indeed,  to  think  how  considerable  a  pro- 
portion of  this  little  volume  we  have  abeady  transiferred 
into  our  extracts.  Nor  have  we  much  to  say  of  the 
poems  we  have  not  extracted.  "  The  Ritter  Bann"  and 
"  Reullura"  are  the  two  longest  pieces,  after  Theodric 

—  but  we  think  not  the  most  successful.  Some  of  the 
songs  are  exquisite  —  and  most  of  the  occasional  poems 
too  good  for  occasions. 

The  volume  is  very  small  —  and  it  contains  all  that 
the  distinguished  author  has  written  for  many  years. 
We  regret  this  certainly :  —  but  we  do  not  presume  to 
complain  of  it.  The  service  of  the  Muses  is  a  free 
service — and  all  that  we  receive  from  their  votaries  is  a 
free  gift,  for  which  we  are  bound  to  them  in  gratitude  — 
not  a  tribute,  for  the  tardy  rendering  of  which  they  are 
to  be  threatened  or  distrained.  They  stand  to  the  public 
in  the  relation  of  benefactors,  not  of  debtors.  They 
shower  their  largesses  on  imthankfril  heads;  and  disclaim 
the  trammels  of  any  sordid  contract.  They  are  not 
articled  clerks,  in  short,  whom  we  are  entitled  to  scold 
for  their  idleness,  but  the  liberal  donors  of  immortal 
possessions ;  for  which  they  require  only  the  easy  quit- 
rent  of  our  praise.  If  Mr.  Campbell  is  lazy,  therefore, 
he  has  a  right  to  enjoy  his  laziness,  unmolested  by  our 
importimities.  If,  as  we  rather  presume  is  the  case,  he 
prefer  other  employments  to  the  feverish  occupation  of 
poetry,  he  has  a  right  surely  to  choose  his  employments 

—  and  is  more  Ukely  to  choose  well,  than  the  herd  of 
his  olRcious  advisers.  For  our  own  parts,  we  are  ready 
at  all  times  to  hail  his  appearances  with  delight  —  but 
we  wait  for  them  with  respect  and  patience ;  and  con- 
ceive that  we  have  no  title  to  accelerate  them  by  our 
reproaches. 

Before  concluding,  we  would  wish  also  to  protect 
him  against  another  kind  of  injustice.  Comparing  the 
small  bulk  of  his  publications  with  the  length  of  time 
that  elapses  between  them,  people  are  apt  to  wonder 
that  so  little  has  been  produced  after  so  long  an  in- 
cubation, and  that  poems  are  not  better  which  are  the 
work  of  so  many  years  —  absurdly  supposing  that  the 
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ingenious  author  is  actually  labouring  aU  the  while  at 
what  he  at  last  produces,  and  has  been  diligently  at 
work  during  the  whole  interval  in  perfecting  that  which 
is  at  last  discovered  to  fall  short  of  perfection!  To 
those  who  know  the  habits  of  Uterary  men,  nothmg 
however  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  this  supposition. 
Your  true  drudges,  with  whom  all  that  is  intellectual 
moves  most  wretchedly  slow,  are  the  quickest  and  most 
regular  with  their  publications ;  while  men  of  genius, 
whose  thoughts  play  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  light- 
ning, often  seem  tardy  to  the  public,  because  there  are  long 
intervals  between  the  flashes!  We  are  far  from  imder- 
valuing  that  care  and  labour  without  which  no  finished 
performance  can  ever  be  produced  by  mortals ;  and  stiQ 
farther  from  thinking  it  a  reproach  to  any  author,  that 
he  takes  pains  to  render  his  works  worthy  of  his  fame. 
But  when  the  slowness  and  the  size  of  his  publications 
are  invidiously  put  together  in  order  to  depreciate  their 
merits,  or  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  force  of  the  genius 
that  produced  them,  we  think  it  right  to  enter  our  caveat 
against  a  conclusion,  which  is  as  rash  as  it  is  ungenerous; 
and  indicates  a  spirit  rather  of  detraction  than  of  rea- 
sonable judgment. 
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The  Lay  of  the  LaU  Minstrel :  a  Poem.  By  Walter  Scott, 
Esq.  4to.  pp.  818.  Edinburgh,  Constable  and  Co.:  London, 
Longman  and  Go. :  1805.* 

We  consider  this  poem  as  an  attempt  to  transfer  the  re- 
finements of  modem  poetry  to  the  matter  and  the  manner 
of  the  ancient  metrical  romance.  The  author,  enamoured 
of  the  lofly  visions  of  chivalry,  and  partial  to  the  strains 
in  which  they  were  formerly  embodied,  seems  to  have 
employed  all  the  resources  of  his  genius  in  endeavouring 
to  recall  them  to  the  favour  and  admiration  of  the  public ; 
and  in  adapting  to  the  taste  of  modem  readers  a  species 
of  poetry  which  was  once  the  delight  of  the  courtly,  but 
has  long  ceased  to  gladden  any  other  eyes  than  those  of 
the  scholar  and  the  antiquary.  This  is  a  romance,  there- 
fore, composed  by  a  minstrel  of  the  present  day ;  or  such 
a  romance  as  we  may  suppose  would  have  been  written 
in  modem  times,  if  that  style  of  composition  had  con- 
tinued to  be  cultivated,  and  partaken  consequently  of 
the  improvements  which  every  branch  of  hterature  has 
received  since  the  time  of  its  desertion. 

Upon  this  supposition,   it  was   evidently  Mr.  Scott's 

*  The  Novels  of  Sb:  Walter  Scott  have,  no  doubt,  cast  his  Poetry 
into  the  shade :  And  it  is  beyond  question  that  they  must  always  occupy 
the  highest  and  most  conspicuous  place  in  that  splendid  trophy  which 
his  genius  has  reared  to  his  memoiy.  Yet,  when  I  recollect  the  vehe- 
ment admiration  it  once  excited,  I  cannot  part  with  the  belief  that 
there  is  much  in  his  poetry  also,  which  our  age  should  not  allow  to  be 
forgotten.  And  it  is  under  this  impression  Uiat  I  now  ventiure  to  re- 
print my  contemporary  notices  of  the  two  poems  which  I  think  produced 
the  greatest  effect  at  the  time :  the  one  as  the  first  and  most  strikingly 
original  of  the  whole  series ;  the  other  as  being  on  the  whole  the  best, 
and  also  as  having  led  me  to  make  some  remarks,  not  only  on  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  author  s  genius,  but  on  the  peculiar  perils  of  very 
popular  poetiy — of  which  the  time  that  has  since  elapsed  has  afforded 
some  curious  illustrations. 
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business  to  retain  all  that  was  good,  and  to  reject  all 
that  was  bad  in  the  models  upon  which  he  was  to 
form  himself;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  interest 
and  beauty  which  could  possibly  be  assimilated  to  the 
manner  and  spirit  of  his  originals.  It  was  his  duty, 
therefore,  to  reform  the  rambling,  obscure,  and  inter- 
minable narratives  of  the  ancient  romancers  —  to  mo- 
derate their  digressions — to  abridge  or  retrench  their 
unmerciful  or  needless  descriptions  —  and  to  expunge 
altogether  those  feeble  and  prosaic  passages,  the  rude 
stupidity  of  which  is  so  apt  to  excite  the  derision  of  a 
modem  reader.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  to  rival,  if 
he  could,  the  force  and  vivacity  of  their  minute  and 
varied  representations  —  the  characteristic  simplicity  of 
their  pictures  of  manners  —  the  energy  and  conciseness 
with  which  they  frequently  describe  great  events  —  and 
the  lively  coloiuing  and  accurate  drawing  by  which  they 
give  the  effect  of  reality  to  every  scene  they  undertake 
to  delineate.  In  executing  this  arduous  task,  he  was 
permitted  to  avail  himself  of  all  that  variety  of  style  and 
manner  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  ancient  prac- 
tice ;  and  boimd  to  embellish  his  performance  with  all 
the  graces  of  diction  and  versification  which  could  be  re- 
conciled to  the  simplicity  and  familiarity  of  the  min- 
strel's song. 

With  what  success  Mr.  Scott's  efforts  have  been  at- 
tended in  the  execution  of  this  adventurous  imder- 
taking,  our  readers  will  be  better  able  to  judge  in  the 
sequel :  but,  in  the  mean  time,  we  may  safely  venture  to 
assert,  that  he  has  produced  a  very  beautiful  and  enter- 
taining poem,  in  a  style  which  may  fairly  be  considered 
as  original ;  and  which  will  be  allowed  to  afford  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  the  genius  of  the  author,  even  though 
he  should  not  succeed  in  converting  the  public  to  his 
own  opinion  as  to  the  interest  or  dignity  of  the  subject. 
We  are  ourselves  inclined  indeed  to  suspect  that  his 
partiality  for  the  strains  of  antiquity  has  imposed  a 
little  upon  the  severity  of  his  judgment,  and  impaired 
the  beauty  of  the  present  imitation,  by  directing  his 
attention  rather  to  what  was  characteristic,  than  to  what 
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was  unexceptionable  in  his  originals.  Though  he  has 
spared  too  many  of  their  faults,  however,  he  has  cer- 
tainly improved  upon  their  beauties :  and  while  we  can 
scarcely  help  regretting,  that  the  feuds  of  border  chief- 
tains  should  have  monopolised  as  much  poetry  as  might 
have  served  to  immortalise  the  whole  baronage  of  the 
empire,  we  are  the  more  inclined  to  admire  the  interest 
and  magnificence  which  he  has  contrived  to  commu- 
nicate to  a  subject  so  unpromising. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  conduct  of  the  main 
story,  the  manner  of  introducing  it  must  be  allowed  to 
be  extremely  poetical.  An  aged  minstrel  who  had 
*'  harped  to  King  Charles  the  Good,"  and  learned  to 
love  his  art  at  a  time  when  it  was  honoured  by  aU  that 
was  distinguished  in  rank  or  in  genius,  having  fallen 
into  neglect  and  misery  in  the  evil  days  of  the  usurp- 
ation, and  the  more  frivolous  gaieties  or  bitter  con- 
tentions of  the  succeeding  reigns,  is  represented  as 
wandering  about  the  Border  in  poverty  and  solitude,  a 
few  years  after  the  Revolution.  In  this  situation  he  is 
driven,  by  want  and  weariness,  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
Border  castle  of  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Mon- 
mouth: and  being  cheered  by  the  hospitality  of  his 
reception,  offers  to  sing  "  an  ancient  strain,"  relating  to 
the  old  warrioi-s  of  her  family ;  and  after  some  fruitless 
attempts  to  recall  the  long-forgotten  melody,  pours  forth 
"  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  in  six  cantos,  very  skil- 
fully divided  by  some  recurrence  to  his  own  situation, 
and  some  complimentary  interruptions  from  his  noble 
auditors. 

The  construction  of  a  fable  seems  by  no  means  the 
forte  of  our  modem  poetical  writers ;  and  no  great  arti- 
fice, in  that  respect,  was  to  be  expected,  perhaps,  from 
an  imitator  of  the  ancient  romancers.  Mr.  Scott,  indeed, 
has  himself  insinuated,  that  he  considered  the  story  as 
an  object  of  very  subordinate  importance ;  and  that  he 
was  less  solicitous  to  deliver  a  regular  iianative,  than  to 
connect  such  a  series  of  incidents  as  might  enable  him 
to  introduce  the  manners  he  had  undertaken  to  deli- 
neate, and  the  imagery  with  which  they  were  associated. 
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Though  the  conception  of  the  fable  is,  probably  from 
these  causes,  exceedingly  defective,  it  is  proper  to  lay  a 
short  sketch  of  it  before  our  readers,  both  for  the  grati- 
fication of  then-  curiosity,  and  to  faciUtate  the  appli- 
cation of  the  remarks  we  may  be  afterwards  tempted 
to  offer. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  the  Lord  of  Brank^ 
some,  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Cars,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  left  a  daughter 
of  matchless  beauty,  an  infant  son,  and  a  high-minded 
widow,  who,  though  a  very  virtuous  and  devout  person, 
was  privately  addicted  to  the  study  of  Magic,  in  which 
she  had  been  initiated  by  her  father.  Lord  Cranstoun 
their  neighbour  was  at  feud  with  the  whole  clan  of 
Scott;  but  had  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  the 
daughter,  who  returned  his  passion  with  equal  sincerity 
and  ardour,  though  withheld,  by  her  duty  to  her  mo- 
ther, from  uniting  her  destiny  with  his.  The  poem 
opens  with  a  description  of  the  warlike  establishment  of 
Branksome-hall ;  and  the  first  incident  which  occurs  is 
a  dialogue  between  the  Spirits  of  the  adjoining  moim- 
tain  and  river,  who,  after  consulting  the  stars,  declare 
that  no  good  fortune  can  ever  bless  the  mansion  "till 
pride  be  quelled,  and  love  be  free."  The  lady,  whose 
forbidden  studies  had  taught  her  to  understand  the 
language  of  such  speakers,  overhears  this  conversation ; 
and  vows,  if  possible,  to  retain  her  purpose  in  spite  of 
it.  She  calls  a  gallant  knight  of  her  train,  therefore, 
and  directs  him  to  ride  immediately  to  the  abbey  of 
Melrose,  and  there  to  ask,  from  the  monk  of  St.  Mary's 
aisle,  the  mighty  book  that  was  hid  in  the  tomb  of  the 
vrizard  Michael  Scott.  The  remainder  of  the  first  canto 
is  occupied  with  the  night  journey  of  the  warrior.  When 
he  delivers  his  message,  the  monk  appears  filled  with 
consternation  and  terror,  but  leads  him  at  last  through 
many  galleries  and  chapels  to  the  spot  where  the  wizard 
was  interred;  and,  after  some  account  of  his  life  and 
character,  the  warrior  heaves  up  the  tomb-stone,  and  is 
dazzled  by  the  streaming  splendour  of  an  ever-buming 
lamp,  which  illtuninates  the  sepulchre  of  the  enchanter. 
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With  trembling  hand  he  takes  the  book  from  the  side  of 
the  deceased,  and  hurries  home  with  it  in  his  bosom. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Cranstoun  and  the  lovely 
Margaret  have  met  at  dawn  in  the  woods  adjacent  to  the 
castle,  and  are  repeating  their  vows  of  true  love,  when 
they  are  startled  by  the  approach  of  a  horseman.  The 
lady  retreats ;  and  the  lover  advancing,  finds  it  to  be  the 
messenger  from  Branksome,  with  whom,  as  an  hereditary 
enemy,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  enter  immediately  into 
combat.  The  poor  knight,  fatigued  with  his  nocture! 
adventures,  is  dismounted  at  the  first  shock,  and  falls 
desperately  wounded  to  the  ground ;  while  Lord  Crans- 
toun, relenting  towards  the  kinsman  of  his  beloved, 
directs  his  page  to  attend  him  to  the  castle,  and  gallops 
home  before  any  alarm  can  be  given.  Lord  Cranstoun's 
page  is  something  imearthly.  It  is  a  little  mishapen 
dwarf,  whom  he  found  one  day  when  he  was  hunting,  in 
a  soUtary  glen,  and  took  home  with  him.  It  never 
speaks,  except  now  and  then  to  cry,  " Lost !  lost!  lost !" 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  hateful,  malicious  little  urchin, 
with  no  one  good  quality  but  his  unaccountable  attach- 
ment and  fideUty  to  his  master.  This  personage,  on  ap- 
preaching  the  wounded  Borderer,  discovers  the  mighty 
book  in  his  bosom,  which  he  finds  some  difficulty  in 
opening,  and  has  scarcely  had  time  to  read  a  single  spell 
in  it,  when  he  is  struck  down  by  an  invisible  hand,  and 
the  clasps  of  the  magic  volume  shut  suddenly  more  closely 
than  ever.  This  one  spell,  however,  enables  him  to  prac- 
tise every  kind  of  illusion.  He  lays  the  wounded  knight 
on  his  horse,  and  leads  him  into  the  castle,  whUe  the 
warders  see  nothing  but  a  wain  of  hay.  He  throws  him 
down,  imperceived,  at  the  door  of  the  lady's  chamber, 
and  turns  to  make  good  his  retreat.  In  passing  through 
the  court,  however,  he  sees  the  young  heir  of  Buccleuch 
at  play,  and,  assuming  the  form  of  one  of  his  companions, 
tempts  him  to  go  out  with  him  to  the  woods,  where,  as 
soon  as  they  pass  a  rivulet,  he  resumes  his  own  shape, 
and  bounds  away.  The  bewildered  child  is  met  by  two 
English  archers,  who  make  prize  of  him,  and  carry  him 
off,  while  the  goblin  page  returns  to  the  castle ;  where  he 
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personates  the  young  baron,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  whole  inhabitants. 

The  lady  finds  the  wounded  knight,  and  eagerly  em- 
ploys charms  for  his  recovery,  that  she  may  learn  the 
story  of  his  disaster.  The  lovely  Margaret,  in  the 
mean  time,  is  sitting  in  her  turret,  gazing  on  the  western 
star,  and  musing  on  the  scenes  of  the  morning,  when 
she  discovers  the  blazing  beacons  that  announce  the 
approach  of  an  English  enemy.  The  alarm  is  imme- 
diately given,  and  bustling  preparation  made  throughout 
the  mansion  for  defence.  The  English  force  under  the 
command  of  the  Lords  Howard  and  Dacre  speedily 
appears  before  the  castle,  leading  with  them  the  young 
Buccleuch ;  and  propose  that  the  lady  should  either  give 
up  Sir  William  of  Deloraine  (who  had  been  her  mes- 
senger to  Melrose),  as  having  incurred  the  gmlt  of  march 
treason,  or  receive  an  English  garrison  within  her  walls. 
She  answers,  with  much  spirit,  that  her  kinsman  will 
dear  himself  of  the  imputation  of  treason  by  single 
combat,  and  that  no  foe  shall  ever  get  admittance  into 
her  fortress.  The  English  Lords,  being  secretly  apprised 
of  the  approach  of  powerful  succours  to  th^  besieged, 
agree  to  the  proposal  of  the  combat ;  and  stimulate  that 
the  boy  shall  be  restored  to  liberty  or  detained  in  bond- 
age, according  to  the  issue  of  the  battle.  The  lists  are 
appointed  for  the  ensuing  day ;  and  a  truce  being  pro- 
claimed in  the  mean  time,  the  opposite  bands  mingle  in 
hospitality  and  friendship. 

Deloraine  being  wounded,  was  expected  to  appear  by 
a  champion ;  and  some  contention  arises  for  the  honour 
of  that  substitution.  This,  however,  is  speedily  ter- 
minated by  a  person  in  the  armour  of  the  warrior  him- 
self, who  encoimters  the  English  champion,  slays  him, 
and  leads  his  captive  young  chieftain  to  the  embraces  of 
his  mother.  At  this  moment  Deloraine  himself  appears, 
half-clothed  and  unarmed,  to  claim  the  combat  which  has 
been  terminated  in  his  absence !  and  all  flock  around 
the  stranger  who  had  personated  him  so  successfully. 
He  unclaps  his  helmet;  and  behold!  Lord  Cranstoun 
of  Teviotside!  The  lady,  overcome  with  gratitude,  and 
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the  remembrance  of  the  spirits'  prophecy,  consents  to 
forego  the  feud,  and  to  give  the  fair  hand  of  Margaret 
to  that  of  the  enamoured  Baron.  The  rites  of  betroth- 
ment  are  then  celebrated  with  great  magnificence ;  and 
a  splendid  entertainment  given  to  all  the  English  and 
Scottish  chieftains  whom  the  alarm  had  assembled  at 
Branksome.  Lord  Cranstoun's  page  plays  several  un- 
lucky tricks  during  the  festival,  and  breeds  some  dis- 
sension among  the  warriors.  To  soothe  their  ireful  mood, 
the  minstrels  are  introduced,  who  recite  three  ballad 
pieces  of  considerable  merit.  Just  as  their  songs  are 
ended,  a  supernatural  darkness  spreads  itself  through 
the  hall ;  a  tremendous  flash  of  lightning  and  peal  of 
thunder  ensue,  which  break  just  on  the  spot  where  the 
gobUn  page  had  been  seated,  who  is  heard  to  cry  "  Found ! 
foimd!  found!"  and  is  no  more  to  be  seen,  when  the 
darkness  clears  away.  The  whole  party  is  chilled  with 
terror  at  this  extraordinary  incident ;  and  Deloraine  pro- 
tests that  he  distinctly  saw  the  figure  of  the  ancient 
wizard  Michael  Scott  in  the  midcUe  of  the  lightning. 
The  lady  renounces  for  ever  the  unhallowed  study  of 
magic ;  and  all  the  chieftains,  struck  with  awe  and  con- 
sternation, vow  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Melrose,  to  im- 
plore rest  and  forgiveness  for  the  spirit  of  the  departed 
sorcerer.  With  the  description  of  this  ceremony  the 
minstrel  closes  his  "  Lay." 

From  this  Httle  sketch  of  the  story,  our  readers  will 
easily  perceive,  that,  however  well  calculated  it  may  be 
for  the  introduction  of  picturesque  imagery,  or  the  dis- 
play of  extraordinary  incident,  it  has  but  little  preten- 
sion to  the  praise  of  a  regular  or  coherent  narrative. 
The  magic  of  the  lady,  the  midnight  visit  to  Melrose, 
and  the  mighty  book  of  the  enchanter,  which  occupy 
nearly  one  third  of  the  whole  poem,  and  engross  the 
attention  of  the  reader  for  a  long  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  narrative,  are  of  no  use  whatsoever 
in  the  subsequent  development  of  the  fable,  and  do 
not  contribute,  in  any  degree,  either  to  the  production 
or  explanation  of  the  incidents  that  follow.  The  whole 
character  and   proceedings  of  the  goblin  page,  in  Uke 
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manner,  may  be  considered  as  merely  episodical;  for 
though  he  is  employed  in  some  of  the  subordinate  in- 
cidents, it  is  remarkable  that  no  material  part  of  the 
fable  requires  the  intervention  of  supernatural  agency. 
The  young  Buccleuch  might  have  wandered  into  the 
wood,  although  he  had  not  been  decoyed  by  a  goblin ; 
and  the  dame  might  have  given  her  daughter  to  the 
deliverer  of  her  son,  although  she  had  never  listened 
to  the  prattlement  of  the  river  and  mountain  spirits. 
There  is,  besides  all  this,  a  great  deal  of  gratuitous  and 
digressive  description,  and  the  whole  sixth  canto,  may  be 
said  to  be  redundant.  The  story  should  naturally  end 
with  the  union  of  the  lovers;  and  the  account  of  the 
feast,  and  the  minstrelsy  that  solemnised  their  betroth- 
ment,  is  a  sort  of  epilogue,  superadded  after  the  catas- 
trophe is  complete. 

But  thougli  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  point  out  these 
obvious  defects  in  the  structure  of  the  fable,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  conceding  to  the  author,  that  the  fable  is 
but  a  secondary  consideration  in  performances  of  this 
nature.  A  poem  is  intended  to  please  by  the  images 
it  suggests,  and  the  feelings  it  inspires;  and  if  it  con- 
tain deUghtftil  images  and  affecting  sentiments,  our 
pleasure  will  not  be  materially  impaired  by  some  slight 
want  of  probability  or  coherence  in  the  narative  by 
which  they  are  connected.  The  callida  junctura  of  its 
members  is  a  grace,  no  doubt,  which  ought  always  to 
be  aimed  at ;  but  the  quality  of  the  members  themselves 
is  a  consideration  of  far  higher  importance ;  and  that  by 
which  alone  the  success  and  character  of  the  work  must 
be  ultimately  decided.  The  adjustment  of  a  fable  may 
indicate  the  industry  or  the  judgment  of  the  writer ;  but 
the  Genius  of  the  poet  can  only  be  shown  in  his  manage- 
ment of  its  successive  incidents.  In  these  more  essential 
particulars,  Mr.  Scott's  merits,  we  think,  are  unequivocal. 
He  writes  throughout  with  the  spirit  and  the  force  of  a 
poet;  and  though  he  occasionally  discovers  a  little  too 
much,  perhaps,  of  the  "  brave  neglect,"  and  is  frequently 
inattentive  to  the  delicate  propriety  and  scrupulous  cor- 
rectness of  his  diction,  he  compensates  for  those  defects 
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by  the  fire  and  animation  of  his  whole  composition,  and 
the  brilliaiit  colouring  and  prominent  features  of  the 
figures  with  which  he  has  enlivened  it.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  of  the  passages 
which  have  made  the  greatest  impression  on  our  own 
minds ;  subjoming  at  the  same  time,  such  observations 
as  they  have  most  forcibly  suggested. 

In  the  very  first  rank  of  poetical  excellence,  we  are 
inclined  to  place  the  introductory  and  concludins^  lines 
of  every  canto ;  in  which  the  ancient  strain  is  sus^nded, 
and  the  feelings  and  situation  of  the  Minstrel  himself 
described  in  the  words  of  the  author.  The  elegance  and 
the  beauty  of  this  settings  if  we  may  so  call  it,  though 
entirely  of  modem  workmanship,  appears  to  us  to  be 
ftdly  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  the  bolder  relief  of 
the  antiques  which  it  encloses;  and  leads  us  to  regret 
that  the  author  should  have  wasted,  in  imitation  and 
antiquarian  researches,  so  much  of  those  powers  which 
seem  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  raising  him  an  independent 
reputation.  In  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  we  give 
a  considerable  part  of  the  introduction  to  the  whole 
poem:  — 

'*  The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold^ 
The  Minstrel  was  infirm  and  old ; 
His  withered  cheek,  and  tresses  gray, 
Seem*d  to  have  known  a  better  <my  ; 
The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy. 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 
The  last  of  all  the  Bards  was  he. 
Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry ; 
For,  well-a-day !  their  date  was  fled. 
His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 
And  he  neglected  and  oppressed, 
Wish'd  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest ! 
No  more,  on  prancing  palfrey  borne. 
He  caroll'd,  light  as  lark  at  mom ; 
No  longer,  courted  and  caress'd. 
High  plac'd  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest, 
He  pour*d,  to  lord  and  lady  gay, 
The  unpremeditated  lay ! 
Old  times  were  chang'd,  old  manners  gone  I 
A  stranger  fill'd  the  Stuarts'  throne ; 
The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 
Had  cidrd  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 
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A  ^rand  mig  harper,  scorn 'd  and  poor, 

He  begg'd  his  bread  from  door  to  door ; 

And  tun'd,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear, 

The  harp,  a  King  had  lov'd  to  hear." — p.  3,  4.  < 

After  describing  his  introduction  to  the  presence  of 
the  Duchess,  and  his  offer  to  entertain  her  with  his 
music,  the  description  proceeds: — 

*'  The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtained ; 
The  aged  Minstrel  audience  gain'd. 

But,  when  he  reach'd  the  room  of  state,  i 

Where  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate,  ' 

Perchance  he  wish'd  his  boon  denied ! 
For,  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried. 
His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease 

Which  marks  security  to  please ;  I 

And  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain,  ' 

Came  wild*ring  o'er  his  aged  brain  — 

**  Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  stray 'd. 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made  —  j 

And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head.  ] 

But  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild,  j 

The  old  man  raised  his  face  and  smiPd ; 
And  lightened  up  his  faded  eye, 
With  all  the  poet's  ecstasy ! 
In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong. 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along ; 
The  present  scene,  the  future  lot. 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot ; 
Cold  diffidence,  and  age's  frost. 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost. 
Each  blank,  in  faithless  mem'ry  void. 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied ; 
And,  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 
'Twas  thus  the  latest  Minstrel  sung." — p.  6 — 8. 

We  add,  chiefly  on  accoimt  of  their  brevity,  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  immediately  succeed  the  description 
of  the  funeral  rites  of  the  English  champion :  — 

"  The  harp  8  wild  notes,  though  hush*d  the  song. 
The  mimic  march  of  death  prolong ; 
Now  seems  it  far,  and  now  a-near, 
Now  meets,  and  now  eludes  the  ear ; 
Now  seems  some  mountain's  side  to  sweep. 
Now  faintly  dies  in  valley  deep ; 
Seems  now  as  if  the  MinstreVs  wail. 
Now  the  sad  requiem  loads  the  gale ; 
Last,  o*er  the  warrior's  closing  grave. 
Kings  the  full  choir  in  choral  stave." — p.  155,  156. 
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The  close  of  the  poem  is  as  follows : — 

"  Hush'd  is  the  harp  —  the  Minstrel  gone. 

And  did  he  wander  forth  alone  ? 

Alone,  in  indigence  and  age, 

To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage  ? 

No !  —  close  heneath  proud  Newark's  tower, 

Arose  the  Minstrels  lowly  hower ; 

A  simple  hut ;  but  there  was  seen 

The  little  garden  hedged  with  green. 

The  cheerful  hearth  and  lattice  clean. 

There,  sheltered  wand'rers,  by  the  blaze, 

Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days ; 

For  much  he  lov'd  to  ope  his  door, 

And  give  the  aid  he  begg*d  before. 

So  pass'd  the  winter's  day  —  but  still, 

When  summer  smiPd  on  sweet  Bowhill, 

And  July's  eve,  with  balmy  breath, 

Way'd  the  blue-bells  on  Newark's  heath ; 

And  flourish'd,  broad,  Blackandro's  oak, 

The  aged  Harper's  soul  awoke ! 

Then  would  he  sing  achievements  high, 

And  circumstance  of  Chivalry  ; 

Till  the  rapt  traveller  would  stay. 

Forgetful  of  the  closing  day ; 

And  Yarrow,  as  he  roU'd  along. 

Bore  burden  to  the  Minstrel's  song." — p.  193,  194. 

Besides  these,  which  are  altogether  detached  from  the 
lyric  effusions  of  the  minstrel,  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting  passages  of  the  poem  are  those  in  which  he 
drops  the  business  of  the  story,  to  moralise,  and  apply  to 
his  own  situation  the  images  and  reflections  it  has  sug- 
gested. After  concluding  one  canto  with  an  account  of 
the  warlike  array  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
English  invaders,  he  opens  the  succeeding  one  with  the 
following  beautiful  verses :  — 

"  Sweet  Teviot !  by  thy  silver  tide. 

The  glaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  more  I 
No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 

Along  thy  wild  and  willow'd  shore ; 
Where'er  thou  ^ind'st,  by  dale  or  hill, 
All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  still, 

As  if  thy  waves,  since  time  was  bom, 
Since  first  they  roll'd  their  way  to  Tweed, 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  reed. 

Nor  started  at  the  bugle-horn  ! 
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*'  Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time, 

Which,  though  it  change  in  ceaseless  flow, 
Retains  each  grief,  retains  each  crime, 

Its  earliest  course  was  doom'd  to  know ; 
And,  darker  as  it  downward  bears. 
Is  stain*d  with  past  and  present  tears ! 

Low  as  that  tide  has  ebb'd  with  me, 
It  still  reflects  to  Mem'ry  s  eye 
The  hour,  my  brave,  my  only  boy, 

Fell  by  the  side  of  great  Dundee. 
Why,  when  the  volleying  musket  play'd 
Agiunst  the  bloody  Highland  blade, 
Why  was  not  I  beside  him  laid !  - — 
Enough  —  he  died  the  death  of  fame ; 
Enough — he  died  with  conquering  Gneme." — p.  03,  94. 

There  are  several  other  detached  passage  of  equal 
beauty,  which  might  be  quoted  in  prooTS  the  effect 
which  is  produced  by  this  dramatic  interference  of  the 
narrator ;  but  we  hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers  some 
of  the  more  characteristic  parts  of  the  performance. 

The  ancient  romance  owes  much  of  its  interest  to  the 
lively  picture  which  it  affords  of  the  times  of  chivalry, 
and  of  those  usages,  manners,  and  institutions  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  associate  in  our  minds,  with  a 
certain  combination  of  magnificence  with  simplicity,  and 
ferocity  with  romantic  honour.  The  represenUttions 
contained  in  those  performances,  however,  are  for  the 
most  part  too  rude  and  naked  to  give  complete  satis- 
faction. The  execution  is  always  extremely  unequal; 
and  though  the  writer  sometimes  touches  upon  the  ap- 
propriate feeling  with  great  effect  and  felicity,  still  this 
appears  to  be  done  more  by  accident  than  design ;  and 
he  wanders  away  immediately  into  all  sorts  of  ludicrous 
or  uninteresting  details,  without  any  apparent  conscious- 
ness of  incongruity.  These  defects  Mr.  Scott  has  cor- 
rected vnth  admirable  address  and  judgment  in  the 
gj^eater  part  of  the  work  now  bejfore  us ;  and  while  he 
has  exhibited  a  very  striking  and  impressive  picture  of 
the  old  feudal  usages  and  institutions,  he  has  ^own  still 
greater  talent  in  engrafting  upon  those  descriptions  all 
die  tender  or  magnanimous  emotions  to  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  story  naturally  give  rise.     Without 
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impairing  the  antique  air  of  the  whole  piece,  or  violating 
the  simplicity  of  the  ballad  style,  he  has  contrived  in 
this  way,  to  impart  a  much  greater  dignity,  and  more 
powerful  interest  to  his  production,  than  could  ever  be 
attained  by  the  unskilful  and  unsteady  delineations  of 
the  old  romancers.  Nothing,  we  think,  can  afford  a 
finer  illustration  of  this  remark,  than  the  opening  stanzas 
of  the  whole  poem ;  they  transport  us  at  once  into  the 
days  of  knightly  daring  and  feudal  hostility;  at  the 
same  time  that  they  suggest,  and  in  a  very  interesting 
way,  all  those  softer  sentiments  which  arise  out  of  some 
parts  of  the  description. 

'*  The  feast  was  over  in  in  Branksome  tower ; 
And  the  Ladye  had  gone  to  her  secret  hower ; 
Her  bower,  that  was  guarded  by  word  and  by  spell. 
Deadly  to  hear,  and  deadly  to  tell  — 
Jesu  Maria,  shield  us  well ! 
No  living  wight,  save  the  Ladye  alone, 
Had  dar'd  to  cross  the  threshold  stone. 

*'  The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse  all ; 

Knight,  and  page,  and  household  squire, 
Loiter'd  through  the  lofty  hall. 

Or  crowded  round^e  ample  fire. 
The  stag-hounds,  weary  with  the  chase, 

Lay  stretched  upon  Uie  rushy  floor. 
And  urg*d  in  dreams  the  forest  race, 

From  Tevio^8tone  to  Eskdale-moor."  —  p.  9,  10. 

After  a  very  picturesque  representation  of  the  military 
eptablishment  of  this  old  baronial  fortress,  the  minstrel 
proceeds. 


•< 


Many  a  valiant  knight  is  here ; 
But  he,  the  Chieftain  of  them  all, 
His  sword  hangs  rusting  on  the  wall. 

Beside  his  broken  spear ! 
Bards  long  shall  tell, 
How  Lord  Walter  fell ! 
When  startled  burghers  fled,  afar. 
The  furies  of  the  Border  war ;  - 
When  the  streets  of  high  Duuedin 
Saw  lances  gleam,  and  falchions  redden, 
And  heard  the  slogan  s  deadly  yell — 
Then  the  Chief  of  Branksome  fell ! 
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'*  Can  piety  the  discord  heal, 

Or  staunch  the  death-feud*s  enmity  ? 
Can  Christian  loye,  can  patriot  zeal. 

Can  love  of  hlessed  charity  ? 
No !  vainly  to  each  holy  shrine. 

In  mutual  pilgrimage,  they  drew ; 
Implor'd,  in  vain,  the  grace  divine 

For  chiefs,  their  own  red  fisdchions  slew. 
While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Car, 

While  Ettrick  hoasts  the  line  of  Scott, 
The  slaughtered  chiefs,  the  mortal  jar, 
The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war, 

Shall  never,  never  be  forgot ! 

**  In  sorrow  o'er  Lord  Walter's  bier. 
The  warlike  foresters  had  bent ; 
And  many  a  flower  and  many  a  tear. 

Old  Teviot  s  maids  and  matrons  lent : 
But,  o'er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier, 
The  Ladye  dropp'd  nor  sigh  nor  tear ! 
Vengeance,  deep-brooding  o'er  the  slain. 

Had  lock'd  the  source  of  softer  woe ; 
And  burning  pride,  and  high  disdain, 

Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow ; 
Until,  amid  his  sorrovdng  clan. 

Her  son  lisp'd  from  the  nurse's  knee  — 
*  And,  if  I  live  to  be  a  man, 

My  fether's  death  reveng'd  shall  be !' 
Then  fast  the  mother's  tears  did  seek 
To  dew  the  infant's  kindling  cheek."  —  p.  12 — 15. 

There  are  not  many  passages  in  English  poetry  more 
impressive  than  some  parts  of  this  extract.  As  another 
illustration  -  of  the  prodigious  improvement  which  the 
style  of  the  old  romance  is  capable  of  receiving  from  a 
more  liberal  admixture  of  pathetic  sentiments  and  gentle 
affections,  we  insert  the  following  passage;  where  the 
effect  of  the  picture  is  finely  assisted  by  the  contrast  of 
its  two  compartments. 

**  So  pass'd  the  day  —  the  ev'ning  fell, 
Twas  near  the  time  of  curfew  bell ; 
The  air  was  mild,  the  wind  was  calm, 
The  stream  was  smooth,  the  dew  was  balm ; 
Ev'n  the  rude  watchman,  on  the  tower, 
Eiyoy'd  and  bless 'd  the  lovely  hour. 
Far  more  fair  Margaret  lov'd  and  bless'd 
The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest. 

q2 
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On  the  high  turret,  sitting  lone, 
She  ¥rak*d  at  times  the  lute's  soft  tone ; 
Touch'd  a  wild  note,  and  all  between 
Thought  of  the  bower  of  hawthorns  green ; 
Her  golden  hair  streamed  free  from  band, 
Her  fair  cheek  rested  on  her  hand, 
Her  blue  eye  sought  the  west  afar. 
For  lovers  love  the  western  star. 

"  Is  yon  the  star  o  er  Penchryst-Pen, 
That  rises  slowly  to  her  ken. 
And,  spreading  broad  its  way'ring  light. 
Shakes  its  loose  tresses  on  the  night  ? 
Is  yon  red  glare  the  western  star? — 
Ah !  'tis  the  beacon-blaze  of  war ! 
Scarce  could  she  draw  her  tightened  breath ; 
For  well  she  knew  the  fire  of  death  ? 

"  The  warder  view*d  it  blazing  strong, 
And  blew  his  war-note  loud  and  long, 
Till,  at  the  high  and  haughty  sound, 
Kock,  wood,  and  river,  rung  around  : 
The  blast  alarm*d  the  festal  hall. 
And  startled  forth  the  warriors  all ; 
Far  downward  in  the  castle-yard. 
Full  many  a  torch  and  cresset  glar'd ; 
And  helms  and  plumes,  confusedly  toss'd, 
Were  in  the  blaze  half  seen,  half  lost ; 
And  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook. 
Like  reeds  beside  a  frozen  brook. 

*'  The  Seneschal,  whose  silver  hair. 
Was  redden'd  by  the  torches'  glare, 
Stood  in  the  midst,  with  gesture  proud. 
And  issued  forth  his  mandates  loud  — 
*  On  Penchiyst  glows  a  bale  of  fire, 
And  three  are  kindling  on  Priesthaughswire,'  '*  &c. 

p.  88—86. 

In  these  passages,  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Scott  is  entitled 
to  a  decided  preference  over  that  of  the  earlier  minstrels; 
not  only  from  the  greater  consistency  and  condensation 
of  his  imagery,  but  from  an  intrinsic  superiority  in  the 
nature  of  lus  materials.  From  the  improvement  of  taste, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  finer  feelings  of  the  heart, 
poetry  acquires,  in  a  refined  age,  many  new  and  invalu- 
able elements,  which  are  necessarily  unknown  in  a  period 
of  greater  simplicity.  The  description  of  external  ob- 
jects, however,   is   at   all   times   equally  inviting,   and 
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equally  easy ;  and  many  of  the  pictures  which  hsiye  been 
left  by  the  ancient  romancers  must  be  admitted  to  pos- 
sess, along  with  great  difiuseness  and  homeliness  of  dic- 
tion, an  exactness  and  vivacity  which  cannot  be  easily 
exceeded.  In  this  part  of  his  undertaking,  Mr.  Scott 
therefore  had  fewer  advantages;  but  we  do  not  think 
that  his  success  has  been  less  remarkable.  In  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  Melrose,  which  introduces  the 
second  canto,  the  reader  will  observe  how  skilfully  he 
calls  in  the  aid  of  sentimental  associations  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  picture  which  he  presents  to  the  eye : — 

"  If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 
Go  visit  it  hy  the  pale  moonlight ; 
For  the  gay  heams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  gray. 
When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night, 
Aud  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 
When  the  cold  light  s  uncertain  shower 
Streams  on  the  ruin'd  central  tower ; 
When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately. 
Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory ; 
When  silver  edges  the  imagery. 
And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die ; 
When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 
And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o  er  the  dead  man  s  grave ; 
Then  go !  —  but  go  alone  the  while  — 
Then  view  St.  David's  ruined  pile ! 
And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear, 
Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fBiir !" — p.  ^5,  36. 

In  the  following  passage  he  is  less  ambitious ;  and  con- 
fines himself,  as  an  ancient  minstrel  would  have  done  on 
the  occasion,  to  a  minute  and  picturesque  representation 
of  the  visible  object  before  him : — 

**  When  for  the  lists  they  sought  the  plain, 
The  stately  Ladye  s  silken  rein 

Did  noble  Howard  hold ; 
Unarmed  by  her  side  he  walk'd. 
And  much,  in  courteous  phrase,  they  talk'd 

Of  feats  of  arms  of  old. 
Costly  his  garb  —  his  Flemish  ruff 
Fell  o'er  his  doublet  shap'd  of  buff, 

With  satin  slashed,  and  lined ; 
Tawny  his  boot,  and  gold  his  spur, 
His  cloak  was  all  of  Poland  fur, 

His  hose  with  silver  twin'd ; 
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His  Bilboa  blade,  by  Marchmeu  felt. 
Hung  in  a  broad  and  studded  belt ; 
Hence,  in  rude  phrase,  the  Bord'rers  still 
Call'd  noble  Howard,  Belted  Will."— p.  141. 

The  same  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  style  of  the 
old  romance,  though  greatly  improved  in  point  of  brevity 
and  selection,  is  discernible  in  the  following  animated 
description  of  the  feast,  which  terminates  the  poem  :-^ 

"  The  spousal  rites  were  ended  soon ; 
Twas  now  the  merry  hour  of  noon, 
And  in  the  lofty-arched  hall 
Was  spread  the  gorgeous  festival : 
Steward  and  squire,  with  heedful  haste, 
Marshaird  the  rank  of  every  guest ; 
Pages,  with  ready  blade,  were  there. 
The  mighty  raeal  to  carve  and  share. 
O'er  capon,  heron-shew,  and  ciime. 
And  princely  peacock's  gilded  train, 
And  o*er  the  boar's  head,  gamish'd  brave, 
And  cygnet  from  St.  Marys  wave; 
0  er  ptarmigan  and  venison, 
The  priest  had  spoke  his  benisou. 
Then  rose  the  riot  and  the  din, 
Above,  beneath,  without,  within  ! 
For,  from  the  lofty  balcony. 
Rung  trumpet,  shalm,  and  psaltery ! 
Their  clanging  bowls  old  warriors  quafTd, 
Loudly  they  spoke,  and  loudly  laughed ; 
Whisper'd  young  knights,  in  tone  more  mild. 
To  ladies  fair,  and  ladies  smiVd. 
The  hooded  hawks,  high  perch'd  on  beam, 
The  clamour  join'd  witn  whistling  scream, 
And  flapp'd  their  wings,  and  shook  their  bells, 
In  concert  with  the  staghounds'  yells. 
Round  go  the  flasks  of  Ruddy  wine. 
From  Bourdeaux,  Orleans,  or  the  Rhine; 
Their  tasks  the  busy  sewers  ply, 
And  all  is  mirth  and  revelry." — p.  166,  167. 

The  following  picture  is  sufficiently  antique  in  its  con- 
ception, though  the  execution  is  evidently  modem : — 

*•  Ten  of  them  were  sheath *d  in  steel. 
With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  heel : 
They  quitted  not  their  harness  bright, 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night: 

They  lay  down  to  rest 

With  corslet  laced. 
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Pillowed  on  buckler  cold  and  bard  ; 

They  cary*d  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel, 
And  thej  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet  barr'd." 

The  whole  scene  of  the  duel,  or  judicial  combat,  is 
conducted  according  to  the  strict  ordinances  of  chivalry, 
and  delineated  with  aU  the  minuteness  of  an  ancient 
romancer.  The  modem  reader  wiU  probably  find  it 
rather  tedious;  all  but  the  concluding  stanzas,  which 
are  in  a  loftier  measure. 

'*  Tis  done,  'tis  done !  that  fatal  blow 

Has  stretched  him  on  the  bloody  plain  ; 

He  strives  to  rise  —  Brave  Musgrave,  no ! 
Thence  never  sbalt  thou  rise  again ! 

He  chokes  in  blood  —  some  friendly  hand 

Undo  the  visor's  barred  band, 

Unfix  the  gorget's  iron  clasp. 

And  give  him  room  for  life  to  gaspl  — 

In  vain,  in  vain — haste,  holy  friar. 

Haste,  ere  the  sinner  shall  expire  J 

Of  all  his  guUt  let  him  be  shriven. 

And  smooth  his  path  from  earth  to  heaven ! 

"  In  haste  the  holy  friar  sped ; 
His  naked  foot  was  dyed  with  red, 

As  through  the  lists  he  ran ; 
Unmindful  of  the  shouts  on  high. 
That  hail'd  the  conqueror's  victory, 

He  raised  the  dying  man ; 
Loose  wav'd  his  silver  beard  and  hair. 
As  o'er  him  he  kneel *d  down  in  prayer. 
And  still  the  crucifix  on  high. 
He  holds  before  his  darkening  eye, 
And  still  he  bends  an  anxious  ear, 
His  falt'ring  penitence  to  hear ; 

Still  props  him  from  the  bloody  sod, 
Still,  even  when  soul  and  body  part. 
Pours  ghostly  comfort  on  his  heart. 

And  bids  him  trust  in  God  ! 
Unheard  he  prays ;  'tis  o'er,  'tis  o'er ! 
Richard  of  Musgrave  breathes  no  more." — p.  145 — 147, 

We  have  already  made  so  many  extracts  from  this 
poem,  that  we  can  now  only  afford  to  present  our  readers 
with  one  specimen  of  the  songs  which  Mr.  Scott  has  in- 
troduced in  the  mouths  of  the  minstrels  in  the  concluding 
canto.     It  is  his  object,  in   those  pieces,  to  exemi)lify 
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the  different  styles  of  ballad  narrative  which  prevailed  in 
this  island  at  different  periods,  or  in  different  conditions 
of  society.  The  first  is  constructed  upon  the  rude  and 
simple  model  of  the  old  Border  ditties,  and  produces  its 
effect  by  the  direct  and  concise  narrative  of  a  tragical 
occurrence.  The  second,  sung  by  Fitztraver,  the  bard 
of  the  accomplished  Surrey,  has  more  of  the  richness 
and  polish  of  the  Italian  poetry,  and  is  very  beautifully 
written,  in  a  stanza  resembling  that  of  Spenser.  The 
third  is  intended  to  represent  that  wild  style  of  com- 
position which  prevailed  among  the  bards  of  the  northern 
continent,  somewhat  softened  and  adorned  by  the  min- 
strel's residence  in  the  south.  We  prefer  it,  upon  the 
whole,  to  either  of  the  two  former,  and  shall  give  it 
entire  to  our  readers ;  who  will  probably  be  struck  with 
the  poetical  effect  of  the  dramatic  form  into  which  it  is 
thrown,  and  of  the  indirect  description  by  which  every 
thing  is  most  expressively  told,  without  one  word  of  dis- 
tinct narrative. 

"  O  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay  ! 

No  haughty  feats  of  arms  I  tell  ; 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay, 
That  mourns  the  lorely  Rosabelle. 

"  —  Moor,  moor  the  barffe,  ye  gallant  crew ! 
And,  gentle  Ladye,  deign  to  stay ! 
Best  thee  in  Castle  Ravensheuch, 
Nor  tempt  the  stormy  frith  to-day. 

"  The  blackening  wave  is  edg*d  with  white ;  ' 

To  inch'i<  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly ; 
The  fishers  have  heard  the  Water-Sprite, 
Whose  screams  forbode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

"  Last  night  the  gifted  seer  did  view 

A  wet  shroud  rolled  round  Ladye  gay  : 
Then  stay  thee,  fEur,  in  Bavensheuch  : 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  frith  to-day  ?" 

—  *•  Tis  not  because  Lord  Lind'say's  heir 

To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball, 
But  that  my  Ladye-mother  there 

Sits  lonely  in  her  castle  hall. 
'*  Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 

And  Lind'say  at  the  ring  rides  well ! 
But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 

If  'tis  not  fiird  by  Rosabelle."  — 

*  Isle. 
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"  O  er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night 

A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 
Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire  light, 
And  brighter  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

'*  It  glared  on  Eoslin's  castled  rock, 
It  redden'd  all  the  copse-wood  glen ; 
Twas  seen  from  Diyden*s  groves  of  oak, 
And  seen  from  cavem'd  Hawthomden. 

"  Seem'd  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud, 
Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncoffiu^d  lie ; 
Each  Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud, 
Sheath*d  in  his  iron  panoply. 

**  Seem*d  all  on  fire  within,  around. 

Both  vaulted  crypt  and  altar's  pale ; 
Shone  eveiy  pillar  foliage-bound, 
And  glimmered  all  the  dead-men's  mail. 

**  Blaz'd  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 

Blaz'd  every  rose-carv'd  buttress  fidr  — 
So  still  they  blaze  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair !     - 

*'  There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle  ; 
Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold  — 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle  ! 

*'  And  each  St.  Clair  was  buried  there. 

With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell ; 
But  the  Kelpy  rung,  and  the  Mermaid  sung 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle!"— p.  181—184. 

From  the  various  extracts  we  have  now  given,  our 
readers  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  judg- 
ment of  this  poem ;  and  if  they  are  pleased  with  these 
portions  of  it  which  have  now  been  exhibited,  we  may 
venture  to  assure  them  that  they  will  not  be  disappointed 
by  the  perusal  of  the  whole.  The  whole  nighfc-joumey 
of  Deloraine  —  the  opening  of  the  wizard's  tomb  —  the 
march  of  the  English  battle  —  and  the  parley  before  the 
walls  of  the  castle,  are  all  executed  with  the  same  spirit 
and  poetical  energy,  which  we  think  is  conspicuous  in 
the  specimens  we  have  already  extracted ;  and  a  great 
variety  of  short  passages  occur  in  every  part  of  the  poem, 
which  are  still  more  striking  and  meritorious,  though  it 
is  impossible  to  detach  them,  without  injury,  in  the  form 
of  a  quotation.  It  is  but  fair  to  apprise  the  reader,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  he  will  meet  with  very  heavy  pas- 
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sages,  and  with  a  variety  of  details  which  are  not  likely 
to  interest  any  one  but  a  Borderer  or  an  antiquary.  We 
like  very  well  to  hear  "  of  the  Gallant  Chief  of  Otter- 
bume,"  or  "the  Dark  Knight  of  liddisdale,"  and  feel  the 
elevating  power  of  great  names,  when  we  read  of  the 
tribes  that  mustered  to  the  war,  "beneath  the  crest  of  old 
Dunbar,  and  Hepburn's  mingled  banners."  But  we  really 
cannot  so  far  sympathise  with  the  local  partialities  of  the 
author,  as  to  feel  any  glow  of  patriotism  or  ancient  virtue 
in  hearing  of  the  Todrig  or  Johnston  clans,  or  of  Elliots, 
Armstrongs,  and  Tinlinns ;  still  less  can  we  relish  the 
introduction  of  Black  John  of  Athelstane,  Whitslade  the 
Hawk,  Arthur-fire-the-braes,  Red  Roland  Forster,  or 
any  other  of  those  worthies  who 

"  Sought  the  beeves  that  made  their  broth, 
In  Scotland  and  in  England  both," 

into  a  poem  which  has  any  pretensions  to  seriousness  or 
dignity.  The  ancient  metrical  romance  might  have  ad- 
mitted those  homely  personalities;  but  the  present  age 
will  not  endure  them :  And  Mr.  Scott  must  either  sacri- 
fice his  Border  prejudices,  or  offend  all  his  readers  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

There  are  many  passages,  as  we  have  already  in- 
sinuated, which  have  the  general  character  of  heaviness ; 
such  as  the  minstrers  account  of  his  preceptor,  and 
Deloraine's  lamentation  over  the  dead  body  of  Musgrave : 
But  the  goblin  page  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  capital  de- 
formity of  the  poem.  We  have  already  said  that  the 
whole  machinery  is  useless:  but  the  magic  studies  of 
the  lady,  and  the  rifled  tomb  of  Michael  Scott,  give  oc- 
casion to  so  much  admirable  poetry,  that  we  can  on  no 
account  consent  to  part  with  them.  The  page,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  perpetual  burden  to  the  poet,  and  to  the 
reader:  it  is  an  undignified  and  improbable  fiction,  which 
excites  neither  terror,  admiration,  nor  astonishment ;  but 
needlessly  debases  the  strain  of  the  whole  work,  and  ex- 
cites at  once  our  incredulity  and  contempt.  He  is  not  a 
"  tricksy  spirit,"  like  Ariel,  with  whom  the  imagination 
is  irresistibly  enamoured;  nor  a  tiny  monarch,  like 
Obcron,  disposing  of  the  destinies  of  mortals :  He  rather 
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appears  to  us  to  be  an  awkward  sort  of  a  mongrel  be- 
tween Puck  and  Caliban ;  of  a  servile  and  brutal  nature  ; 
and  limited  in  his  powers  to  the  indiilgence  of  petty 
malignity,  and  the  infliction  of  despicable  injuries.  Be- 
sides this  objection  to  his  character,  his  existence  has  no 
support  from  any  general  or  established  superstition. 
Fairies  and  devils,  ghosts,  angels,  and  witches,  are  creatures 

with  whom  we  are  all  familiar,  and  who  excite  in  all  classes 
of  mankind  emotions  with  which  we  cam  easily  be  made 
to  sympathise.  But  the  story  of  Gilpin  Horner  can  never 
have  been  believed  out  of  the  village  where  he  is  said  to 
have  made  his  appearance ;  and  has  no  claims  upon  the 
credulity  of  those  who  were  not  origmally  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. There  is  nothing  at  all  interesting  or  elegant  in 
the  scenes  of  which  he  is  the  hero ;  and  in  reading  those 
passages,  we  really  could  not  help  suspecting  that  they  did 
not  stand  in  the  romance  when  the  aged  minstrel  recited 
it  to  the  Royal  Charles  and  his  mighty  earls,  but  were 
inserted  afterwards  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  cottagers 
among  whom  he  begged  his  bread  on  the  Border.  We 
entreat  Mr.  Scott  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  this 
suspicion ;  and  to  take  advantage  of  any  decent  pretext 
he  can  lay  hold  of  for  purgmg  "  The  Lay"  of  this  un- 
graceful intruder.  We  would  also  move  for  a  Quo  War-' 
ranto  against  the  spirits  of  the  river  and  the  mountain ; 
for  though  they  are  come  of  a  very  high  lineage,  we  do 
not  know  what  lawfiil  business  they  could  have  at  Brank* 
some  castle  in  the  year  1650. 

Of  the  diction  of  this  poem  we  have  but  little  to  say. 
From  the  extracts  we  have  already  given,  our  readers 
will  perceive  that  the  versification  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree irregular  and  capricious.  The  nature  of  the  work 
entitled  Mr.  Scott  to  some  licence  in  this  respect,  and  he 
often  employs  it  with  a  very  pleasing  effect ;  but  he  has 
frequently  exceeded  its  just  limits,  and  presented  ue 
with  such  combinations  of  metre,  as  must  put  the  teeth 
of  his  readers,  we  think,  into  some  jeopardy.  He  has, 
when  he  pleases,  a  very  melodious  and  sonorous  style  of 
versification,  but  often  composes  with  inexcusable  neg-^ 
ligence  and  rudeness.     There  is  a  great  number  of  lines 
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in  which  the  verse  can  only  be  made  out  by  running  the 
words  together  in  a  very  unusual  manner;  and  some 
appear  to  us  to  have  no  pretension  to  the  name  of  verses 
at  all.  What  apology,  for  instance,  will  Mr.  Scott  make 
for  the  last  of  these  two  lines  ?  — 

**  For  when  in  studious  mood  he  pac'd 
St.  Eentigem'shall;" 

or  for  these  t  — 

"  How  the  brave  boy,  in  future  war, 
Should  tame  the  unicorn's  pride." 

We  have  called  the  negligence  which  could  leave  such 
lines  as  these  in  a  poem  of  this  nature  inexcusable ;  be- 
cause it  is  perfectly  evident,  from  the  general  strain  of 
his  composition,  that  Mr.  Scott  has  a  very  accurate  ear 
for  the  harmony  of  versification,  and  that  he  composes 
with  a  facility  which  must  lighten  the  labour  of  cor- 
rection. There  are  some  smaller  faults  in  the  diction 
which  might  have  been  as  well  corrected  also :  there  is 
too  much  alliteration ;  and  he  reduplicates  his  words  too 
often.  We  have  "  never,  never,"  several  times ;  besides 
"  'tis  o'er,  'tis  o'er" —  "  in  vain,  in  vain" —  "  'tis  done, 
'tis  done;"  and  several  other  echoes  as  ungraceful. 

We  will  not  be  tempted  to  say  any  thing  more  of  this 
poem.  Although  it  does  not  contain  any  great  display 
of  what  is  properly  called  invention,  it  indicates  perhaps 
as  much  vigour  and  originality  of  poetical  genius  as  any 
performance  which  has  been  lately  ofiered  to  the  public. 
The  locality  of  the  subiect  is  likely  to  obstruct  its  popu- 
laxity;  an/the  autho<  by  confin^g  himself  in  a^at 
measure  to  the  description  of  manners  and  personal  ad- 
ventures, has  forfeited  the  attraction  which  might  have 
been  derived  from  the  delineation  of  rural  scenery.  But 
he  has  manifested  a  degree  of  genius  which  cannot  be 
overlooked,  and  given  indication  of  talents  that  seem  well 
worthy  of  being  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  epic  muse. 

The  notes,  which  contain  a  great  treasure  of  Border 
history  and  antiquarian  learning,  are  too  long,  we  think, 
for  the  general  reader.  The  form  of  the  publication  is 
also  too  expensive ;  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  a  smaller 
edition,  with  an  abridgment  of  the  notes,  for  the  use  of 
the  mere  lovers  of  poetry. 
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(August,   1810.) 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake :  a  Poem,    By  Walter  Scott.     Second 

Edition.     8vo.  pp.  434. :  1810. 

Mb.  Scott,  though  living  in  an  age  unusually  prolific  of 
original  poetry,  ha^  manifestly  outstripped  aU  his  compe- 
titors  in  the  race  of  popularity ;  and  stands  already  upon 
a  height  to  which  no  other  writer  has  attained  in  the 
memory  of  any  one  now  alive.  We  doubt,  indeed, 
whether  any  English  poet  ever  had  so  many  of  his  books 
sold,  or  so  many  of  his  verses  read  and  admired  by  such 
a  multitude  of  persons  in  so  short  a  time.  We  are 
credibly  informed  that  nearly  thirty  thousand  copies  of 
"  The  Lay,' '  have  been  already  disposed  of  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  that  the  demand  for  Marmion,  and  the  poem 
now  before  us,  has  been  still  more  considerable,  —  a  cir- 
culation we  believe,  altogether  without  example,  in  the 
case  of  a  bulky  work,  not  addressed  to  the  bigotry  of 
the  mere  mob,  either  religious  or  political. 

A  popularity  so  universal  is  a  pretty  sure  proof  of 
extraordinary  merit,  —  a  far  surer  one,  we  readily  admit, 
than  would  be  afforded  by  any  praises  of  ours:  and, 
therefore,  though  we  pretend  to  be  privileged,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  to  foretel  the  ultimate  reception  of  all  claims 
on  public  admiration,  our  fiinction  may  be  thought  to 
cease,  where  the  event  is  already  so  certain  and  con- 
spicuous. As  it  is  a  sore  thing,  however,  to  be  deprived 
of  our  privileges  on  so  important  an  occasion,  we  hope  to 
be  pardoned  for  insinuating,  that,  even  in  such  a  case, 
the  office  of  the  critic  may  not  be  altogether  superfluous. 
Though  the  success  of  the  author  be  decisive,  and  even 
likely  to  be  permanent,  it  still  may  not  be  without  its  use 
to  point  out,  in  consequence  of  what,  and  in  spite  of  what, 
he  has  succeeded ;  nor  altogether  uninstructive  to  trace 
the  precise  limits  of  the  connection,  which,  even  in  this 
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dull  world,  indisputably  subsists  between  success  and 
desert,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  unexampled  popularity 
does  really  imply  unrivalled  talent. 

As  it  is  the  object  of  poetry  to  give  pleasure,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  pretty  safe  conclusion,  that  that  poetry 
must  be  the  best  which  gives  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the 
greatest  number  of  persons.  Yet  we  must  pause  a  little, 
before  we  give  our  assent  to  so  plausible  a  proposition. 
It  would  not  be  quite  correct,  we  fear,  to  say  that  those 
are  invariably  the  best  judges  who  are  most  eaisily  pleased. 
The  great  multitude,  even  of  the  reading  world,  must 
necessarily  be  uninstructed  and  injudicious;  and  will 
frequently  be  found,  not  only  to  derive  pleasure  from 
what  is  worthless  in  finer  eyes,  but  to  be  quite  insensible 
to  those  beauties  which  afford  the  most  exquisite  delight 
to  more  cultivated  understandings.  True  pathos  and 
sublimity  will  indeed  charm  every  one :  but,  out  of  this 
lofty  sphere,  we  are  pretty  well  convinced,  that  the 
poetry  which  appears  most  perfect  to  a  very  refined 
taste,  wiU  not  often  turn  out  to  be  very  popular  poetry. 

This,  indeed,  is  saying  nothing  more,  than  that  the 
ordinary  readers  of  poetry  have  not  a  very  refined  taste ; 
and  that  they  are  often  insensible  to  many  of  its  highest 
beauties,  while  they  still  more  frequently  mistake  its 
imperfections  for  excellence.  The  fact,  when  stated  in 
this  simple  way,  commonly  excites  neither  opposition 
nor  surprise :  and  yet,  if  it  be  asked,  why  the  taste  of  a 
few  individuals,  who  do  not  perceive  beauty  where  many 
others  perceive  it,  should  be  exclusively  dignified  with 
the  name  of  a  good  taste ;  or  why  poetry,  which  gives 
pleasure  to  a  very  great  number  of  readers,  should  be 
thought  inferior  to  that  which  pleases  a  much  smaller 
number,  —  the  answer,  perhaps,  may  not  be  quite  so 
ready  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  alacrity  of 
our  assent  to  the  first  proposition.  That  there  is  a  good 
answer  to  be  given,  however,  we  entertain  no  doubt :  and 
if  that  which  we  are  about  to  offer  should  not  appear 
very  clear  or  satisfactory,  we  must  submit  to  have  it 
thought,  that  the  fault  is  not  altogether  in  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
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though  the  taste  of  very  good  judges  is  necessarily  the 
taste  of  a  few,  it  is  implied,  in  their  description,  that 
they  are  persons  eminently  qualified,  by  natural  sensi- 
bility, and  long  experience  and  reflection,  to  perceive  all 
beauties  that  really  exist,  as  well  as  to  settle  the  relative 
value  and  importance  of  all  the  different  sorts  of  beauty ; 
—  they  are  in  that  very  state,  in  short,  to  which  all 
who  are  in  any  degree  capable  of  tasting  those  refined 
pleasures  would  certainly  arrive,  if  their  sensibility  were 
increased,  and  their  experience  and  reflection  enlarged. 
It  is  difficult,  therefore,  in  following  out  the  ordinary 
analogies  of  language,  to  avoid  considering  them  as  in 
the  right,  and  calling  their  taste  the  true  and  the  just 
one ;  when  it  appears  that  it  is  such  as  is  uniformly  pro- 
duced by  the  cultivation  of  those  faculties  upon  which 
all  our  perceptions  of  taste  so  obviously  depend. 

It  is  to  be  considered  also,  that  though  it  be  the  end  of 
poetry  to  please,  one  of  the  parties  whose  pleasure,  and 
whose  notions  of  excellence,  will  always  be  primarily  con- 
sulted in  its  composition,  is  the  poet  himself;  and  as  he 
must  necessarily  be  more  cultivated  than  the  great  body  of 
his  readers,  the  presumption  is,  that  he  will  always  belong, 
comparatively  speaking,  to  the  class  of  good  judges,  and 
endeavour,  consequently,  to  produce  that  sort  of  ex- 
cellence which  is  likely  to  meet  with  their  approbation. 
When  authors,  therefore,  and  those  of  whose  suflfrages 
authors  are  most  ambitious,  thus  conspire  to  fix  upon 
the  same  standard  of  what  is  good  in  taste  and  com- 
position, it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  should  come  to  bear 
this  name  in  society,  in  preference  to  what  might  afford 
more  pleasure  to  individuals  of  less  influence.  Besides 
all  this,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  infinitely  more 
difficult  to  produce  any  thing  conformable  to  this  exalted 
standard,  than  merely  to  fell  in  with  the  current  of 
popular  taste.  To  attain  the  former  object,  it  is  neces- 
sary, for  the  most  part,  to  understand  thoroughly  all 
the  feelings  and  associations  that  are  modified  or  created 
by  cultivation :  —  To  accomplish  the  latter,  it  will  often 
be  sufficient  merely  to  have  observed  the  course  of 
familiar  preferences.     Success,  however,  is  rare,  in  pro- 
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portion  as  it  is  difficult ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say,  what 
a  vast  addition  rarity  makes  to  value,  —  or  how  exactly 
our  admiration  at  success  is  proportioned  to  our  sense  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  most  general  and  immediate 
causes  of  the  apparent  paradox,  of  reckoning  that  which 
pleases  the  greatest  number  as  inferior  to  that  which 
pleases  the  few ;  and  such  the  leading  groimds  for  fixing 
the  standard  of  excellence,  in  a  question  of  mere  feeling 
and  gratification,  by  a  difierent  rule  than  that  of  the 
quantity  of  gratification  produced.  With  regard  to  some 
of  the  fine  arts  —  for  the  distinction  between  popular  and 
actual  merit  obtains  in  them  all  —  there  are  no  other 
reasons,  perhaps,  to  be  assigned ;  and,  in  Music,  for  ex- 
ample, when  we  have  said  that  it  is  the  authority  of  those 
who  are  best  qualified  by  nature  and  study,  and  the 
difficulty  and  rarity  of  the  attainment,  that  entities 
certain  exquisite  performances  to  rank  higher  than  others 
that  give  far  more  general  delight,  we  have  probably 
said  all  that  can  be  said  in  explanation  of  this  mode  of 
speaking  and  judgmg.  In  poetry,  however,  and  m  some 
other  departments,  this  familiar,  though  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary rule  of  estimation,  is  justified  by  other 
considerations. 

As  it  is  the  cultivation  of  natural  and  perhaps  imiversal 
capacities,  that  produces  that  refined  taste  which  takes 
away  our  pleasure  in  vulgar  excellence,  so,  it  is  to  be 
considered,  that  there  is  an  universal  tendency  to  the 
propagation  of  such  a  taste ;  and  that,  in  times  tolerably 
favourable  to  human  happiness,  there  is  a  continual  pro- 
gress and  improvement  in  this,  as  in  the  other  faculties 
of  nations  and  large  assemblages  of  men.  The  number 
of  intelligent  judges  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  per- 
petually on  the  increase.  The  inner  circle,  to  which  the 
poet  delights  chiefly  to  pitch  his  voice,  is  perpetually 
enlarging ;  and,  looking  to  that  great  fiiturity  to  which 
his  ambition  is  constantiy  directed,  it  may  be  found,  that 
the  most  refined  style  of  composition  to  which  he  can 
attain,  will  be,  at  the  last,  the  most  extensively  and  per- 
manentiy  popular.     ITiis  holds  true,  we  think,  with  re- 
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gard  to  all  the  productions  of  art  that  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  any  considerable  part  of  the  community  ; 
but,  with  regaitl  to  poetry  in  particular,  there  is  one 
circumstance  to  be  attended  to,  that  renders  this  con- 
clusion peculiarly  safe,  and  goes  far  indeed  to  reconcile 
the  taste  of  the  multitude  with  that  of  more  cultivated 
judges. 

As  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  that  mere  cultivation 
should  either  absolutely  create  or  utterly  destroy  any 
natural  capacity  of  enjoyment,  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose, 
that  the  qualities  which  delight  the  iminstructed  shoiild 
be  substantially  different  from  those  which  give  pleasure 
to  the  enlightened.  They  may  be  arranged  according 
to  a  different  scale,  —  and  certain  shades  and  accompani- 
ments may  be  more  or  less  indispensable;  but  the 
qualities  in  a  poem  that  give  most  pleasure  to  the  re- 
fined and  fastidious  critic,  are  in  substance,  we  believe, 
the  very  same  that  delight  the  most  injudicious  of  its 
admirers:  —  and  the  very  wide  difference  which  exists 
between  their  usual  estimates,  may  be  in  a  great  degree 
accounted  for,  by  considering,  that  the  one  judges  ab- 
solutely, and  the  other  relatively — that  the  one  attends 
only  to  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  work^  while  the 
other  refers  more  immediately  to  the  merit  of  the  author. 
The  most  popular  passafi^es  in  popular  poetry,  are  in 
feet,  for  the  mo8t  part,  vSy  beauSl  and  strifeng;  yet 
they  are  very  often  such  passafi^es  as  could  never  be 
ventured  on  by  any  writer  who  aimed  at  the  praise  of 
the  judicious;  and  this,  for  the  obvious  reason,  that 
they  are  trite  and  hackneyed,  —  that  they  have  been  re- 
peated till  they  have  lost  all  grace  and  propriety,  —  and, 
instead  of  exalting  the  imagination  by  the  impression  of 
original  genius  or  creative  fancy,  only  nauseate  and 
offend,  by  the  association  of  paltry  plagiarism  and  im- 
pudent inanity.  It  is  only,  however,  on  those  who  have 
read  and  remembered  the  original  passages,  and  their 
better  imitations,  that  this  effect  is  produced.  To  the 
ignorant  and  the  careless,  the  twentieth  imitation  has 
all  the  charm  of  an  original ;  and  that  which  oppresses 
the  more  experienced  reader  with  weariness  and  disgust, 
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rouses  them  with  all  the  force  and  vivacity  of  novelty. 
It  is  not  then,  because  the  ornaments  of  popular  poetry 
are  deficient  in  intrinsic  worth  and  beauty,  that  they 
are  slighted  by  the  critical  reader,  but  because  he  at 
once  recognises  them  to  be  stolen,  and  perceives  that 
they  are  arranged  without  taste  or  congruity.  In  his  in- 
dignation at  the  dishonesty,  and  his  contempt  for  the 
poverty  of  the  collector,  he  overlooks  altogether  the 
value  of  what  he  has  collected,  or  remembers  it  only  as 
an  ^gravation  of  his  offence,  —  as  converting  larceny 
into  sacrilege,  and  adding  the  guilt  of  profanation  to  the 
foUy  of  unsuitable  finery.  There  are  other  features,  no 
doubt,  that  distinguish  the  idols  of  vulgar  admiration 
from  the  beautiful  exemplars  of  pure  taste ;  but  this  is 
so  much  the  most  characteristic  and  remarkable,  that  we 
know  no  way  in  which  we  could  so  shortly  describe  the 
poetry  that  pleases  the  multitude,  and  displeases  the 
select  few,  as  by  saying  that  it  consisted  of  all  the  most 
known  and  most  brilliant  parts  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors,  —  of  a  splendid  and  unmeaning  accumulation  of 
those  images  and  phrases  which  had  long  charmed  every 
reader  in  the  works  of  their  original  inventors. 

The  justice  of  these  remarks  will  probably  be  at  once 
admitted  by  all  who  have  attended  to  the  histoiy  and 
effects  of  what  may  be  called  Poetical  diction  in  general, 
or  even  of  such  particular  phrases  and  epithets  as  have 
been  indebted  to  their  beauty  for  too  great  a  notoriety. 
Ojir  associations  with  aU  this  class  of  expressions,  which 
have  become  trite  only  in  consequence  of  their  intrinsic 
excellence,  now  suggest  to  us  no  ideas  but  those  of 
schoolboy  imbecility  and  childish  affectation.  We  look 
upon  them  merely  as  the  common,  hired,  and  tawdry 
trappings  of  all  who  wish  to  put  on,  for  the  hour,  the 
masquerade  habit  of  poetry ;  and,  instead  of  receiving 
from  them  any  kind  of  deUght  or  emotion,  do  not  even 
distinguish  or  attend  to  the  signification  of  the  words  of 
which  they  consist.  The  ear  is  so  palled  with  their  re- 
petition, and  so  accustomed  to  meet  with  them  as  the 
habitual  expletives  of  the  lowest  class  of  versifiers,  that 
they  come  at  last  to  pass  over  it  ^vithout  exciting  any 
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sort  of  conception  whatever,  and  are  not  even  so  much 
attended  to  as  to  expose  their  most  gross  incoherence  or 
inconsistency  to  detection.  It  is  of  this  quality  that 
Swift  has  availed  himself  in  so  remarkahle  a  manner  in 
his  fcunous  "  Song  hy  a  person  of  quality,"  which  con- 
sists entirely  in  a  selection  of  some  of  the  most  trite  and 
well-sounding  phrases  and  epithets  in  the  poetical  lexicon 
of  the  time,  strimg  together  without  any  kind  of  meaning 
or  consistency,  and  yet  so  disposed,  as  to  have  been  perused, 
perhaps  by  one  half  of  their  readers,  without  any  suspi- 
cion of  the  deception.  Most  of  those  phrases,  however, 
which  had  thus  become  sickening,  and  almost  insigni- 
ficant, to  the  intelligent  readers  of  poetry  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne,  are  in  themselves  beautiAil  and  expressive, 
and,  no  doubt,  retain  much  of  their  native  grace  in  those 
ears  that  have  not  been  alienated  by  their  repetition. 

But  it  is  not  merely  from  the  use  of  much  excellent 
diction,  that  a  modern  poet  is  thus  debarred  by  the 
lavishness  of  his  predecessors.  There  is  a  certain  range 
of  subjects  and  characters,  and  a  certain  manner  and 
tone,  which  were  probably,  in  their  origin,  as  graceful 
and  attractive,  which  have  been  proscribed  by  the  same 
dread  of  imitation.  It  would  be  too  long  to  enter,  in 
Ithis  place,  into  any  detailed  examination  of  the  pecuhar- 
ities  — originating  chiefly  in  this  source  — which  dis- 
tinguish  ancient  from  modem  poetry.  It  may  be  enough 
just  to  remark,  that,  as  the  elements  of  poetical  emotion 
are  necessarily  limited,  so  it  was  natural  for  those  who 
first  sought  to  excite  it,  to  avail  themselves  of  those 
subjects,  situations,  and  images,  that  were  most  obviously 
calculated  to  produce  that  effect ;  and  to  assist  them  by 
the  use  of  all  those  aggravating  circumstances  that  most 
readily  occurred  as  likely  to  heighten  their  operation.  In 
this  way  they  may  be  said  to  have  got  possession  of  all 
the  choice  materials  of  their  art ;  and,  working  without 
fear  of  comparisons,  fell  naturally  into  a  free  and  graceful 
style  of  execution,  at  the  same  time  that  the  pro^ion  of 
their  resources  made  them  somewhat  careless  and  inexpert 
in  their  application.  After-poets  were  in  a  very  different 
situation.     They   could  neither  take  the  most  natural 
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and  general  topics  of  interest,  nor  treat  them  with  the 
ease  and  indifference  of  those  who  had  the  whole  store 
at  their  command — because  this  was  precisely  what  had 
been  already  done  by  those  who  had  gone  before  them : 
And  they  were  therefore  put  upon  various  expedients  for 
attaining  their  object,  and  yet  preserving  their  claim  to 
originality.  Some  of  them  accordingly  set  themselves 
to  observe  and  delineate  both  characters  and  external 
objects  with  greater  minuteness  and  fidelity, —  and  others 
to  analyse  more  carefully  the  mingling  passions  of  the 
heart,  and  to  feed  and  cherish  a  more  limited  train  of 
emotion,  through  a  longer  and  more  artfiil  succession  of 
incidents, — while  a  third  sort  distorted  both  nature  and 
passion,  according  to  some  fantastical  theory  of  their  own ; 
or  took  such  a  narrow  comer  of  each,  and  dissected  it  with 
such  curious  and  microscopic  accuracy,  that  its  original 
form  was  no  longer  discernible  by  the  eyes  of  the  unin- 
structed.  In  this  way  we  think  that  modem  poetry  has 
both  been  enriched  with  more  exquisite  pictures,  and 
deeper  and  more  sustained  strains  of  pathetic,  than  were 
known  to  the  less  elaborate  artists  of  antiquity;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  has  been  defaced  with  more  affectation,  and 
loaded  with  far  more  intricacy.  But  whether  they  failed 
or  succeeded, —  and  whether  they  distinguished  them- 
selves firom  their  predecessors  by  faults  or  by  excellences, 
the  later  poets,  we  conceive,  must  be  admitted  to  have 
almost  always  written  in  a  more  constrained  and  narrow 
manner  than  their  originals,  and  to  have  departed  farther 
firom  what  was  obvious,  easy,  and  natural.  Modem  poetry, 
in  this  respect,  may  be  compared,  perhaps,  without  any 
great  impropriety,  to  modem  sculpture.  It  is  greatly 
inferior  to  the  ancient  in  fireedom,  grace,  and  simplicity ; 
but,  in  return,  it  frequently  possesses  a  more  decided 
expression,  and  more  fine  finishing  of  less  suitable  em- 
bellishments. 

Whatever  may  be  gained  or  lost,  however,  by  this 
change  of  manner,  it  is  obvious,  that  poetry  must  become 
less  popular  by  means  of  it :  For  the  most  natural  and 
obvious  manner,  is  always  the  most  taking ;  —  and  what- 
ever costs  the  author  much  pains  and  labour,  is  usually 
found  to  require  a  corresponding  effort  on  the  part  of 
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the  reader, —  which  all  readers  are  not  disposed  to  make. 
That  they  who  seek  to  be  original  by  means  of  affecta- 
tion, should  revolt  more  by  tiieir  affectation  than  they 
attract  by  their  originality,  is  just  and  natural;  but 
even  the  nobler  devices  that  win  the  suffrages  of  the 
judicious  by  their  intrinsic  beauty,  as  well  as  their 
novelty,  are  apt  to  repel  the  multitude,  and  to  obstruct 
the  popularity  of  some  of  the  most  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  genius.  The  beautiful  but  minute  delineations 
of  such  admirable  obser^  ers  as  Crabbe  or  Cowper,  are 
apt  to  appear  tedious  to  those  who  take  little  interest  in 
their  subjects,  and  have  no  concern  about  their  art ;  — 
and  the  refined,  deep,  and  sustained  pathetic  of  Campbell, 
is  still  more  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  monotony  and  lan- 
guor, by  those  who  are  either  devoid  of  sensibility,  or 
impatient  of  quiet  reflection.  The  most  popular  style 
undoubtedly  is  that  which  has  great  variety  and  bril- 
liancy, rather  than  exquisite  finish  in  its  images  and 
descriptions ;  and  which  touches  lightly  on  many  pas- 
sions, without  raising  any  so  high  as  to  transcend  the 
comprehension  of  ordinary  mortals  —  or  dweUing  on  it 
so  long  as  to  exhaust  their  patience. 

Whether  Mr.  Scott  holds  the  same  opinion  with  us 
upon  these  matters,  and  has.  intentionally  conformed  his 
practice  to  this  theory,  —  or  whether  the  peculiarities  in 
his  compositions  have  been  produced  merely  by  follow- 
ing out  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  we  do  not  pre- 
sume to  determine :  But,  that  he  has  actually  made  use 
of  all  our  recipes  for  popularity,  we  think  very  evident; 
and  conceive,  that  few  things  are  more  curious  than 
the  singular  skill,  or  good  fortune,  with  which  he  has 
reconciled  his  claims  on  the  favour  of  the  multitude, 
with  his  pretensions  to  more  select  admiration.  Con- 
fident  in  the  force  and  originaUty  of  his  own  genius,  he 
has  not  been  a&aid  to  avail  himself  of  common-places 
both  of  diction  and  of  sentiment,  whenever  they  appeared 
to  be  beautiful  or  impressive,  —  using  them,  however,  at 
all  times,  with  the  skill  and  spirit  of  an  inventor ;  and, 
quite  certain  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken  for  a  pla- 
giarist or  imitator,  he  has  made  free  use  of  that  great 
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treasuT)*  of  characters,  images,  and  expressions,  which 
had  been  accumulated  by  the  most  celebrated  of  his  pre- 
decessors,—  at  the  same  time  that  the  rapidity  of  his 
transitions,  the  novelty  of  his  combinations,  and  the 
spirit  and  variety  of  his  own  thoughts  and  inventions, 
show  plainly  that  he  was  a  borrower  from  any  thing  but 
poverty,  and  took  only  what  he  would  have  given^  if  he 
had  been  bom  in  an  earlier  generation.  The  great 
secret  of  his  popularity,  however,  and  the  leading  cha- 
racteristic of  his  poetry,  appear  to  us  to  consist  evidently 
in  this,  that  he  has  made  more  use  of  common  topics, 
images,  and  expressions,  than  any  original  poet  of  later 
times ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  displayed  more  genius  and 
originality  than  any  recent  author  who  has  worked  in 
the  same  materials.  By  the  latter  peculiarity,  he  has 
entitled  himself  to  the  admiration  of  every  description 
of  readers ;  —  by  the  former,  he  is  recommended  in  an 
especial  manner  to  the  inexperienced  —  at  the  hazard  of 
some  little  offence  to  the  more  cultivated  and  fastidious. 
In  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  for  example,  he  does  not 
attempt  to  interest  merely  by  fine  observation  or  pathetic 
sentiment,  but  takes  the  assistance  of  a  story,  and  enlists 
the  reader's  curiosity  among  his  motives  for  attention. 
Then  his  characters  are  all  selected  from  the  most  common 
dramatis  personce  of  poetry ;  —  kings,  warriors,  knights, 
outlaws,  nuns,  minstrels,  secluded  damsels,  wizards,  and 
true  lovers.  He  never  ventures  to  carry  us  into  the 
cottage  of  the  modem  peasant,  like  Crabbe  or  Cowper; 
nor  into  the  bosom  of  domestic  privacy,  like  Campbell ; 
nor  among  creatures  of  the  imagination,  like  Southey  or 
Darwin.  Such  personages,  we  readily  admit,  are  not  in 
themselves  so  interesting  or  striking  as  those  to  whom 
Mr.  Scott  has  devoted  himself;  but  they  are  far  less 
familiar  in  poetry  —  and  are  therefore  more  likely,  per- 
haps, to  engage  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  poetry 
is  familiar.  In  the  management  of  the  passions,  again, 
Mr.  Scott  appears  to  us  to  have  piu'sued  the  same  po- 
pular, and  comparatively  easy  course.  He  has  raised  all 
the  most  familiar  and  poetical  emotions,  by  the  most 
obvious  aggravations,  and  in  the  most  compendious  and 
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judicious  ways.     He  has   dazzled  the  reader  with   the 
splendour,  and  even  warmed  him  with  the  transient  heat 
of  various  affections ;  but  he  has  nowhere  fairly  kindled 
him  with    enthusiasm,  or   melted  him  into  tenderness. 
Writing  for  the  world  at  large,  he  has  vdsely  abstained 
from  attempting   to  raise  any  passion  to   a  height  to 
which  worldly  people  could  not  be  transported ;  and  con- 
tented himself  with  giving  his  reader  the  chance  of  feel- 
ing, as  a  brave,  kind,  and  affectionate  gentleman  must 
often  feel  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his.  existence,  without 
trying  to  breathe  into  him  either  that  lofty  enthusiasm 
which  disdains  the  ordinary  business  and  amusements  of 
life,  or  that  quiet  and  deep  sensibility  which  unfits  for 
most  of  its  pursuits.  With  regard  to  diction  and  imagery, 
too,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  Mr.  Scott  has  not  aimed  at 
vmting  either  in  a  very  pure  or  a  very  consistent  style. 
He  seems  to  have  been  anxious  only  to  strike,  and  to  be 
easily  and  universally  imderstood ;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
to  have  culled  the  most  glittering  and  conspicuous  ex- 
pressions of  the   most  popular   authors,    and  to   have 
inter^voven  them   in  splendid  confusion  with  his   own 
nervous  diction  and  irregular  versification.     Indifferent 
whether  he  coins  or  borrows,  and  drawing  with  equal 
freedom   on  his  memory  and  his  imagination,  he  goes 
boldly  forward,  in  full  reliance  on  a  never-failing  abun- 
dance ;  and  dazzles,  with  his  richness  and  variety,  even 
those  who  are  most  apt  to  be  offended  with  his  glare 
and  irregularity.     There  is  nothing,  in  ISIr.  Scott,  of  the 
severe  and  majestic  style  of  Milton  —  or  of  the  terse  and 
fine  composition  of  Pope  —  or  of  the  elaborate  elegance 
and  melody  of  Campbell  —  or  even  of  the  flowing  and 
redundant  diction  of  Southey .  —  But  there  is  a  medley 
of  bright  images  and  glowing  words,  set  carelessly  and 
loosely  together  —  a  diction,  tinged  successively  with  the 
careless  richness  of  Shakespeare,  the  harshness  and  an- 
tique simphcity  of  the  old  romances,  the  homeliness  of 
vulgar  baUads  and  anecdotes,  and  the  sentimental  glitter 
of  the  most  modem  poetry  —  passing  from  the  borders 
of  the  ludicrous  to  those  of  the  subUme  —  alternately 
minute  and    energetic — sometimes    artificial,  and   fre- 
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queiitly  negligent — but  always  ftdl  of  spirit  and  viva- 
city,—  abounding  in  images  that  are  striking,  at  first 
sight,  to  minds  of  every  contexture  —  and  never  express- 
ing a  sentiment  which  it  can  cost  the  most  ordinary 
reader  any  exertion  to  comprehend. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  leading  qualities  that  have  con- 
tributed to  Mr.  Scott's  popularity ;  and  as  some  of  them 
are  obviously  of  a  kind  to  diminish  his  merit  in  the  eyes 
of  more  fastidious  judges,  it  is  but  fair  to  complete 
this  view  of  his  peculiarities  by  a  hasty  notice  of  such  of 
them  as  entitle  him  to  unqualified  admiration ;  —  and 
here  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  that  vivifying 
spirit  of  strength  and  animation  which  pervades  all  the 
inequalities  of  his  composition,  and  keeps  constantly  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader  the  impression  of  great  power, 
spirit,  and  intrepidity.  There  is  nothing  cold,  creeping, 
or  feeble,  in  all  Mr.  Scott's  poetry ; — no  laborious  little- 
ness, or  puling  classical  affectation.  He  has  his  failures, 
indeed,  like  other  people ;  but  he  always  attempts  vigor- 
ously :  And  never  fidls  in  his  immediate  object,  without 
accomplishing  something  far  beyond  the  reach  of  an  or- 
dinary writer.  Even  when  he  wanders  from  the  paths 
of  pure  taste,  he  leaves  behind  him  the  footsteps  of  a 
powerful  genius;  and  moulds  the  most  humble  of  his 
materials  into  a  form  worthy  of  a  nobler  substance. 
Allied  to  this  inherent  vigour  and  animation,  and  in  a 
great  degree  derived  from  it,  is  that  air  of  fiicihty  and 
freedom  which  adds  so  peculiar  a  grace  to  most  of 
Mr.  Scott's  compositions.  There  is  certainly  no  living 
poet  whose  works  seem  to  come  from  him  with  so  much 
ease,  or  who  so  seldom  appears  to  labour,  even  in  the 
most  burdensome  parts  of  his  performance.  He  seems, 
indeed,  never  to  think  either  of  himself  or  his  reader, 
but  to  be  completely  identified  and  lost  in  the  person- 
ages with  whom  he  is  occupied;  and  the  attention  of  the 
reader  is  consequently  either  transferred,  unbroken,  to 
their  adventures,  or,  if  it  glance  back  for  a  moment  to 
the  author,  it  is  only  to  thmk  how  much  more  might  be 
done,  by  putting  forth  that  strength  at  full,  which  has, 
without  effort,  accomplished   so   many  wonders.     It  is 
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owing  partly  to  these  qualities,  and  partly  to  the  great 
variety  of  his  style,  that  Mr.  Scott  is  much  less  fre- 
quently tedious  than  any  other  bulky  poet  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted.  His  store  of  images  is  so  copious, 
that  he  never  dwells  upon  one  long  enough  to  produce 
weariness  in  the  reader;  and,  even  where  he  deals  in 
borrowed  or  in  tawdry  wares,  the  rapidity  of  his  transi- 
tions, and  the  transient  glance  with  which  he  is  satisfied 
as  to  each,  leave  the  critic  no  time  to  be  offended,  and 
hurry  him  forward,  along  with  the  multitude,  enchanted 
with  the  brilliancy  of  the  exhibition.  Thus,  the  very 
frequency  of  his  deviations  from  pure  taste,  comes,  in 
some  sort,  to  constitute  their  apology ;  and  the  profti- 
sion  and  variety  of  his  faults  to  afford  a  new  proof  of 
his  genius. 

These,  we  think,  are  the  general  characteristics  of 
Mr.  Scott's  poetry.  Among  his  minor  peculiarities,  we 
might  notice  his  singular  talent  for  description,  and 
especially  for  the  description  of  scenes  abounding  in 
motion  or  action  of  any  kind.  In  this  department,  in- 
deed, we  conceivie  him  to  be  almost  without  a  rival, 
either  among  modem  or  ancient  poets ;  and  the  character 
and  process  of  his  descriptions  are  as  extraordinary  as 
their  effect  is  astonishing.  He  places  before  the  eyes  of 
his  readers  a  more  distinct  and  complete  picture,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  artist  ever  presented  by  mere  words ; 
and  yet  he  does  not  (like  Crabbe)  enumerate  all  the 
visible  parts  of  the  subject  with  any  degree  of  minute- 
ness, nor  confine  himself,  by  any  means,  to  what  is 
visible.  The  singular  merit  of  his  delineations,  on  the 
contrary,  consists  in  this,  that,  with  a  few  bold  and 
abrupt  strokes,  he  finishes  a  most  spirited  outline,  —  and 
then  instantly  kindles  it  by  the  sudden  light  and  colour 
of  some  moral  affection.  There  are  none  of  his  fine  de- 
scriptions, accordingly,  which  do  not  derive  a  great  part 
of  their  clearness  and  picturesque  effect,  as  well  as  their 
interest,^  from  the  quantity  of  character  and  moral  ex- 
pression which  is  thus  blended  with  their  details,  and 
which,  so  far  from  interrupting  the  conception  of  the  ex- 
ternal object,  very  powerfully  stimulate  the  fancy  of  the 
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reader  to  complete  it ;  and  give  a  grace  and  a  spirit  to 
the  whole  representation,  of  which  we  do  not  know 
where  to  look  for  any  other  example. 

Another  very  sinking  peculiarity  in  Mr.  Scott  s 
poetry,  is  the  air  of  freedom  aijd  nature  which  he  has 
contrived  to  impart  to  most  of  his  distinguished  char 
racters;  and  with  which  no  poet  more  modem  than 
Shakespeare  has  ventured  to  represent  personages  of 
such  dignity.  We  do  not  allude  here  merely  to  the 
genuine  fanuharity  and  homeliness  of  many  of  his  scenes 
and  dialogues,  but  to  that  air  of  gaiety  and  playfrdness 
in  which  persons  of  high  rank  seem,  from  time  imme- 
morial, to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  array,  not  their 
courtesy  only,  but  their  generosity  and  their  hostility. 
This  tone  of  good  society,  Mr.  Scott  has  shed  over  his 
higher  characters  with  great  grace  and  effect ;  and  has, 
in  this  way,  not  only  made  his  representations  much 
more  faithfol  and  true  to  nature,  but  has  very  agreeably 
relieved  the  monotony  of  that  tragic  solemnity  which 
ordinary  writers  appear  to  think  indispensable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  poetical  heroes  and  heroines.  *  We  are  not  sure, 
however,  whether  he  has  not  occasionally  exceeded  a 
little  in  the  use  of  this  ornament ;  and  given,  now  and 
then,  too  coquetish  and  trifling  a  tone  to  discussions  of 
weight  and  moment. 

Mr.  Scott  has  many  other  characteristic  excellences: 
— But  we  have  already  detained  our  readers  too  long 
with  this  imperfect  sketch  of  his  poetical  character,  and 
must  proceed,  without  ftirther  delay,  to  give  them  some 
account  of  the  work  which  is  now  before  us.  Of  this, 
upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  more  highly 
than  of  either  of  his  former  pubhcations.  We  are  more 
sure,  however,  that  it  has  fewer  faults,  than  that  it  has 
greater  beauties ;  and  as  its  beauties  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  those  with  which  the  public  has  already 
been  made  familiar  in  those  celebrated  works,  we  should 
not  be  surprised  if  its  popularity  were  less  splendid  and 
remarkable.  For  our  own  parts,  however,  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  will  be  oftener  read  hereafter  than  either 
of  them ;  and,  that,  if  it  had  appeared  first  in  the  series, 
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their  reception  would  have  been  less  favourable  than 
that  which  it  has  experienced.  It  is  more  polished  in 
its  diction,  and  more  regular  in  its  versification ;  the 
story  is  constructed  with  infinitely  more  skill  and  ad- 
dress ;  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  pleasing  and 
tender  passages,  with  much  less  autiquarian  detail ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  a  larger  variety  of  characters,  more 
artfully  and  judiciously  contrasted.  There  is  nothing 
so  fine,  perhaps,  as  the  battle  in  Marmion  —  or  so  pic- 
turesque as  some  of  the  scattered  sketches  in  the  Lay; 
but  there  is  a  richness  and  a  spirit  in  the  whole  piece, 
which  does  not  pervade  either  of  these  poems  —  a  pro- 
fusion of  incident,  and  a  shifting  brilliancy  of  colouiing, 
that  reminds  us  of  the  witchery  of  Ariosto  —  and  a 
constant  elasticity,  and  occasional  energy,  which  seem  to 
belong  more  peculiarly  to  the  author  now  before  us. 

It  may  appear  superfluous,  perhaps,  for  us  to  present 
our  readers  with  any  analysis  of  a  work,  which  is  pro- 
bably, by  this  time,  in  the  hands  of  as  many  persons  as 
are  likely  ta  see  our  account  of  it.  As  these,  however, 
may  not  be  the  same  persons,  and  as,  without  making 
some  such  abstract,  we  could  not  easily  render  the  few 
remarks  we  have  to  ofier  intelligible,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  beginning  with  a  short  summary  of  the  fable. 

The  first  canto,  which  is  entitled  The  Chase,  begins 
with  a  pretty  long  description  of  a  stag-hunt  in  the 
Highlands  of  Perthshire.  As  the  chase  lengthens,  the 
sportsmen  drop  ofi*;  till  at  last  the  foremost  huntsman 
is  left  alone;  and  his  horse,  overcome  with  fatigue, 
stumbles,  and  dies  in  a  rocky  valley,  ITie  adventurer 
pursues  a  little  wild  path,  through  a  deep  ravine;  and 
at  last,  cUmbing  up  a  craggy  eminence,  discovers,  by 
the  hght  of  the  evening  sun,  Loch  Katrine,  with  all  its 
woody  islands  and  rocky  shores,  spread  out  in  glory 
before  him.  After  gazing  with  admiration  on  this  beau- 
tiful scene,  which  is  described  with  greater  spirit  than 
accuracy,  the  huntsman  winds  his  hom,  in  the  hope 
of  being  heard  by  some  of  his  attendants ;  and  sees,  to 
his  infinite  surprise,  a  little  skifi",  guided  by  a  lovely 
woman,  glide  from  beneatli  the  trees  that  overhang  the 
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water,  and  approach  the  shore  at  his  feet.  The  lady 
calls  to  her  father;  and,  upon  the  stranger's  approach, 
pushes  her  shallop  from  the  shore  in  alarm.  After  hold- 
ing a  short  parley  with  him,  however,  from  the  water, 
she  takes  him  into  the  boat,  and  carries  him  to  a  woody 
island;  where  she  leads  him  into  a  sort  of  sylvan  mansion, 
rudely  constructed  of  trunks  of  trees,  moss,  and  thatch, 
aad  hung  roimd,  within,  with  trophies  of  war,  and  of 
the  chase.  An  elderly  lady  is  introduced  at  supper; 
and  the  stranger,  after  disclosing  himself  to  be  "  James 
Fitz-James,  the  knight  of  Snowdoun,"  tries  in  vain  to 
discover  the  name  and  history  of  the  ladies,  whose  man- 
ners discover  them  to  be  of  high  rank  and  quality.  He 
then  retires  to  sleep,  and  is  disturbed  with  distressftd 
visions — rises  and  tranquillises  himself,  by  looking  out  on 
the  lovely  moonlight  landscape  —  says  his  prayers,  and 
sleeps  till  the  heathcock  crows  on  the  mountains  behind 
him :  —  And  thus  closes  the  first  canto. 

The  second  opens  with  a  fine  picture  of  the  aged 
harper,  Allan-bane,  sitting  on  the  island  beach  with  the 
damsel,  watching  the  skiff  which  carries  the  stranger 
back  again  to  land.  The  minstrel  sings  a  sweet  song ; 
and  a  conversation  ensues,  from  which  tiie  reader 
gathers,  that  the  lady  is  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Douglas,  and  that  her  father,  having  been  exiled  by 
royal  displeasure  from  the  court,  had  been  fain  to  ac- 
cept of  this  asylum  from  Sir  Roderick  Dhu,  a  Highland 
chieftain,  who  had  long  been  outlawed  for  deeds  of 
blood,  but  still  maintained  his  feudal  sovereignty  in  the 
fastnesses  of  his  native  mountains.  It  apx)ears  also,  that 
this  dark  chief  is  in  love  with  his  fair  protegee;  but 
that  her  affections  are  engaged  to  Malcolm  Graeme,  a 
younger  and  more  amiable  mountaineer,  the  companion 
and  guide  of  her  father  in  his  hunting  excursions.  As 
they  are  engaged  in  tliis  discourse,  the  sound  of  distant 
music  is  heard  on  the  lake ;  and  the  barges  of  Sir  Ro- 
derick are  discovered,  proceeding  in  triumph  to  the 
island.  Her  mother  calls  Ellen  to  go  down  with  her  to 
receive  him ;  but  she,  hearing  her  father's  horn  at  that 
instant  on   the   opposite   shore,   flies  to  meet  him  and 
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Malcolm  Graeme,  who  is  received  with  cold  and  stately 
civility  by  the  lord  of  the  isle.  After  some  time,  Sir 
Roderick  informs  the  Douglas,  that  his  retreat  has  been 
discovered  by  the  royal  spies,  and  that  he  has  great 
reason  to  believe  that  the  King  (James  V.),  who,  under 
pretence  of  hunting,  had  assembled  a  large  force  in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  bent  upon  their  destruction.  He 
then  proposes,  somewhat  impetuously,  that  they  should 
unite  their  fortunes  indissolubly  by  his  marriage  with 
Ellen,  and  rouse  the  whole  Western  Highlands  to  re- 
press the  invasion.  The  Douglas,  with  many  expressions 
of  gratitude,  declines  both  the  war  and  the  aUiance; 
and,  intimating  that  his  daughter  has  repugnances 
which  she  cannot  overcome,  and  that  he,  though  un- 
gratefully used  by  his  sovereign,  will  never  lift  Yna  arm 
against  him,  declares  that  he  will  retire  to  a  cave  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  till  the  issue  of  the  threat  is 
seen.  The  strong  heart  of  Roderick  is  wrung  with 
agony  at  this  rejection;  and,  when  Malcolm  advances 
to  offer  his  services,  as  Ellen  rises  to  retire,  he  pushes 
him  violently  back  —  and  a  scuffle  ensues,  of  no  very 
dignified  character,  which  is  with  difficulty  appeased  by 
the  giant  arm  of  Douglas.  Malcolm  then  withdraws  in 
proud  resentment ;  and,  reftising  to  be  indebted  to  the 
surly  chief  even  for  the  use  of  Ins  boat,  plimges  into  the 
water,  and  swims  over  by  moonlight  to  the  mainland. 
—  And,  with  the  description  of  this  feat,  the  second 
canto  concludes. 

The  third  canto,  which  is  entitled  "  The  Gathering," 
opens  veith  a  long  and  rather  tedious  account  of  the  cere- 
monies employed  by  Sir  Roderick,  in  preparing  for  the 
summoning  or  gathering  of  his  clan.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  the  consecration  of  a  small  wooden  cross, 
which,  with  its  points  scorched  and  dipped  in  blood,  is 
circulated  with  incredible  celerity  through  the  whole 
territory  of  the  chieftain.  The  eager  fidelity  with  which 
this  fatal  signal  is  hurried  on  and  obeyed,  is  represented 
with  great  spirit  and  felicity.  A  youth  starts  from  the 
side  of  his  father's  coffin,  to  bear  it  forward ;  and  having 
run  his  stage,   delivers  it  into   the   hands  of  a  young 
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bridegroom  returning  from  church ;  who  instantly  binds 
his  plaid  around  him,  and  rushes  onward  from  his  bride. 
In  the  mean  time,  Douglas  and  his  daughter  had  taken 
reftige  in  the  mountain  cave ;  and  Sir  Roderick,  passing 
near  their  retreat  in  his  way  to  the  muster,  hears  Ellen's 
voice  singing  her  evening  hymn  to  the  Virgin.  He  does 
not  obtrude  on  her  devotions,  but  hurries  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  where  his  clan  receive  him  with  a  shout  of 
acclamation,  and  then  couch  on  the  bare  heath  for  the 
night.  —  This  terminates  the  third  canto. 

The  fourth  begins  with  more  incantations.  Some  ab- 
surd and  disgusting  ceremonies  are  gone  through,  by  a 
wild  hermit  of  the  clan,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
issue  of  the  impending  war; — and  this  oracular  re- 
sponse is  obtained  —  "that  the  party  shall  prevail  which 
first  sheds  the  blood  of  its  adversary."  We  are  then 
introduced  to  the  minstrel  and  Ellen,  whom  he  strives 
to  comfort  for  the  alarming  disappearance  of  her  father, 
by  singing  a  long  fairy  ballad  to  her ;  and  just  as  the 
song  is  ended,  the  knight  of  Snowdoun  again  appears 
before  her,  declares  his  love,  and  urges  her  to  put  her- 
self under  his  protection.  Ellen,  alarmed,  throws  her- 
self on  his  generosity — confesses  her  attachment  to 
Grseme — ^and  with  difficulty  prevails  on  him  to  seek 
his  own  safety  by  a  speedy  retreat  from  those  dan- 
gerous confines.  The  gallant  stranger  at  last  com- 
plies; but,  before  he  goes,  presents  her  with  a  ring, 
which  he  says  he  had  received  from  the  hand  of  King 
James,  with  a  promise  to  grant  any  boon  that  should 
be  asked  by  the  person  producing  it.  As  he  is  pur- 
suing his  way  through  the  wild,  his  suspicions  are  ex- 
cited by  the  conduct  of  his  guide,  and  confirmed  by 
the  musical  warnings  of  a  mad  woman,  who  sings  to  him 
about  the  toils  that  are  set,  and  the  knives  that  are 
whetted  against  him.  He  then  threatens  his  false  guide, 
who  discharges  an  arrow  at  him,  which  kiUs  the  maniac. 
The  knight  slays  the  murderer ;  and  learning  from  the 
expiring  victim  that  her  brain  had  been  turned  by  the 
cruelty  of  Sir  Roderick,  he  vows  vengeance  on  his  head ; 
and  proceeds  with  grief  and  apprehension  along  his 
dangerous  way.     When  chilled  with  the  midnight  cold, 
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and  exhausted  with  want  and  fatigue,  he  suddenly  comes 
upon  a  chief  reposing  by  a  lonely  watch-fire ;  and,  though 
challenged  in  the  name  of  Roderick  Dhu,  boldly  avows 
himself  his  enemy.  The  clansman,  however,  disdains  to 
take  advantage  of  a  worn-out  wanderer;  and  pledges 
himself  to  escort  him  safe  out  of  Sir  Roderick's  terri- 
tory ;  after  which,  he  tells  him  he  must  answer  with  his 
sword  for  the  defiance  he  had  uttered  against  the  chief- 
tain. The  stranger  accepts  his  courtesy  upon  those 
chivalrous  terms ;  and  the  warriors  sup,  and  sleep  toge- 
ther on  the  plaid  of  the  mountaineer. 

They  rouse  themselves  by  dawn,  at  the  opening  of 
the  fifth  canto,  entitled  "  The  Combat,"  and  proceed 
tow^ards  the  Lowland  firontier;  the  Highland  warrior 
seeking,  by  the  >^ay,  at  once  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  Sir  Roderick,  and  to  justify  the  predatory  habits  of 
his  clan.  Fitz-James  expresses  fireely  his  detestation  of 
both;  and  the  dispute  growing  warm,  he  says,  that 
never  lover  longed  so  to  see  the  lady  of  his  heart,  as  he 
to  see  before  him  his  murderous  chief  and  his  myrmidons. 
"  Have  then  thy  wish ! "  answers  his  guide ;  and  giving 
a  loud  whistle,  a  whole  legion  of  armed  men  start  up  at 
once  fix)m  their  mountain  ambush  in  the  heath ;  while 
the  chief  turns  proudly,  and  says,  those  are  the  warriors 
of  Clan- Alpine  —  and  "  I  am  Roderick  Dhu ! "  —  The 
Lowland  knight,  though  startled,  repeats  his  defiance; 
and  Sir  Roderick,  respecting  his  valour,  by  a  signal  dis- 
misses his  men  to  their  concealment,  and  assures  him 
anew  of  his  safety  till  they  pass  his  firontier.  Arrived 
on  this  equal  ground,  the  chief  now  demands  satisfaction ; 
and  forces  the  knight,  who  tries  all  honourable  means  of 
avoiding  the  combat  with  so  generous  an  adversary,  to 
stand  upon  his  defence.  Roderick,  after  a  tough  combat, 
is  laid  wounded  on  the  groimd ;  and  Fitz-James,  soimd- 
ing  his  bugle,  brings  four  squires  to  his  side ;  and  after 
giving  the  wounded  chief  into  their  charge,  gallops  rapidly 
on  towards  Stirling.  As  he  ascends  the  hill  to  the  castle, 
he  descries  the  giant  form  of  Douglas  approaching  to  the 
same  place ;  and  the  reader  is  then  told,  that  this  gene- 
rous lord  had  taken  the  resolution  of  delivering  himself 
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up  voluntarily,  with  a  view  to  save  Malcolm  Grseme,  and 
if  possible  Sir  Roderick  also,  from  the  impending  danger. 
As  he  draws  near  to  the  castle,  he  sees  the  King  and  his 
train  descending  to  grace  the  holyday  sports  of  the  com- 
monaUty,  and  resolves  to  mingle  in  them,  and  present 
himself  to  the  eye  of  his  aUenated  sovereign  as  victor  in 
those  humbler  contentions.  He  wins  the  prize  accord- 
ingly, in  archery,  wrestling,  and  pitching  the  bar ;  and 
receives  his  reward  from  the  hand  of  the  prince ;  who 
does  not  condescend  to  recognise  his  former  favourite  by 
one  glance  of  affection.  Boused  at  last  by  an  insult 
from  one  of  the  royal  grooms,  he  proclaims  himself 
aloud;  is  ordered  into  custody  by  the  King,  and  re- 
presses a  tumult  of  the  populace  which  is  excited  for 
his  rescue.  At  this  instant,  a  mess^ger  arrives  with 
tidings  of  an  approaching  battle  between  the  clan  of 
Roderick  and  the  King's  lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  Mar  ; 
and  is  ordered  back  to  prevent  the  combat,  by  announc- 
ing that  both  Sir  Roderick  and  Lord  Douglas  are  in  the 
hands  of  their  sovereign. 

The  sixth  and  last  canto,  entitled  "  The  Guard  Room," 
opens  with  a  very  animated  description  of  the  motley 
mercenaries  that  formed  the  royal  guard,  as  they  ap- 
peared at  early  dawn,  after  a  night  of  stem  debauch. 
While  they  are  quarrelling  and  singing,  the  sentinels  in^ 
troduce  an  old  minstrel  and  a  veiled  maiden,  who  had 
been  forwarded  by  Mar  to  the  royal  presence ;  and  EUen, 
disclosing  her  countenance,  awes  tiie  ruffian  soldiery, 
into  respect  and  pity,  by  her  grace  and  liberality.  She 
is  then  conducted  to  a  more  seemly  waiting-place,  till 
the  king  should  be  visible ;  and  Allan-bane,  asking  to  be 
taken  to  the  prison  of  his  captive  lord,  is  led,  by  mistake, 
to  the  sick  chamber  of  Roderick  Dhu,  who  is  dying  of 
his  wounds  in  a  gloomy  apartment  of  the  castle.  The 
high-souled  chieftain  inquires  eagerly  after  the  fortunes 
of  his  clan,  the  Douglas,  and  EUen ;  and,  when  he  learns 
that  a  battle  has  been  fought  with  doubtftd  success, 
entreats  the  minstrel  to  sooth  his  parting  spirit  with  a 
description  of  it,  and  with  the  victor  song  of  his  clan. 
Allan-bane   complies;    and  the  battle  is  told  hi  very 
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animated  and  irregular  verse.      When   the  vehement 
strain   is   closed,  Roderick  is  found  cold;    and   Allan 
mourns  him  in  a  pathetic  lament.     In  the  mean  time, 
Ellen  hears  the  voice  of  Malcolm  Graeme  lamenting  his 
captivity  from  an  adjoining  turret  of  the  palace ;  and, 
before  she  has  recovered  from  her  agitation,  is  startled 
by  the  appearance  of  Rtz-James,  who  comes  to  inform 
her  that  the  court  is  assembled,  and  the  king  at  leisure 
to  receive  her  suit.     He  conducts  her  trembling  steps  to 
the  hall  of  presence,  round  which  Ellen  casts  a  timid 
and  eager  glance  for  the  monarch ;  But  all  the  glitter- 
ing figures  are  uncovered,  and  James  Fitz-James  alone 
wears  his  cap  and  plume  in  the  brilliant  assembly !    The 
truth  immediately  rushes  on  her  imagination:  —  The 
knight  of  Snowdoun  is  the  king  of  Scotland !  and,  struck 
with  awe  and  terror,  she  falls  speechless  at  his  feet, 
clasping  her  hands,  and  pointing  to  the  ring  in  breath- 
less agitation.     The  prince  raises  her  with  eager  kind- 
ness—  declares  aloud  that  her  father  is  forgiven,  and 
restored  to  favour  —  and  bids  her  ask  a  boon  for  some 
other  person.     The  naine  of  Graeme  trembles  on  her 
lips ;  but  she  cannot  trust  herself  to  utter  it,  and  begs 
the  grace  of  Eoderick  Dhu.    The  king  answers,  that  he 
would  give  his  best  earldom  to  restore  him  to  life,  and 
presses  her  to  name  some  other  boon.     She  blushes,  and 
hesitates ;  and  the  king,  in  playfiil  vengeance,  condemns 
Malcolm  Graeme  to  fetters  —  takes  a  chain  of  gold  from 
his  own  neck,  and  throwing  it  over  that  of  the  young 
chief,  puts  the  clasp  into  the  hand  of  Ellen  I 

Such  is  the  brief  and  naked  outline  of  the  story, 
which  Mr.  Scott  has  embellished  with  such  exquisite 
imagery,  and  enlarged  by  so  many  characteristic  inci- 
dents, as  to  have  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  attractive 
poems  in  the  language.  That  the  story,  upon  the  whole, 
is  well  digested  and  happily  carried  on,  is  evident  from 
the  hold  it  keeps  of  the  reader's  attention  through  every 
part  of  its  progress.  It  has  the  fault,  indeed,  of  all 
stories  that  turn  upon  an  anagnorisis  or  recognition, 
that  the  curiosity  which  is  excited  during  the  first  read- 
ing is  extinguished  for  ever  when  we  arrive  at  the  dis- 
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covery.  This,  however,  is  an  objection  which  may  be 
made,  in  some  degree,  to  ahnost  every  story  of  interest ; 
and  we  must  say  for  Mr.  Scott,  that  his  secret  is  very 
discreetly  kept,  and  most  felicitously  revealed.  If  we 
were  to  scrutinize  the  fable  with  malicious  severity,  we 
might  also  remark,  that  Malcolm  Grseme  has  too  insig- 
nificant a  part  assigned  him,  considering  the  favour  in 
which  he  is  held  both  by  EUen  and  the  author;  and 
that,  in  bringing  out  the  shaded  and  imperfect  character 
of  Roderick  Dhu,  as  a  contrast  to  the  purer  virtue  of 
his  rival,  Mr.  Scott  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  common 
error,  of  making  him  more  interesting  than  him  whose 
virtues  he  was  intended  to  set  off,  and  converted  the 
villain  of  the  piece  in  some  measure  into  its  hero.  A 
modem  poet,  however,  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  an 
error,  of  which  Milton  himself  is  thought  not  to  have 
kept  clear ;  and  for  which  there  seems  so  natural  a  cause, 
in  the  difference  between  poetical  and  amiable  charac- 
ters. There  are  several  improbabilities,  too,  in  the  story, 
which  might  disturb  a  scrupulous  reader.  Allowing 
that  the  king  of  Scotland  might  have  twice  disappeared 
for  several  days,  without  exciting  any  disturbance  or 
alarm  in  his  court,  it  is  certainly  rather  extraordinary, 
that  neither  the  Lady  Margaret,  nor  old  Allan-bane,  nor 
any  of  the  attendants  at  the  isle,  should  have  recognised 
his  person;  and  almost  as  wonderfiil,  that  he  should 
have  found  any  difficulty  in  discovering  the  family  of 
his  entertainers.  There  is  something  rather  awkward, 
too,  in  the  sort  of  blunder,  or  misunderstanding  (for  it  is 
no  more)  which  gives  occasion  to  Sir  Eoderick's  Gather- 
ing and  all  its  consequences ;  nor  can  any  machinery  be 
conceived  more  clumsy  for  effecting  the  deliverance  of  a 
distressed  hero,  than  the  introduction  of  a  mad  woman, 
who,  ^vithout  knowing  or  caring  about  the  wanderer, 
warns  him,  by  a  song^  to  take  care  of  the  ambush  that 
was  set  for  Mm.  ITie  Maniacs  of  poetry  have  indeed 
had  a  prescriptive  right  to  be  musical,  since  the  days  of 
Ophelia  downwards ;  but  it  is  rather  a  rash  extension  of 
this  privilege,  to  make  them  sing  good  sense,  and  to 
make  sensible  people  be  guided  by  them. 
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Before  taking  leave  of  the  fable,  we  must  be  permitted 
to  express  our  disappointment  and  regret  at  finding  the 
general  cast  of  the  characters  and  incidents  so  much 
akin  to  those  of  Mr.  Scott's  former  publications.  When 
we  heard  that  the  author  of  the  Lay  and  of  Marmion 
was  employed  upon  a  Highland  story,  we  certainly  ex- 
pected •  to  be  introduced  to  a  new  creation ;  and  to  bid 
farewell,  for  awhile,  to  the  knights,  squires,  courtiers, 
and  chivalry  of  the  low  country :  —  But  here  they  are  all 
upon  us  again,  in  their  old  characters,  and  nearly  in 
their  old  costume.  The  same  age  —  the  same  sovereign 
—  the  same  manners  —  the  same  ranks  of  society  —  the 
same  tone,  both  for  courtesy  and  for  defiance.  Loch 
Katrine,  indeed,  is  more  picturesque  than  St.  Mary's 
Loch;  and  Roderick  Dhu  and  his  clan  have  some  features 
of  novelty: — But  the  Douglas  and  the  King  are  the  lead- 
ing personages ;  and  the  whole  interest  of  the  story  turns 
upon  persons  and  events  having  precisely  the  same  cha- 
racter and  general  aspect  with  those  which  gave  their 
peculiar  colour  to  the  former  poems.  It  is  honoiurable 
to  Mr.  Scott's  genius,  no  doubt,  that  he  has  been  able  to 
interest  the  public  so  deeply  with  this  third  presentment 
of  the  same  chivalrous  scenes;  but  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  both  his  glory  and  our  gratification  would  have 
been  greater,  if  he  had  changed  his  hand  more  co&pletely, 
and  actually  given  us  a  true  Celtic  story,  with  all  its 
drapery  and  accompaniments  in  a  corresponding  style  of 
decoration. 

Such  a  subject.  We  are  persuaded,  has  very  great  capa^ 
bilities,  and  only  wants  to  be  introduced  to  public  notice 
by  such  a  hand  as  Mr.  Scott's,  to  make  a  still  more 
powerftd  impression  than  he  has  already  effected  by  the 
resurrection  of  the  tales  of  romance.  There  are  few  per- 
sons, we  believe,  of  any  degree  of 'poetical  susceptibility, 
who  have  wandered  among  the  secluded  valleys  of  the 
Highlands,  and  contemplated  the  singular  people  by 
whom  they  are  still  tenanted  —  with  their  love  of  music 
and  of  song  —  their  hardy  and  irregular  life,  so  unlike 
the  unvarying  toils  of  the  Saxon  mechanic  —  their  de- 
votion to  their  chiefe  —  their  wild  and  lofty  traditions  • — 
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their  national  enthusiasm  —  the  melancholy  grandeur  of 
the  scenes  they  inhabit  —  and  the  multiphed  superstitions 
which  still  hnger  among  them,  —  without  feeling,  that 
there  is  no  existing  people  so  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  poetry,  or  so  capable  of  furnishing  the  occasions 
of  new  and  striking  inventions.*  The  great  and  con- 
tinued popularity  of  Macpherson's  Ossian  (though  dis- 
credited as  a  memorial  of  antiquity,  at  least  as  much  as 
is  warranted  by  any  evidence  yet  before  the  public,) 
proves  how  very  fascinating  a  fabric  might  be  raised 
upon  that  foundation  by  a  more  powerful  or  judicious 
hand.  That  celebrated  translation,  though  defaced  with 
the  most  childish  and  offensive  affectations,  still  charms 
with  occasional  gleams  of  a  tenderness  beyond  all  other 
tenderness,  and  a  sublimity  of  a  new  character  of  dreari- 
ness and  elevation ;  and,  though  patched  with  pieces  of 
the  most  bare&iced  plagiarism,  still  maintains  a  tone  of 
originality  which  has  recommended  it  in  every  nation  of 
the  civilised  world.  The  cultivated  literati  of  England, 
indeed,  are  struck  with  the  affectation  and  the  plagi- 
arism,  and  renounce  the  whole  work  as  tawdry  and  facti- 
tious ;  but  the  multitude  at  home,  and  almost  all  classes 
of  readers  abroad,  to  whom  those  defects  are  less  percep- 
tible, still  continue  to  admire ;  and  few  of  our  classical 
poets  have  so  sure  and  regular  a  sale,  both  in  our  own 
and  in  other  languages,  as  the  singular  collection  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded.  A  great  part  of  its  charm, 
we  think,  consists  in  the  novelty  of  its  Celtic  characters 
and  scenery,  and  their  singular  aptitude  for  poetic  com- 
binations; and  therefore  it  is  that  we  are  persuaded, 
that  if  Mr.  Scott's  powerfiil  and  creative  genius  were  to 
be  turned  in  good  earnest  to  such  a  subject,  something 
might  be  produced  still  more  impressive  and  original 
than  even  this  age  has  yet  witnessed. 

It  is  now  time,  however,  that  we  should  lay  before 
our  readers  some  of  the  passages  in  the  present  poem 

*  The  Tartan  fever  excited  in  the  South  (and  not  yet  eradicated) 
by  the  Highland  scenes  and  characters  of  Waverley,  seems  fully  to 
justify  this  suggestion ;  and  makes  it  rather  surprising  that  no  other 
great  writer  has  since  repeated  the  experiment. 
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which  appear  to  us  most  characteristic  of  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  author ;  —  and  the  first  that  strikes  us,  in 
turning  over  the  leaves,  is  the  following  fine  description 
of  Sir  Roderick's  approach  to  the  isle,  as  descried  by  the 
aged  minstrel,  at  the  close  of  his  conversation  with  Ellen. 
The  moving  picture  —  the  effect  of  the  sounds  —  and  the 
wild  character  and  strong  and  peculiar  nationality  of  the 
whole  procession,  are  given  with  inimitable  spirit  and 
power  of  expression. 

"  But  hark,  what  sounds  are  these  ? 


My  dull  ears  catch  no  fait  nng  breeze, 
No  weeping  birch  nor  aspens'  wake ; 
Nor  breath  is  dimpling  in  the  lake  ; 
Still  is  the  canna*s  hoaiy  beard, 
Yet,  by  my  minstrel  faith,  I  heard — 
And  hark  again !  some  pipe  of  war 
Sends  the  bold  pibroch  from  afar." — 

**  Far  up  the  lengthened  lake  were  spied 
Four  darkening  specks  upon  the  tide, 
That,  slow,  enlarging  on  the  view. 
Four  manned  and  masted  barges  grew. 
And  bearing  downwards  from  Glengyle, 
Steer'd  full  upon  the  lonely  isle ; 
The  point  of  Brianchoil  they  pass'd. 
And,  to  the  windward  as  they  cast, 
Against  the  sun  they  gave  to  shine     • 
The  bold  Sir  Rod'rick's  bannered  Pine  ! 
Nearer  and  nearer  as  they  bear. 
Spears,  pikes,  and  axes  flash  in  air. 
Now  might  you  see  the  tartans  brave. 
And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wave ; 
Now  see  the  bonnets  sink  and  rise, 
As  his  tough  oar  the  rower  plies ; 
See  flashing  at  each  sturdy  stroke 
The  wave  ascending  into  smoke ! 
See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow. 
And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  flow 
From  their  loud  chanters  down,  and  sweep 
The  furrow'd  bosom  of  the  deep^ 
As,  rushing  through  the  lake  amain, 
They  plied  the  ancient  Highland  strain. 

**  Ever,  as  on  they  bore,  more  loud 
And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  proud. 
At  first  the  sounds,  by  distance  tame, 
Mellow'd  along  the  waters  came, 
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And,  ling^r'ng  long  by  cape  and  bay, 

Wail'd  every  haisher  note  away ; 

Then,  bursting  bolder  on  the  ear, 

The  clan*s  shnll  Gathering  they  could  hear; 

Those  thrilling  sounds,  that  call  the  might 

Of  old  Clan- Alpine  to  the  fight 

Thick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  as  when 

The  mustering  hundreds  shake  the  glen, 

And,  hurrying  at  the  signal  dread, 

The  batter  d  earth  returns  their  tread ! 

Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone, 

Expi^ss'd  their  merry  marching  on. 

Ere  peal  of  closing  battle  rose, 

With  mingled  outcry,  shrieks,  and  blows ; 

And  mimic  din  of  stroke  and  ward. 

As  broad-sword  upon  target  jarr'd ; 

And  groaning  pause,  ere  yet  again, 

Condensed,  the  battle  yeird  amain  ; 

The  rapid  charge,  the  rallying  shout. 

Retreat  borne  headlong  into  rout. 

And  bursts  of  triumph,  to  declare 

Clan- Alpine's  conquest — all  were  there ! 

Nor  ended  thus  the  strain ;  but  slow 

Sunk  in  a  moan  prolonged  and  low. 

And  changed  the  conquering  clarion  swell, 

For  wild  lament  o'er  Uiose  mat  fell. 

''  The  war-pipes  ceas'd ;  but  lake  and  hill 
Were  busy  with  their  echoes  still; 
And,  when  they  slept,  a  vocal  strain 
Bade  their  hoarse  chorus  vrake  again. 
While  loud  a  hundred  clansmen  raise 
Their  voices  in  their  Chieftain's  praise. 
Each  boatman,  bending  to  his  oar. 
With  measured  sweep  tiie  burthen  bore, 
In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  breeze 
Makes  through  December's  leafless  trees. 
The  chorus  first  could  Allan  know, 
*  Rod'righ  Vich  Alpine,  ho !  iero !' 
And  near,  and  nearer  as  they  row'd, 
Distinct  the  martial  ditty  flow'd. 

"  Boat  Song. 

*'  Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advances ! 
Honour'd  and  bless'd  be  the  ever-green  Pine ! 
Long  may  the  Tree  in  his  banner  that  glances. 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line !"  — 

"  Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the  fountain, 
Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade  ; 
When  the  whirlwind  has  stripp'd  ev'ry  leaf  on  the  mountain, 
The  more  shall  Clan-Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 
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Moored  iu  the  riited  rock,  * 

Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock, 
Firmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow ; 
Menteith  and  Breadalbane,  then. 
Echo  his  praise  agen, 

*  Bod'righ  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  !  * 

**  Bow,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  Highlands ! 
Stretch  to  your  oars,  for  the  ever-green  Pine ! 
O !  that  the  rose-bud  that  graces  jon  islands. 

Were  wreath'd  in  a  garland  around  him  to  twine ! 
O  that  some  seedling  gem. 
Worthy  such  noble  stem. 
Honoured  and  bless'd  in  their  shadow  might  grow ! 
Loud  should  Clan- Alpine  then 
Ring  from  her  deepmost  glen, 

*  Rod'righ  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe !  '  "—  p.  65—71. 

The  reader  may  take  next  the  following  general  sketch 
of  Loch  Katrine : — 

^  One  burnished  sheet  of  living  gold, 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  hun  rolled; 
In  all  her  length  fiEur  winding  lay. 
With  promontoxy  creek,  and  bay, 
And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright, 
Floated  amid  the  livelier  light ; 
And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand. 
To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 
High  on  the  south,  huge  Benvenue 
Down  to  the  lake  in  masses  threw 
Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly  hurl'd, 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world ! 
A  wild*ring  forest  feathered  o'er 
His  ruined  sides  and  summit  hoar ; 
While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air« 
Ben-an  heav'd  high  his  forehead  bare !  " —  p,  18,  19. 

The  next  is  a  more  minute  view  of  the  same  scenery 
in  a  summer  dawn  —  closed  with  a  fine  picture  of  its 
dark  lord. 

"  The  summer  dawn's  reflected  hue 
To  purple  changed  Loch  Katrine  blue ; 
Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze  ^ 

Just  kiss'd  the  lake,  just  stirred  the  trees ; 
And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy, 
Trembled  but  dimpled  not  for  joy ! 
The  moimtain  shadows  on  her  breast 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest ; 
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In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie. 

Like  Aiture  joys  to  Fancy's  eye ! 

TlTe  water  lily  to  the  light 

Her  chalice  rear'd  of  silver  bright ; 

The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn, 

Begemmed  with  dew-drops,  led  her  £ftwn ; 

The  grey  mist  left  the  mountain  side, 

The  torrent  show'd  its  glistening  pride ; 

Invisible  in  flecked  sky. 

The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry ; 

The  black-bird  and  the  speckled  thrush 

Good-morrow  gave  from  brake  and  bush ; 

In  answer  coo'd  the  cushat  dove 

Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love. 

"  No  thought  of  peace,  no  thought  of  rest, 
Assuaged  the  storm  in  Roderick's  breast. 
With  sheathed  broad-sword  in  his  hand, 
Abrupt  he  paced  the  islet  strand : 
The  shrinking  band  stood  oft  aghast 
At  the  impatient  glance  he  cast;  — 
Such  glance  the  mountain  eagle  threw, 
As,  from  the  clifib  of  Ben-venue, 
She  spread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind, 
And,  high  in  middle  heaven  reclined. 
With  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake. 
Silenced  the  warblers  of  the  brake." — p.  98—100. 

The  foUowing  description  of  the  starting  of  "the 
fiery  cross,"  bears  more  marks  of  labour  than  most  of 
Mr.  Scott's  poetry,  and  borders,  perhaps,  upon  straining 
and  exaggeration ;  yet  it  shows  great  power. 

"  Then  Rod 'rick,  with  impatient  look, 
From  Brian's  hand  the  symbol  took : 
'  Speed,  Malise,  speed ! '  he  said,  and  gave 
The  crosslet  to  his  henchman  brave. 
*  The  muster-place  be  Lanric  mead  — 
Instant  the  time -^  speed,  Malise,  speed ! ' 
Like  heath-bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 
The  barge  across  Loch  Katrine  flew  ; 
High  stood  the  henchman  on  the  prow ; 
So  rapidly  the  bargemen  row, 
The  bubbles,  where  they  launched  the  boat, 
Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat. 
Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  still, 
When  it  had  near*d  the  mainland  hill ! 
And  from  the  silver  beach  s  side 
Still  was  the  prow  three  fathoms  wide, 
When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land, 
The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand 
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*  Speed,  Malise,  speed !  the  dun  deer's  hide 
On  fleeter  foot  was  ne^er  tied.  '-;i 

Speed,  Malise,  speed !  such  cause  of  haste 
Thine  active  sinews  never  hraced. 
Bend  Against  the  steepy  hill  thy  breast, 
Burst  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest ; 
With  short  and  springing  footstep  pass 
The  trembling  bog  and  false  morass  ; 
Across  the  brook  like  roe-buck  bound, 
And  thread  the  brake  like  questing  hound ; 
The  crag  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deep, 
Yet  shrink  not  from  the  desperate  leap  ; 
Parch'd  are  thy  bmiiing  lips  and  brow, 
Yet  by  the  fountain  pause  not  now ; 
Herald  of  battle,  fate,  and  fear, 
Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career ! 
The  wounded  hind  thou  track 'st  not  now, 
Pursues t  not  maid  through  greenwood  bough, 
Nor  pliest  thou  now  thy  flying  pace 
With  rivals  in  the  mountain  race ; 
But  danger,  death,  and  warrior  deed, 
Are  in  thy  course  —  Speed,  Malise,  speed ! ' " 

—  p.  112—114. 

The  following  reflections  on  an  ancient  field  of  battle 
afford  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  false  taste 
in  aU  Mr.  Scott's  writings.  Yet  the  brevity  and  variety 
of  the  images  serve  well  to  show,  as  we  have  formerly 
hinted,  that  even  in  his  errors  there  are  traces  of  a 
powerful  genius. 

**  a  dreaiy  glen, 


Where  scatter'd  lay  the  bones  of  men. 

In  some  forgotten  battle  slain. 

And  bleached  by  drifting  wind  and  rain. 

It  might  have  tamed  a  warrior's  heart. 

To  view  such  mockery  of  his  art ! 

The  knot-grass  fetter'd  there  the  hand, 

Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  band ; 

Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone, 

That  bucklered  heart,  to  fear  unknown, 

A  feeble  and  a  timorous  guest. 

The  field-fare  framed  her  lowly  nest ! 

There  the  slow  blind- worm  left  his  slime 

On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mock'd  at  time ; 

And  there,  too,  lay  the  leader's  skull, 

Still  wreath'd  with  chaplet  flush'd  and  full. 

For  heath-bell,  with  her  purple  bloom. 

Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  plume." — p.  102, 103. 
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But  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  poem, 
certainly,  is  that  in  which  Sir  Roderick  is  represented  as 
calling  up  his  men  suddenly  from  their  ambush,  when 
Fitz^ames  expressed  his  impatience  to  meet,  face  to 
fajce^  that  murderous  chieftain  and  his  dan. 

"  *  Have,  then,  thy  wish  !  *  —  He  whistled  shrill  : 
And  he  was  answered  from  the  hill ! 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew, 
From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 
Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
Bonnets  and  spears  and  hended  bows  1 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below, 
Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe ; 
From  shingles  grey  their  lances  start, 
The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart, 
The  rushes  and  the  willow-wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand, 
And  ev'ry  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
To  plaided  warrior  arm'd  for  strife. 
That  whistle  garrisoned  the  glen 
At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men ! 
As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 
A  subterranean  host  had  given. 
Watching  their  leader^s  beck  and  will, 
All  silent  there  thev  stood  and  still. 
Like  the  loose  crags  whose  threatening  mass 
Lay  tott'ring  o'er  the  hollow  pass. 
As  if  an  infant's  touch  could  ui^e 
The  headlong  passage  down  the  verge. 
With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung. 
Upon  the  mountain  side  they  hung.    . 
The  mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 
Along  Benledi's  living  side ; 
Then  fix'd  his  eye  and  sable  brow 
Full  on  Fitz-James  —  "  How  say*st  thou  now  ? 
These  are  Clan- Alpine's  warriors  true ; 
And,  Saxon, — I  am  Boderick  Dhu !  " — 

**  Fitz-James  was  brave  :  —  Though  to  his  heart 
The  life-blood  thriU'd  with  sudden  start, 
He  mann'd  himself  with  dauntless  air, 
Betum'd  the  Chief  his  haughty  stare, 
His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore. 
And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before :  — 
*  Come  one,  come  all !  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I.' — 
Sir  Roderick  mark'd  —  and  in  his  eyes 
Respect  was  mingled  with  surprise, 
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And  the  stem  joy  which  warriors  feel 

In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel. 

Short  space  he  stood  —  then  wav'd  his  hand : 

Down  sunk  the  disappearing  hand ! 

Each  warrior  vanished  where  he  stood, 

In  hroom  or  hracken,  heath  or  wood ; 

Sunk  hrand  and  spear  and  bended  bow, 

In  Osiers  pale  and  copses  low ; 

It  seem*d  as  if  their  mother  Earth 

Had  swallowed  up  her  warlike  birth ! 

The  wind*s  last  breath  had  toss'd  in  air. 

Pennon,  aud  plaid,  and  plumage  fair  — 

The  next  but  swept  a  lone  hill-side. 

Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide ; 

The  sun's  last  glance  was  glinted  back, 

From  spear  and  glaive,  from  targe  and  jack  — 

The  next,  all  unreflected,  shone 

On  bracken  green,  and  cold  grey  stone.*'  —  p.  '^03 — 305. 

The  following  picture  is  of  a  very  different  character ; 
but  touched  also  with  the  hand  of  a  true  poet :  — 

'*  Yet  ere  his  onward  way  he  took, 
The  Stranger  cast  a  lingering  look, 
Where  easily  his  eye  might  reach 
The  Harper  on  the  islet  beach, 
Reclin'd  against  a  blighted  tree, 
As  wasted,  grey,  and  worn  as  he. 
To  minstrel  meditation  given. 
His  rev  rend  brow  was  rais'd  to  heaven, 
As  from  the  rising  sun  to  claim 
A  sparkle  of  inspiring  flame. 
His  hand,  reclin'd  upon  the  wire, 
Seem*d  watching  the  awakening  fire  ; 
So  still  he  sate,  as  those  who  wait 
Till  judgment  speak  the  doom  of  fate ; 
So  still,  as  if  no  breeze  might  dare 
To  lift  one  lock  of  hoaiy  hair ; 
So  still,  as  life  itself  were  fled. 
In  the  last  sound  his  harp  had  sped. 
Upon  a  rock  with  lichens  wild. 
Beside  him  Ellen  sate  and  smiVd,"  &c. — p.  50,  51. 

Though  these  extracts  have  already  extended  this 
article  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  we  cannot  omit 
Ellen's  introduction  to  the  court,  and  the  transformation 
of  Fitz-James  into  the  King  of  Scotland.  The  unknown 
prince  it  will  be  recollected,  himself  conducts  her  into 
the  royal  presence :  — 
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"  With  beating  heart,  and  bosom  wrung. 
As  to  a  brother*8  arm  she  clung. 
Gently  he  dried  the  Mling  tear, 
And  gently  whispered  hope  and  cheer ; 
Her  Mtring  steps  half  led,  half  staid, 
Through  gallery  fair  and  high  arcade. 
Till,  at  his  touch,  its  wings  of  pride 
A  portal  arch  imfolded  wide. 

**  Within  t'was  brilliant  all  and  light, 
A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bright ; 
It  glow*d  on  Ellen's  dazzled  sight, 
As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 
Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer  even. 
And  from  their  tissue  £ancy  frames 
Aerial  knights  and  fEury  dcimes. 
Still  by  Fitz-James  her  footing  staid  ; 
A  few  fBiint  steps  she  forward  made, 
Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  raised, 
And  fearful  round  the  presence  gaz'd ; 
For  him  she  sought,  who  own'd  this  state, 
The  dreaded  prince,  whose  will  was  fate !  — 
She  gaz'd  on  many  a  princely  port, 
Might  well  have  rul'd  a  royal  court ; 
On  many  a  splendid  garb  she  gaz'd  — 
Then  tum'd  bewildered  and  amaz'd. 
For  all  stood  bare ;  and,  in  the  room, 
Fitz-James  alone  wore  cap  and  plume ! 
To  him  each  lady's  look  was  lent, 
On  him  each  courtier's  eye  was  bent ; 
Midst  furs  and  silks  and  jewels  sheen, 
He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green. 
The  centre  of  the  glitt'ring  ring ! — 
And  Snowdoun's  Knight  is  Scotland's  King ! 

*'  As  wreath  of  snow  on  mountain  breast, 
Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest. 
Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  stay. 
And  at  the  Monarch's  feet  she  lay ; 
No  word  her  choking  voice  commands  — 
She  show'd  the  ring  —  she  clasp'd  her  hands. 
O  !  not  a  moment  could  he  brook. 
The  gen'rous  prince,  that  suppliant  look ! 
Gently  he  rais'd  her  —  and  the  while 
Gheck'd  with  a  glance  the  circle's  smile ; 
Graceful,  but  grave,  her  brow  he  kissed, 
And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismiss 'd :  -— 
*  Yes  Fair  ;  the  wand'ring  poor  Fitz-James 
The  fealty  of  Scotland  claims. 
To  him  thy  woes,  tliy  wishes,  bring ; 
He  will  redeem  Ids  signet  ring,' "  &c.  —  p  281  —  284. 
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We  cannot  resist  adding  the  graceful  winding  up  of 
the  whole  story :  — 

*•  *  Malcolm,  come  forth !  *  —  And,  at  the  word, 
Down  kneeVd  the  Graeme  to  Scotland's  Lord. 
*  For  thee,  rash  youth,  no  suppliant  sues, 
From  thee  may  Vengeance  claim  her  dues. 
Who,  nurtur'd  underneath  our  smile, 
Has  paid  our  care  by  treacherous  wile. 
And  sought,  amid  thy  faithful  clian, 
A  refuge  for  an  outlawed  man, 
Dishonouring  thus  thy  loyal  name.  — 
Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Graeme ! ' 
His  chain  of  gold  the  King  unstrung. 
The  links  o'er  Malcolm's  neck  he  flung. 
Then  gently  drew  the  glitt'ring  band : 
And  laid  the  clasp  on  Ellen's  hand ! "  —  p.  Q88. 

There  are  no  separate  introductions  to  the  cantos  of 
this  poem ;  but  each  of  them  begins  with  one  or  two 
stanzas  in  the  measure  of  Spenser,  usually  containing 
some  reflections  connected  with  the  subject  about  to  be 
entered  on ;  and  written,  for  the  most  part,  with  great 
tenderness  and  beauty.  The  following,  we  think  is 
among  the  most  striking:- 

•*  Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course !     The  race  of  yore 

Who  danc'd  our  infancy  upon  their  knee. 
And  told  our  marvelling  hoyhood  legends  store. 

Of  their  strange  ventures  happ'd  by  land  or  sea, 
How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  be ! 

How  few,  all  weak  and  wither 'd  of  their  force. 
Wait,  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity, 

Like  stranded  wrecks  —  the  tide  returning  hoarse. 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight !     Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course  t 

"  Yet  live  there  still  who  can  remember  well, 

How,  when  a  mountain  chief  his  bugle  blew,"  &c.  — p.  97,  98. 

There  is  an  invocation  to  the  Harp  of  the  North,  pre- 
fixed to  the  poem  ;  and  a  farewell  subjoined  to  it  in  the 
same  measure,  written  and  versified,  it  appears  to  us, 
with  more  than  Mr.  Scott's  usual  care.  We  give  two  of 
the  three  stanzas  that  compose  the  last :  — 

"  Harp  of  the  North,  farewell !     The  hills  grow  dark. 
On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending ; 
In  twilight  copse  the  glow-worm  lights  her  spark ; 
The  deer,  half-seen,  are  to  the  covert  wending. 
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Resume  thy  wizard  elm !  the  fountain  lending, 

And  the  wild  breeze,  thy  wilder  minstrelsy ; 
Thy  numbers  sweep  with  nature's  vespers  blending, 

With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  lea,    * 
And  herd-boy*s  evening  pipe,  and  hum  of  housing  bee. 

"  Hark !  as  my  lingering  footsteps  slow  retire, 

Some  Spirit  of  the  Air  has  wak'd  thy  string ! 
Tis  now  a  Seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  fire ; 

Tis  now  the  brush  of  Fairy's  frolic  wing. 
Receding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ring 

Fainter  and  fainter  down  the  rugged  dell ! 
And  now  the  mountain  breezes  scarcely  bring 

A  wand'ring  witch-note  of  the  distant  spell  — 
And  now,  'tis  silent  all !  —  Enchantress,  fare  thee  well ! " 

p.  289,  290. 

These  passages,  though  taken  with  very  little  selec- 
tion, are  favourable  specimens,  we  think  on  the  whole, 
of  the  execution  of  the  work  before  us.  We  had  marked 
several  of  an  opposite  character;  but,  fortimately  for 
Mr.  Scott,  we  have  already  extracted  so  much,  that  we 
shall  scarcely  have  room  to  take  any  notice  of  them ; 
and  must  condense  all  our  vituperation  into  a  very 
insignificant  compass.  One  or  two  things,  however,  we 
think  it  our  duty  to  point  out.  Though  great  pains 
have  evidently  been  taken  with  Brian  the  Hermit,  we 
think  his  whole  character  a  failure,  and  mere  deformity 
— hurting  the  interest  of  the  story  by  its  improbability, 
and  rather  heavy  and  disagreeable,  than  sublime  and  ter- 
rible in  its  details.  The  quarrel  between  Malcolm  and 
Roderick,  in  the  second  canto,  is  also  ungraceful  and 
offensive.  There  is  something  foppish,  and  out  of  cha- 
racter, in  Malcolm's  risiog  to  lead  out  Ellen  from  her 
own  parlour ;  and  the  sort  of  wrestling  match  that  takes 
place  between  the  rival  chieftains  on  the  occasion  is 
humiliating  and  indecorous.  The  greatest  blemish  in 
the  poem,  however,  is  the  ribaldry  and  dull  vulgarity 
which  is  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  soldiery  in  the 
guard-room.  Mr.  Scott  has  condescended  to  write  a  song 
for  them,  which  will  be  read  with  pain,  we  are  persuaded, 
even  by  his  warmest  admirers:  and  his  whole  genius, 
and  even  his  power  of  versification,  seems  to  desert  him 
when  he  attempts  to  repeat  their  conversation.     Here  is 
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some  of  the  stuff  which  has  dropped,  in  this  inauspicious 
attempt,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  tiie  first  poets  of  his  age 
or  country :  — 


<( 


'  Old  dost  thou  wax,  and  wars  grow  sharp ; 
Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  ana  harp, 
Get  thee  an  ape,  and  trudge  the  land, 
The  leader  of  a  juggler  band.*  — 


<(  < 


No,  comrade  ! — no  such  fortime  mine. 
After  the  fight,  these  sought  our  line, 
That  aged  harper  and  the  girl ; 
And,  having  audience  of  the  Earl, 
Mar  bade  I  should  purvey  them  steed, 
And  bring  them  hitherwsurd  with  speed. 
Forbear  your  mirth  and  rude  alarm, 
For  none  shall  do  them  shame  or  harm."  — 
*  Hear  ye  his  boast !  *  cried  John  of  Brent, 
Ever  to  strife  and  jangling  bent : 
'  Shall  he  strike  doe  beside  our  lodge, 
And  yet  the  jealous  niggard  grudge 
To  pay  the  forester  his  fee  ? 
Ill  have  my  share,  howe'er  it  be.*"  —  p.  250,  261. 

His  Highland  freebooters,  indeed,  do  not  use  a  much 
nobler  style.     For  example :  — 

'* '  It  is,  because  last  evening  tide 

Brian  an  augury  hath  tried. 

Of  that  dread  kind  which  must  not  be 

Unless  in  dread  extremity. 

The  Taghaufm  called ;  by  which,  afar, 

Our  sires  foresaw  the  event  of  war. 

Duncraggan*s  milk-white  bull  they  slew.'-^ 
.   '  Ah !  well  the  gallant  brute  I  knew ; 

The  choicest  of  the  prey  we  had. 

When  swept  our  meny-men  Gallangad. 

Sore  did  he  cumber  our  retreat ; 

And  kept  our  sternest  kernes  in  awe. 

Even  at  the  pass  of  Beal  'maha.'"^ — p.  146,  147. 

Scarcely  more  tolerable  are  such  expressions  as  — 

**  For  life  is  Hugh  of  Larbert  lame ;"  — 

Or  that  imhappy  couplet,  where  the  King  himself  is  in 
such  distress  for  a  rhyme,  as  to  be  obliged  to  apply  to 
one  of  the  most  obscure  saints  on  the  calendar. 

"  Tis  James  of  Douglas,  6y  Saint  SerU ; 
The  uncle  of  the  banish'd  Eari." 
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We  would  object,  too,  to  such  an  accumulation  of 
strange  words  as  occurs  in  these  three  lines :  — 

"  *  Fleet  foot  on  the  eorrei; 
Sage  counsel  in  Cumber ; 
Red  hand  in  the  foray,*  **  &c. 

Nor  can  we  relish  such  babyish  verses  as 

"  •  He  will  return :  —  dear  lady,  trust :  — 
With  joy,  return.     He  will  —  he  must.' " 

"  *  Nay,  lovely  Ellen !     Dearest !  nay.' " 

These,  however,  and  several  others  that  might  be 
mentioned,  are  blemishes  which  may  well  be  excused  in 
a  poem  of  more  than  five  thousand  lines,  produced  so 
soon  after  another  still  longer:  and  though  they  are 
blemishes  which  it  is  proper  to  notice,  because  they  are 
evidently  of  a  kind  that  may  be  corrected,  it  would  be 
absurd,  as  well  as  unfair,  to  give  them  any  considerable 
weight  in  our  general  estimate  of  the  work,  or  of  the 
powers  of  the  author.  Of  these,  we  have  already  spoken 
at  sufficient  length ;  and  must  now  take  an  abrupt  leave 
of  Mr.  Scott,  by  expressing  our  hope,  and  tolerably 
confident  expectation,  of  soon  meeting  with  him  again. 
That  he  may  injure  his  popularity  by  the  mere  profusion 
of  his  publications,  is  no  doubt  possible ;  though  many 
of  the  most  celebrated  poets  have  been  among  the  most 
volmninous:  but,  that  the  public  may  gain  by  this 
liberality,  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  any  question.  If 
our  poetical  treasures  were  increased  by  the  publication 
of  Marmion  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  great  faults  in  both  those  works,  it  is 
evident  that  we  should  be  still  richer  if  we  possessed 
fifty  poems  of  the  same  merit ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  for 
our  interest,  whatever  it  may  be  as  to  his,  that  their 
author's  muse  should  continue  as  prolific  as  she  has 
hitherto  been.  If  Mr.  Scott  will  only  vary  his  subjects 
a  little  more,  indeed,  we  think  we  might  engage  to  in- 
sure his  own  reputation  against  any  material  injury  from 
their  rapid  parturition ;  and,  as  we  entertain  very  great 
doubts  whether  much  greater  pains  would  enable  him 
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to  write  much  bettei:  poetry,  we  would  rather  have  two 
beautiAil  poems,  with  the  present  quantum  of  faults  — 
than  one,  with  only  one  tenth  part  less  alloy.  He  will 
always  be  a  poet,  we  fear,  to  whom  the  fastidious  will 
make  great  objections;  but  he  may  easily  find,  in  his 
popularity,  a  compensation  for  their  scruples.  He  has 
the  jury  hollow  in  his  feiyour;  and  though  the  court  may 
think  that  its  directions  have  not  been  sufficiently  at- 
tended to,  it  will  not  quarrel  with  the  verdict. 
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(April,  1808.) 

Poetns.      By  the  Reverend  George  Crabbe.      8vo.  pp.  260. 

London,  1807.* 

We  receive  the  proofs  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  poetical  existence, 
which  are  contained  in  this  volume,  with  the  same  sort 
of  feeling  that  would  be  excited  by  tidings  of  an  ancient 
friend,  whom  we  no  longer  expected  to  hear  of  in  this 
world.     We  rejoice  in  his  resurrection,  both  for  his  sake 


"^  I  have  given  a  larger  space  to  Crabbe  in  this  republication  than  to 
any  of  his  contemporary  poets ;  not  merely  because  I  think  more  highly 
of  him  than  most  of  them,  but  also  because  I  fiemcy  that  he  has  bad 
less  justice  done  him,  The  nature  of  his  subjects  was  not  such  as  to 
attract  either  imitators  or  admirers,  from  among  the  ambitious  or 
fanciful  lovers  of  poetry ;  or,  consequently,  to  set  him  at  the  head  of  a 
School,  or  let  him  surround  himself  with  the  zealots  of  a  Sect :  And  it 
must  also  be  admitted,  that  his  claims  to  distinction  depend  fully  ajs 
much  on  his  great  powers  of  observation,  his  skill  in  touching  the 
deeper  sympaUiies  of  our  nature,  and  his  power  of  inculcating,  by 
their  means,  the  most  impressive  lessons  of  humanity,  as  on  any  fine 
play  of  fancy,  or  grace  and  beauty  in  his  delineations.  I  have  great 
faiUi,  however,  in  the  intrinsic  worth  and  ultimate  success  of  diose 
more  substantial  attributes;  and  have,  accordingly,  the  strongest  im- 
pression that  the  citations  I  have  here  given  from  Crabbe,  will  strike 
more,  and  sink  deeper  into  the  minds  of  readers  to  whom  they  are 
new  (or  by  whom  diey  may  have  been  partially  forgotten),  than  any 
I  have  been  able  to  present  from  other  writers.  It  probably  is  idle 
enough  (as  well  as  a  little  presumptuous)  to  suppose  that  a  publica- 
tion like  this  will  afford  many  opportunities  of  testing  the  truth  of  this 
prediction.  But,  as  the  experiment  is  to  be  made,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  mentioning  this  as  one  of  its  objects. 

It  is  but  candid,  however,  after  all,  to  add,  that  my  concern  for  Mr. 
Crabbe  s  reputation  would  scarcely  have  led  me  to  devote  near  one 
himdred  pages  to  the  estimate  of  his  poetical  merits,  had  I  not  set  some 
value  on  the  speculations  as  to  the  elements  of  poetical  excellence  in 
general,  and  its  moral  bearings  and  affinities  —  for  the  introduction  of 
which  this  estimate  seemed  to  present  an  occasion,  or  apology. 
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and  for  our  own :  But  we  feel  also  a  certain  movement  of 
self-condemnation,  for  having  been  remiss  in  our  inquiries 
after  him,  and  somewhat  too  negligent  of  the  honours 
which  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  have  been  paid  to  his  memory. 

It  is  now,  we  are  afraid,  upwards  of  twenty  years 
since  we  were  first  struck  with  the  vigour,  originahty, 
and  truth  of  description  of  "  The  Village ;"  and  since, 
we  regretted  that  an  author,  who  could  write  so  well, 
should  have  written  so  little.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  we  have  heard  Uttle  of  Mr.  Crabbe ;  *  and  fear 
that  he  has  been  in  a  great  measure  lost  sight  of  by  the 
public,  as  well  as  by  us.  With  a  singular,  and  scarcely 
pardonable  indifference  to  fiame,  he  has  remained,  during 
this  long  interval,  in  patient  or  indolent  repose;  and, 
without  maldng  a  single  movement  to  maintain  or 
advance  the  reputation  he  had  acquired,  has  permitted 
others  to  usurp  the  attention  which  he  was  sure  of  com- 
mandiag,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  nearly  forgotten  by 
a  public,  which  reckons  upon  being  reminded  of  all  the 
claims  which  the  living  have  on  its  favour.  His  former 
publications,  though  of  distuigmshed  merit,  were  perhaps 
too  small  in  volume  to  remain  long  the  objects  of  general 
attention,  and  seem,  by  some  accident,  to  have  been 
jostled  aside  iu  the  crowd  of  more  clamorous  competitors. 

Yet,  though  the  name  of  Crabbe  has  not  hitherto  been 
very  common  in  the  mouths  of  our  poetical  critics,  we 
believe  there  are  few  real  lovers  of  poetry  to  whom  some 
of  his  sentiments  and  descriptions  are  not  secretly  fami- 
liar. There  is  a  truth  and  a  force  in  many  of  his  deline- 
ations of  rustic  life,  which  is  calculated  to  sink  deep  into 
the  memory ;  and,  being  confirmed  by  daily  observation, 
they  are  recalled  upon  innumerable  occasions — when 
the  ideal  pictures  of  more  fanciful  authors  have  lost  all 
their  interest.  For  ourselves  at  least,  we  profess  to  be 
indebted  to  Mr.  Crabbe  for  many  of  these  strong  impres- 
sions ;  and  have  known  more  than  one  of  our  unpoetical 
acquaintances,  who  declared  they  could  never  pass  by  a 
parish  workhouse,  without  thinking  of  the  description  of 
it  they  heid  read  at  school  in  the  Poetical  Extracts.  The 
volume  before  us  will  renew,  we  trust,  and  extend  many 
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such  impressions.  It  contains  all  the  former  produc- 
tions  of  the  author,  with  about  double  their  bulk  of  new 
matter ;  most  of  it  in  the  same  taste  and  manner  of  com- 
position with  the  former ;  and  some  of  a  kind,  of  which 
we  have  had  no  previous  example  in  this  author.  The 
whole,  however,  is  of  no  ordinary  merit,  and  will  be 
found,  we  have  little  doubt,  a  sufficient  warrant  for 
Mr.  Crabbe  to  take  his  place  as  one  of  the  most  original, 
nervous,  and  pathetic  poets  of  the  present  century. 

His  characteristic,  certainly,  is  force  and  truth  of  de- 
scription, joined  for  the  most  part  to  great  selection  and 
condensation  of  expression ; — that  kind  of  strength  and 
originality  which  we  meet  with  in  Cowper,  and  that  sort 
of  diction  and  versification  which  we  admire  in  "  The  De- 
serted Village"  of  Goldsmith,  or  "  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes  "  of  Johnson,  If  he  can  be  said  to  have  imitated 
the  manner  of  any  author,  it  is  Goldsmith,  indeed,  who 
has  been  the  object  of  his  imitation  ;  and  yet  his  general 
train  of  thinking,  and  )iis  views  of  society,  are  so  ex- 
tremely opposite,  •  that,  when  "  The  Village  "  was  first 
published  it  was  commonly  considered  as  an  antidote  or 
an  answer  to  the  more  captivating  representations  of 
"The  Deserted  Village."  Compared  with  this  cele- 
brated author,  he  wiU  be  found,  we  think,  to  have  more 
vigour  and  less  delicacy ;  and  while  he  must  be  admitted 
to  be  inferior  in  the  fine  finish  and  uniform  beauty  of 
his  composition,  we  cannot  help  considering  him  as  supe- 
rior, both  in  the  variety  and  the  truth  of  his  pictures. 
Instead  of  that  uniform  tint  of  pensive  tenderness  which 
overspreads  the  whole  poetry  of  Goldsmith,  we  find  in 
Mr.  Crabbe  many  gleams  of  gaiety  and  humour.  Though 
his  habitual  views  of  life  are  more  gloomy  than  those  of 
his  rival,  his  poetical  temperament  seems  far  more  cheer- 
ftd ;  and  when  the  occasions  of  sorrow  and  rebuke  are 
gone  by,  he  can  collect  himself  for  stircastic  pleasantry, 
or  unbend  in  innocent  playfiilness.  His  diction,  though 
generally  pure  and  powerfiil,  is  sometimes  harsh,  and 
sometimes  quaint ;  and  he  has  occasionally  admitted  a 
couplet  or  two  in  a  state  so  unfinished,  as  to  give  a  cha- 
racter of  inelegance  to  the  passages  in  which  they  occur, 
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With  a  taste  less  disciplined  and  less  fastidious  than  that 
of  Goldsmith,  he  has  in  our  apprehension,  a  keener  eye 
for  observation,  and  a  readier  hand  for  the  delineation  of 
what  he  has  observed.  There  is  less  poetical  keeping  in 
his  whole  performance ;  but  the  groups  of  which  it  con- 
sists are  conceived,  we  think,  with  equal  genius,  and 
drawn  with  greater  spirit  as  well  as  far  greater  fidelity. 

It  is  not  quite  fair,  perhaps,  thus  to  draw  a  detailed 
parallel  between  a  Uving  poet,  and  one  whose  reputation 
has  been  sealed  by  death,  and  by  the  immutable  sen- 
tence of  a  surviving  generation.  Yet  there  are  so  few 
of  his  contemporaries  to  whom  Mr.  Crabbe  bears  any 
resemblance,  that  we  can  scarcely  explain  our  opinion  of 
his  merit,  without  comparing  him  to  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors. There  is  one  set  of  writers,  indeed  from  whose 
works  those  of  Mr.  Crabbe  might  receive  all  that  eluci- 
dation which  results  from  contrast,  and  from  aa  entire 
opposition  in  all  points  of  taste  aad  opinion.  We  allude 
now  to  the  Wordworths,  and  the  Southeys,  and  Cole- 
ridges,  and  aU  that  ambitious  fraternity,  that,  with  good 
intentions  and  extraordinary  talents,  are  labouring  to 
bring  back  our  poetry  to  the  fantastical  oddity  and  puling 
childishness  of  Withers,  Quarles,  or  Marvel.  These  gen- 
tlemen write  a  great  deal  about  rustic  life,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Crabbe ;  ^and  they  even  agree  with  him  in  dwelling 
much  on  its  discomforts ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  oppo- 
site than  the  views  they  take  of  the  subject,  or  the  manner 
in  which  they  execute  their  representation  of  them. 

Mr.  Crabbe  exhibits  the  common  people  of  England 
pretty  much  as  they  are,  and  as  they  must  appear  to 
every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  examining  into 
their  condition ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  renders  his 
sketches  in  a  very  high  degree  interesting  and  beautiful 
— by  selecting  what  is  most  fit  for  description — by 
grouping  them  into  such  forms  as  must  catch  the  atten- 
tion or  awake  the  memory — and  by  scattering  over  the 
whole  such  traits  of  moral  sensibility,  of  sarcasm,  and 
of  deep  reflection,  as  every  one  must  feel  to  be  natural, 
and  own  to  be  powerful.  The  gentlemen  of  the  new 
school,  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely  ever  condescend  to 
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take  their  subjects  from  any  description  of  persons  at  all 
known  to  the  common  inhabitants  of  the  world;  but 
invent  for  themselves  certain  whimsical  and  unheard-of 
beings,  to  whom  they  impute  some  fantastical  combina- 
tion of  feelings,  and  then  labour  to  excite  our  sympathy 
for  them,  either  by  placing  them  in  incredible  situations, 
or  by  some  istrained  and  exaggerated  moralisation  of  a 
vague  and  tragical  description.  Mr.  Crabbe,  in  short, 
shows  us  something  which  we  have  all  seen,  or  may  see, 
in  real  life ;  and  draws  from  it  such  feelings  and  such 
reflections  as  every  human  being  must  acknowledge  that 
it  is  calculated  to  excite.  He  delights  us  by  the  truth, 
and  vivid  and  picturesque  beauty  of  his  representations, 
and  by  the  W  and  pathos  of  the  sensatioL  with  which 
we  feel  that  they  are  connected.  Mr  Wordsworth  and 
his  associates,  on  the  other  hand,  introduce  us  to  beings 
whose  existence  was  not  previously  suspected  by  the 
acutest  observers  of  nature ;  and  excite  an  interest  for 
them — where  they  do  excite  any  interest — more  by  an 
eloquent  and  refined  analysis  of  their  own  capricious 
feelings,  than  by  any  obvious  or  intelligible  ground  of 
sympathy  in  their  situation. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Lyrical  Ballads, 
or  the  more  recent  publications  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  wiU 
scarcely  deny  the  justice  of  this  representation ;  but  in 
order  to  vindicate  it  to  such  as  do  not  enjoy  that  advan- 
tage, we  must  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  hasty  references 
to  the  former,  and  by  far  the  least  exceptional  of  those 
productions. 

A  village  schoolmaster,  for  instance,  is  a  pretty  com- 
mon poetical  character.  Groldsmith  has  drawn  lum  in- 
imitably ;  so  has  Shenstone,  with  the  slight  change  of 
sex ;  and  Mr.  Crabbe,  in  two  passages,  has  followed  their 
footsteps.  Now,  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  a  village  school- 
master also — a  personage  who  makes  no  small  figure  in 
three  or  four  of  his  poems.  But  by  what  traits  is  this 
worthy  old  gentleman  delineated  by  the  new  poet  ?  No 
pedantry — no  innocent  vanity  of  learning — no  mixture 
of  indulgence  with  the  pride  of  power,  and  of  poverty 
with   the  consciousness   of  rare    acquirements.     Every 
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feature  which  belongs  to  the  situation,  or  marks  the  char 
racter  in  common  apprehension,  is  scomfuUy  discarded 
by  Mr.  Wordsworth ;  who  represents  his  grey-haired 
rustic  pedagogue  as  a  sort  of  half  crazy,  sentimental 
persdn,  V^  with  fine  feelings,  constitutional  merri- 
ment,  and  a  most  humorous  melancholy.  Here  are  the 
two  stanzas  in  which  this  consistent  and  intelligible  cha- 
racter is  portrayed.  The  diction  is  at  least  as  new  as 
the  conception. 

"  The  sighs  which  Matthew  heav'd  were  sighs 
Of  one  tir'd  out  within  and  madness ; 
The  tears  which  came  to  Matthew  s  eyes 
Were  tears  of  light — the  oU  of  gladness, 

"  Yet  sometimes,  when  the  secret  cup 

Of  still  and  serious  thought  went  round 
He  seem'd  as  if  he  drank  it  up. 

He  felt  with  spirit  so  profound. 
Thou  soul  of  God's  best  earthly  mcnddf^'  &c. 

A  frail  dan^el  again  is  a  character  common  enough 
in  all  poems ;  and  one  upon  which  many  fine  and  pathe- 
tic lines  have  been  expended.  Mr.  Wordsworth  has 
written  more  than  three  htmdred  on  the  subject:  but, 
instead  of  new  images  of  tenderness,  or  delicate  •  re- 
presentation of  intelligible  feelings,  he  has  contrived  to 
tell  us  nothing  whatever  of  the  unfortunate  fair  one,  but 
that  her  name  is  Martha  Eay  ;  and  that  she  goes  up  to 
the  top  of  a  hill,  in  a  red  cloak,  and  cries  "  O  misery ! " 
All  the  rest  of  the  poem  is  filled  with  a  description  of  an 
old  thorn  and  a  pond,  and  of  the  silly  stories  which  the 
neighbouring  old  women  told  about  them. 

The  sports  of  childhood,  and  the  untimely  death  of 
promising  youth,  is  also  a  common  topic  for  poetry.  Mr. 
Wordsworth  has  made  some  blank  verse  about  it ;  but, 
instead  of  the  delightful  and  picturesque  sketches  with 
which  so  many  authors  of  moderate  talent  have  pre- 
sented us  on  this  inviting  subject,  all  that  he  is  pleased  to 
communicate  of  his  rustic  child,  is,  that  he  used  to  amuse 
himself  with  shouting  to  the  owls,  and  hearing  them  an- 
swer. To  make  amends  for  this  brevity,  the  process  of 
}  is  mimicry  is  most  accurately  described. 
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"  With  fingers  interwoven,  both  hands 


Pressed  closely  palm  to  palm,  and  to  his  mouth 
Uplifted,  he,  as  through  an  instrument. 
Blew  mimic  hootings  to  the  silent  owls, 
That  they  might  answer  him."  — 

This  is  all  we  hear  of  him ;  and  for  the  sake  of  this 
one  accomplishment,  we  are  told,  that  the  author  has 
frequently  stood  mute,  and  gazed  on  his  grave  for  half 
an  hour  together ! 

Love,  and  the  fantasies  of  lovers,  have  afforded  an 
ample  theme  to  poets  of  all  ages.  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
however,  has  thought  fit  to  compose  a  piece,  illustrating 
this  copious  subject  by  one  single  thought.  A  lover  trots 
away  to  see  his  mistress  one  fine  evening,  gazing  jail  the 
way  on  the  moon ;  when  he  comes  to  her  door, 

"  0  mercy !  to  myself  I  cried, 
If  Lucy  should  he  dead." 

And  there  the  poem  ends ! 

Now,  we  leave  it  to  any  reader  of  common  candour 
and  discernment  to  say,  whether  these  representations  of 
character  and  sentiment  are  drawn  from  that  eternal  and 
universal  standard  of  truth  and  nature,  which  every  one 
is  knowing  enough  to  recognise,  and  no  one  great 
enough  to  depart  from  with  impimity ;  or  whether  they 
are  not  formed,  as  we  have  ventured  to  allege,  upon 
certain  fantastic  and  affected  peculiarities  in  the  mind  or 
fancy  of  the  author,  into  which  it  is  most  improbable 
that  many  of  his  readers  will  enter,  and  which  cannot, 
in  some  cases,  be  comprehended  without  much  effort  and 
explanation.  Instead  of  multiplying  iustances  of  these 
wide  and  wilful  aberrations  from  ordinary  nature  it 
may  be  more  satisfactory  to  produce  the  author's  own 
admission  of  the  narrowness  of  the  plan  upon  which  he 
writes,  and  of  the  very  extraordinary  circumstances 
which  he  himself  sometimes  thinks  it  necessary  for  his 
readers  to  keep  in  view,  if  they  would  wish  to  under- 
stand the  beauty  or  propriety  of  his  delineations. 

A  pathetic  tale  of  guilt  or  superstition  may  be  told, 
we  are  apt  to  fancy,  by  the  poet  himself,  in  his  general 
character  of  poet,  with  full  as  much  effect  as  by  any 
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other  person.  An  old  nurse,  at  any  rate,  or  a  monk  or 
parish  clerk,  is  always  at  hand  to  give  gr,ace  to  such  a 
narration.  None  of  these,  however,  would  satisfy  Mr. 
Wordsworth.  He  has  written  a  lone  poem  of  this  sort, 
in  which  he  thinks  it  indispensably  necessary  to  apprise 
the  reader,  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  represent  the 
language  and  sentiments  of  a  particular  character  —  of 
which  character  he  adds,  "  the  reader  will  have  a 
general  notion,  if  he  has  ever  known  a  man,  a  captain  of 
a  small  trading  vessel^  for  example,  who,  being  past  the 
middle  age  of  life^  has  retired  upon  an  annuity^  or  small 
independent  income^  to  some  village  or  cotmtry  town,  of 
which  he  was  not  a  native^  or  in  which  he  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  live !  " 

Now,  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt,  whether,  among 
all  the  readers  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  (few  or  many),  there 
is  a  single  individual  who  has  had  the  happiness  of 
knowing  a  person  of  this  very  peculiar  description ;  or 
who  is  capable  of  forming  any  sort  of  conjecture  of  the 
particular  disposition  and  turn  of  thinking  which  such  a 
combination  of  attributes  would  be  apt  to  produce.  To 
us,  we  will  confess,  the  annonce  appears  as  ludicrous 
and  absurd  as  it  would  be  in  the  author  of  an  ode  or 
an  epic  to  say,  "  Of  this  piece  the  reader  will  neces- 
sarily form  a  very  erroneous  judgment,  unless  he  is  ap- 
prised, that  it  was  written  by  a  pale  man  in  a  green  coat 
— sitting  cross-legged  on  an  oaken  stool — ^with  a  scratch 
on  his  nose,  and  a  spelling  dictionary  on  the  table."  ♦ 

*  Some  of  our  readers  may  have  a  curiosity  to  know  in  what 
manner  this  old  annuitant  captain  does  actually  express  himself  in 
the  village  of  his  adoption.  For  their  gratification,  we  annex  the  two 
first  stanzas  of  his  stoTy;  in  which,  with  all  the  attention  we  have 
heen  able  to  bestow,  we  have  been  utterly  unable  to  detect  any  traits 
that  can  be  supposed  to  characterise  either  a  seaman,  an  annuitant,  or  a 
stranger  in  a  coimtry  town.  It  is  a  style,  on  the  contrary,  which  we 
should  ascribe,  without  hesitation,  to  a  certain  poetical  fraternity  in  the 
West  of  England ;  and  whieh,  we  verily  believe,  never  was,  and  never 
will  be,  used  by  any  one  out  of  that  fraternity. 

**  There  is  a  thorn  —  it  looks  so  old, 
In  truth,  you'd  find  it  hard  to  say, 
How  it  could  ever  have  been  young ! 
It  looks  so  old  and  grey. 
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From  these  childish  and  absurd  affectations,  we  turn 
with  pleasure  to  the  manly  sense  and  correct  picturing 
of  Mr.  Crabbe ;  and,  after  being  dazzled  and  made  giddy 
with  the  elaborate  raptures  and  obscure  originalities  of 
these  new  artists,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  again  with  the 
spirit  and  nature  of  our  old  masters,  in  the  nervous 
pages  of  the  author  now  before  us. 

The  poem  that  stands  first  in  the  volume,  is  that  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  as  having  been  first  given 
to  the  public  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  so 
old,  and  has  of  late  been  so  scarce,  that  it  is  probably 
new  to  many  of  our  readers.  We  shall  venture,  there- 
fore, to  give  a  few  extracts  from  it  as  a  specimen  of 
Mr.  Crabbe's  original  style  of  composition.  We  have 
already  hinted  at  the  description  of  the  Parish  Work- 
house, and  iQsert  it  as  an  example  of  no  common 
poetry: —  • 

"  There  is  yon  house  that  holds  the  parish  poor, 
Whose  walls  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  broken  door ; 
There,  where  the  putrid  vapours  flagging  play, 
And  the  dull  wheel  hums  doleful  through  the  day ; 
There  children  dwell  who  know  no  parents*  care ; 
Parents,  who  know  no  children's  love,  dwell  there ; 
Heartbroken  matrons  on  their  joyless  bed, 
Forsaken  wives,  and  mothers  never  wed ; 

Not  higher  than  a  two-years'  child. 

It  stands  erect ;  this  aged  thorn ! 
No  leaves  it  has,  no  thorny  points ; 
It  is  a  mass  of  knotted  joints : 

A  wretched  thing  forlorn. 
It  stands  erect ;  and  like  a  stone. 
With  lichens  it  is  overgrown. 

"  Like  rock  or  stone,  it  is  overgrown 

With  lichens ;  —  to  the  very  top ; 
And  hung  with  heavy  tufts  of  moss 

A  melancholy  crop. 
Up  from  the  earth  tliese  mosses  creep. 

And  this  poor  thorn,  they  clasp  it  round 
So  close,  you'd  say  that  they  were  bent, 
With  plain  and  manifest  intent  I 

To  drag  it  to  the  ground ; 
And  all  had  join'd  in  one  endeavour, 
To  bury  this  poor  thorn  for  ever." 

And  this,  it  seems,  is  Nature,  and  Pathos,  and  Poetrv  I 
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Dejected  vridows  with  unheeded  tears, 
And  crippled  age  with  more  than  childhood-fears ; 
The  lame,  the  blind,  and  far  the  happiest  they ! 
The  moping  idiot  and  the  madman  gay. 

*'  Here,  too,  the  sick  their  final  doom  receive. 
Here  brought  amid  the  scenes  of  grief,  to  grieve ; 
Where  the  loud  groans  from  some  sad  chamber  flow, 
Mixt  with  the  clamours  of  the  crowd  below. 

"  Say  ye,  opprest  by  some  fantastic  woes. 
Some  jarring  nerve  that  baffles  your  repose ; 
Who  with  sad  prayers  the  weary  doctor  tease. 
To  name  the  nameless  ever-new  disease ; 
How  would  ye  bear  in  real  pain  to  lie, 
Despised,  neglected,  left  alone  to  die  ? 
How  would  ye  bear  to  draw  your  latest  breath. 
Where  all  that's  wretched  paves  the  way  for  death  ? 

"  Such  is  that  room  which  one  rude  beam  divides, 
And  naked  rafters  form  the  sloping  sides ;   * 
Where  the  vile  bands  that  bind  that  thatch  are  seen, 
And  lath  and  mud  are  all  that  lie  between ; 
Save  one  dull  pane,  that,  coarsely  patched,  gives'  way 
To  the  rude  tempest,  yet  excludes  the  day : 
Here,  on  a  matted  flock,  with  dust  overspread, 
The  drooping  wretch  reclines  his  languid  head ; 
For  him  no  hand  the  cordial  cup  applies,"  &c. —  p.  12 — 14. 

The  consequential  ajJbthecary,  who  gives  an  impatient 
attendance  in  these  abodes  of  misery,  is  admirably  de- 
scribed ;  but  we  pass  to  the  last  scene : — 

'*  Now  to  the  church  behold  the  mourners  come. 
Sedately  torpid  and  devoutly  dumb ; 
The  village  children  now  their  games  suspend, 
To  see  the  bier  that  bears  their  ancient  friend ; 
For  he  was  one  in  all  their  idle  sport. 
And  like  a  monarch  ruled  their  little  court ; 
The  pliant  bow  he  form'd,  the  flying  ball. 
The  bat,  the  wicket,  were  his  labours  all ; 
Him  now  they  follow  to  his  grave,  and  stand, 
Silent  and  sad,  and  gazing,  hand  in  hand ; 
While  bending  low,  their  eager  eyes  explore 
The  mingled  relics  of  the  parish  poor  1 
The  bell  tolls  late,  the  moping  owl  flies  round, 
Fear  marks  the  flight  and  magnifies  the  sound ; 
The  busy  priest,  detain 'd  by  weightier  care, 
Defers  his  duty  till  the  day  of  prayer  ; 
And  waiting  long,  the  crowd  retire  distrest. 
To  think  a  poor  man's  bones  should  lie  unblest." — p.  16,  17. 

The  scope  of  the  poem  is  to  show,  that  the  villagers 
of  real   life  have   no   resemblance   to  the  villagers  of 
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poetry:  that  poverty,  in  sober  truth,  is  very  uncomforf. 
able;  and  vice  by  no  means  confined  to  the  opulent. 
The  following  peussage  is  powerfiilly,  and  finely  written: — 

"  Or  will  you  deem  them  amply  paid  in  bealtb, 
Labour's  fair  cbild,  that  languisbes  with  wealth  ? 
Go  then !  and  see  them  rising  with  the  sun, 
Through  a  long  course  of  daily  toil  to  run ; 
See  them  beneath  the  dog-star's  raging  beat. 
When  the  knees  tremble  and  the  temples  beat ; 
Behold  them,  leaning  on  their  scythes,  look  o'er 
The  labour  past,  and  toils  to  come  explore ; 
Through  fens  and  marshy  moors  their  steps  pursue, 
When  their  warm  pores  imbibe  the  evening  dew. 

"  There  may  you  see  the  youth  of  slender  frame 
Contend  with  weakness,  weariness,  and  shame : 
Yet  urg'd  along,  and  proudly  loath  to  yield. 
He  strives  to  join  his  fellows  of  the  field ; 
Till  long-contending  nature  droops  at  last ; 
Declining  health  rejects  his  poor  repast ! 
His  cheerless  spouse  the  coming  danger  sees, 
And  mutual  murmurs  urge  the  slow  disease. 

"  Yet  grant  them  health,  'tis  not  for  us  to  tell, 
Though  the  head  droops  not,  that  the  heart  is  well ; 
Or  wUl  you  praise  that  homely,  healthy  iaxe, 
Plenteous  and  plain,  that  happy  peasants  share  ? 
Oh !  trifle  not  with  wants  you  cannot  feel ! 
Nor  mock  the  ndseiy  of  a  stinted  meal ; 
Homely  not  wholesome  —  plain  not  plenteous  —  such 
As  you  who  praise  would  never  deign  to  touch ! 

**  Ye  gentle  souls,  who  dream  of  rural  ease, 
Whom  the  smooth  stream  and  smoother  sonnet  please; 
Go !  if  the  peaceful  cot  your  praises  share, 
Go  look  wi^n,  and  ask  if  peace  be  there : 
If  peace  be  his  —  that  drooping,  weaiy  sire, 
Or  theirs,  that  ofispring  round  their  feeble  fire ! 
Or  hers,  that  matron  pale,  whose  trembling  hand 
Turns  on  the  wretched  hearth  th'  expiring  brand." — 

p.  8*-10.- 

We  shall  only  give  one  other  extract  from  this  poem  ; 
and  we  select  the  following  fine  description  of  that  pecu- 
liar sort  of  barrenness  which  prevails  along  the  sandy 
and  thinly  inhabited  shores  of  the  Channel ;  — 

**  Lo !  where  the  heath,  with  with  ring  bmke  grown  o*er. 
Lends  the  light  turf  that  warms  the  neighbouring  poor; 
From  thence  a  length  of  burning  sand  appears. 
Where  the  thin  harvest  waves  its  wither'd  ears ; 
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There  thistles  stretch  their  prickly  arms  afar» 

And  to  the  ragged  infant  threaten  war ; 

There  poppies  nodding,  mock  the  hope  of  toil, 

There  the  blue  bugloss  paints  the  sterile  soil : 

Hardy  and  high,  abo^e  the  slender  sheaf, 

The  slimy  mallow  waves  her  silky  leaf; 

0*er  the  young  shoot  the  charlock  throws  a  shade, 

And  clasping  tares  cling  round  the  sickly  blade ; 

With  mingled  tints  the  rocky  coasts  aboimd, 

And  a  sad  splendour  vainly  shines  around.*' — p.  5,  6. 

The  next  poem,  and  the  longest  in  the  volume,  is  now 
presented  for  the  first  time  to  the  public.  It  is  dedicated, 
like  the  former,  to  the  delineation  of  rural  life  and  cha- 
racters, and  is  entitled,  "  The  Village  Register ;"  and, 
upon  a  very  simple  but  singular  plan,  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  viz.  Baptisms,  Marriages,  and  Burials.  After 
an  introductory  and  general  view  of  village  manners,  the 
reverend  author  proceeds  to  present  his  readers  with  an 
account  of  all  the  remarkable  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
funerals,  that  appear  on  his  register  for  the  preceding 
year ;  with  a  sketch  of  the  character  and  behaviour  of 
the  respective  parties,  and  such  reflections  and  exhorta- 
tions as  are  suggested  by  the  subject.  The  poem  con- 
sists, therefore,  of  a  series  of  portraits  taken  from 
the  middling  and  lower  ranks  of  rustic  life,  and  deli- 
neated on  occasions  at  once  more  common  and  more  in- 
teresting, than  any  other  that  could  well  be  imagined. 
They  are  selected,  we  think,  vnth  great  judgment,  and 
drawn  with  inimitable  accuracy  and  strength  of  colour- 
ing. They  are  finished  with  much  more  minuteness  and 
detail,  indeed,  than  the  more  general  pictures  in  "  The 
Village ;"  and,  on  this  account,  may  appear  occasionally 
deficient  in  comprehension,  or  in  dignity.  They  are,  no 
doubt,  executed  in  some  instances  with  too  much  of  a 
Chinese  accuracy;  and  enter  into  details  which  many 
readers  may  pronounce  tedious  and  unnecessary.  Yet 
there  is  a  justness  and  force  in  the  representation  which 
is  entitled  to  something  more  than  indulgence;  and 
though  several  of  the  groups  are  composed  of  low  and 
disagreeable  subjects,  still,  we  think  that  some  allowance 
is  to  be  made  for  the  author's  plan  of  giving  a  full  and 
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exact  view  of  village  life,  which  could  not  possibly  be 
accomplished  without  including  those  baser  varieties. 
He  aims  at  an  important  moral  effect  by  this  exhibition; 
and  must  not  be  defrauded  either  of  that,  or  of  the 
praise  which  is  due  to  the  coarser  efforts  of  his  pen,  out 
of  deference  to  the  sickly  delicacy  of  his  more  fastidious 
readers.  We  admit,  however,  that  there  is  more  care- 
lessness, as  well  as  more  quaintness  in  this  poem  than  in 
the  other ;  and  that  he  has  now  aad  then  apparently 
heaped  up  circimistances  rather  to  gratify  his  own  taste 
for  detail  and  accumulation,  than  to  give  any  additional 
effect  to  his  description.  With  this  general  observation, 
we  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  abstract 
and  citations. 

The  poem  begins  with  a  general  view,  first  of  the 
industrious  and  contented  villager,  and  then  of  the  pro- 
fligate and  disorderly.  The  first  compartment  is  not  so 
striking  as  the  last.  Mr.  Crabbe,  it  seems,  has  a  set  of 
smugglers  among  his  flock,  who  inhabit  what  is  called 
the  Street  in  his  village.  There  is  nothing  comparable 
to  the  following  description,  but  some  of  the  prose 
sketches  of  Mandeville :  — 

*'  Here,  in  cabal,  a  disputatious  crew 
Each  evening  meet ;  the  sot,  the  cheat,  the  shrew ; 
Riots  are  nightly  heard  —  the  curse,  the  cries 
Of  beaten  wife,  perverse  in  her  replies : 
Boys  in  their  first  stoPn  rags,  to  swear  begin. 
And  girls,  who  know  not  sex,  are  skill'd  in  gin ! 
Snarers  and  smugglers  here  their  gains  divide. 
Ensnaring  females  here  their  victims  hide ; 
And  here  is  one,  the  Sibyl  of  the  Row, 
Who  knows  all  secrets,  or  affects  to  know. — 

**  See !  on  the  floor,-  what  frowzy  patches  rest ! 
What  nauseous  fragments  on  yon  fractured  chest ! 
What  downy-dust  beneath  yon  window-seat ! 
And  round  these  posts  that  serve  this  bed  for  feet ; 
This  bed  where  all  those  tatter'd  garments  lie. 
Worn  by  each  sex,  and  now  per  force  thrown  by. 

**  See  I  as  we  gaze,  an  in&mt  lifts  it  head, 
Left  by  neglect,  and  burrowed  in  that  bed ; 
The  mother-gossip  has  the  love  supprest, 
An  in&nt's  cry  once  wakened  in  her  breast,''  &c.  S^. 

**  Here  are  no  wheels  for  either  wool  or  flax, 
.  But  packs  of  cards  —  made  up  of  sundry  packs ; 
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Here  are  no  books,  but  ballads  on  the  wall, 
Are  some  abusive,  and  indecent  all ; 
Pistols  are  here,  unpair'd ;  with  nets  and  hooks, 
Of  eyery  kind,  for  rivers,  ponds,  and  brooks ; 
And  ample  flask  that  nightly  rovers  fill. 
With  recent  poison  from  the  Dutchman's  still ; 
A  box  of  tools  with  wires  of  various  size, 
Frocks,  wigs,  and  hats,  for  night  or  day  disguise, 
And  bludgeons  stout  to  gain  or  guard  a  prize.  — 

"  Here  his  poor  bird,  &'  inhuman  cocker  brings. 
Arms  his  hard  heel,  and  clips  his  golden  wings ; 
With  spicy  food  th'  impatient  spirit  feeds. 
And  shouts  and  curses  as  the  battle  bleeds : 
Struck  through  the  brain,  deprived  of  both  his  eyes, 
The  vanquish'd  bird  must  combat  till  he  dies ! 
Must  faintly  peck  at  his  victorious  foe, 
And  reel  and  stagger  at  each  feeble  blow ; 
When  £Edl*n,  the  savage  grasps  his  dabbled  plumes. 
His  blood-stain'd  arms,  for  other  deaths  assumes ; 
And  damns  the  craven-fowl,  that  lost  his  stake, 
And  only  bled  and  perished  for  his  sake !" — p.  40 — 44. 

Mr.  Crabbe  now  opens  his  chronicle ;  and  the  first 
babe  that  appears  on  the  list  is  a  natural  child  of  the 
miller's  daughter,  This  damsel  fell  in  love  with  a  sailor ; 
but  her  father  refiised  his  consent,  and  no  priest  would 
unite  them  without  it.  The  poor  girl  yielded  to  her 
passion ;  and  her  lover  went  to  sea,  to  seek  a  portion  for 
his  bride : — 

"  Then  came  the  days  of  shame,  the  grievous  night, 
The  vaiying  look,  the  wand'ring  appetite ; 
The  joy  assumed,  while  sorrow  dimm'd  the  eyes. 
The  forc'd  sad  smiles  that  followed  sudden  sighs, 
And  every  art,  long  us^d,  but  us'd  in  vain. 
To  hide  tJiy  progress.  Nature,  and  thy  pain. 

**  Day  after  day  were  past  in  grief  and  pain. 
Week  after  week,  nor  came  the  youth  again ; 
Her  boy  was  bom  :  —  No  lads  nor  lasses  came 
To  grace  the  rite  or  give  the  child  a  name ; 
Nor  grave  conceited  nurse,  of  office  proud. 
Bore  the  young  Christian,  roaring  through  the  crowd ; 
In  a  small  chamber  was  my  office  done, 
Where  blinks,  through  papered  panes,  the  setting  sun ; 
Where  noisy  sparrows,  perch 'd  on  penthouse  near, 
Chirp  tuneless  joy,  and  mock  the  frequent  tear." — 

"  Throughout  the  lanes,  she  glides  at  evening*s  close, 
There  softly  lulls  her  infant  to  repose ; 
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Then  sits  and  gazes,  but  with  viewless  look, 

As  gilds  the  moon  the  rimpling  of  the  brook ; 

Then  sings  her  vespers,  but  in  voice  so  low. 

She  hears  their  murmurs  as  the  waters  flow; 

And  she  too  murmurs,  and  begins  to  find 

The  solemn  wanderings  of  a  wounded  mind ! "  —  p.  47  —  49. 

,  We  pass  the  rest  of  the  Baptisms ;  and  proceed  to  the 
more  interesting  chapter  of  Marriages.  The  first  pair 
here  is  an  old  snug  bachelor,  who,  in  the  first  days  of 
dotage,  had  married  his  maid-servant.  The  reverend 
Mr.  Crabbe  is  very  facetious  on  this  match;  and  not 
very  scrupulously  delicate. 

The  following  picture,  though  liable  in  part  to  the 
same  objection,  is  perfect,  we  think,  in  that  style  of 
drawing:  — 

"  Next  at  our  altar  stood  a  luckless  pair, 
Brought  by  strong  psjBsions  —  and  a  warrant  —  tliere ; 
By  long  rent  cloc^,  hung  loosely,  strove  the  bride, 
From  ev'ry  eye,  what  all  perceiv'd,  to  hide ; 
While  the  boy-bridegroom,  shuffling  in  his  pace. 
Now  hid  awhile,  and  then  exposed,  his  face ; 
As  shame  alternately  with  anger  strove 
The  brain,  confus*d  with  muddy  ale,  to  move  I 
In  haste  and  stammering  he  performed  his  part. 
And  looked  the  rage  that  rankled  in  his  heart. 
Low  spake  the  lass,  and  lisp*d  and  minc'd  the  while; 
Looked  on  the  lad,  and  fiEuntly  tried  to  smile ; 
With  soft'ned  speech  and  humbled  tone  she  strove 
To  stir  the  embers  of  departed  love ; 
While  he  a  tyrant,  frowning  walked  before, 
Felt  the  poor  purse,  and  sought  the  public  door ; 
She  sadly  following  in  submission  went, 
And  saw  the  final  shilling  foully  spent ! 
Then  to  her  £ather*s  hut  the  pair  withdrew. 
And  bade  to  love  and  comfort  long  adieu !  " — p.  74,  75. 

The  next  bridal  is  that  of  Phoebe  Dawson,  the  most 
innocent  and  beautiful  of  all  the  village  maidens.  We 
give  the  following  pretty  description  of  her  courtship :  — 

**  Now,  through  the  lane,  up  hill,  and  cross  the  green, 
(Seen  but  by  few,  and  blushing  to  be  seen  — 
Dejected,  thoughtful,  anxious,  and  afraid,) 
Led  by  the  lover,  walked  the  silent  maid : 
Slow  through  the  meadows  rov'd  they,  many  a  mile, 
Toy*d  by  each  bank,  and  trifled  at  each  stile; 
Where,  as  he  painted  every  blissful  view, 
And  highly  coloured  what  he  strongly  drew, 
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The  pensive  damsel,  pix>ne  to  tender  feai«, 

Dimm'd  the  fair  prospect  with  prophetic  teai^s."  —  p.  76,  77. 

This  is  the  taking  side  of  the  picture :  At  the  end  of 
two  years,  here  is  the  reverse.  Nothing  can  be  more 
touching,  we  think,  than  the  quiet  suffermg  and  solitary 
hysterics  of  this  ill-fated  young  woman :  — 

*'  Lo !  now  with  red  rent  cloak  and  bonnet  black,  * 

And  torn  green  gown,  loose  hanging  at  her  back, 

One  who  an  infant  in  her  arms  sustains. 

And  seems,  with  patience,  striving  with  her  pains ; 

Pinch'd  are  her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for  bread. 

Whose  c€Lres  are  growing,  and  whose  hopes  are  fled ! 

Pale  her  parched  lips,  her  heavy  eyes  sunk  low. 

And  tears  unnotic'd  from  their  channels  flow ; 

Serene  her  manner,  till  some  sudden  pain 

Frets  the  meek  soul,  and  then  she's  calm  again !  — 

Her  broken  pitcher  to  the  pool  she  takes 

And  every  step  with  cautious  terror  makes ; 

For  not  edone  that  infismt  in  her  arms. 

But  nearer  cause,  maternal  fear,  alarms ! 

With  water  burden'd,  then  she  picks  her  way. 

Slowly  and  cautious,  in  the  clinging  clay ; 

Till  in  mid-green  she  trusts  a  place  imsoimd. 

And  deeply  plunges  in  th'  adhesive  ground ; 

From  whence  her  slender  foot  ^th  pain  she  takes,"  &c. 
**  And  now  her  path,  but  not  her  peace,  she  gains, 

Safe  from  her  task,  but  shiv'ring  with  her  pains ;  — 

Her  home  she  reaches,  open  leaves  the  door. 

And  placing  first  her  infant  on  the  floor, 

She  bares  her  bosom  to  the  wind,  and  sits. 

And  sobbing  struggles  with  the  rising  fits ! 

In  vain !  —  they  come  —  she  feels  th'  inflaming  ghef. 

That  shuts  the  swelling  bosom  from  relief; 

That  speaks  in  feeble  cries  a  soul  distrest. 

Or  the  sad  laugh  that  cannot  be  represt ; 

The  neighbour-matron  leaves  her  wheel,  and  flies 

With  all  the  aid  her  poverty  supplies ; 

Unfee'd,  the  caHa  of  nature  she  obeys. 

Nor  led  by  profit,  nor  allur'd  by  praise ; 

And  waiting  long,  till  these  contentions  cease. 

She  speaks  of  comfort,  and  departs  in  peace." — p.  77,  78. 

The  ardent  lover,  it  seems,  turned  out  a  brutal  hus- 
band :  — 

*'  If  present,  railing,  till  he  saw  her  pained ; 
If  absent,  spending  what  their  labours  gain'd : 
Till  that  fair  form  in  want  and  sickness  pin'd, 
And  hope  and  comfort  fled  that  gentle  mind/'  —  p.  79. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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It  may  add  to  the  interest  which  some  readers  will 
take  in  this  simple  story,  to  he  told,  that  it  was  the  last 
piece  of  poetry  that  was  read  to  Mr.  Fox  during  his  fatal 
illness ;  and  that  he  examined  and  made  some  flattering 
remarks  on  the  manuscript  of  it  a  few  days  hefore  his 
death. 

•We  are  ohliged  to  pass  over  the  rest  of  the  Marriages, 
though  some  of  them  are  extremely  characteristic  and 
heautiful,  and  to  proceed  to  the  Burials.  Here  we  have 
a  great  variety  of  portraits,  —  the  old  drunken  innkeeper 
—  the  bustling  farmer's  wife  —  the  infant  —  and  next 
the  lady  of  the  manor.  The  following  description  of 
her  deserted  mansion  is  striking,  and  in  the  good  old 
taste  of  Pope  and  Dryden :  — 

—  "  Forsaken  stood  the  hall, 
Worms  ate  the  floors,  the  tapestry  fled  the  wall ; 
No  Are  the  kitchen's  cheerless  grate  displayed ; 
No  cheerful  light  the  long-clo8*d  sash  eonvey'd ; 
The  crawhng  worm  that  turns  a  summer  fly, 
Here  spun  his  shroud  and  laid  him  up  to  die 
The  winter-death ;  —  upon  the  hed  of  state, 
The  bat,  shrill-shrieking,  woo'd  his  flick  nng  mate  : 
To  empty  rooms,  the  curious  came  no  more, 
From  empty  cellars,  tum'd  the  angry  poor. 
And  surly  beggars  curs*d  the  ever-bolted  door. 
To  one  small  room  the  steward  found  his  way, 
Where  tenants  followed  to  complain  and  pay.  —  p.  104, 105. 

The  old  maid  follows  next  to  the  shades  of  mortality. 
The  description  of  her  house,  furniture,  and  person,  is 
admirahle,  and  affords  a  fine  specimen  of  Mr.  Crahhe's 
most  minute  finishing ;  but  it  is  too  long  for  extracting. 
We  rather  present  our  readers  with  a  part  of  the  char 
racter  of  Isaac  Ashford :  — 
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Next  to  these  ladies,  but  ui  nought  allied, 
A  noble  peasant,  Isaac  Ashford,  died. 
Noble  he  was  —  contemning  all  things  mean, 
His  truth  unquestioned,  and  his  soul  serene : 
Of  no  man's  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid : 
At  no  man's  question  Isaac  look'd  dismayed : 
Shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace,"  &c. 
**  Were  others  joyful,  he  looked  smiling  on, 
And  gave  allowance  where  he  needed  none ; 
Yet  far  was  he  from  stoic-pride  remov*d ; 
He  felt,  with  many,  and  he  warmly  lov'd : 
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I  marked  his  action,  Yihen  his  infant  died. 
And  an  old  neighbour  for  offence  was  tried ; 
The  still  tears,  stealing  down  that  fiuTOw'd  cheek, 
Spoke  pity  plainer  than  the  tongue  can  speak/'  &c, 

p.  Ill,  112. 

The  rest  of  the  character  is  drawn  with  equal  spirit ; 
but  we  can  only  make  room  for  the  author's  final  com- 
memoration of  him. 

«        *'  I  feel  his  absence  in  the  hours  of  prayer. 
And  view  his  seat,  and  si^h  for  Isaac  there ! 
I  see,  no  more,  those  white  locks  thinly  spread, 
Bound  the  bald  polish  of  that  honoured  head ; 
No  more  that  awful  glance  on  playful  wight, 
Compeird  to  kneel  and  tremble  at  the  sight ; 
To  fold  his  fingers  all  in  dread  the  while. 
Till  Mr.  Ashford  softened  to  a  smile  ! 
No  more  that  meek,  that  suppliant  look  in  prayer. 
Nor  that  pure  faith,  that  gave  it  force  —  are  there :  — 
But  he  is  blest ;  and  I  lament  no  more 
A  wise  good  man  contented  to  be  poor." — p.  114. 

We  then  bury  the  village  midwife,  superseded  in  her 
old  age  by  a  volatile  doctor ;  then  a  surly  rustic  misan- 
thrope; and  last  of  all,  the  reverend  author's  ancient 
sexton,  whose  chronicle  of  his  various  pastors  is  given 
rather  at  too  great  length.  The  poem  ends  with  a 
simple  recapitulation. 

We  think  this  the  most  important  of  the  new  pieces 
in  the  volume ;  and  have  extended  our  account  of  it  so 
much,  that  we  can  aflford  to  say  but  little  of  the  others. 
"  The  Library"  and  "  The  Newspaper"  are  republica- 
tions. They  are  written  with  a  good  deal  of  terseness, 
sarcasm,  and  beauty ;  but  the  subjects  are  not  very  in- 
teresting, and  they  will  rather  be  approved,  we  think, 
than  admired  or  delighted  in.  We  are  not  much  taken 
either  with  "  The  Birth  of  Flattery."  With  many  ner- 
vous lines  and  ingenious  allusions,  it  has  something  of 
the  languor  which  seems  inseparable  from  an  allegory 
which  exceeds  the  length  of  an  epigram. 

"  Sir  Eustace  Grey "  is  quite  unlike  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding compositions.  It  is  written  in  a  sort  of  lyric 
measure;  and  is  intended  to  represent  the  perturbed 
fancies  of  the  most  terrible  insanity  settUng  by  degrees 
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into  a  sort  of  deyotional  enthusiasm.  The  opening  stanza, 
spoken  by  a  visitor  in  the  madhouse,  is  very  striking. 

**  111  see  no  more !  —  the  heart  is  torn 

By  views  of  woe  we  cannot  heal ; 
Long  shall  I  see  these  things  forlorn, 

And  oft  again  their  grie&  shall  feel, 

As  each  upon  the  mind  shall  steal ; 
That  wan  projector's  mystic  style, 

That  lumpish  idiot  leering  by, 
That  peevish  idler's  ceaseless  wile. 

And  tAot  poor  maiden's  half-fomid  sniile, 
WhUs  struggling  for  the  fvU-drawn  sigh ! 

Ill  know  no  more !  "  —  p.  217. 

There  is  great  force  both  of  language  and  conception, 
in  the  wild  narrative  Sir  Eustace  gives  of  his  frenzy ; 
though  we  are  not  sure  whether  there  is  not  something 
too  elaborate,  and  too  much  worked  up,  in  the  picture. 
We  give  only  one  image,  which  we  think  is  original. 
He  supposed  himself  hurried  along  by  two  tormenting 
demons. 

**  Through  lands  we  fled,  o'er  seas  we  flew. 
And  halted  on  a  boundless  plain  ; 
Where  nothing  fed,  nor  breathed,  nor  grew, 
But  silence  ruled  the  still  domain. 

'*  Upon  that  boundless  plain,  below. 

The  setting  sun  s  last  rays  were  shed, 
And  gave  a  mild  and  sober  glow, 

Where  all  were  still,  asleep,  or  dead ; 
Vast  ruins  in  the  midst  were  spread, 

Pillars  and  pediments  sublime. 
Where  the  grey  moss  had  formed  a  bed, 

And  clothed  the  crumbling  spoils  of  Time. 

"  There  was  I  fix*d,  I  know  not  how, 

Condemn'd  for  untold  years  to  stay ; 
Yet  years  were  not ;— one  dreadful  now. 

Endured  no  change  of  night  or  day ; 
The  same  mild  evening's  sleeping  ray 

Shone  softly-solemn  and  serene, 
And  all  that  time  I  gazed  away. 

The  setting  sun's  sad  rays  were  seen." — p.  226. 

"  The  Hall  of  Justice,"  or  the  story,  of  the  Gipsy 
Convict,  is  another  experiment  of  Mr.  Crabbe's.  It  is 
very  nervous  —  very   shocking  —  and  very  powerftdly 
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represented.      The  woman  is  accused  of  stealing,  and 
tells  her  story  in  impetuous  and  lofty  language. 

•*  My  crime !  this  sick'ning  child  to  feed, 
I  seized  the  food  your  witness  saw ; 
I  knew  your  laws  forbade  the  deed, 
But  yielded  to  a  stronger  law !  " — 

'*  But  I  have  griefs  of  other  kind, 

Troubles  and  sorrows  more  severe ; 
Give  me  to  ease  my  tortured  mind, 

Lend  to  my  woes  a  patient  ear  ; 
And  let  me  —  if  I  may  not  find 

A  friend  to  help  —  find  one  to  hear. 

"  My  mother  dead,  my  father  lost, 

I  wander 'd  vrith  a  vagrant  crew ; 
A  common  care,  a  common  cost, 

Their  sorrows  and  their  sins  I  knew ; 
With  them  on  want  and  error  forced, 

Like  them,  I  base  and  guilty  grew ! 

"  So  through  the  land  I  wand'ring  went, 
And  little  found  of  grief  or  joy ; 
But  lost  my  bosom's  sweet  content, 
When  first  I  loved  the  gypsy  boy. 

**  A  sturdy  youth  he  was  and  tall. 

His  looks  would  all  his  soul  declare. 
His  piercing  eyes  were  deep  and  small, 
And  strongly  curFd  his  raven  hair. 

**  Yes,  Aaron  had  each  manly  charm, 

All  in  the  May  of  youthful  pride ; 
He  scarcely  fear'd  his  father's  arm. 

And  every  other  arm  defied. — 
Oft  when  they  grew  in  anger  warm, 

(Whom  will  not  love  and  power  divide  ?) 
I  rose,  their  wrathful  souls  to  calm, 

Not  yet  in  smful  combat  tried."— p.  240— 242. 

The  father  felon  falls  in  love  with  the  betrothed  of  his 
son,  whom  he  despatches  on  some  distant  errand.  The 
consummation  of  his  horrid  passion  is  told  in  these 
powerftd  stanzas: — 

**  The  night  was  dark,  the  lanes  were  deep. 
And  one  by  one  they  took  their  way ; 
He  bade  me  lay  me  down  and  sleep  ! 
I  only  wept,  and  wish'd  for  day. 
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Accursed  be  the  love  he  bore  — 

Accursed  woe  the  force  he  used  — 
So  let  hiin  of  his  God  implore 

For  mercy !  —  and  be  so  refused ! "  —  p.  243. 

It  is  painM  to  follow  the  story  out.  The  son  returns, 
and  privately  murders  his  father ;  and  then  marries  his 
widow !  The  profligate  barbarity  of  the  life  led  by  those 
outcasts  is  forcibly  expressed  by  the  simple  narrative  of 
the  lines  that  follow  :— 

♦*  I  brought  a  lovely  daughter  forth. 
His  father's  child,  in  Aaron's  bed ! 
He  took  her  from  me  in  his  wrath, 

•  Where  is  my  child? ' —  *  Thy  child  is  dead/ 

*'  Twas  fEilse !     We  wander'd  £Eir  and  wide, 
Through  town  and  country,  field  and  fen. 
Till  Aaron  fighting,  fell  and  died, 
And  I  became  a  wife  again." — p.  248. 

We  have  not  room  to  give  the  sequel  of  this  dreadful 
ballad.  It  certainly  is  not  pleasing  reading ;  but  it  is 
written  with  very  unusual  power  of  language,  and 
shows  Mr.  Crabbe  to  have  great  mastery  over  the  tragic 
passions  of  pity  and  horror.  The  volume  closes  with 
some  verses  of  no  great  value  in  praise  of  Women. 

We  part  with  regret  from  Mr.  Crabbe ;  but  we  hope 
to  meet  with  him  again.  If  his  muse,  to  be  sure,  is  pro- 
lific only  once  in  twenty-four  years,  we  can  scarcely  ex- 
pect to  five  long  enough  to  pass  judgment  on  her  fiture 
projeny :  But  we  trust,  that  a  larger  portion  of  public 
favour  than  has  hitherto  been  dealt  to  him  will  encourage 
him  to  greater  efforts;  and  that  he  will  soon  appear 
again  among  the  worthy  supporters  of  the  old  poetical 
establishment,  and  come  in  time  to  surpass  the  revolu- 
tionists in  fast  firing,  as  well  as  in  weight  of  metal. 
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(April,    1810.) 

The  Borough :  a  Poem,  in  Twenty-four  Letters,         By  the  Rev. 
George  Crabbk,  LL.B.     8vo.  pp.  344.     London:  1810. 

We  are  very  glad  to  meet  with  Mr.  Crabbe  so  soon 
again ;  and  particularly  glad  to  find,  that  his  early  re- 
turn has  been  occasioned,  in  part,  by  the  encouragement 
he  received  on  his  last  appearance.  This  late  spring  of 
public  fevour,  we  hope,  he  will  yet  live  to  see  ripen  into 
mature  fame.  We  scarcely  know  any  poet  who  deserves 
it  better;  and  are  quite  certain  there  is  none  who  is 
more  secure  of  keeping  with  posterity  whatever  he  may 
win  from  his  contemporaries. 

The  present  poem  is  precisely  of  the  character  of  "  The 
ViUage"  and  the  *'  Parish  Register."  It  ha^  the  same 
peculicurities,  and  4^e  same  faults  and  beauties ;  though  a 
severe  critic  might  perhaps  add,  that  its  peculiarities  are 
more  obtrusive,  its  faults  greater,  and  its  beauties  less. 
However  that  be,  both  faults  and  beauties  are  so  plainly 
produced  by  the  peculiarity,  that  it  may  be  worth  while, 
before  giving  any  more  particular  account  of  it,  to  try  if 
we  can  ascertain  in  what  that  consists. 

And  here  we  shall  very  speedily  discover,  that  Mr. 
Crabbe  is  distinguished  from  all  other  poets,  both  by 
the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  by  his  manner  of  treating 
them.  All  his  perons  axe  taken  from  the  lower  ranks 
of  life ;  and  all  his  scenery  from  the  most  ordinary  and 
familiar  objects  of  nature  or  art.  His  characters  and 
incidents,  too,  are  as  common  as  the  elements  out  of 
which  they  are  compounded  are  humble ;  and  not  only 
has  he  nothing  prodigious  or  astonishing  in  any  of  his 
representations,  but  he  has  not  even  attempted  to  impart 
any  of  the  ordinary  colours  of  poetry  to  those  vulgar 
materials.  He  has  no  moralising  swains  or  sentimental 
tradesmen ;  and  scarcely  ever  seeks  to  charm  us  by  the 
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artless  graces  or  lowly  virtues  of  his  personages.  On 
the  contrary,  he  has  represented  his  villagers  and  humble 
burghers  as  altogether  as  dissipated,  and  more  dishonest 
and  discontented,  than  the  profligates  of  higher  life; 
and,  instead  of  conducting  us  through  blooming  groves 
and  pastoral  meadows,  has  led  us  along  filthy  lanes  and 
crowded  wharfs,  to  hospitals,  alms-houses,  and  gin-shops. 
In  some  of  these  delineations,  he  may  be  considered  as 
the  Satirist  of  low  life — an  occupation  sufficiently  ar- 
duous, and,  in  a  great  degree,  new  and  original  in  our 
language.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  poetry 
is  of  a  different  and  a  higher  character;  and  aims 
at  moving  or  delighting  us  by  lively,  touching,  and 
finely  contrasted  representations  of  the  dispositions, 
sufferings,  and  occupations  of  those  ordinary  persons, 
who  form  the  far  greater  part  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
This,  too,  he  has  sought  to  effect,  merely  by  placing 
before  us  the  clearest,  most  brief,  and  most  striking 
sketches  of  their  external  condition — the  most  saga- 
cious and  unexpected  strokes  of  character — and  the 
truest  and  most  pathetic  pictures  of  natural  feeling  and 
common  suffering.  By  the  mere  force  of  his  art,  and 
the  novelty  of  his  style,  he  forces  us  to  attend  to  objects 
that  are  usually  neglected,  and  to  enter  into  feelings 
firom  which  we  are  in  general  but  too  eager  to  escape ; 
— and  then  trusts  to  nature  for  the  effect  of  the  repre- 
sentation. 

It  is  obvious,  at  first  sight,  that  this  is  not  a  task  for 
an  ordinary  hand;  and  that  many  ingenious  writers, 
who  make  a  very  good  figure  with  battles,  nymphs,  and 
moonlight  landscapes,  would  find  themselves  quite  help- 
less, if  set  down  among  streets,  harbours,  and  taverns. 
The  difficulty  of  such  subjects,  in  short,  is  sufficiently 
visible — and  some  of  the  causes  of  that  difficulty:  But 
they  have  their  advantages  also ; — and  of  these,  and 
their  hazards,  it  seems  natural  to  say  a  few  words, 
before  entering  more  minutely  into  the  merits  of  the 
work  before  us. 

The  first  great  advantage  of  such  familiar  subjects  is, 
that  every  one  is  necesarily  well  acquainted  with  the 
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originals ;  and  is  therefore  sure  to  feel  all  that  pleasure, 
from  a  fidthfrd  representation  of  them,  which  results 
from  the  perception  of  a  perfect  and  successful  imitation. 
In  the  kindred  art  of  painting,  we  find  that  this  single 
consideration  has  been  sufficient  to  stamp  a  very  high 
value  upon  accurate  and  lively  delineations  of  objects, 
in  themselves  uninteresting,  and  even  disagreeable ;  and 
no  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  pleasure  which  may 
be  derived  from  Mr.  Crabbe's  poetry  may  probably  be 
referred  to  its  mere  truth  and  fidelity;  and  to  the 
brevity  and  clearness  with  which  he  sets  before  his  rea- 
ders objects  and  characters  with  which  they  have  been 
all  their  days  familiar, 

In  his  happier  passages,  however,  he  has  a  higher 
merit,   and    imparts   a  far  higher    gratification.     The 
chief  delight  of  poetry  consists,  not  so  much  in  what  it 
directly  supplies  to  the  imagination,  as  in  what  it  enables 
it  to  supply  to  itself; — not  in  warming  the  heart  by 
its  passing  brightness,  but  in  kindling  its  own  latent 
stores  of  light  and  heat; — not  in  hurrying  the  fancy 
along  by  a  foreign  and  accidental  impulse,  but  in  setting 
it  agomg,  by  touching  its  internal  springs  and  principles 
of  activity.      Now,   this  highest    and  most  delightfiil 
effect  can  only  be  produced  by  the  poet's  striking  a  note 
to  which  the  heart  and  the  affections  naturally  vibrate 
in  unison ; — by  rousing  one  of  a  large  family  of  kindred 
impressions ; — by  dropping  the  rich  seed  of  his  fancy 
upon  the  fertile  and  sheltered  places  of  the  imagination. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  the  emotions  connected  with  com- 
mon and  familiar  objects — with  objects  which  fill  every 
man's  memory,  and  are  necessarily  associated  with  aU 
that  he  has  ever  really  felt  or  fancied,  are  of  all  others 
the  most  likely  to  answer  this  description,  and  to  pro- 
duce, where  they  can  be  raised  to  a  sufficient  height, 
this  great  effect  in  its  utmost  perfection.     It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  images  and  affections  that  belong  to  our 
universal  nature,   are  always,  if  tolerably  represented^ 
infinitely  more   captivating,  in  spite  of  their  apparent 
commonness  and  simplicity,  than  those  that  are  peculia;r 
to  certain  situations,  however  they  may  come  recom- 
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mended  by  novelty  or  grandeur.  The  £Euniliar  feeling 
of  maternal  tenderness  and  anxiety,  which  is  every  day 
before  our  eyes,  even  in  the  bni  creation-a^l  the 
enchantment  of  youthful  love,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
in  all  characters,  ranks,  and  situatums — still  contribute 
far  more  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  poetry  than  all 
the  misfortunes  of  princes,  the  jealousies  of  heroes,  and 
the  feats  of  giant^,  ma^iaJ,  or  ladies  in  ankour. 
Every  one  can  enter  into  the  former  set  of  feelings ;  and 
but  a  few  into  the  latter.  The  one  calls  up  a  thousand 
familiar  and  long-remembered  emotions — which  are 
answered  and  reflected  on  every  side  by  the  kindred 
impressions  which  experience  or  obBcrvation  have  traced 
upon  every  memory :  while  the  other  lights  up  but  a 
transient  and  unfruitful  blaze,  and  passes  away  without 
perpetuating  itself  in  any  kincbred  and  native  sensation. 

Now  the  delineaticm  of  all  that  concerns  the  lower 
and  most  numerous  cla^s  of  society,  is,  in  this  respect, 
on  a  footing  vdth  the  pictures  of  our  primary  affections 
— that  their  originals  are  necessarily  familiar  to  all  men, 
and  are  inseparably  associated  with  their  own  most  in- 
teresting impressions.  Whatever  may  be  our  own  con- 
dition, we  all  live  surrounded  with  the  poor,  from  infimcy 
to  age ; — we  hear  daily  of  their  sufferings  and  misfor- 
tunes ; — and  their  toils,  their  crimes,  or  their  pastimes, 
are  our  hourly  spectade.  Many  diligent  readers  of 
poetry  know  little,  by  their  own  experience,  of  palaces, 
castles,  or  camps ;  and  stiU  less  of  tyrants,  warriors,  a^d 
banditti; — but  every  one  understands  about  cottages, 
streets,  and  villages;  and  conceives,  pretty  correctly, 
the  character  and  condition  of  sailors,  ploughmen,  and 
artificers.  If  the  poet  can  contrive,  therefore  to  cr^ite 
a  sufficient  interest  in  subjects  Uke  these,  they  will  inr 
fallibly  sink  deeper  into  the  mind,  and  be  more  prolifix^ 
oi  kindred  trains  of  emotion,  than  subjects  of  greater 
dignity.  Nor  is  the  difficulty  of  exciting  such  an  in- 
terest by  any  means  so  great  as  is  generally  imagined. 
For  it  is  common  human  nature,  and  common  human 
feelings,  after  all,  that  form  the  true  source  of  interest 
in  poetry  of  every  description; — and  the  splendour  and 
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the  manrels  by  vridch.  it  is  sometimes  surrounded,  serve 
no  other  purpose  than  to  fix  our  attention  on  those 
workings  of  the  heart,  and  those  energies  of  the  un- 
derstanding, which  alone  command  all  the  genuine 
smpathies  of  human  beings — and  which  may  be  found 
as  abundantly  in  the  breasts  of  cottagers  as  of  kings. 
Wherever  there  are  human  beings,  therefore,  with  feel- 
ings and  characters  to  be  represented,  our  attention  may 
be  fixed  by  the  art  of  the  poet — by  his  judicious  selec- 
tion of  circumstances — by  the  force  and  vivacity  of  his 
style,  and  the  clearness  and  brevity  of  his  representations. 
In  point  of  fact,  we  are  all  touched  more  deeply, 
as  well  as  more  frequently,  in  real  life,  with  the  suf- 
ferings of  peasants  than  of  princes;  and  sympathise 
much  ofitener,  and  more  heartily,  with  the  successes 
of  the  poor,  than  of  the  rich  and  disthiguished.  The 
occasions  of  such  feelings  are  indeed  so  many,  and  so 
common,  that  they  do  not  often  leave  any  very  perma- 
nent traces  behind  them,  but  pass  away,  and  are  effaced 
by  the  very  rapidity  of  their  saccession.  The  business 
and  the  cares,  and  the  pride  of  the  world,  obstruct  the 
development  of  the  emotions  to  which  they  would  natur- 
ally give  rise;  and  press  so  close  and  thick  upon  the 
mind,  as  to  shut  it,  at  most  seasons,  against  the  reflec- 
tions that  are  perpetually  seeking  for  admission.  When 
we  have  leisure,  however,  to  look  quietly  into  our  hearts, 
we  shall  find  in  them  an  infinite  multitude  of  little 
fragments  of  sympathy  with  our  brethren  in  humble 
life — abortive  movements  of  compassion,  and  embryos 
of  kindness  and  concern,  which  had  once  fairly  begun  to 
live  and  germinate  within  them,  though  witiliered  and 
broken  off  by  the  selfish  bustle  and  fever  of  our  daily 
occupations.  Now,  all  these  may  be  revived  and  carried 
on  to  maturity  by  the  art  of  the  poet ; — and,  therefore, 
a  powerful  effort  to  interest  us  in  the  feelings  of  the 
humble  and  obscure,  will  usually  call  forth  more  deep, 
more  niunerous,  and  more  permanent  emotions,  than  can 
ever  be  excited  by  the  fate  of  princesses  and  heroes. 
Independent  of  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  there  are  causes  whidi  make  us  at  all 
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times  more  ready  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the 
humble,  than  of  the  exalted  part  of  our  species.  Our 
sympathy  with  their  enjoyments  is  enhanced  by  a  cer- 
tain  mixture  of  pity  for  their  general  condition,  which, 
by  purifying  it  from  that  taint  of  envy  which  almost 
always  adheres  to  our  admiration  of  the  great,  renders 
it  more  welcome  and  satisfactory  to  our  bosoms;  while 
our  concern  for  their  sufferings  is  at  once  softened  and 
endeared  to  us,  by  the  recollection  of  our  own  exemption 
from  them,  and  by  the  feeling,  that  we  frequently  have 
it  in  our  power  to  relieve  them. 

From  these,  and  from  other  causes,  it  appears  to  us 
to  J)e  certain,  that  where  subjects,  taken  from  humble 
life,  can  be  made  sufficiently  interesting  to  overcome  the 
distaste  and  the  prejudices  with  which  the  usages  of 
polished  society  too  generally  lead  us  to  regard  them, 
the  interest  which  they  excite  will  commonly  be  more 
profound  and  more  lasting  than  any  that  can  be  raised 
upon  loftier  themes ;  and  the  poet  of  the  Village  and  the 
Borough  be  ofl^ner,  and  longer  read,  than  the  poet  of 
the  Court  or  the  Camp.  The  most  popular  passages  of 
Shakespeare  and  Cowper,  we  think,  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion :  and  there  is  much,  both  in  the  volume  before  us, 
and  in  Mr.  Crabbe's  former  publications,  to  which  we 
might  now  venture  to  refer,  as  proofs  of  the  same  doc- 
trine. When  such  representations  have  once  made  an 
impression  on  the  imagination,  they  are  remembered 
daily,  and  for  ever.  We  can  neither  look  aroimd,  nor 
within  us,  without  being  reminded  of  their  truth  and 
their  importance ;  and,  while  the  more  brilliant  effusions 
of  romantic  fancy  are  recalled  only  at  long  intervals,  and 
in  rare  situations,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  walk  a  step 
from  our  own  doors,  nor  cast  a  glance  back  on  our  de- 
parted years,  without  being  indebted  to  the  poet  of 
vulgar  life  for  some  striking  image  or  touching  reflec- 
tion, of  which  the  occasions  were  always  before  us,  but 
—  till  he  taught  us  how  to  improve  them  —  were  almost 
always  allowed  to  escape. 

Such,  we  conceive,  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
subjects  which  Mr.  Crabbe  has  in  a  great  measure  intro- 
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duced  into  modem  poetry;  —  and  such  the  grounds  upon 
which  we  venture  to  predict  the  durability  of  the  repu- 
tation which  he  is  in  the  course  of  acquiring.  That  they 
have  their  disadvantages  also,  is  obvious ;  and  it  is  no  less 
obvious,  that  it  is  to  these  we  must  ascribe  the  greater 
part  of  the  faults  and  deformities  with  which  this  author 
is  fairly  chargeable.  The  two  great  errors  into  which 
he  has  fidlen,  are — that  he  has  described  many  things  not 
worth  describing ;  —  and  that  he  has  frequently  excited 
disgust,  instead  of  pity  or  indignation,  la  the  breasts  of 
his  readers.  These  faults  are  obvious — and,  we  believe, 
are  popularly  laid  to  his  charge:  Yet  there  is,  in  so  far 
as  we  have  observed,  a  degree  of  misconception  as  to  the 
true  grounds  and  limits  of  the  charge,  which  we  think  it 
worth  while  to  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting. 

The  poet  of  humble  life  must  describe  a  great  deal  — 
and  must  even  describe,  minutely,  many  things  which 
possess  in  themselves  no  beauty  or  grandeur.  The 
reader's  fancy  must  be  awaked  —  and  the  power  of  his 
own  pencil  displayed :  —  a  distinct  locality  and  imaginary 
reality  must  be  given  to  his  characters  and  agents :  and 
the  ground  colour  of  their  common  condition  must  be 
laid  in,  before  his  peculiar  and  selected  groups  can  be 
presented  with  any  effect  or  advantage.  In  the  same 
way,  he  must  study  characters  with  a  minute  and  ana- 
tomical precision ;  and  must  make  both  himself  and  his 
readers  familiar  with  the  ordinary  traits  and  general 
family  features  of  the  beings  among  whom  they  are  to 
move,  before  they  can  either  understand,  or  take  much 
interest  in  the  individuals  who  are  to  engross  their  at- 
tion.  Thus  far,  there  is  no  excess  or  unnecessary 
minuteness.  But  this  faculty  of  observation,  and  this 
power  of  description,  hold  out  great  temptations  to  go 
fiirther.  There  is  a  pride  and  a  delight  in  the  exercise 
of  all  peculiar  power ;  and  the  poet,  who  has  learned  to 
describe  external  objects  exquisitely,  with  a  view  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  his  moral  designs,  and  to  draw 
characters  with  accuracy,  to  help  forward  the  interest  or 
the  pathos  of  the  picture,  will  be  in  great  danger  of  de- 
scribing scenes,  and    drawing  characters,    for  no  other 
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purpose,  bat  to  indulge  his  taste,  and  to  display  his 
talents.  It  cannot  be  denied,  we  think,  that  Mr.  Crabbe 
has,  on  many  occasions,  yielded  to  this  temptation.  He 
is  led  away,  every  now  and  then,  by  his  lively  concep- 
tion of  external  objects,  and  by  his  nice  and  sagacious 
observation  of  human  character ;  and  wantons  and  luxu- 
riates in  descriptions  and  moral  portrait  painting,  while 
his  readers  are  left  to  wonder  to  what  end  so  much  in- 
dustry has  been  exerted. 

His  chief  fault,  however,  is  his  frequent  lapse  into  dis- 
gusting representations ;  and  this,  we  will  confess,  is  an 
error  for  which  we  find  it  far  more  difficult  either  to  ac- 
count or  to  apologise.  We  are  not,  however,  of  the 
opinion  which  we  have  often  heard  stated,  that  he  has 
represented  human  nature  under  too  unfavourable  an 
aspect ;  or  that  the  distaste  which  his  poetry  sometimes 
produces,  is  owing  merely  to  the  painftil  nature  of  the 
scenes  and  subjects  with  which  it  abounds.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  think  he  has  given  a  juster,  as  well  as  a  more 
striking  picture,  of  the  true  character  and  situation  of 
the  lower  orders'  of  this  country,  than  any  other  writer, 
whether  in  verse  or  in  prose ;  and  that  he  has  made  no 
more  use  of  painful  emotions  than  was  necessary  to  the 
production  of  a  pathetic  effect. 

All  powerful  and  pathetic  poetry,  it  is  obvious,  abounds 
in  images  of  distress.  The  delight  which  it  bestows  par- 
takes strongly  of  pain ;  and,  by  a  sort  of  contradiction, 
which  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  reflecting, 
the  compositions  that  attract  us  most  powerfully,  and 
detain  us  the  longest,  are  those  that  produce  in  us  most 
of  the  effects  of  actual  suffering  and  wretchedness. 
The  solution  of  this  paradox  is  to  be  found,  we  think,  in 
the  simple  fetct,  that  pain  is  a  far  stronger  sensation 
than  pleasure,  in  human  existence ;  and  that  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  all  things  that  are  intended  to  delight  the 
mind,  is  to  produce  a  strong  sensation.  Life  itself  ap- 
pears to  consist  in  sensation ;  and  the  universal  passion 
of  all  beings  that  have  life,  seems  to  be,  that  they  should 
be  made  intensely  conscious  of  it,  by  a  succession  of 
powerful  and  engrossing  emotions.  All  the  mere  grati- 
fications or  natural  pleasures  that  are  in  the  power  even 
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of  the  most  fertunate,  are  qtdte  insufficient  to  fill  this 
vast  craving  for  sensation:  And  accordingly  we  see 
every  day,  that  a  more  violent  stimulus  is  sought  for 
by  those  who  have  attained  the  vulgar  heists  of 
life,  in  the  pains  and  dangers  of  war  —  the  agonies  of 
gaming — or  the  feverish  toils  of  ambition.  To  those 
who  have  tasted  of  those  potent  cups,  where  the  bitter, 
however,  so  obviously  predominates,  the  security,  the 
comforts,  and  what  are  called  the  enjoyments  of  common 
life,  are  intolerably  insipid  and  disgusting.  Nay,  we 
think  we  have  observed,  that  even  those  who,  without 
any  effort  or  exertion,  have  experienced  unusual  misery, 
frequently  appear,  in  like  manner,  to  acquire  a  sort  of 
taste  or  craving  for  it ;  and  come  to  look  on  the  tran- 
quiUity  of  ordinary  life  with  a  kind  of  indifference  not 
unmingled  vdth  contempt.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that 
they  dwell  with  most  apparent  satisfaction  on  the 
memory  of  those  days,  which  have  been  marked  by  the 
deepest  and  most  a/o^g  8om>ws ;  and  derive  a  cer. 
tain  delight  from  the  recollections  of  those  overwhelm- 
ing sensations  which  once  occasioned  so  fierce  a  throb 
in  the  languishing  pulse  of  their  existence. 

If  any  thing  of  this  kind,  however,  can  be  traced  in 
real  life  —  if  tiie  passion  for  emotion  be  so  strong  as  to 
carry  us,  not  in  imagination,  but  in  reality,  over  the 
rough  edge  of  present  pain  —  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
explain,  why  it  should  be  so  attractive  in  the  copies  and 
fictions  of  poetry.  There,  as  in  real  life,  the  great  de- 
mand is  for  emotion ;  while  the  pain  with  which  it  may 
be  attended,  can  scarcely,  by  any  possibility,  exceed  the 
limits  of  endurance.  The  recollection,  that  it  is  but  a 
copy  and  a  fiction,  is  quite  sufficient  to  keep  it  down  to 
a  moderate  temperature,  aud  to  make  it  welcome  as  the 
sign  or  the  harbinger  of  that  agitation  of  which  the  soul 
is  avaricious.  It  is  not,  then,  from  any  peculiar  quality 
in  painfrd  emotions  that  they  become  capable  of  afford- 
ing the  delight  which  attends  them  in  tragic  or  pathetic 
poetry  —  but  merely  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  more  intense  and  powerftd  than  any  other  emo- 
tions of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible.  If  it  was  the 
constitution  of  our  nature  to  feel  joy  as  keenly,  or  to 
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sympathise  with  it  as  heartily  as  we  do  with  sorrow,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  no  other  sensation  would  ever  be 
intentionally  excited  by  the  artists  that  minister  to 
delight.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  pleasures  of  which  we 
are  capable  are  slight  and  feeble  compared  with  the 
pains  that  we  may  endure ;  and  that,  feeble  as  they  are, 
the  sympathy  which  they  excite  falls  much  more  short 
of  the  original  emotion.  When  the  object,  therefore,  is 
to  obtain  sensation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  to  which  of  the 
two  foimtains  we  should  repair ;  and  if  there  be  but  few 
pains  in  real  life  which  are  not,  in  some  measure,  en- 
deared to  us  by  the  emotions  with  which  they  are  at- 
tended, we  may  be  pretty  sure,  that  the  more  distress 
we  introduce  into  poetry,  the  more  we  shall  rivet  the 
attention  and  attract  the  admiration  of  the  reader. 

There  is  but  one  exception  to  this  rule  —  and  it 
brings  us  back  from  the  apology  of  Mr.  Crabbe,  to  his 
condemnation.  Every  form  of  distress,  whether  it  pro- 
ceed from  passion  or  from  fortune,  and  whether  it  faU 
upon  vice  or  virtue,  adds  to  the  interest  and  the  charm 
of  poetry  —  except  only  that  which  is  connected  with 
ideas  of  Disgtist  —  the  least  taint  of  which  disenchants 
the  whole  scene,  and  puts  an  end  both  to  delight  and 
sympathy.  But  what  is  it,  it  may  be  asked,  that  is  the 
proper  object  of  disgust?  and  what  is  the  precise  de^ 
scription  of  things  which  we  think  Mr.  Crabbe  so  inex- 
cusable for  admitting  ]  It  is  not  easy  to  define  a  term 
at  once  so  simple  and  so  significant ;  but  it  may  not  be 
without  its  use,  to  indicate,  in  a  general  way,  our  con- 
ception of  its  true  force  and  comprehension. 

It  is  needless,  we  suppose,  to  explain  what  are  the  ob- 
jects of  disgust  in  physical  or  external  existences.  These 
are  suflficiently  plain  and  unequivocal ;  and  it  is  imiver- 
sally  admitted,  that  all  mention  of  them  must  be  care- 
ftdly  excluded  from  every  poetical  description.  With 
regard,  again,  to  human  character,  action,  and  feeling, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  term  every  thing  disgusting, 
which  represented  misery,  without  making  any  appeal  to 
our  love,  respect,  or  admiration.  If  the  suffering  person 
be  amiable,  the  delightful  feeling  of  love  and  affection 
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tempers  the  pain  which  the  contemplation  of  suiFering 
has  a  tendency  to  excite,  and  enhances  it  into  the 
stronger,  and  therefore  more  attractive,  sensation  of 
pity.  If  there  be  great  power  or  energ)',  however, 
united  to  guilt  or  wretchechiess,  the  mixture  of  admi- 
ration exalts  the  emotion  into  something  that  is  sublime 
and  pleasing:  and  even  in  cases  of  mean  and  atrocious, 
but  efficient  guilt,  our  sympathy  with  the  victims  upon 
whom  it  is  practised,  and  our  active  indignation  and 
desire  of  vengeance,  reconcile  us  to  the  humiliating  dis- 
play, and  make  a  compound  that,  upon  the  whole,  is 
productive  of  pleasure. 

The  only  sufferers,  then,  upon  whom  we  cannot  bear 
to  look,  are  those  that  excite  pain  by  their  wretchedness, 
while  they  are  too  depraved  to  be  the  objects  of  affec- 
tion, and  too  weak  and  insignificant  to  be  the  causes  of 
misery  to  others,  or,  consequently,  of  indignation  to  the 
spectators.  Such  are  the  depraved,  abject,  diseased,  and 
neglected  poor  —  creatures  in  whom  every  thing  amiable 
or  respectable  has  been  extinguished  by  sordid  passions 
or  brutal  debauchery ;  —  who  have  no  means  of  doing 
the  mischief  of  which  they  are  capable  —  whom  every 
one  despises,  and  no  one  can  either  love  or  fear.  On 
the  characters,  the  miseries,  and  the  vices  of  such  beings, 
we  look  with  disgust  merely :  and,  though  it  may  per- 
haps serve  some  moral  purpose,  occasionally  to  set  before 
us  this  humiliating  spectacle  of  human  nature  sunk  to 
utter  worthlessness  and  insignificance,  it  is  altogether  in 
vain  to  think  of  exciting  either  pity  or  horror,  by  the 
truest  and  most  forcible  representations  of  their  suffer- 
ings or  their  enormities.  They  have  no  hold  upon  any 
of  the  feelings  that  lead  us  to  take  an  interest  in  our 
fellow-creatures  ;  —  we  turn  away  from  them,  therefore, 
with  loathing  and  dispassionate  aversion ;  —  we  feel  our 
imaginations  polluted  by  the  intrusion  of  any  images 
connected  with  them;  and  are  offended  and  disgusted 
when  we  are  forced  to  look  closely  upon  those  festering 
heaps  of  moral  filth  and  corruption. 

It  is  with  concern  we  add,  that  we  know  no  writer 
who  has  sinned  so  deeply  in  this  respect  as  Mr.  Crabbe 
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—  who  has  so  often  presented  us  with  spectacles  which 
it  is  purely  painful  and  degrading  to  contemplate,  and 
bestowed  such  powers  of  conception  and  expression  in 
giving  us  distinct  ideas  of  what  we  must  ever  abhor  to 
remember.  If  Mr.  Crabbe  had  been  a  person  of  ordinary 
talents,  we  might  have  accounted  for  his  error,  in  some 
degree,  by  supposing,  that  his  frequent  success  in  treat- 
ing of  subjects  which  had  been  usually  rejected  by  other 
poets,  had  at  length,  led  him  to  disregard,  altogether,  the 
common  impressions  of  mankind  as  to  what  was  allowable 
and  what  inadmissible  in  poetry ;  and  to  reckon  the  un- 
alterable laws  by  which  nature  has  regulated  our  sympa- 
thies, among  the  prejudices  by  which  they  were  shackled 
and  impaired.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  how 
a  writer  of  his  quick  and  exact  observation  should  have 
failed  to  perceive,  that  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  a 
serious  interest  being  excited  by  an  object  of  disgust ; 
and  that  Shakespeare  himself,  who  has  ventured  every 
thing,  has  never  ventured  to  shock  our  feelings  with  the 
crimes  or  the  sufferings  of  beings  absolutely  without 
power  or  principle.  Independent  of  universal  practice, 
too,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  should 
have  overlooked  the  reason  on  which  this  practice  is 
foimded ;  for  though  it  be  generally  true,  that  poetical 
representations  of  suffering  and  of  guilt  produce  emo* 
tion,  and  consequently  delight,  yet  it  certainly  did  not 
require  the  penetration  of  Mr.  Crabbe  to  discover,  that 
there  is  a  degree  of  depravity  which  counteracts  om' 
sympathy  with  suffering,  and  a  degree  of  insignificance 
which  extinguishes  our  interest  in  guilt.  We  abstain 
from  giving  any  extracts  in  support  of  this  accusation ; 
but  those  who  have  perused  the  volume  before  us,  'will 
have  already  recollected  the  story  of  Frederic  Thompson, 
of  Abel  Keene,  of  Blaney,  of  Benbow,  and  a  good  part 
of  those  of  Grimes  and  Ellen  Orford  —  besides  many 
shorter  passages.  It  is  now  time,  however,  to  give  the 
reader  a  more  particular  account  of  the  work  which  con- 
tains them. 

The  Borough  of  Mr.  Crabbe,  then,  is  a  detailed  and 
minute  account  of  an  ancient  English  sea-port  town,  of 
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the  middling  order ;  containing  a  series  of  pictures  of  its 
scenery,  and  of  the  diflferent  classes  and  occupations  of 
its  inhabitants.  It  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  letters, 
though  without  any  attempt  at  the  epistolary  character ; 
and  treats  of  the  vicar  and  curate  —  the  sectaries  —  the 
attorneys  —  the  apothecaries;  and  the  inns,  clubs,  and 
stroUing-players,  that  make  a  figure  in  the  place :  —  but 
more  particularly  of  the  poor,  and  their  characters  and 
treatment ;  and  of  almshouses,  prisons,  and  schools. 
There  is,  of  course  no  unity  or  method  in  the  poem  — 
which  consists  altogether  of  a  succession  of  unconnected 
descriptions,  and  is  still  more  miscellaneous  in  reality, 
than  would  be  conjectured  from  the  titles  of  its  twenty- 
four  separate  compartments.  As  it  does  not  admit  of 
analysis,  therefore,  or  even  of  a  much  more  particular 
description,  we  can  only  give  our  readers  a  just  idea  of 
its  execution,  by  extracting  a  few  of  the  passages  that 
appear  to  us  most  characteristic  in  each  of  the  many 
styles  it  exhibits. 

One  of  the  first  that  strikes  us,  is  the  following  very 
touching  and  beautiful  picture  of  innocent  love,  misfor- 
tune and  resignation  —  all  of  them  taking  a  tinge  of 
additionsl  sweetness  and  tenderness  from  the  humble 
condition  of  the  parties ;  and  thus  affording  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  remarks  we  have  ventured  to  make  on 
the  advantages  of  such  subjects.  The  passage  occurs  in 
the  second  letter,  where  the. author  has  been  surveying, 
with  a  glance  half  pensive  and  half  sarcastical,  the  monu- 
ments erected  in  the  churchyard.     He  then  proceeds :  — 

"  Yes !  there  are  real  Mourners  —  I  have  seen 
A  fair  sad  Girl,  mild,  suffering,  and  serene ; 
Attention  (through  the  day)  her  duties  claim'd, 
And  to  be  useful  as  resigned  she  aim*d ; 
Neatly  she  dress'd  nor  vainly  seem'd  to  expect 
Pity  for  grief,  or  pardon  for  neglect ; 
But  when  her  wearied  Parents  sunk  to  sleep, 
She  sought  this  place  to  meditate  and  weep ; 
Tlien  to  her  mind  was  all  the  past  displayed. 
That  faithful  Memory  brings  to  Sorrow's  aid  : 
For  then  she  thought  on  one  regretted  Youth, 
Her  tender  trust,  and  his  unquestion'd  truth ; 
In  ev'ry  place  she  wander 'd  where  they  'd  been. 
And  sadly-sacred  held  the  parting-scene 
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Where  last  for  sea  he  took  his  leave ;  —  that  place 
With  double  interest  would  she  nightly  trace,"  &c. 

"  Happy  he  sail'd ;  and  great  the  care  she  took, 
That  he  should  softly  sleep,  and  smartly  look  ; 
White  was  his  better  linen,  and  his  check 
Was  made  more  txim  than  any  on  the  deck ; 
And  every  comfort  Men  at  Sea  can  know, 
Was  hers  to  buy,  to  make,  and  to  bestow : 
For  he  to  Greenland  sail'd,  and  much  she  told. 
How  he  should  guard  against  the  climate  s  cold ; 
Yet  saw  no  danger ;  danger  s  he*d  withstood. 
Nor  could  she  trace  the  Fever  in  his  blood : 
His  Messmates  smil'd  at  flushings  in  his  cheek » 
And  he  too  smil'd,  but  seldom  would  he  speak ; 
For  now  he  found  the  danger,  felt  the  pain, 
With  grievous  symptoms  he  could  not  explain. 

**  He  caird  his  fnend,  and  prefaced  with  a  sigh 
A  Lover's  message  —  *  Thomas !  I  must  die  \ 
Would  I  could  see  my  Sally!  and  could  rest 
My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast, 
And  gazing  go !  —  if  not,  this  trifle  take. 
And  say  till  death,  I  wore  it  for  her  sake : 
Yes !  I  must  die !  blow  on  sweet  breeze,  blow  on  I 
Give  me  one  look,  before  my  life  be  gone, 
Oh!  give  me  that!  and  let  me  not  despair — 
One  last  fond  look !  —  and  now  repeat  the  prayer.* 

"  He  had  his  wish ;  had  more ;  I  will  not  paint 
The  Lovers'  meeting  :  she  beheld  him  faint  — 
With  tender  fears,  she  took  a  nearer  view, 
Her  terrors  doubling  as  her  hopes  withdrew ; 
He  tried  to  smile,  and,  half  succeeding,  said, 
*  Yes !  I  must  die '  —  and  hope  for  ever  fled  ! 

"  Still  long  she  nursed  him ;  tender  thoughts  meantime 
Were  interchanged,  and  hopes  and  views  sublime. 
To  her  he  came  to  die ;  and  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away! 
With  him  she  pray'd,  to  him  his  Bible  read, 
Sooth'd  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching  head  : 
She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  cheer ; 
Apart  she  sighed ;  alone,  she  shed  the  tear ; 
Then,  as  ^if  breaking  from  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  life,  and  gilt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 

"  One  day  he  lighter  seem'd,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  the  dread,  the  anguish  of  their  lot; 
They  spoke  vrith  cheerfulness,  and  seem'd  to  think,. 
Yet  said  not  so  —  *  perhaps  he  will  not  sink.* 
A  sudden  brightness  in  his  look  appeared, 
A  sudden  vigour  in  his  voice  was  heard ;  — 
She  had  been  reading  in  the  Book  of  Prayer, 
And  led  him  forth,  and  plac'd  him  in  his  chair ; 
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Lively  he  seem'd,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew, 
The  friendly  many,  and  the  favourite  few ; 
Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall, 
But  she  has  treasured,  and  she  loves  them  all ; 
When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 
Peculiar  people  —  deadi  has  made  them  dear ! 
He  nam'd  his  friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  prest, 
And  fondly  whisper'd,  *  Thou  must  go  to  rest.' 
*  I  go  !  *  he  said ;  but,  as  he  spoke,  she  found 
His  hand  more  cold,  and  fluttering  was  the  sound ; 
Then  gaz'd  affrighten'd ;  but  she  caught  a  last 
A  dying  look  of  love  —  and  all  was  past !  — 

**  She  plac'd  a  decent  stone  his  grave  above, 
Neatly  engrav'd  —  an  offering  of  her  Love  ; 
For  that  she  wrought,  for  that  forsook  her  bed, 
Awake  alike  to  duty  and  the  dead ; 
She  would  have  griev'd,  had  friends  presum'd  to  spaie 
The  least  assistance  —  'twas  her  proper  care. 

**  Here  will  she  come,  and  on  the  grave  will  sit, 
Folding  her  arms,  in  long  abstracted  fit ; 
But  if  observer  pass,  will  take  her  round, 
And  careless  seem,  for  she  would  not  be  found ; 
Then  come  again,  and  thus  her  hour  employ. 
While  visions  please  her,  and  while  woes  destroy.  — p.  *23  —  27. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  same  tone,  in  the  letter  on 
Prisons.  It  describes  the  dream  of  a  felon  under  sen- 
tence of  death;  and  though  the  exquisite  accuracy  and 
beauty  of  the  landscape  painting  are  such  as  must  have 
recommended  it  to  notice  in  poetry  of  any  order,  it 
seems  to  us  to  derive  an  unspeakable  charm  fix>m  the 
lowly  simplicity  and  humble  content  of  the  characters 
—  at  least  we  cannot  conceive  any  walk  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  that  should  furnish  out  so  sweet  a  picture  as 
terminates  the  following  extract.  It  is  only  doing  Mr. 
Crabbe  justice  to  present  along  with  it  a  part  of  the 
dark  foregroimd  wluch  he  has  drawn,  in  the  waking  ex- 
istence 01  the  poor  dreamer. 

**  When  fii"st  I  came 
Within  his  view,  I  fancied  there  was  Shame, 
I  judg'd  Resentment ;  I  mistook  the  air  — 
These  fidnter  passions  live  not  with  Despair ; 
Or  but  exist  and  die :  —  Hope,  Fear,  and  Love, 
Joy,  Doubt,  and  Hate,  may  other  spirits  move, 
But  touch  not  his,  who  every  waking  hour 
Has  one  fix'd  dread,  and  always  feels  its  power. 
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He  takes  his  tasteless  food ;  and,  when  'tis  done. 
Counts  up  his  meals,  now  lessened  hy  that  one : 
For  expectation  is  on  Time  intent, 
Whether  he  brings  us  Joy  or  Punishment. 

"  Yes !  e'en  in  sleep  th'  impressions  all  remain ; 
He  hears  the  sentence,  and  he  feels  the  chain ; 
He  seems  the  place  for  that  sad  act  to  see, 
And  dreams  the  very  thirst  which  then  will  be ! 
A  priest  attends  —  it  seems  the  one  he  knew 
In  his  best  days,  beneath  whose  care  he  grew. 

"  At  this  his  terrors  take  a  sudden  flight — 
He  sees  his  native  village  with  delight ; 
The  house,  the  chamber,  where  he  once  array 'd 
His  youthful  person ;  where  he  knelt  and  pray'd : 
Then  too  the  comforts  he  enjoy 'd  at  home, 
The  days  of  joy ;  the  joys  themselves  are  come ;  — 
The  hours  of  innocence ;  —  the  timid  look 
Of  his  lov'd  maid,  when  first  her  hand  he  took 
And  told  his  hope ;  her  trembling  joy  appears, 
Her  forced  reserve,  and  his  retreating  fears. 

"  Yes !  all  are  with  him  now,  and  all  the  while 
Life's  early  prospects  andliis  Fanny  smile : 
Then  come  his  sister  and  his  village  friend, 
And  he  will  now  the  sweetest  moments  spend 
Life  has  to  yield :  —  No ! .  never  will  he  find 
Again  on  earth  such  pleasure  in  his  mind. 
He  goes  through  shrubby  walks  these  friends  among. 
Love  in  their  looks,  and  pleasure  on  the  tongue. 
Pierc'd  by  no  crime,  and  urg'd  by  no  desire 
For  more  than  true  and  honest  hearts  require, 
They  feel  the  calm  delight,  and  thus  proceed 
Through  the  green  lane,  —  then  linger  in  the  mead,  — 
Stray  o'er  the  heath  in  all  its  purple  bloom. 
And  pluck  the  blossom  where  the  wild-bees  hum ; 
Then  through  the  broomy  bound  with  ease  they  pass. 
And  press  ^e  sandy  sheep-walk's  slender  grass. 
Where  dwarfiah  flowers  among  the  gorse  are  spread, 
And  the  lamb  brotvzes  by  the  linnefs  bed! 
Then  'cross  the  bounding  brook  they  make  their -way 
O'er  its  rough  bridge  —  and  there  biehold  the  bay ! 
The  ocean  smiling  to  the  fervid  sun  — 
The  waves  that  faintly  fall  and  slowly  run  — 
The  ships  at  distance,  and  the  boats  at  hand : 
And  now  they  walk  upon  the  sea- side  sand, 
Counting  the  number,  and  what  kind  they  be, 
Ships  softly  sinking  in  the  sleepy  sea : 
Now  arm  in  arm,  now  parted,  they  behold 
The  glitt'ring  waters  on  the  shingles  roll'd : 
The  timid  girls,  half  dreading  their  design, 
Dip  the  small  foot  in  the  retarded  brine, 
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And  search  for  crimson  weeds,  which  spreading  flow, 
Or  lie  like  pictures  on  the  sand  below ; 
With  all  those  bright  red  pebbles,  that  the  sun 
Through  the  small  waves  so  softly  shines  upon  ; 
And  those  live  lucid  jellies  which  the  eye 
Delights  to  trace  as  ^ey  swim  glittering  by : 
Pearl-shells  and  rubied  star-flsh  they  admire. 
And  wOl  arrange  above  the  parlour  fire  — 
Tokens  of  bliss ! "  —  p.  323  —  326. 

If  these  extracts  do  not  make  the  reader  feel  how  deep 
and  peculiar  an  interest  may  be  excited  by  humble  sub- 
jects, we  should  almost  despair  of  bringing  him  over  to 
our  opinion,  even  by  Mr.  Crabbe's  inimitable  description 
and  pathetic  pleading  for  the  parish  poor.  The  subject 
is  one  of  those,  which  to  many  will  appear  repulsive, 
and,  to  some  fastidious  natures,  perhaps,  disgusting. 
Yet,  if  the  most  admu-able  painting  of  external  objects 
—  the  most  minute  and  thorough  knowledge  of  human 
character  —  and  that  warm  glow  of  active  and  rational 
benevolence  which  lends  a  guiding  Ught  to  observation, 
and  an  enchanting  colour  to  eloquence,  can  entitle  a 
poet  to  praise,  as  they  do  entitle  him  to  more  substantial 
rewards,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  following  passage 
vnR  not  be  speedily  forgotten. 

"  Your  plan  I  love  not :  —  with  a  number  you 
Have  plac'd  your  poor,  your  pitiable  fevf ; 
There,  in  one  house,  for  all  their  lives  to  be, 
The  pauper-palace  which  they  hate  to  see  1 
That  giant  building,  that  high  bounding  wall. 
Those  bare- worn  walks,  that  lofty  thund'ring  hall  1 
That  large  loud  clock,  which  tolls  each  dreaded  hour, 
Those  gates  and  locks,  and  all  those  signs  of  power : 
It  is  a  prison,  with  a  milder  name, 
Which  few  inhabit  without  dread  or  shame."  — 

**  Alas !  their  sorrows  in  their  bosoms  dwell. 
They've  much  to  suffer,  but  have  nought  to  tell : 
They  have  no  evil  in  the  place  to  state, 
And  dare  not  say,  it  is  the  house  they  hate : 
They  own  there's  granted  all  such  place  can  give, 
But  live  repining,  —  for  *tis  there  they  live ! 

"  Grandsires  are  there,  who  now  no  more  must  see, 
No  more  must  nurse  upon  the  trembling  knee, 
The  lost  lov'd  daughter's  infant  progeny! 
Like  death  s  di*ead  mansion,  this  allows  not  place 
For  joyful  meetings  of  a  kindred  race. 
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**  Is  not  the  matron  there,  to  whom  the  son 
Was  wont  at  each  declining  day  to  run ; 
He  (when  his  toil  was  over)  gave  delight, 
By  lifting  up  the  latch,  and  one  *  Good  night?" 
Yes,  she  is  here ;  but  nightly  to  her  door 
The  son,  still  laboring,  can  return  no  more. 

"  Widows  are  here,  who  in  their  huts  were  left. 
Of  husbands,  children,  plenty,  ease,  bereft ; 
Yet  all  that  grief  within  tlie  humble  shed 
Was  soften'd,  soften'd  in  the  humble  bed : 
But  here,  in  all  its  force,  remains  the  grief. 
And  not  one  soft'ning  object  for  relief. 

*'  Who  can,  when  here,  the  social  neighboui*  meet  ? 
Who  learn  the  story  current  in  the  street  ? 
Who  to  the  long-known  intimate  impart 
Facts  they  have  learn 'd,  or  feelings  of  the  heart? — 
They  talk,  indeed ;  but  who  can  choose  a  friend, 
Or  seek  companions,  at  their  journey  s  end  ?*'  — 

**  What,  if  no  grievous  fears  their  lives  aiuioy. 
Is  it  not  woree,  no  prospects  to  enjoy  ? 
Tis  cheerless  living  in  such  bounded  view, 
With  nothing  dreadful,  but  with  nothing  new ; 
Nothing  to  bring  them  joy,  to  make  them  weep  — 
The  day  itself  is,  hke  Uie  night,  asleep ; 
Or  on  the  sameness,  if  a  break  be  made, 
Tis  by  some  pauper  to  his  grave  convey 'd  ; 
By  smuggled  news  from  neighb'ring  village  told. 
News  never  true,  or  truth  a  twelvemonth  old ! 
By  some  new  inmate  doom'd  with  them  to  dwell, 
Or  justice  come  to  see  that  all  goes  well ; 
Or  change  of  room,  or  hour  of  leave  to  crawl 
On  the  black  footway  winding  with  the  wall. 
Till  the  stem  bell  forbids,  or  master's  sterner  call. 

"  Here  the  good  pauper,  losing  all  the  praise 
By  worthy  deeds  acquir'd  in  better  days, 
Breathes  a  few  mondis  ;  then,  to  his  chamber  led, 
Expires  —  while  strangers  prattle  round  his  bed." — 

p.  241—244. 

These  we  take  to  be  specimens  of  Mr,  Crabbe's  best 
style ;  —  but  he  has  great  variety ;  —  and  some  readers 
may  be  better  pleased  with  his  satirical  vein  —  which  is 
both  copious  and  original.  The  Vicar  is  an  admirable 
sketch  of  what  must  be  very  difficult  to  draw  ;  —  a  good, 
easy  man,  with  no  character  at  all.  His  little,  humble 
vanity ;  —  his  constant  care  to  offend  no  one ;  —  his  maw- 
kish and  feeble  gallantry  —  indolent  good  nature,  and 
love  of  gossiping  and  trifling  —  are  all  very  exactl)*,  and 
very  pleasingly  delineated. 
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To  the  character  of  Blaney,  we  have  already  objected, 
as  offensive,  from  its  extreme  and  impotent  depravity. 
The  first  part  of  his  history,  however,  is  sketched  with 
a  masterly  hand ;  and  affords  a  good  specimen  of  that 
sententious  and  antithetical  manner  by  which  Mr.  Crabbe 
sometimes  reminds  us  of  the  style  and  versification  of 
Pope. 

**  Blaney,  a  wealthy  heir  at  tweaty-one, 
At  twenty-five  was  ruin'd  and  undone  : 
These  years  with  grievous  crimes  we  need  not  load, 
He  found  his  ruin  in  the  common  road  ; 
Gam'd  without  skill,  without  inquiry  hought, 
Lent  without  love,  and  borrow'd  without  thought. 
But,  gay  and  handsome,  he  had  soon  the  dower 
Of  a  kind  wealthy  widow  in  his  power ; 
Then  he  aspir'd  to  loftier  flights  of  vice ! 
To  singing  harlots  of  enormous  price  : 
And  took  a  jockey  in  his  gig  to  buy 
A  horse,  so  valued,  that  a  duke  was  shy : 
To  gain  the  plaudits  of  the  knowing  few, 
Gamblers  and  grooms,  what  would  not  Blansy  do  ?'' — 

"  Cruel  he  was  not.  —  If  he  left  his  wife. 
He  left  her  to  her  own  pursuits  in  life  ; 
Deaf  to  reports,  to  all  expenses  blind, 
Profuse,  not  just  —  and  careless  but  not  kind." — p.  193,  194. 

Clelia  is  another  worthless  character,  drawn  with  in- 
finite spirit,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
She  began  life  as  a  sprightly,  talking,  flu1;ing  girl,  who 
passed  for  a  wit  and  a  beauty  in  the  half-bred  circles  of 
the  borough ;  and  who,  in  laying  herself  out  to  entrap 
a  youth  of  better  condition,  unfortunately  fell  a  victim 
to  his  superior  art,  and  forfeited  her  place  in  society. 
She  then  became  the  smart  mistress  of  a  dashing  attor- 
ney —  then  tried  to  teach  a  school  —  lived  as  the  favour- 
ite of  an  innkeeper  — ^let  lodgings  —  wrote  novels  —  set 
up  a  toy-shop  —  and,  finally,  was  admitted  into  the* 
aknshouse.  There  is  nothing  very  interesting  perhaps 
in  such  a  story ;  but  the  details  of  it  show  the  wonderfiil 
accuracy  of  the  author's  observation  of  character ;  and 
give  it,  and  many  of  his  other  pieces,  a  value  of  the 
same  kind  that  some  pictures  are  thought  to  derive 
from  the  truth  and  minuteness  of  the  anatomy  which 
they  display.    There  is  something  original,  too,  and  well 
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conceived,  in  the  tenacity  with  which  he  represents  this 
frivolous  person,  as  adhering  to  her  paltry  characteristics, 
under  every  change  of  circumstances.  The  concluding 
view  is  as  follows. 

**  Now  friendless,  sick,  and  old,  and  wanting  bread, 
The  first-born  tears  of  fallen  pride  were  shed  — 
True,  bitter  tears ;  and  yet  that  wounded  pride. 
Among  the  poor,  for  poor  distinctions  sigh*d ! 
Though  now  her  tales  were  to  her  audience  fit ; 
Though  loud  her  tones,  and  vulgar  grown  her  wit ; 
Though  now  her  dress  -^  (but  let  me  not  explain 
The  piteous  patchwork  of  the  needy  vain, 
The  fiirtish  form  to  coarse  materials  lent, 
And  one  poor  robe  through  fifty  fashions  sent)  ; 
Though  aJl  within  was  sad,  without  was  mean  — 
Still  'twas  her  wish,  her  comfort  to  be  seen : 
She  would  to  plays  on  lowest  terms  resort. 
Where  once  her  box  was  to  the  beaux  a  court ; 
And,  strange  delight !  to  that  same  house,  where  she 
Join'd  in  the  dance,  all  gaiety  and  glee, 
Now  with  the  menials  crowding  to  the  wall, 
'  She'd  see,  not  share,  the  pleasures  of  the  ball, 
And  with  degraded  vanity  unfold, 
How  she  too  triumphed  in  the  years  of  old.— p.  209,  310. 

The  graphic  powers  of  Mr.  Crabhe,  indeed,  are  too 
frequency  wasted  on  unworthy  subjects.  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  in  all  English  poetry  a  more  complete  and 
highly  finished  piece  of  painting,  than  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  vast  old  boarded  room  or  warehouse,  which 
was  let  out,  it  seems,  in  the  borough,  as  a  kind  of  undi- 
vided lodging,  for  beggars  and  vagabonds  of  every  de- 
scription. No  Dutch  painter  ever  presented  an  interior 
more  distinctly  to  the  eye ;  or  ever  gave  half  such  a 
group  to  the  imagination. 

"  That  window  view !  —  oil'd  paper  and  old  glass 
Stain  the  strong  rays,  which,  though  impeded,  pass, 
And  give  a  dusty  warmth  to  that  huge  room. 
The  conquered  sunshine's  melancholy  gloom ; 
When  all  those  western  rays,  without  so  bright, 
Within  become  a  ghastly  glimmering  light, 
As  pale  and  £aint  upon  the  floor  they  fall, 
Or  feebly  gleam  on  the  opposing  wall : 
That  floor,  once  oak,  now  piec'd  with  fir  unplan'd, 
Or,  where  not  piec'd,  in  places  bor'd  and  stain 'd ; 
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That  wall  onoe  whiten'd,  now  an  odious  sight, 
Stain'd  with  all  hues,  except  its  ancient  white. 

"  Where'er  the  floor  allows  an  even  space, 
Chalking  and  marks  of  various  games  have  place ; 
Boys,  without  foresight,  pleas'd  in  halters  swing ! 
On  a  fix*d  hook  men  cast  a  flying  ring; 
While  gin  and  snuff  their  female  neighbours  share, 
And  the  black  bevei'age  in  the  fractur'd  ware. 

**  On  swinging  shelf  are  things  incongruous  stor*d  — 
Scraps  of  their  food  —  the  cards  and  cribbage  board  — 
With  pipes  and  pouches ;  while  on  peg  below, 
Hang  a  lost  member  s  fiddle  and  its  bow : 
That  still  reminds  them  how  he*d  dance  and  play. 
Ere  sent  untimely  to  the  Convict's  Bay ! 

"  Here  by  a  curtain,  by  a  blanket  there. 
Are  various  beds  concealed,  but  none  with  care ; 
Where  some  by  day  and  some  by  night,  as  best 
Suit  their  employments,  seek  uncertain  rest ; 
The  drowsy  children  at  their  pleasure  creep 
To  the  known  crib,  and  there  securely  sleep. 

**  Each  end  contains  a  grate,  and  these  beside 
Are  hung  utensils  for  their  boil'd  and  fry'd  — 
All  us'd  at  any  hour,  by  night,  by  day, 
As  suit  the  purse,  the  person,  or  the  prey. 

"Above  the  fire,  the  mantel-shelf  contains 
Of  china-ware  some  poor  immatch'd  remains ; 
There  many  a  tea-cup's  gaudy  fragment  stands. 
All  plac'd  by  Vanity's  unwearied  hands  ; 
For  here  she  lives,  e'en  here  she  looks  about, 
To  find  some  small  consoling  objects  out. 

"  High  hung  at  either  end,  and  next  the  wall. 
Two  ancient  mirrors  show  the  forms  of  all." — p.  240 — 251. 

The  following  picture  of  a  calm  sea  fog  is  by  the  same 
powerful  hand  :^ — 

*'  When  all  you  see  through  densest  fog  is  seen ; 
When  you  can  hear  the  fishers  near  at  hand 
Distinctly  speak,  yet  see  not  where  they  stand ; 
Or  sometimes  them  and  not  their  boats  discern, 
Or  half-conceal'd  some  figure  at  the  stem ; 
Boys  who,  on  shore,  to  sea  the  pebble  cast, 
Will  hear  it  strike  against  the  viewless  mast ; 
While  the  stem  boatman  growls  his  fierce  disdain, 
At  whom  he  knows  not,  whom  he  threats  in  vain. 
*'  Tis  pleasant  then  to  view  the  nets  float  past. 
Net  after  net  till  you  have  seen  the  last ; 
And  as  you  wait  till  all  beyond  you  slip, 
A  boat  comes  gliding  from  an  anchor 'd  ship, 
Breaking  the  silence  with  the  dipping  oar, 
And  their  own  tones,  as  labouring  for  the  shore ; 
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Those  measur'd  tones  with  which  the  scene  agree, 
And  give  a  sadness  to  serenity." — p.  123,  124. 

We  add  one  other  sketch  of  a  similar  character,  which 
though  it  be  introduced  as  the  haunt  and  accompani- 
ment of  a  desponding  spirit,  is  yet  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  singular  clearness  and  accuracy  with  which  it 
represents  the  dull  scenery  of  a  common  tide  river.  The 
author  is  speaking  of  a  solitary  and  abandoned  fisher- 
man, who  was  compelled  — 

*'  At  the  same  times  the  same  dull  views  to  see, 
The  bounding  marsh-bank  and  the  blighted  tree ; 
The  water  only,  when  the  tides  were  high, 
When  low,  the  mud  half-covered  and  half-dry ; 
The  sun-bum'd  tar  that  blisters  on  the  planks. 
And  bank-side  stakes  in  their  uneven  ranks : 
Heaps  of  entangled  weeds  that  slowly  float. 
As  die  tide  rolls  by  the  impeded  boat. 

"  When  tides  were  neap,  and,  in  the  sultry  day. 
Through  the  tall  bounding  mud-banks  made  their  way. 
Which  on  each  side  rose  swelling,  and  below 
The  dark  warm  flood  ran  silently  and  slow ; 
There  anchoring,  Peter  chose  from  man  to  hide. 
There  hang  his  head,  and  view  the  lazy  tide 
In  its  hot  slimy  channel  slowly  guide  ; 
Where  the  small  eels  that  left  the  deeper  way 
For  the  warm  shore,  within  the  shallows  play ; 
Where  gaping  muscles,  left  upon  the  mud, 
Slope  Uieir  slow  passage  to  the  fallen  flood ;  — 
Here  dull  and  hopeless  he'd  lie  down  and  trace 
How  sidelong  crabs  had  scmwl'd  their  crooked  race ; 
Or  sadly  listen  to  the  tuneless  cry 
Of  fishing  Chdl  or  clanging  Golden  Eye:'  —  ^.  305,  300. 

Under  the  head  of  Amusements,  we  have  a  spirited 
account  of  the  danger  and  escape  of  a  party  of  pleasure, 
who  landed,  in  a  fine  evening,  on  a  low  sandy  island, 
which  was  covered  with  the  tide  at  high  water,  and 
were  left  upon  it  by  the  drifting  away  of  their  boat. 

"  On  the  bright  sand  they  trode  with  nimble  feet. 
Dry  shelly  sand  that  made  the  summer  seat ; 
The  wond'ring  mews  flew  flutt'ring  o'er  their  head. 
And  waves  ran  softly  up  their  shining  bed." — p.  127. 

While  engaged  in  their  sports,  they  discover  their 
boat  floating  at  a  distance,  and  are  struck  with  instant 
terror. 
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"  Alas !  no  shout  the  distant  land  can  reach. 
Nor  eye  behold  them  from  the  foggy  beach  : 
Again  they  join  in  one  loud  powerful  cry, 
They  cease,  and  eager  listen  for  reply ; 
None  came  —  the  rising  wind  blew  sadly  by. 
They  shout  once  more,  and  then  they  turn  aside, 
To  see  how  quickly  flow'd  the  coming  tide  ; 
Between  each  ciy  they  find  the  waters  steal 
On  their  strange  prison,  and  new  horrors  feel ; 
Foot  after  foot  on  the  contracted  ground 
llie  billows  fall,  and  dreadful  is  the  sound ! 
Less  and  yet  less  the  sinking  isle  became. 
And  there  was  wailing,  weeping,  wrath,  and  blame. 
Had  one  been  there,  with  spirit  strong  and  high. 
Who  could  observe,  as  he  prepar'd  to  die, 
He  might  have  seen  of  hearts  the  varying  kind. 
And  traced  the  movement  of  each  different  mind  ; 
He  might  have  seen,  that  not  the  gentle  maid 
Was  more  than  stem  and  haughty  man  afraid,"  &c. 
**  Now  rose  the  water  tlirough  the  less'ning  sand, 
And  they  seem'd  sinking  while  they  yet  could  stand  ! 
The  sun  went  down,  they  looked  from  side  to  side. 
Nor  aught  except  the  gath'ring  sea  descry'd 
Dark  and  more  dark,  more  wet,  more  cold  it  grew, 
And  the  most  lively  bade  to  hope  adieu ; 
Children,  by  love,  then  lifted  from  the  seas. 
Felt  not  the  waters  at  the  parent  s  knees, 
But  wept  aloud  ;  the  wind  increased  the  sound. 
And  the  cold  billows  as  they  broke  around. 

But  hark  !  an  oar, 

That  sound  of  bliss  !  comes  dashing  to  their  shore ; 

Still,  still  the  water  rises,  *  Haste ! '  they  cry, 

*  Oh  !  hurry,  seamen,  in  delay  we  die !  * 

(Seamen  were  these  who  in  their  ship  perceiv'd 

The  drifted  boat,  and  thus  her  crew  reliev'd.) 

And  now  the  keel  just  cuts  the  cover'd  sand. 

Now  to  the  gunwale  stretches  every  hand  ;       ^ 

With  trembling  pleasure  all  confused  embark, 

and  kiss  the  tackling  of  their  welcome  ark ; 

While  the  most  giddy,  as  they  reach  the  shore. 

Think  of  their  danger,  and  their  God  adore." — p.  127  —  130. 

In  the  letter  on  Education,  there  are  some  fine  de- 
scriptions of  boarding-schools  for  both  sexes,  and  of  the 
irksome  and  useless  restraints  which  they  impose  on  the 
bounding  spirits  and  open  affections  of  early  youth. 
This  is  followed  by  sone  excellent  remarks  on  the  ennui 
which  so  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  learned  —  or  that 
description  at  least  of  the   learned  that   are   bred  in 
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English  universities.  But  we  have  no  longer  left  room 
for  any  considerable  extracts ;  though  we  should  have 
wished  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  part  of  the  picture 
of  the  sectaries  —  the  description  of  the  inns  —  the  strol- 
ling players  —  and  the  clubs.  The  poor  man's  club, 
which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  fnendly  society,  is 
described  with  that  good-hearted  indulgence  which 
marks  all  Mr.  Crabbe's  writings. 

'*  The  printed  rules  be  guards  in  painted  frame, 
And  shows  his  children  where  to  read  his  name/*  Ssc, 

We  have  now  alluded,  we  believe,  to  what  is  best  and 
most  striking  in  this  poem;  and,  though  we  do  not 
mean  to  quote  any  part  of  what  we  consider  as  less  suc- 
cessful, we  must  say,  that  there  are  large  portions  of  it 
which  appear  to  us  considerably  inferior  to  most  of  the 
author's  former  productions.  The  letter  on  the  Election^ 
we  look  on  as  a  complete  failure  -—  or  at  least  as  con- 
taining scarcely  any  thing  of  what  it  ought  to  have 
contained.  The  letters  on  Law  and  Physic,  too,  are 
tedious ;  and  the  general  heads  of  Trades,  Amusements, 
and  Hospital  Government,  by  no  means  amusing.  The 
Parish  Clerk,  too,  we  find  dull  and  without  effect ;  and 
have  already  given  our  opinion  of  Peter  Grimes,  Abel 
Keene,  and  Benbow.  We  are  struck,  also,  with  several 
omissions  in  the  picture  of  a  maritime  borough.  Mr. 
Crabbe  might  have  made  a  great  deal  of  a  press-gang ; 
and,  at  all  events,  should  have  given  us  some  wounded 
veteran  sailors,  and  some  voyagers  with  tales  of  wonder 
from  foreign  lands. 

The  style  of  this  poem  is  distinguished,  like  all  Mr. 
Crabbe's  other  performances,  by  great  force  and  com- 
pression of  diction  —  a  sort  of  sententious  brevity,  once 
thought  essential  to  poetical  composition,  but  of  which 
he  is  now  the  only  living  example.  But  though  this  is 
almost  an  imvarying  characteristic  of  his  style,  it  appears 
to  us  that  there  is  great  variety,  and  even  some  degree 
of  imsteadiness  and  inconsistency  in  the  tone  of  his  ex- 
pression and  versification.  His  taste  seems  scarcely  to 
be  sufliciently  fixed  and   settled   as  to  these  essential 
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particulars;  and,  along  with  a  certain  quaint,  broken, 
and  harsh  manner  of  his'  own,  we  think  we  can  trace 
very  frequent  imitations  of  poets  of  the  most  opposite 
character.  The  following  antithetical  and  half-punning 
lines  of  Pope,  for  instance :  — 

"  Sleepless  himself,  to  give  his  readers  sleep ;  " 

and  — 

'*  Whose  trifiiiig  pleaaes,  and  whom  trifles  please ;  *' 

have  evidently  been  copied  by  Mr.  Crabbe  in  the  follow- 
ing, and  many  others :  — 

**  And  in  the  restless  ocean,  seek  for  rest." 

**  Denying  her  who  taught  thee  to  deny." 

"  Scraping  they  lived,  but  not  a  scrap  they  gave/' 

'*  Bound  for  a  friend,  whom  honour  could  not  bind." 

"  Among  the  poor,  for  poor  distinctions  sigh'd." 

In  the  same  way,  the  common,  nicely-balanced  line  of 
two  members,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  same 
author,  has  obviously  been  the  model  of  our  author  in 
the  following :  — 

*•  That  woe  could  wish,  or  vanity  devise." 

**  Sick  without  pity,  sorrowing  without  hope." 

'*  Gloom  to  the  night,  and  pressure  to  the  chain  "  — 

and  a  great  multitude  of  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  appears  to  us  to  be  frequently 
misled  by  Darwin  into  a  sort  of  mock-heroic  magnifi- 
cence,  upon  ordinary  occasions.  The  poet  of  the  Garden, 
for  instance,  makes  his  nymphs 

"  Present  the  fragrant  quintessence  of  tea." 

And  the  poet  of  the  Dock-yards  makes  his  carpenters 

"  Spread  the  warm  pungence  of  overboiling  tar." 

Mr.  Crabbe,  indeed,  does  not  scruple,  on  some  occa^ 
sions,  to  adopt  the  mock-heroic  in  good  earnest.  When 
the  landlord  of  the  Griffin  becomes  bankrupt,  he  says  — 

**  The  insolvent  Griffin  struck  her  wings  sublime  "  — 
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and  introduces  a  very  serious  lamentation  over  the 
learned  poverty  of  the  curate,  with  this  most  misplaced 
piece  of  buffoonery :  — 

*•  Oh !  had  he  leam*d  to  make  the  wig  he  wears !  " 

One  of  his  letters,  too,  begins  with  this  wretched 
quibble :  — 

**  From  Law  to  Physic  stepping  at  our  ease, 
We  find  a  way  to  finish  —  by  Degrees.'' 

There  are  many  imitations  of  the  peculiar  rhythm  of 
Goldsmith  and  Campbell,  too,  as  our  readers  must  have 
observed  in  some  of  our  longer  specimens ;  —  but  these, 
though  they  do  not  always  make  a  very  harmonious 
combination,  are  better,  at  all  events,  than  the  tame  hea- 
viness and  vulgarity  of  such  verses  as  the  following :  — 

"  As  soon 

Could  he  have  thought  gold  issued  from  the  moon." 

"  A  seaman *s  body  —  there'll  be  more  to  night." 

**  Those  who  will  not  to  any  guide  submit, 
Nor  find  one  creed  to  their  conceptions  fit  — 
True  Independents :  whilst  they  Calvin  hate, 
They  heed  as  little  what  Socinians  state." —  p.  54. 

**  Here  pits  of  crag,  with  spongy,  plashy  base, 
To  some  enrich  the  uncultivated  space,"  &c,  &c. 

Of  the  sudden,  harsh  turns,  and  broken  conciseness 
which  we  think  peculiar  to  himself,  the  reader  may  take 
the  following  specimens :  — 

"  Has  your  wife's  brother,  or  your  uncle's  son, 
Done  ought  amiss ;  or  is  he  thought  t'  have  done  ?  " 

"  Stepping  from  post  to  post  he  reach'd  the  chair : 
And  there  he  now  reposes :  —  that's  tlie  Mayor ! " 

He  has  a  sort  of  jingle,  too,  which  we  think  is  of  his 
own  invention ;  —  for  instance, 

"  For  forms  and  feasts  that  sundry  times  have  past. 
And  formal  feasts  that  will  for  ever  last." 

"  We  term  it  free  and  easy  ;  and  yet  we 
Find  it  no  easy  matter  to  be  free." 

We  had  more  remarks  to  make  upon  the  taste  and 
diction  of  this  author ;  and  had  noted  several  other  little 
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blemishes,  which  we  meant  to  have  pointed  out  for  his 
correction:  but  we  have  no  longer  room  for  such  mi- 
nute criticism  —  from  which,  indeed,  neither  the  author 
nor  the  reader  would  be  likely  to  derive  any  great  bene- 
fit. We  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Crabbe,  therefore,  by 
expressing  our  hopes  that,  since  it  is  proved  that  he  can 
write  fast,  he  will  not  allow  his  powers  to  languish  for 
want  of  exercise ;  and  that  we  shall  soon  see  him  again 
repaying  the  public  approbation,  by  entitling  himself  to 
a  still  larger  share  of  it.  An  author  generally  knows 
his  own  forte  so  much  better  than  any  of  his  readers, 
that  it  is  commonly  a  very  foolish  kind  of  presumption 
to  offer  any  advice  as  to  the  direction  of  his  efforts ;  but 
we  own  we  have  a  very  strong  desire  to  see  Mr.  Crabbe 
apply  his  great  powers  to  the  construction  of  some  in- 
teresting and  connected  story.  He  has  great  talents  for 
narration ;  and  that  unrivalled  gift  in  the  delineation  of 
character,  which  is  now  used  only  for  the  creation  of 
detached  portraits,  might  be  tiuned  to  admirable  ac- 
count in  maintaining  the  interest,  and  enhancing  the 
probability,  of  an  extended  train  of  adventures.  At 
present,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret,  that  so  much  ge- 
nius should  be  wasted  in  making  us  perfectly  acquainted 
with  individuals,  of  whom  we  axe  to  know  nothing  but 
the  characters.  In  such  a  poem,  however,  Mr.  Crabbe 
must  entirely  lay  aside  the  sarcastic  and  jocose  style  to 
which  he  has  rather  too  great  a  propensity ;  but  which 
we  know,  from  what  he  has  done  in  Sir  Eustace  Grey, 
that  he  can,  when  he  pleases,  entirely  relinquish.  That 
very  poweriul  and  original  performance,  indeed,*  the 
chief  fault  of  which  is,  to  be  set  too  thick  with  images 
—  to  be  too  strong  and  imdiluted,  in  short,  for  the  di- 
gestion of  common  readers  —  makes  us  regret,  that  its 
author  should  ever  have  stopped  to  be  trifling  and  in- 
genious —  or  condescended  to  tickle  the  imaginations  of 
his  readers,  instead  of  touching  the  higher  passions  of 
their  nature. 
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(November,  1812.) 

Tales.    By  the  Reverend  George  Crabbe.     8vo.  pp.  »398. 

LoDdon :  1812. 

We  are  very  thankful  to  Mr.  Crabbe  for  these  Tales ;  as 
vre  must  always  be  for  any  thing  that  comes  from  his 
hands.  But  they  are  not  exactly  the  tales  which  we 
wanted.  We  did  not,  however,  vnsh  him  to  vmte  an 
Epic  —  as  he  seems  from  his  preface  to  have  imagined. 
We  are  perfectly  satisfied  vnth  the  length  of  the  pieces 
he  has  given  us ;  and  delighted  with  their  number  and 
variety.  In  these  respects  the  volume  is  exactly  as  we 
could  have  wished  it.  But  we  should  have  liked  a  little 
more  of  the  deep  and  tragical  passions ;  of  those  pas- 
sions which  exalt  and  overwhelm  the  soul  —  to  whose 
stormy  seat  the  modem  muses  can  so  rarely  raise  their 
flight —  and  which  he  has  vdelded  vnHh.  such  terrific  force 
in  his  Sir  Eustace  Grey,  and  the  Gipsy  Woman*  What 
we  wanted,  in  short,  were  tales  sometlnng  in  the  style  of 
those  two  singular  compositions  —  vdth  less  jocularity 
than  prevails  in  the  rest  of  his  writings  —  rather  more 
incidents  -'—  and  rather  fewer  details. 

The  pieces  before  us  are  not  of  this  description ;  — 
they  are  mere  supplementary  chapters  to  "The  Bor- 
ough,"  or  "  The  Parish  Register."  The  same  tone  — 
the  same  subjects  — ^  the  same  style,  measure,  and  versifi- 
cation ;  —  the  same  finished  and  minute  delineation  of 
things  ordinary  and  common  —  generally  very  engaging 
when  employed  upon  external  objects,  but  often  fatiguing 
when  directed  merely  to  insignificant  characters  and 
habits ;  —  the  same  strange  mixture  too  of  feelings  that 
tear  the  heart  and  darken  the  imagination,  with  starts  of 
low  humour  and  patches  of  ludicrous  imagery;  —  the 
same  kindly  sympathy  with  the  humble  and  innocent 
pleasures  of  the  poor  and  inelegant,  and  the  same  in- 
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diligence  for  their  venial  offences,  contrasted  with  a 
strong  sense  of  their  frequent  depravity,  and  too  con- 
stant a  recollection  of  the  sufferings  it  produces ;  —  and, 
finally,  the  same  honours  paid  to  the  delicate  affections 
and  ennobling  passions  of  humble  life,  with  the  same 
generous  testimony  to  their  frequent  existence;  mixed 
up,  as  before,  with  a  reprobation  sufficiently  rigid, 
and  a  ridicule  sufficiently  severe,  of  their  excesses  and 
affectations. 

If  we  were  required  to  make  a  comparative  estimate 
of  the  merits  of  the  present  publication,  or  to  point  out 
the  shades  of  difference  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
those  that  have  gone  before  it,  we  should  say  that  there 
are  a  greater  number  of  instances  on  which  he  has  com- 
bined the  natural  language  and  manners  of  humble  life 
with  the  energy  of  true  passion,  and  the  beauty  of  gene* 
rous  affection  ;  —  in  which  he  has  traced  out  the  course 
of  those  rich  and  lovely  veins  in  the  rude  and  unpo- 
lished masses  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  society; — and 
unfolded,  in  the  middling  orders  of  the  people,  the  work- 
ings of  those  finer  feelings,  and  the  stirrings  of  those 
loftier  emotions  which  the  partiality  of  other  poets  had 
attributed,  almost  exclusively,  to  actora  on  a  higher 
scene. 

We  hope,  too,  that  this  more  amiable  and  consoling 
new  of  human  nature  will^  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
Mr.  Crabbe  still  more  popular  than  we  know  that  he 
already  is,  among  that  great  body  of  the  people,  from 
among  whom  almost  all  his  subjects  are  taken,  and  for 
whose  use  his  lessons  are  chiefly  intended :  and  we  say 
this,  not  only  on  account  of  the  moral  benefit  which 
we  tlunk  they  may  derive  from  them,  but  because  we 
are  persuaded  that  they  will  derive  more  pleasure  from 
them  than  readers  of  any  other  description.  Those  who 
do  not  belong  to  that  rank  of  society  with  which  this 
powerful  writer  is  chiefly  conversant  in  his  poetry,  or 
who  have  not  at  least  gone  much  among  them,  and  at- 
tended diligently  to  their  characters  and  occupations, 
can  neither  be  half  aware  of  the  exquisite  fidelity  of  his 
delineations,  nor  feel  in  their  full  force  the  better  part  of 
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the  emotions  which  he  has  suggested.  Vehement  pas- 
sion iiideed  is  of  all  ranks  and  conditions ;  and  its  lan- 
guage and  external  indications  nearly  the  same  in  all. 
Like  highly  rectified  spirit,  it  blazes  and  inflames  with 
equal  force  and  brightness,  from  whatever  materials  it 
is  extracted.  But  all  the  softer  and  kindlier  affections, 
all  the  social  anxieties  that  mix  with  our  daUy  hopes, 
and  endear  our  homes,  and  colour  our  existence,  wear  a 
different  livery,  and  are  written  in  a  different  character 
in  almost  every  great  caste  or  division  of  society ;  and  the 
heart  is  warmed,  and  the  spirit  touched  by  their  deline- 
ation, exactly  in  the  proportion  in  which  we  are  famiUar 
with  the  types  by  which  they  are  represented.  —  When 
Bums,  in  his  better  days,  walked  out  in  a  fine  summer 
morning  with  Dugald  Stewart,  and  the  latter  observed 
to  him  what  a  beauty  the  scattered  cottages,  with  their 
white  walls  and  curling  smoke  shining  in  the  silent  sun, 
imparted  to  the  landscape,  the  peasant  poet  answered, 
that  he  felt  that  beauty  ten  times  more  strongly  than 
his  companion  could  do;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
be  a  cottager  to  know  what  pure  and  tranquil  pleasures 
often  nestled  below  those  lowly  roofe,  or  to  read,  in 
their  external  appearance,  the  signs  of  so  many  heartfelt 
and  long-remembered  enjoyments.  In  the  same  way, 
the  humble  and  patient  hopes  —  the  depressing  embar- 
rassments—  the  little  mortifications  —  the  slender  tri- 
umphs, and  strange  temptations  which  arise  in  middling 
life,  and  are  the  theme  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  finest  and  most 
touching  representations  —  can  only  be  guessed  at  by 
those  who  glitter  in  the  higher  walks  of  existence ;  while 
they  must  raise  many  a  tumultuous  throb  and  many  a 
fond  recollection  in  the  breasts  of  those  to  whom  they 
reflect  so  truly  the  image  of  their  own  estate,  and  reveal 
so  clearly  the  secrets  of  their  habitual  sensations. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that  though  such 
writings  as  are  now  before  us  must  give  great  pleasure  to 
all  persons  of  taste  and  sensibility,  they  will  give  by  far 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  those  whose  condition  is  least  re- 
mote from  that  of  the  beings  with  whom  they  are  occu- 
pied.   But  we  think  also,  that  it  was  wise  and  meritorious 
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in  Mr.  Crabbe  to  occupy  himself  with  such  beings.  In  this 
country,  there  probably  are  not  less  than  300,000  persons 
who  read  for  amusement  or  instruction,  among  the  mid- 
dling classes*  of  society.  In  the  higher  classes,  there 
are  not  as  many  as  30,000.  It  is  easy  to  see  therefore 
which  a  poet  should  choose  to  please,  for  his  own  glory 
and  emolument,  and  which  he  should  wish  to  delight 
and  amend,  out  of  mere  philanthropy.  The  fact  too  we 
believe  is,  that  a  great  part  of  the  larger  body  are  to  the 
full  as  well  educated  and  as  high-minded  as  the  smaller ; 
and,  though  their  taste  may  not  be  so  correct  and 
fastidious,  we  are  persuaded  that  their  sensibility  is 
greater.  The  misfortune  is,  to  be  sure,  that  they  are 
extremely  apt  to  affect  the  taste  of  their  superiors,  and  to 
counterfeit  even  that  absurd  disdain  of  which  they  are 
themselves  the  objects;  and  that  poets  have  generally 
thought  it  safest  to  invest  their  interesting  characters 
with  all  the  trappings  of  splendid  fortune  and  high 
station,  chiefly  because  those  who  know  least  about  such 
matters  think  it  unworthy  to  sympathise  in  the  adven- 
tures of  those  who  are  without  them!  For  our  own 
parts,  however,  we  are  quite  positive,  not  only  that  per- 
sons in  middling  life  would  naturally  be  most  touched 
with  the  emotions  that  belong  to  their  own  condition, 
but  that  those  emotions  are  in  themselves  the  most 
powerful,  and  consequently  the  best  fitted  for  poetical  or 
pathetic  representation.  Even  with  regard  to  the  heroic 
and  ambitious  passions,  as  the  vista  is  longer,  which 
leads  from  humble  privacy  to  the  natural  objects  of 
such  passions ;  so,  the  career  is  likely  to  be  more  im- 
petuous, and  its  outset  more  marked  by  striking  and 
contrasted  emotions:  —  and  as  to  all  the  more  tender 
and  less  turbulent  affections,  upon  which  the  beauty  of 
the  pathetic  is  altogether  dependent,  we  apprehend  it  to 
be  quite  manifest,  that  their  proper  soil  and  nidus  is  the 
privacy  and  simplicity  of  humble  life ;  —  that  their  very 

*  By  the  middling  classes  we  mean  almost  all  those  who  are  below 
the  sphere  of  what  is  called  fashionable  or  public  life,  and  who  do 
not  aim  at  distinction  or  notoriety  beyond  the  circle  of  their  equals  in 
fortune  and  situation. 
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elements  are  dissipated  by  the  variety  of  objects  that 
move  for  ever  in  the  world  of  fashion ;  and  their  essence 
tainted  by  the  cares  and  vanities  that  are  diffused  in  the 
atmosphere  of  that  lofly  region.  But  we  are  wandering 
into  a  long  dissertation,  instead  of  making  our  readers 
acquainted  with  the  book  before  us.  The  most  satisfac- 
tory thing  we  can  do,  we  believe,  is  to  give  them  a  plain 
account  of  its  contents,  with  such  quotations  and  remarks 
as  may  occur  to  us  as  we  proceed. 

The  volume  contains  twenty-one  tales ;  —  the  first  df 
which  is  called  "  The  Dumb  Orators."     This  is  not  one 
of  the  most  engaging ;  and  is  not  judiciously  placed  at  the 
portal,  to  tempt  hesitating  readers  to  go  forward.      The 
second,  however,  entitled  "  The  Parting  Hour,"  is  of  a 
far  higher  character,  and  contains  some  passages  of  great 
beauty  and  pathos.      The  story  is  simply  that  of  a  youth 
and  a  maiden  in  humble  life,  who  had  loved  each  other 
from  their  childhood,  but  were  too  poor  to  marry.      The 
youth  goes  to  the  West  Indies  to  push  his  fortune ;  but 
is  captured  by  the  Spaniards   and   carried  to  Mexico, 
where,  in  the  course  of  time,  though  stiU  sigWng  for  his 
first  love,  he  marries  a  Spanish  gh-1,  and  Uves  twenty 
years  with  her  and  his  children  —  he  is  then  impressed, 
and  carried  round  the  world  for  twenty  years  longer; 
and  is  at  last  moved  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  when  old 
and  shattered  and  lonely,  to  seek  his  native  town,  and 
the  scene  of  his  youthfiil  vows.     He  comes  and  finds  his 
Judith  like  himself  in  a  state  of  widowhood,  but  still 
brooding,  like  himself,  over  the  memory  of  their  early 
love.      She  had  waited  twelve  anxious  years  without 
tidings  of  him,  and  then  married :  and  now  when  all 
passion,  and  fuel  for  passion,  is  extinguished  within  them, 
the  memory  of  their  young  attachment  endears  them  to 
each  other,  and  they  still  chng  together  in  sad  and  sub- 
dued affection,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.     The  history  of  the  growth  and  maturity  of  their 
innocent  love  is  beautifully  given:  but  we  pass  on  to 
the  scene  of  theu-  parting. 

"  All  tilings  prepar'd,  on  the  expected  day 
Was  seen  the  vessel  anchor 'd  in  the  bav. 
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From  her  would  seamen  in  the  erening  come. 

To  take  th*  advent'rous  Allen  from  his  home ; 

With  his  own  friends  the  final  day  he  pass'd, 

And  every  painfiil  hour,  except  the  last 

The  grieving  Father  urg*d  the  cheerful  glass, 

To  make  the  moments  with  less  sorrow  pass ; 

Intent  the  Mother  look'd  upon  her  son, 

And  wished  th*  assent  withdrawn,  the  deed  undone ; 

The  younger  Sister,  as  he  took  his  way, 

Hung  on  his  coat,  and  begg'd  for  more  delay; 

But  his  own  Judith  cslVd  him  to  the  shore, 

Whom  he  must  meet — for  they  might  meet  no  more !  — 

And  there  he  found  her — faitliiu],  mournful,  true. 

Weeping  and  waiting  for  a  last  adieu ! 

The  ebbing  tide  had  left  the  sand,  and  there 

Mov*d  with  slow  steps  the  melancholy  pair : 

Sweet  were  the  painful  moments  —  but  how  sweet. 

And  without  pain,  when  they  again  should  meet!  "  —  p.  ^9. 

The  sad  and  long-delayed  return  of  this  ardent  ad- 
venturer is  described  in  a  tone  of  genuine  pathos,  and 
in  some  places  with  such  truth  and  force  of  colouring, 
as  to  outdo  the  efforts  of  the  first  dramatic  represent- 
ation. 

"  But  when  retum'd  the  Youth? — the  Youth  no  more 
Setum'd  exulting  to  his  native  shore ) 
But  forty  years  were  past ;  and  then  there  came 
A  worn-out  man,  with  wither*d  limbs  and  lame ! 
Yes !  old  and  griev'd,  and  trembling  with  decay, 
Was  AUen  landing  in  his  native  bay : 
In  an  autumnal  eve  he  left  the  beach. 
In  such  an  eve  he  chanc*d  the  port  to  reach : 
He  was  alone ;  he  press 'd  the  very  place 
Of  the  sad  parting,  of  the  last  embrace : 
There  stood  his  parents,  there  retired  the  Maid, 
So  fond,  so  tender,  and  so  much  afraid ; 
And  on  that  spot,  through  many  a  year,  his  mind 
Tum'd  mournful  back,  half  sinking,  half  resign'd. 

"  No  one  was  present ;  of  its  crew  bereft, 
A  single  boat  was  in  the  billows  left ; 
Sent  from  some  anchored  vessel  in  the  bay. 
At  the  returning  tide  to  sail  awav : 
O  er  the  black  stem  the  moonlight  softly  play'd, 
The  loosen 'd  foresail  flapping  in  the  shade  : 
All  silent  else  on  shore ;  but  from  the  town 
A  drowsy  peal  of  distant  bells  came  down : 
From  the  tall  houses,  here  and  there,  a  light 
Served  some  confus'd  remembrance  to  excite : 

*  There,'  he  observ'd,  and  new  emotions  felt, 

*  Was  my  first  home  —  and  yonder  Judith  dwelt,'  &c. 
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A  swarthy  matron  he  beheld,  and  thought 

She  might  unfold  the  very  truths  he  sought ; 

Confus'd  and  trembling,  he  the  dame  addressed  : 

*  The  Booths !  yet  live  they  ?'  pausing  and  oppressed : 

Then  spake  again :  —  *  Is  there  no  ancient  man, 

David  his  name  ?  —  assist  me,  if  you  can.  — 

Flemings  there  were  !  — and  Judith  I  doth  she  live?' 

The  woman  gaz'd,  nor  could  an  answer  give  ; 

Yet  wondering  stood,  and  all  were  silent  by, 

Feeling  a  strange  and  solemn  sympathy." —  p.  3 1 ,  82. 

ITie  meeting  of  the  lovers  is  briefly  told. 

"  But  now  a  Widow,  in  a  village  near, 
Chanc'd  of  the  melancholy  man  to  hear : 
Old  as  she  was,  to  JuditKs  bosom  came 
Some  strong  emotions  at  the  well-known  name ; 
He  was  her  much-lov'd  AUen  !  she  had  stay'd 
Ten  troubled  years,  a  sad  afflicted  maid,"  &c. 

**  The  once-fond  Lovers  met :  Not  grief  nor  age. 
Sickness  or  pain,  their  hearts  could  disengage : 
Each  had  immediate  confidence ;  a  friend 
Both  now  beheld,  on  whom  they  might  depend : 
'  Now  is  there  one  to  whom  I  can  express 
My  nature^s  weakness,  and  my  soul's  distress/  " 

There  is  something  sweet  and  touching,  and  in  a 
liigher  vein  of  poetry,  in  the  story  which  he  tells  to 
Judith  of  all  his  adventures,  and  of  those  other  ties,  of 
which  it  still  wrings  her  hosom  to  hear  him  speak. — 
We  can  afford  but  one  little  extract. 

"  There,  hopeless  ever  to  escape  the  land. 
He  to  a  Spanish  maiden  gave  his  hand ; 
In  cottage  sheltered  from  the  blaze  of  day. 
He  saw  his  happy  infimts  round  him  play ; 
Where  summer  shadows  made  by  lofty  trees, 
Wav*d  o*er  his  seat,  and  soothed  his  reveries ; 
E'en  then  bethought  of  England,  nor  could  sigh, 
But  his  fond  Isabel  demanded  *  Why  ?  * 
Griev'd  by  the  story,  she  the  sigh  repaid. 
And  wept  in  pity  for  the  English  Maid." —  p.  35,  36. 

The  close  is  extremely  beautifiil,  and  leaves  upon  the 
mind  just  that  impression  of  sadness  which  is  both  salu- 
tary and  delightfiil,  because  it  is  akin  to  pity,  and  mingled 
with  admiration  and  esteem. 

"  Thus  silent,  musing  through  the  day,  he  sees 
His  children  sporting  by  those  lofty  trees, 
Their  mother  singing  in  the  shady  scene 
Where  the  fresh  springs  burst  o'er  the  lively  green ;  — 
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So  strong  his  eager  fancy,  he  afi&ights 
The  faithful  widow  hy  its  pow'rful  flights ; 
For  what  disturbs  him  he  aloud  will  tell, 
And  cry  —  *  Tis  she,  my  wife !  my  Isabel  /  * — 
*  Where  are  my  children?*  —  Judith  grieves  to  hear 
How  the  soul  works  in  sorrows  so  severe ;  — 
Watch 'd  by  her  care,  in  sleep,  his  spirit  takes 
Its  flight,  and  watchful  finds  her  when  he  wakes. 

"  Tis  now  her  oflBce ;  her  attention  see ! 
While  her  friend  sleeps  beneath  that  shading  tree, 
Careful,  she  guards  him  from  the  glowing  heat, 
And  pensive  muses  at  her  Allen's  feet. 

"And  where  is  he?  Ah !  doubtless  in  those  scenes 
Of  his  best  days,  amid  the  vivid  greens, 
Fresh  with  unnumbered  rills,  where  ev'ry  gale 
Breathes  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  neighboring  vale ; 
Smiles  not  his  wife  ?  —  and  listens  as  there  comes 
The  nightr bird's  music  from  the  thickening  glooms  ? 
And  as  he  sits  with  all  these  treasures  nigh. 
Gleams  not  with  fairy-light  the  phosphor  fly, 
When  like  a  sparkling  gem  it  wheels  illumin'd  by  ? 
This  is  the  joy  that  now  so  plainly  speaks 
In  the  warm  transient  flushing  of  his  cheeks ; 
For  he  is  listening  to  the  fimcied  noise 
Of  his  own  children,  eager  in  their  joys ! — 
All  this  he  feels ;  a  dream's  delusive  bliss 
Gives  the  expression,  and  the  glow  like  this. 
And  now  his  Judith  lays  her  knitting  by, 
These  strong  emotions  in  her  friend  to  spy ; 

For  she  can  fully  of  their  nature  deem 

But  see !  he  breaks  the  long  protracted  theme, 

And  wakes  and  cries  —  *  My  God !  'twas  but  a  dream !  "*  — 

p.  39,  40. 

The  third  tale  is  "  The  Gentleman  Farmer,"  and  is  of 
a  coarser  texture  than  that  we  have  just  been  consider- 
ing —  though  full  of  acute  observation,  and  graphic  de- 
lineation of  ordinary  characters.  The  hero  is  not  a 
farmer  turned  gentleman,  but  a  gentleman  turned 
former  —  a  conceited,  active,  talking,  domineering  sort 
of  person  —  who  plants  and  eats  and  drinks  with  great 
vigour— keeps  a  mistress,  and  speaks  with  audacious 
scorn  of  the  tyranny  of  wives,  and  the  impositions  of 
priests,  lawyers,  and  physicians.  Being  but  a  shallow 
fellow  however  at  bottom,  his  confidence  in  his  opinions 
declines  gradually  as  his  health  decays;  and,  being 
seized  with  some  maladies  in  his  stomach,  he  ends  with 
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marrying  his  misfxess,  and  submitting  to  be  triply  go- 
verned by  three  of  her  confederates ;  in  the  respective 
characters  of  a  quack  doctor,  a  methodist  preacher,  and 
a  projecting  land  steward.  We  cannot  adSbrd  any  ex- 
tracts from  this  performance. 

The  next,  which  is  called  "Procrastination,"  has 
something  of  the  character  of  the  "  Parting  Hour ;"  but 
more  painM,  and  less  refined.  It  is  foimded  like  it  on 
the  story  of  a  betrothed  youth  and  maiden,  whose  mar- 
riage is  prevented  by  their  poverty ;  and  this  youth,  too, 
goes  to  pursue  his  fortune  at  sea ;  while  the  damsel 
awaits  his  return,  with  an  old  female  relation  at  home. 
He  is  crossed  with  many  disasters,  and  is  not  heard  of 
for  many  years.  In  the  mean  time,  the  virgin  gradually 
imbibes  her  aunt's  paltry  love  for  wealth  and  finery; 
and  when  she  comes,  after  long  sordid  expectation,  to 
inherit  her  hoards,  feels  that  those  new  tastes  have  sup- 
planted every  warmer  emotion  in  her  bosom;  and, 
secretly  hoping  never  more  to  see  her  youthful  lover, 
gives  herself  up  to  comfortable  gossiping  and  formal 
ostentatious  devotion.  At  last,  when  she  is  set  in  her 
fine  parlour,  with  her  china  and  toys,  and  prayer-books 
around  her,  the  impatient  man  bursts  into  her  presence, 
and  reclaims  her  vows !  She  answers  coldly,  that  she 
has  now  done  with  the  world,  and  only  studies  how  to 
prepare  to  die !  and  exhorts  him  to  betake  himself  to 
the  same  needful  meditations.  We  shall  give  the  con- 
clusion of  the  scene  in  the  author's  own  words.  The 
faithful  and  indignant  lover  replies : — 

*'  Heav'n's  spouse  thou  art  not :  nor  can  I  believe 
That  God  accepts  her,  who  wiU  Man  deceive : 
True  I  am  shattered,  I  have  service  seen, 
And  service  done,  and  have  in  trouble  been ; 
My  cheek  (it  shames  me  not)  has  lost  its  red, 
And  the  bro¥m  bu£f  is  o'er  mj  features  spread ; 
Perchance  my  speech  is  rude ;  for  I  among 
Th'  untam*d  have  been,  in  temper  and  in  tongue ; 
But  speak  my  fote !  For  these  my  sorrows  past. 
Time  lost,  youth  fled,  hope  wearied,  and  at  last 
This  doubt  of  thee  —  a  childish  thing  to  tell, 
But  certain  truth  —  my  very  throat  Siey  swell ; 
They  stop  the  breath,  and  but  for  shame  could  I 
Give  way  to  weakness,  and  with  passion  cry ; 
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These  are  unmanly  struggles,  but  I  feel 

This  hour  must  end  them,  and  perhaps  will  heal."  — 

**  Here  Dinah  sigh'd  as  if  afraid  to  speak  — 
And  then  repeated  — *  They  were  frail  and  weak  ; 
His  soul  she  lov'd ;  and  hop'd  he  had  the  grace 
To  fix  his  thoughts  upon  a  better  place/  '* — p.  72,  73. 

Nothing  can  be  more  forcible  or  true  to  nature,  than 
the  description  of  the  effect  of  this  cold-blooded  cant  on 
the  warm  and  unsuspecting  nature  of  her  disappointed 
suitor. 

"  She  ceas*d :  — With  steady  glance,  as  if  to  see 
The  very  root  of  this  hypocrisy,  — 
He  her  small  fingers  moulded  in  his  hard 
And  bronz'd  broc^d  hand  ;  then  told  her  his  regard, 
His  best  respect  were  cone,  but  Love  had  still 
Hold  in  his  heart,  and  govem'd  yet  the  will  — 
Or  he  would  curse  her !  —  Saying  this,  he  threw 
The  hand  in  scorn  away,  and  bade  adieu 
To  every  ling  nng  hope,  with  every  care  in  view. 

**  In  healt]b  declining  as  in  mind  distressed, 
To  some  in  power  his  troubles  he  confess 'd. 
And  shares  a  parish-gift.     At  prayers  he  sees 
The  pious  Dinah  dropped  upon  her  knees ; 
Thence  as  she  walks  the  street  with  stately  air, 
As^chance  directs,  oft  meet  the  parted  pair ! 
When  he,  with  thickset  coat  of  Badgeman*s»blue, 
Moves  near  her  shaded  silk  of  changeful  hue ; 
When  his  thin  locks  of  grey  approach  her  braid 
(A  costly  purchase  made  in  beauty's  aid) ; 
When  his  frank  air,  and  his  unstudied  pace. 
Are  seen  with  her  soft  manner,  air,  and  grace. 
And  his  plain  artless  look  with  her  sharp  meaning  face ; 
It  might  some  wonder  in  a  stranger  move. 
How  these  together  could  have  talk'd  of  love ! " — p.  73,  74. 

"  The  Patron,"  which  is  next  in  order,  is  also  very 
good ;  and  contains  specimens  of  very  various  excellence. 
The  story  is  that  of  a  young  man  of  humble  birth,  who 
shows  an  early  genius  for  poetry ;  and  having  been,  with 
some  inconvenience  to  his  parents,  provided  with  a  frugal, 
but  regular  education,  is  at  last  taken  notice  of  by  a 
nobleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  promises  to  pro- 
mote him  in  the  church,  and  invites  him  to  pass  an 
autumn  with  him  at  his  seat  in  the  country.  Here  the 
youth,  in  spite  of  the  admuable  admonitions  of  his 
lather,  is  gradually  overcome  by  a  taste  for  elegant  en^ 
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joyments,  and  allows  himself  to  fall  in  love  with  the  en- 
chanting sister  of  his  protector.  When  the  family  leave 
him  with  indifference  to  return  to  town,  he  feels  the  first 
pang  of  humihation  and  disappointment ;  and  afterwards, 
when  he  finds  that  all  his  noble  friend's  fine  promises  end 
in  obtaining  for  him  a  poor  drudging  place  in  the  Cus- 
toms, he  pines  and  pines  till  he  fsdls  into  insanity ;  and 
recovers,  only  to  die  prematurely  in  the  arms  of  his  dis- 
appointed parents.  We  cannot  make  room  for  the  history 
of  the  Poet's  progress  —  the  father's  warnings  —  or  the 
blandishments  of  the  careless  syren  by  whom  he  was  en- 
chanted —  though  all  are  excellent.  We  give  however 
the  scene  of  the  breaking  up  of  that  enchantment ;  —  a 
description  which  cannot  fail  to  strike,  if  it  had  no  other 
merit,  from  its  mere  truth  and  accuracy. 

**  Cold  grew  the  foggy  mom ;  the  day  was  brief; 
Loose  on  the  cheny  hung  the  crimson  leaf; 
The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb  ;  the  woods 
Boar'd  with  strong  blasts,  with  mighty  showers  the  floods  ; 
All  green  was  vanished,  save  of  pine  and  yew, 
That  still  displayed  their  melancholy  hue ; 
Save  the  green  holly  with  its  berries  red, 
And  the  green  moss  that  o*er  the  gravel  spread. 

"  To  public  views  my  Lord  must  soon  attend ; 
And  soon  the  Ladies  —  would  they  leave  their  Mend  ? 
The  time  was  fix'd  —  approached  —  was  near  —  was  come  ! 
The  trying  time  that  fill'd  his  soul  with  gloom ; 
Thoughtful  our  Poet  in  the  morning  rose, 
And  cried,  *  One  hour  my  fortune  will  disclose. ' 

"  The  morning  meal  was  past ;  and  all  around 
The  mansion  rang  with  each  discordant  sound  ; 
Haste  was  in  every  foot,  and  every  look 
The  travelers'  joy  for  London-journey  spoke : 
Not  so  our  Youth ;  whose  feelings  at  the  noise 
Of  preparation  had  no  touch  of  joys ; 
He  pensive  stood,  and  saw  each  carriage  drawn, 
With  lackies  mounted,  ready  on  the  lawn  : 
The  Ladies  came ;  and  John  in  terror  threw 
One  painful  glance,  and  then  his  eyes  withdrew ; 
Not  ^th  such  speed,  but  he  in  other  eyes 
With  anguish  read  —  *  I  pity,  but  despise  — 
Unhappy  boy !  presumptuous  scribbler !  —  you, 
To  dream  such  dreams  —  be  sober,  and  adieu ! '  " — p.  93,  94. 

"  The  Frank  Courtship,"  which  is  the  next  in  order, 
is  rather  in  the  merry  vein ;  and  contains  even  less  than 
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Mr.  Crabbe's  usual  moderate  allowance  of  incident.  The 
whole  of  the  story  is,  that  the  daughter  of  a  rigid  Quaker, 
having  been  educated  from  home,  conceives  a  slight  pre- 
judice against  the  imgallant  manners  of  the  sect,  and  is 
prepared  to  be  very  contemptuous  and  uncomplying 
when  her  father  proposes  a  sober  youth  of  the  persua- 
sion for  a  husband :  —  but  is  so  much  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  and  the  cheerftd  reasonableness  of 
his  deportment  at  their  first  interview,  that  she  instantly 
yields  her  consent.  There  is  an  excellent  description  of 
the  father  and  the  unbending  elders  of  his  tribe ;  and 
some  fine  traits  of  natural  coquetry. 

"  The  Widow's  Tale  "  is  also  rather  of  the  facetious 
order.  It  contains  the  history  of  a  farmer's  daughter, 
who  comes  home  fi-om  her  boarding-school  a  great  deal 
too  fine  to  tolerate  the  gross  habits,  or  submit  to  the 
filthy  drudgery  of  her  father's  house;  but  is  induced, 
by  the  warning  history  and  sensible  exhortations  of  a 
neighbouring  widow,  in  whom  she  expected  to  find  a 
sentimental  companion,  to  reconcile  herself  to  all  those 
abominations,  and  marry  a  jolly  young  farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  account  of  her  horrors,  on  first 
coming  down,  is  in  Mr.  Crabbe's  best  style  of  Dutch 
painting  —  a  little  coarse,  and  needlessly  minute  —  but 
perfectly  true,  and  marvellously  coloured. 

"  Used  to  spare  meals,  disposed  in  manner  pure, 
Her  father's  kitchen  she  could  ill  endure ; 
Where  hy  the  steaming  beef  he  hungry  sat, 
And  laid  at  once  a  pound  upon  his  plate ; 
Hot  from  the  field,  her  eager  brothers  seized 
An  equal  part,  aud  hunger*s  rage  appeased ;  — 
When  one  huge  wooden  bowl  before  them  stood, 
Fill'd  with  huge  balls  of  farinaceous  food ; 
With  bacon,  mass  saline,  where  never  lean  , 

Beneath  the  brown  and  bristly  rind  was  seen ; 
When  from  a  single  horn  the  party  drew 
Their  copious  draughts  of  heavy  ale  and  new ; 
She  could  not  breathe ;  but,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
Kein'd  the  fair  neck,  and  shut  the  offended  eye ; 
She  minced  the  sanguine  flesh  in  frustums  fine. 
And  wonder*d  much  to  see  the  creatures  dine." —  p.  128,  129. 

"  The  Lover's  Journey  "  is  a  pretty  fancy ;  and  very 
well  executed  —  at  least  as  to  the  descriptions  it  con- 
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tains.  —  A  lover  takes  a  long  ride  to  see  his  mistress ; 
and  passing,  in  fuU  hope  and  joy,  through  a  barren  and 
fenny  country,  finds  beauty  in  every  thing.  Being  put 
out  of  humour,  however,  by  missing  the  lady  at  the  end 
of  this  stage,  he  proceeds  through  a  lovely  landscape, 
and  finds  every  thing  ugly  and  disagreeable.  At  last 
he  meets  his  fair  one — is  reconciled  —  and  returns  along 
with  her;  when  the  landscape  presents  neither  beauty 
nor  deformity ;  and  excites  no  emotion  whatever  in  a 
mind  engrossed  vdth  more  lively  sensations.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  volume,  or  perhaps  in  any  part  of  Mr. 
Crabbe's  writings,  more  exquisite  than  some  of  the  de- 
scriptions in  thjB  story.  The  following,  though  by  no 
means  the  best,  is  too  characteristic  of  the  author  to  be 
omitted: — 

**  First  o'er  a  barren  heath  beside  the  coast 
Chrlando  rode,  and  joj  began  to  boast. 

•*  *  This  neat  low  gorse,'  said  he,  *  with  golden  bloom, 
Delights  each  sense,  is  beauty,  is  perfume ; 
And  this  gay  ling,  with  all  its  purple  flowers, 
A  man  at  leisure  might  admire  for  hours ; 
This  green-fring'd  cup-moss  has  a  scarlet  tip, 
That  yields  to  nothing  but  my  Laura's  lip ; 
And  then  how  fine  this  herbage !  men  may  say 
A  heath  is  barren ;  nothing  is  so  gay.'  j 

•*  Onward  he  went,  and  fiercer  grew  the  heat. 
Dust  rose  in  clouds  beneath  the  horse's  feet ; 
For  now  he  pass'd  through  lanes  of  burning  sand, 
Bounds  to  thin  crops  or  yet  uncultur'd  land ; 
Where  the  dark  poppy  flourish'd  on  the  dry 
And  sterile  soil,  and  mock'd  the  thin-set  rye. 

"  The  Lover  rode,  as  hasty  lovers  ride, 
And  reach'd  a  common  pasture  wild  and  wide ; 
Small  black-legg'd  sheep  devour  with  hunger  keen 
The  meager  herbage ;  fleshless,  lank  and  lean : 
He  saw  some  scattered  hovels ;  turf  was  pU'd 
In  square  brown  stacks ;  a  prospect  bleak  and  wild ! 
A  mill,  indeed,  was  in  the  centre  found. 
With  short  Bear  herbage  withering  all  around ; 
A  smith's  black  shed  oppos'd  a  wright's  long  shop, 
And  join'd  an  inn  where  humble  travellers  stop."  —  p.  176, 177. 

The  features  of  the  fine  country  are  less  perfectly 
drawn :  But  what,  indeed,  could  be  made  of  the  vulgar 
fine  country  of  England?  If  Mr.  Crabbe  had  had  the 
good  fortune  to  live   among   otir  Highland  hills,   and 
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lakes,  and  upland  woods — our  living  floods  sweeping 
through  forests  of  pine — our  lonely  vales  and  rough 
copse-covered  cliiFs  ;  what  a  delicious  picture  would  his 
unrivalled  powers  have  enabled  him  to  give  to  the  world! 
—  But  we  have  no  right  to  complain,  while  we  have 
such  pictures  as  this  of  a  group  of  Gipsies,  It  is  evi- 
dently finished  con  amore  ;  and  does  appear  to  us  to  be 
absolutely  perfect,  both  in  its  moral  and  its  physical 
expression. 

"  Again  the  country  was  enclosed ;  a  wide 
And  sandy  road  has  banks  on  either  side ; 
Where,  lo !  a  hollow  on  the  left  appeared. 
And  there  a  Gipsy-tribe  their  tent  had  rear*d ; 
Twas  open  spread,  to  catch  the  morning  sun, 
And  they  had  now  their  early  meal  begun, 
When  two  brown  Boys  just  left  their  grassy  seat, 
The  early  Travller  with  their  prayers  to  greet : 
While  yet  Orlando  held  his  pence  in  hand, 
He  saw  their  sister  on  her  duty  stand ; 
Some  twelve  years  old,  demure,  affected,  sly. 
Prepared  the  force  of  early  powers  to  try : 
Sudden  a  look  of  languor  he  descries, 
And  well-feign'd  apprehension  in  her  eyes ; 
Trained,  but  yet  savage,  in  her  speaking  face. 
He  marked  the  features  of  her  vagrant  race ; 
When  a  light  laugh  and  roguish  leer  expressed 
The  vice  implanted  in  her  youthful  breast ! 
Within,  the  Father,  who  from  fences  nigh 
Had  brought  the  fuel  for  the  firsts  supply, 
Watch'd  now  the  feeble  blaze,  and  stood  dejected  by  : 
On  ragged  rug,  just  borrowed  from  the  bed. 
And  by  the  hiuid  of  coarse  indulgence  fed, 
In  dirty  patchwork  negligently  dress'd, 
Beclin'd  the  Wife,  an  m&nt  at  her  breast; 
In  her  wild  faoe  some  touch  of  grace  remained. 
Of  vigour  palsied  and  of  beauty  stain'd  ; 
Her  blood-shot  eyes  on  her  uidieeding  mate. 
Were  wiathfol  tum'd,  and  seem'd  her  wants  to  state, 
Cursing  his  tardy  aid  —  her  Mother  there 
With  Gipsy-state  engrossed  the  only  chair ; 
Solemn  and  dull  her  look :  with  such  she  stands, 
And  reads  the  Milk-maid*s  fortune,  in  her  hands. 
Tracing  the  lines  of  life ;  assum'd  through  years. 
Each  feature  now  the  steady  fidsehood  wears ; 
With  hard  and  savage  eye  she  views  the  food, 
And  grudging  pinches  their  intruding  brood ! 
Last  in  the  group,  the  worn-out  Grandsire  sits,  * 

Neglected,  lost,  and  living  but  by  fits ; 
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Useless,  despis*d,  his  worthless  labours  done, 

And  half  protected  by  the  vicious  Son, 

Who  half  supports  him  I  He  with  heavy  glance, 

Views  the  young  ruffians  who  around  him  dance ; 

And,  by  the  sadness  in  his  face,  appears 

To  trace  the  progress  of  their  future  years  ; 

Through  what  strange  course  of  misery,  vice,  deceit. 

Must  wildly  wander  each  unpractised  cheat ; 

What  shame  and  grief,  what  punishment  and  pain, 

Sport  of  fierce  passions,  rmnst  each  child  sustain  — 

Ere  they  like  him  approach  their  latter  end, 

Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  or  a  friend ! " — p.  180 — 182. 

The  next  story,  which  is  entitled  "  Edward  Shore/* 
also  contains  many  passages  of  exquisite  beauty.  The 
hero  is  a  young  man  of  aspiring  genius  and  enthusiastic 
temper,  with  an  ardent  love  of  virtue,  but  no  settled 
principles  either  of  conduct  or  opinion.  He  first  con- 
ceives an  attachment  for  an  amiable  girl,  who  is  capti- 
vated with  his  conversation ;  —  but  being  too  poor  to 
marry,  soon  comes  to  spend  more  'of  his  time  in  the 
fanuly  of  an  elderly  sceptic  (though  we  really  see  no 
object  in  giving  him  that  character)  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  had  recently  married  a  young  wife,  and  placed  im- 
bounded  confidence  in  her  virtue,  and  the  honour  of  his 
friend.  In  a  moment  of  temptation,  they  abuse  his 
confidence.  The  husband  renoimces  him  with  dignified 
composure ;  and  he  faUs  at  once  from  the  romantic  pride 
of  his  virtue.  He  then  seeks  the  company  of  the  dissi- 
pated and  gay ;  and  ruins  his  health  and  fortune,  with- 
out regaining  his  tranquillity.  When  in  gaol,  and 
miserable,  he  is  *  relieved  by  an  unknown  hand ;  and 
traces  the  benefaction  to  the  friend  whose  former  kind- 
ness he  had  so  ill  repaid.  This  humiliation  falls  upon 
his  proud  spirit  and  shattered  nerves  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing force;  and  his  reason  fails  beneath  it.  He  is  for 
some  time  a  raving  maniac ;  and  then  falls  into  a  state 
of  gay  and  compassionable  imbecility,  which  is  described 
witfi  inimitable  beauty  in  the  close  of  this  story.  We 
can  afford  but  a  few  extracts.  The  nature  of  the 
seductions  which  led  to  his  first  fatal  lapse  are  well 
intimq^ed  in  the  following  short  passage :  — 
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"Then  as  the  Friend  repos'd,  the  younger  Pair 
Sat  down  to  cards,  and  plaj*d  beside  his  chair ; 
Till  he  awaking,  to  his  books  applied, 
Or  heard  the  music  of  th'  obedient  Bride  ; 
If  mild  th'  evening,  in  the  fields  they  stray'd, 
And  their  own  flock  with  partial  eye  surveyed; 
But  oft  the  Husband,  to  indulgence  prone, 
Resumed  his  book,  and  bade  them  wcJk  alone. 

"  This  was  obey'd ;  and  oft  when  this  was  done 
They  calmly  gaz'd  on  the  declining  sun ; 
In  silence  saw  the  glowing  landscape  fieule. 
Or,  sitting,  sang  beneath  the  arbour's  shade : 
Till  rose  the  moon,  and  on  each  youthful  face. 
Shed  a  soft  beauty,  and  a  dangerous  grace." — p.  198,  199 

The  ultimate  downfall  of  this  lofty  mind,  with  its 
agonising  gleams  of  transitory  recollection,  form  a  pic- 
ture, than  which  we  do  not  know  if  the  whole  range  of 
our  poetry,  rich  as  it  is  in  representations  of  disordered 
intellect,  fomishes  any  thing  more  touching,  or  deli- 
neated with  more  truth  and  delicacy. 

'*  Harmless  at  length  th'  unhappy  man  was  found, 
The  spirit  settled,  but  the  reason  drown'd ; 
And  all  the  dreadful  tempest  died  away. 
To  the  dull  stillness  of  the  misty  day! 

"  And  now  his  freedom  he  attain 'd  —  if  free 
The  lost  to  reason,  truth,  and  hope,  can  be ; 
The  play  fill  children  of  the  place  he  meets; 
Playful  with  them  he  rambles  through  the  streets ; 
In  all  they  need,  his  stronger  arm  he  lends. 
And  his  lost  mind  to  these  approving  friends. 

"  That  gentle  Maid,  whom  once  the  Youth  had  lov'd. 
Is  now  with  mild  religious  pity  mov'd ; 
Kindly  she  chides  his  boyish  flights,  while  he 
Will  for  a  moment  fix'd  and  pensive  be ; 
And  as  she  trembling  speaks,  his  lively  eyes. 
Explore  her  looks,  he  listens  to  her  sighs; 
Charm'd  by  her  voice,  th'  harmonious  sounds  invade 
His  clouded  mind,  and  for  a  time  persuade : 
Like  a  pleas'd  Infant,  who  has  newly  caught 
From  the  maternal  glance,  a  gleam  of  thought ; 
He  stands  enrapt,  the  half-known  voice  to  hear, 
And  starts,  half-conscious,  at  the  falling  tear ! 

**  Rarely  from  town,  nor  then  unwatch'd,  he  goes, 
In  darker  mood,  as  if  to  hide  his  woes ; 
But  soon  returning,  with  impatience  seeks 
His  youthful  friends,  and  shouts,  and  sings,  and  speaks ; 
Speaks  a  wild  speech,  with  action  all  as  wild  — 
The  children's  leader,  and  himself  a  child ; 
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He  spins  their  top,  or,  at  their  bidding  bends- 

His  back,  while  o'er  it  leap  his  laughing  friends ; 

Simple  and  weak,  he  acts  the  boy  once  more, 

And  heedless  children  call  him  SiUy  Shore.'' — p.  200,  207. 

"  Squire  Thomas"  is  not  nearly  so  interesting.  This 
is  the  history  of  a  mean  domineering  spirit,  who,  having 
secured  the  succession  of  a  rich  relation  by  assiduous 
flattery,  looks  about  for  some  obsequious  and  yielding 
fair  one,  from  whom  he  may  exact  homage  in  his  turn. 
He  thinks  he  has  found  such  a  one  in  a  lowly  damsel  in 
his  neighbourhood,  and  marries  her  without  much  pre- 
meditation;—  when  he  discovers,  to  his  consternation, 
not  only  that  she  has  the  spirit  of  a  virago,  but  that  she 
and  her  family  have  decoyed  him  into  the  match,  to  re- 
venge or  indemnify  themselves  for  his  having  riui  away 
with  the  whole  inheritance  of  their  common  relative. 
She  hopes  to  bully  him  into  a  separate  maintenance  — 
but  his  avarice  refuses  to  buy  his  peace  at  such  a  price ; 
and  they  continue  to  live  together,  on  a  very  successful 
system  of  mutual  tormenting. 

"  Jesse  and  Colin"  pleases  us  much  better.  Jesse  is 
the  orphan  of  a  poor  clergyman,  who  goes,  upon  her 
father's  death,  to  live  with  a  rich  old  lady  who  had  been 
his  friend ;  and  Colin  is  a  young  farmer,  whose  father 
had  speculated  away  a  handsome  property;  and  who, 
though  living  in  a  good  degree  by  his  own  labour,  yet 
wished  the  damsel  (who  half  wished  it  also)  to  remain 
and  share  his  humble  lot.  The  rich  lady  proves  to  be 
suspicious,  overbearing,  and  selfish;  and  sets  Jesse  upon 
the  ignoble  duty  of  acting  the  spy  and  informer  over  the 
other  dependents  of  her  household;  on  the  delineation  of 
whose  characters  Mr.  Crabbe  has  lavished  a  prodigious 
power  of  observation  and  correct  description:  —  But 
this  not  suiting  her  pure  and  ingenuous  mind,  she  sud- 
denly leaves  the  splendid  mansion,  and  returns  to  her 
native  village,  where  Colin  and  his  mother  soon  persuade 
her  to  form  one  of  their  happy  family.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  good-heartedness  in  this  tale,  and  a  kind  of  moral 
beauty,  which  has  lent  more  than  usual  elegance  to  the 
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simple  pictures  it  presents.     We  are  tempted  to  extract 
a  good  part  of  the  denouement, 

'*  The  pensive  Colin  in  his  garden  stray 'd, 
But  felt  not  then  the  heauties  it  displayed; 
There  many  a  pleasant  ohject  met  his  view, 
A  rising  v?ood  of  oaks  hehind  it  grew ; 
A  stream  ran  hy  it,  and  the  village-green 
And  public  road  were  from  the  garden  seen ; 
Save  where  the  pine  and  larch  t^be  boundary  made, 
And  on  the  rose  beds  threw  a  soft  ning  shade. 

•*  The  Mother  sat  beside  the  garden- door, 
Dress'd  as  in  times  ere  she  and  hers  were  poor ; 
The  broad-lac'd  cap  was  known  in  ancient  days, 
When  Madam's  dress  compelVd  the  village  praise  ; 
And  still  she  look'd  as  in  the  times  of  old ; 
Ere  his  last  farm  the  erring  husband  sold ; 
While  yet  the  mansion  stood  in  decent  state, 
And  paupers  waited  at  the  well-known  gate. 

"  *  Alas !  my  Son ! '  the  Mother  cried,  *  and  why 
That  silent  grief  and  oft-repeated  sigh  ? 
Fain  would  I  think  that  Jesse  still  may  come 
To  share  the  comforts  of  our  rustic  home : 
She  surely  lov'd  thee ;  I  have  seen  the  maid, 
When  thou  hast  kindly  brought  the  Vicar  aid  — 
When  thou  hast  eas'd  his  bosom  of  its  pain, 
Oh !  I  have  seen  her — she  will  come  again.' 

'*  The  Matron  ceas'd ;  and  Colin  stood  the  while 
Silent,  but  striving  for  a  grateful  smile  ; 
He  then  replied  —  *  Ah !  sure  had  Jesse  stay'd, 
And  shar'd  the  comforts  of  our  sylvan  shade,'  &c. 

"  Sighing  he  spake  —  but  hark  1  he  hears  th'  approach 
Of  rattling  wheels  !  and  lo !  the  evening-coach ; 
Once  more  the  movement  of  the  horses'  feet 
Makes  the  fond  heart  with  strong  emotion  beat : 
Faint  were  his  hopes,  but  ever  had  the  sight 
Drawn  him  to  gaze  beside  his  gate  at  night ; 
And  when  with  rapid  wheels  it  hurried  by, 
He  grieved  his  parent  with  a  hopeless  sigh ; 
And  could  the  blessing  have  been  bought  —  what  sum 
Had  he  not  offer'd,  to  have  Jesse  come  ? 
She  came !  —  he  saw  her  bending  from  the  door, 
Her  face,  her  smile,  and  he  beheld  no  more ; 
Lost  in  his  joy !  —  The  mother  lent  her  aid 
T' assist  and  to  detain  the  willing  Maid; 
Who  thought  her  late,  her  present  home  to  make, 
Sure  of  a  welcome  for  the  Vicar's  sake : 
But  the  good  Parent  was  so  pleas 'd,  so  kind, 
So  pressing  Colin,  she  so  much  inclin'd, 
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That  night  advanced ;  and  then. so  long  detained 

No  wishes  to  depart  she  felt,  or  feign'd; 

Yet  long  in  doubt  she  stood,  and  then  perforce  remained. 

'*  In  the  mild  evening,  in  the  scene  around, 
The  Maid,  now  free,  peculiar  beauties  found ; 
Blended  with  village-tones,  the  evening  gale 
Gave  the  sweet  night-bird's  warblings  to  the  vale ; 
The  youth  embolden'd,  yet  abashed,  now  told 
His  fondest  wish,  nor  found  the  Maiden  cold,"&c.  — 

p.  240,241. 

"  The  Struggles  of  Conscience,"  though  visibly  la- 
boured,  and,  we  shotild  suspect,  a  favourite  mth  the 
author,  pleases  us  less  than  any  tale  in  the  volume.  It 
is  a  long  account  of  a  low  base  fellow,  who  rises  by  mean 
and  dishonourable  arts  to  a  sort  of  opulence ;  and  with- 
out ever  committing  any  flagrant  crime,  sullies  his  mind 
with  all  sorts  of  selfish,  heartless,  and  unworthy  acts, 
tiU  he  becomes  a  prey  to  a  kind  of  languid  and  loathsome 
remorse. 

"  The  Squire  and  the  Priest "  we  do  not  like  much 
better.  A  free  living  and  free  thinking  squire  had  been 
galled  by  the  public  rebukes  of  his  imrelenting  pastor, 
and  breeds  up  a  dependent  relation  of  his  own  to  suc- 
ceed to  his  charge.  The  youth  drinks  and  jokes  with 
his  patron  to  his  heart's  content,  during  the  progress  of 
his  education ;  —  but  just  as  the  old  censor  dies,  falls 
into  the  society  of  Saints,  becomes  a  rigid  and  intolerant 
Methodist,  and  converts  half  the  parish,  to  the  infinite 
rage  of  his  patron,  and  his  own  ultimate  affliction. 

"  The  Confidant "  is  more  interesting ;  though  not  al- 
together pleasing.  A  fair  one  makes  a  slip  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen,  which  is  concealed  from  every  one  but  her 
mother,  and  a  sentimental  friend,  from  whom  she  could 
conceal  notliing.  Her  after  life  is  pure  and  exemplary ; 
and  at  twenty-five  she  is  married  to  a  worthy  man,  with 
whom  she  lives  in  perfect  innocence  and  concord  for 
many  happy  years.  At  last,  the  confidant  of  her  child- 
hood, whose  lot  has  been  less  prosperous,  starts  up  and 
importunes  her  for  money  —  not  forgetting  to  hmt  at 
the  fatal  secret  of  which  she  is  the  depository.  After 
agonising  and  plundering  her  for  years,  she  at  last  comes 
and  settles  herself  in  her  house,  and  embitters  her  whole 
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existence  by  her  selfish  threats  and  ungenerous  extor- 
tions. The  husband,  who  had  been  greatly  disturbed 
at  the  change  in  his  wife's  temper  and  spirits,  at  last 
accidently  overhears  enough  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  fact;  and  resolving  to  forgive  a  fault  so  long 
past,  and  so  well  repaired,  takes  occasion  to  intimate  his 
knowledge  of  it,  and  his  disdain  of  the  false  confidant, 
in  an  ingenious  apologue  —  which,  however,  is  plain 
enough  to  drive  the  pestilent  visitor  from  his  house,  and 
to  restore  peace  and  confidence  to  the  bosom  of  his 
grateful  wife. 

"  Resentment "  is  one  of  the  pieces  in  which  Mr.  Crabbe 
has  exercised  his  extraordinary  powers  of  giving  pain  — 
though  not  gratuitously  in  this  instance,  nor  without  in- 
culcating a  strong  lesson  of  forgiveness  and  compassion. 
A  middle-aged  merchant  marries  a  lady  of  good  fortime, 
and  persuades  her  to  make  it  all  over  to  him  when  he  is 
on  the  eve  of  banki*uptcy.  He  is  reduced  to  utter  beg- 
gary; and  his  wife  bitterly  and  deeply  resenting  the 
wrong  he  had  done  her,  renounces  all  connection  with 
him,  and  endures  her  own  reverses  with  magnanimity. 
At  last  a  distant  relation  leaves  her  his  fortune ;  and  she 
returns  to  the  enjoyment  of  moderate  wealth,  and  the 
exercise  of  charity  —  to  all  but  her  miserable  husband. 
Broken  by  age  and  disease,  he  now  begs  the  waste  sand 
from  the  stone-gutters,  and  sells  it  on  an  ass  through  the 
streets :  — 

**  And  from  each  trifling  gift 


Made  shift  to  live  —  and  wretched  was  the  shift." 

The  unrelenting  wife  descries  him  creeping  through 
the  wet  at  this  miserable  employment ;  but  still  with- 
holds all  relief;  in  spite  of  the  touching  entreaties  of  her 
compassionate  handmaid,  whose  nature  is  as  kind  and 
yielding  as  that  of  her  mistress  is  hard  and  inflexible.  Of 
all  the  pictures  of  medicant  poverty  that  have  ever  been 
brought  forward  in  prose  or  verse  —  in  charity  sermons 
or  seditious  harangues  —  we  know  of  none  half  so  mov- 
ing or  complete  —  so  powerful  and  so  true  —  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  passages :  — 
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"  A  dreadful  winter  came ;  each  day  severe, 
Misty  when  mild,  and  icy-cold  when  clear; 
And  still  the  humble  dealer  took  his  load, 
Returning  slow,  and  shivering  on  the  road : 
The  Lady,  still  relentless,  saw  him  come, 
And  said,  —  *  I  wonder,  has  the  Wretch  a  home !  * 

*  A  hut !  a  hovel ! '  —  *  Then  his  fate  appears 

To  suit  his  crime.'  —  *  Yes,  Lady,  not  his  years ;  — 
No !  nor  his  sufiFerings  —  nor  that  form  decay 'd.'  — 
'  The  snow,'  quoth  Susan,  '  falls  upon  his  bed  — 
It  blows  beside  the  thatch  —  it  melts  upon  his  head.'  — 

*  'Tis  weakness,  child,  for  grieving  guilt  to  feel/ 
'  Yes,  but  he  never  sees  a  wholesome  meal ; 
Through  his  bare  dress  appears  his  shrivel'd  skin. 
And  ill  he  feres  without,  and  worse  within : 
With  that  weak  body,  lame,  diseased,  and  slow, 
What  cold,  pain,  peril,  must  the  suflTrer  know  !  — 
Oh !  how  tliose  fl^es  of  snow  their  entrance  win 
Through  the  poor  rags,  and  keep  the  frost  within ! 
His  veiy  heart  seems  frozen  as  he  goes, 
Leading  that  starv'd  companion  of  his  woes : 

He  tried  to  pray  —  his  lips,  I  saw  them  move, 

And  he  so  turned  his  piteous  looks  above ; 

But  the  fierce  wind  the  willing  heart  oppos'd. 

And,  ere  he  spoke,  the  lips  in  misery  clos'd  ! 

When  reached  his  home,  to  what  a  cheerless  fire 

And  chilling  bed  will  those  cold  limbs  retire ! 

Yet  itigged,  wretched  as  it  is,  that  bed 

Takes  half  the  space  of  his  contracted  shed ; 

I  saw  the  thorns  beside  the  narrow  grate, 

With  straw  collected  in  a  putrid  state : 

There  will  he,  kneeling,  strive  the  fire  to  raise. 

And  that  will  warm  him,  rather  than  the  blaze  ; 

The  sullen,  smoky  blaze,  that  cannot  last 

One  moment  after  his  attempt  is  past : 

And  I  so  warmly  and  so  purely  laid, 

To  sink  to  rest !  —  indeed,  I  am  afraid ! '  "  —  p.  320 — 32*4. 

The  Lady  at  last  is  moved,  by  this  pleading  pity,  to 
send  him  a  little  relief;  but  has  no  sooner  dismissed  her 
delighted  messenger,  than  she  repents  of  her  weakness, 
and  begins  to  harden  her  heart  again  by  the  recollection 
of  his  misconduct. 

*'  Thus  fix'd,  she  heard  not  her  Attendant  glide 
With  soft  low  step  —  till,  standing  by  her  side. 
The  trembling  Servant  gasp'd  for  breath,  and  shed 
Relieving  tears,  then  uttered  — '  He  is  dead  ! ' 

"  *  Dead  ! '  said  the  startled  Lady.     *  Yes,  he  fell 
Close  at  the  door  where  he  was  wont  to  dwell. 
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There  his  sole  friend,  the  Ass,  was  standhig  by, 

Half  dead  himself,  to  see  his  Master  die.' "  —  p.  324,  D-25. 

"  The  Convert  "  is  rather  dull  —  though  it  teaches  a 
lesson  that  may  he  useful  in  these  fanatic  times.  John 
Dighton  was  hred  a  blackguard ;  and  we  have  here  a 
most  lively  and  jcomplete  description  of  the  items  that  go 
to  the  composition  of  that  miscellaneous  character ;  but 
being  sore  reduced  by  a  long  fever,  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  Methodists,  and  becomes  an  exemplary  convert. 
He  is  then  set  up  by  the  congregation  in  a  small 
stationer's  shop  ;  and,  as  he  begins  to  thrive  in  business, 
adds  worldly  literature  to  the  evangelical  tracts  which 
composed  his  original  stock-in-trade.  This  scandalises 
the  brethren ;  and  John,  having  no  principles  or  know- 
ledge, falls  out  with  the  sect,  and  can  never  settle  in  the 
creed  of  any  other ;  and  so  lives  perplexed  and  discon- 
tented —  and  dies  in  agitation  and  terror. 

"  The  Brothers "  restores  us  again  to  human  sym- 
pathies. The  characters,  though  humble,  are  admirably 
drawn,  and  the  baser  of  them,  we  fear,  the  most  strik- 
ingly natural.  An  open-hearted  generous  sailor  had  a 
poor,  sneaking,  cunning,  selfish  brother,  to  whom  he  re- 
mitted all  his  prize-money,  and  gave  all  the  arrears  of 
his  pay  —  receiving,  in  return,  vehement  professions  of 
gratitude,  and  false  protestations  of  regard.  At  last, 
the  sailor  is  disabled  in  action,  and  discharged ;  just  as 
his  heartless  brother  has  secured  a  small  office  by  syco- 
phancy, and  made  a  prudent  mariage  with  a  congenial 
temper.  He  seeks  the  shelter  of  his  brother's  house  as 
freely  as  he  would  have  given  it ;  and  does  not  at  first 
perceive  the  coldness  of  his  reception.  —  But  mortifica- 
tions grow  upon  him  day  by  day.  His  grog  is  expen- 
sive, and  his  pipe  makes  the  wife  sick ;  then  is  voice  is 
so  loud,  and  his  manners  so  rough,  that  her  friends  can- 
not visit  her  if  he  appears  at  table !  So  he  is  banished 
by  degrees  to  a  garret ;  where  he  falls  sick,  and  has  no 
consolation  but  in  the  kindness  of  one  of  his  nephews,  a 
little  boy,  who  administers  to  his  comforts,  and  listens 
to  his  stories  with  a  delighted  attention.  This,  too,  how- 
ever, is  at  last  interdicted  by  his  hard-hearted  parents ; 
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and  the  boy  is  obliged  to  steal  privately  to  his  discon- 
solate uncle.  One  day  his  father  catches  him  at  his 
door ;  and,  after  beating  him  back,  proceeds  to  deliver  a 
severe  rebuke  to  his  brother  for  encouraging  the  child 
in  disobedience  —  when  he  finds  the  unconscious  culprit 
released  by  death  from  his  despicable,  insults  and  re- 
proaches! The  great  art  of  the  story  consists  in  the 
plausible  excuses  with  which  the  ungrateftd  brother 
always  contrives  to  cover  his  wickedness.  This  cannot 
be  exemplified  in  an  extract ;  but  we  shall  give  a  few 
lines  as  a  specimen. 

"  Gold  as  he  grew,  still  IsaxM  stroYe  to  show, 
By  well-feign*d  C5are,  that  cold  he  could  not  grow  ; 
And  when  he  saw  his  Brother  look  distressed, 
He  strove  some  petty  comforts  to  suggest ; 
On  his  Wife  solely  fiieir  neglect  to  lay, 
And  then  t*  excuse  it  as  a  woman's  way ; 
He  too  was  chidden  when  her  rules  he  broke. 
And  then  she  sickeu'd  at  the  scent  of  smoke ! 

**  George t  though  in  doubt,  was  still  consoVd  to  find 
His  Brother  wishing  to  be  reckoned  kind : 
That  Isaac  seem'd  concerned  by  his  distress, 
Gave  to  his  iiyur'd  feelings  some  redress  ; 
But  none  he  found  disposed  to  lend  an  ear 
To  stories,  all  were  once  intent  to  hear  ! 
Except  his  Nephew,  seated  on  bis  knee, 
He  found  no  creature  car'd  about  the  sea; 
But  George  indeed  —  for  George  they  calVd  the  boy. 
When  his  good  Uncle  was  their  boast  and  joy  — 
Would  listen  long,  and  would  contend  with  sleep, 
To  hear  the  woes  and  wonders  of  the  deep : 
Till  the  fond  Mother  cried  —  *  That  man  will  teach 
The  foolish  boy  his  loud  and  boisterous  speech.* 
So  judg'd  the  Father —  and  the  boy  was  taught 
To  shun*the  Uncle,  whom  his  love  had  sought." — 368,  369. 

**  At  length  he  sicken 'd,  and  this  duteous  Child 
Watch*d  o*er  his  sickness,  and  his  pains  beguil'd  ; 
The  Mother  bade  him  from  the  loft  refrain, 
But,  though  with  caution,  yet  he  went  again ; 
And  now  his  tales  the  Sailor  feebly  told, 
His  heart  was  heavy,  and  his  limbs  were  cold  ! 
The  tender  Boy  came  often  to  entreat 
His  good  kind  friend  would  of  his  presents  eat : 
Purloined  or  purchased,  for  he  saw,  with  shame, 
The  food  untouched  that  to  his  Uncle  came  ; 
Who,  sick  in  body  and  in  mind,  receiv'd 
The  Boy's  indulgence,  gratified  and  griev'd  ! 
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**  Once  in  a  week  the  Father  came  to  say, 

*  George,  are  you  ill  ? '  —  and  hurried  him  away ; 
Yet  to  his  wife  would  on  their  duties  dwell, 
And  often  cry,  *  Do  use  my  brother  well ;  *       ♦ 
And  something  kind,  no  question,  Isciac  meant, 
And  took  vast  credit  for  the  vague  intent. 

"  But,  truly  kind,  the  gentle  Boy  essay 'd 
To  cheer  his  Uncle,  firm,  although  afraid ; 
But  now  the  Father  caught  him  at  the  door, 

And,  swearing yes,  the  Man  in  Ofl&ce  swore. 

And  cried,  *  Away !  —  How !  Brother,  I'm  surpris'd. 
That  one  so  old  can  be  so  ill  advis'd,'  "  &c.  —  p.  370,  37 1. 

After  the  catastrophe,  he  endures  deserved  remorse 
and  anguish. 

**  He  takes  his  Son,  and  bids  the  boy  unfold 
All  the  good  Uncle  of  his  feelings  told, 
All  he  lamented  —  and  the  ready  tear 
Falls  as  he  listens,  sooth'd  and,  griev'd  to  hear, 

"  •  Did  he  not  curse  me.  Child  ?  *  —  *  He  never  curs'd. 
But  could  not  breathe,  and  said  his  heart  would  burst : '  — 

*  And  so  will  mine  ! '  —  *  Then,  Father,  you  must  pray ; 
My  Uncle  said  it  took  his  pains  away.' "  —  p.  374. 

The  last  tale  in  the  volume,  entitled  "  The  Learned 
Boy,"  is  not  the  most  interesting  in  the  collection ; 
though  it  is  not  in  the  least  like  what  its  title  would  lead 
us  to  expect.  It  is  the  history  of  a  poor,  weakly,  paltry 
lad  who  is  sent  up  from  the  country  to  be  a  clerk  in 
town ;  and  learns  by  slow  degrees  to  affect  freethinking, 
and  to  practise  dissipation.  Upon  the  tidings  of  which 
happy  conversion  his  father,  a  worthy  old  farmer,  orders 
him  down  again  to  the  country,  where  he  harrows  up 
the  soul  of  his  pious  grandmother  by  his  infidel  prating 
—  and  his  father  reforms  him  at  once  by  burning  his 
idle  l^ooks,  and  treating  him  with  a  vigorous  course  of 
horsewhipping.  There  is  some  humour  in  this  tale ;  — 
and  a  great  deal  of  nature  and  art,  especially  in  the 
delineation  of  this  slender  clerk's  gradual  corruption  — 
and  in  the  c()n§tant  and  constitutional  predominance  of 
weakness  and  foUy  in  all  his  vice  and  virtue  —  his  piety 
and  profaneness. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  better  part  of  this 
volume  with  a  degree  of  minuteness  for  which  we  are 
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not  sure  that  even  our  poetical  readers  will  all  be  dis- 
posed to  thank  us.  But  considering  Mr.  Crabbe  as, 
upon  the  whole,  the  most  original  writer  who  has  ever 
come  before  us ;  and  being  at  the  same  time  of  opinion, 
that  his  writings  are  destined  to  a  stiU  more  extensive 
popularity  than  they  have  yet  obtained,  we  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  contnbuting  our  little  aid  to  the 
fulfilment  of  that  destiny.  It  is  chiefly  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  have  directed  our  remarks  rather  to  the 
moral  than  the  literary  qualities  of  his  works ;  —  to  his 
genius  at  least,  rather  than  his  taste  —  and  to  his 
thoughts  rather  than  his  figures  of  speech.  By  far  the 
most  remarkable  thing  in  his  writings,  is  the  prodigious 
mass  of  original  observations  and  reflections  they  every 
where  exhibit;  and  that  extraordinary  power  of  con- 
ceiving and  representing  an  imaginary  object,  whether 
physical  or  intellectual,  with  such  a  rich  and  complete 
accompaniment  of  circumstances  and  details,  as  few  or- 
dinary observers  either  perceive  or  remember  in  realities ; 
—  a  power  which,  though  often  greatly  misapplied,  must 
for  ever  entitle  him  to  the  very  first  rank  among  de- 
scriptive poets ;  and,  when  directed  to  worthy  objects, 
to  a  rank  inferior  to  none  in  the  highest  departments  of 
poetry. 

In  such  an  author,  the  attributes  of  style  and  versifi- 
cation may  fairly  be  considered  as  secondary ;  —  and 
yet,  if  we  were  to  go  minutely  into  them,  they  would 
aflbrd  room  for  a  still  longer  chapter  than  that  which 
we  are  now  concluding.  He  cannot  be  said  to  be  uni- 
formly, or  even  generally,  an  elegant  writer.  His  style 
is  not  dignified  —  and  neither  very  pure  nor  very  easy 
Its  characters  are  force,  precision,  and  familiarity ;  — 
now  and  then  obscure  —  sometimes  vulgar,  and  some- 
times quaint.  With  a  great  deal  of  tenderness,  and 
occasional  fits  of  the  sublime  of  despair  and  agony,  there 
is  a  want  of  habitual  fire,  and  of  a  tone  of  enthusiasm  in 
the  general  tenor  of  his  writings.  He  seems  to  recol- 
lect rather  than  invent ;  and  fi-equently  brings  forward 
his  statements  more  in  the  temper  of  a  cautious  and 
conscientious  witness,  than  of  a  ferv'cnt  orator  or  impas- 
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sioned  spectator.  His  similes  are  almost  all  elaborate 
and  ingenious,  and  rather  seem  to  be  furnished  from  the 
efforts  of  a  fancifiil  mind,  than  to  be  exhaled  by  the 
spontaneous  ferment  of  a  heated  imagination.  His  ver- 
sification again  is  frequently  harsh  and  heavy,  and  his 
diction  flat  and  prosaic  ;  —  both  seeming  to  be  altogether 
neglected  in  his  zeal  for  the  accuracy  and  complete 
rendering  of  his  conceptions.  These  defects  too  are 
infinitely  greater  in  his  recent  than  in  his  early  com- 
positions. "  The  Village  "  is  written,  upon  the  whole, 
in  a  flowing  and  sonorous  strain  of  versification ;  and 
"Sir  Eustace  Grey,"  though  a  late  publication,  is  in 
general  remarkably  rich  and  melodious.  It  is  chiefly 
in  his  narratives  and  curious  descriptions  that  these 
faults  of  diction  and  measures  are  conspicuous.  Where 
he  is  warmed  by  his  subject,  and  becomes  fairly  indig- 
nant or  pathetic,  his  language  is  often  very  sweet  and 
beautiful.  He  has  no  fixed  system  or  maimer  of  versi- 
fication ;  but  mixes  several  very  opposite  styles,  as  it 
were  by  accident,  and  not  in  general  very  judiciously ; 
—  what  is  pecuhar  to  himself  is  not  good,  and  strikes  us 
as  being  both  abrupt  and  affected. 

He  may  profit,  if  he  pleases,  by  these  hints  —  and,  if 
he  pleases,  he  may  laugh  at  them.  It  is  no  great  matter. 
K  he  will  only  write  a  few  more  Tales  of  the  kind  we 
have  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  we  shall 
engage  for  it  that  he  shall  have  our  praises  —  and  those 
of  more  fastidious  critics  —  whatever  be  the  qualities  of 
his  style  or  versification. 
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Tales  of  the  HalL    By  the  Reverend  George  Crabbe.     2  vols. 

8vo.  pp.  670.     London:  1819. 

Mr,  Crabbe  is  the  greatest  mannerist^  perhaps,  of  all  our 
living  poets;  and  it  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  most 
prominent  features  of  his  mannerism  are  not  the  most 
pleasing.  The  homely,  quaint,  and  prosaic  style  —  the 
flat,  and  often  broken  and  jingling  versification  —  the 
eternal  full-lengths  of  low  and  v«^orthless  characters  — 
with  their  accustomed  gamishings  of  sly  jokes  and  fami- 
liar moralising  —  are  all  on  the  surface  of  his  writings ; 
and  are  almost  unavoidably  the  things  by  which  we  are 
first  reminded  of  him,  when  we  take  up  any  of  his  new 
productions.  Yet  they  are  not  the  things  that  tridy 
constitute  his  pecuHar  manner;  or  give  that  character 
by  which  he  will,  and  ought  to  be,  remembered  with 
future  generations.  It  is  plain  enough,  indeed,  that  these 
are  things  that  will  make  nobody  remembered  —  and  can 
never,  therefore,  be  really  characteristic  of  some  of  the 
most  original  and  powerful  poetry  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

Mr.  C,  accordingly,  has  other  gifts;  and  those  not 
less  peculiar  or  less  strongly  marked  than  the  blemishes 
with  which  they  are  contrasted ;  —  an  unrivalled  and 
almost  magical  power  of  observation,  resulting  in  de- 
scriptions so  true  to  nature  as  to  strike  us  rather  as 
transcripts  than  imitations  —  an  anatomy  of  character 
and  feeling  not  less  exquisite  and  searching  —  an  occa- 
sional touch  of  matchless  tenderness  —  and  a  deep  and 
dreadful  pathetic,  interspersed  by  fits,  and  strangely 
interwoven  with  the  most  minute  and  humble  of  his  de- 
tails. Add  to  all  this  the  sure  and  profound  sagacity  of 
the  remarks  with  which  he  every  now  arid  then  startles 
us  in  the  midst  of  very  unambitious  discussions ;  —  and 
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the  weight  and  terseness  of  the  maKims  which  he  drops, 
like  oracular  responses,  on  occasions  that  give  no  pro- 
mise of  such  a  revelation ;  —  and  last,  though  not  least, 
that  sweet  and  seldom  sounded  chord  of  Lyrical  inspir* 
ation,  the  lightest  touch  of  which  instantly  charms  away 
aU  h^rshnes!  from  his  numbers,  and  aU  loWness  from  his 
themes  —  and  at  once  exalts  him  to  a  level  with  the  most 
energetic  and  inventive  poets  of  his  age. 

These,  we  think,  are  the  true  characteristics  of  the 
genius  of  this  great  writer ;  and  it  is  in  their  mixtiire 
with  the  oddities  and  defects  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  that  the  peculiarity  of  his  manner  seems  to  us 
substantially  to  consist.  The  ingredients  may  all  of 
them  be  found,  we  suppose,  in  other  writers ;  but  their 
combination  —  in  such  proportions  at  least  as  occur  in 
this  instance  —  may  safely  be  pronounced  to  be  original. 

Extraordinary,  however,  as  this  combination  must  ap- 
pear, it  does  not  seem  very  difficult  to  conceive  in  what 
way  it  may  have  arisen ;  and,  so  far  from  regarding  it  as 
a  proof  of  singular  humorousness,  caprice,  or  affectation 
in  the  individual,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  hold  that 
something  approaching  to  it  must  be  the  natural  result 
of  a  long  habit  of  observation  in  a  man  of  genius,  pos- 
sessed of  that  temper  and  disposition  which  is  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  such  a  habit;  and  that  the  same 
strangely  compounded  and  apparently  incongruous  as- 
semblage of  themes  and  sentiments  would  be  frequently 
produced  under  such  circumstances — if  authors  had 
oftener  the  courage  to  write  from  their  own  impressions, 
and  had  less  fear  of  the  laugh  or  wonder  of  the  more 
shallow  and  barren  part  of  their  readers. 

A  great  talent  for  observation,  and  a  delight  in  the 
exercise  of  it  —  the  power  and  the  practice  of  dissecting 
and  disentangling  that  subtle  and  complicated  tissue,  of 
habit,  and  self-love,  and  affection,  which  constitute  human 
character  —  seems  to  us,  in  all  cases,  to  imply  a  contem- 
plative, rather  than  an  active  disposition.  It  can  only 
exist,  indeed,  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  social  sym- 
pathy ;  for,  without  this,  the  occupation  could  excite  no 
interest,  and  afford  no  satisfaction — but  only  such  a  mea- 
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sure  and  sort  of  sympathy  as  is  gratified  by  being  a 
spectator,  and  not  an  actor  on  the  great  theatre  of  life 
—  and  leads  its  possessor  rather  to  look  with  eagerness 
on  the  feats  and  the  fortunes  of  others,  than  to  take  a 
share  for  himself  in  the  game  that  is  played  before  him. 
Some  stirring  and  %dgorous  spirits  there  are,  no  doubt, 
in  which  this  taste  and  talent  is  combined  with  a  more 
thorough  and  effective  sympathy;  and  leads  to  the 
study  of  men's  characters  by  an  actual  and  hearty  par- 
ticii^tion  in  their  various  passions  and  pursuitef- 
though  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  when  such  persons 
embody  their  observations  in  writing,  they  will  generally 
be  found  to  exhibit  their  characters  in  action,  rather  than 
to  describe  them  in  the  abstract;  and  to  let  their  various 
personages  disclose  themselves  and  their  peculiarities,  as 
it  were  spontaneously,  and  without  help  or  preparation, 
in  their  ordinary  conduct  and  speech  —  of  all  which  we 
have  a  very  splendid  and  striking  example  in  the  "  Tales 
of  My  Landlord,"  and  the  other  pieces  of  that  extraor- 
dinary writer.  In  the  common  case,  however,  a  great 
observer,  we  believe,  will  be  found,  pretty  certainly,  to 
be  a  person  of  a  shy  and  retiring  temper  —  who  does 
not  mingle  enough  with  the  people  he  surveys,  to  be 
heated  with  their  passions,  or  infected  with  their  delu- 
sions —  and  who  has  usually  been  led,  indeed,  to  take  up 
the  office  of  a  looker  on,  from  some  little  infirmity  of 
nerves,  or  weakness  of  spirits,  which  has  unfitted  him 
from  playing  a  more  active  part  on  the  busy  scene  of 
existence. 

Now,  it  is  very  obvious,  we  think,  that  this  contem- 
plative turn,  and  this  alienation  from  the  vulgar  pursuits 
of  mankind,  must  in  the  first  place,  produce  a  great  con- 
tempt for  most  of  those  pursuits,  and  the  objects  they 
seek  to  obtain  —  a  levelling  of  the  factitious  distinctions 
which  human  pride  and  vanity  have  established  in  the 
world,  and  a  mingled  scorn  and  compassion  for  the  lofty 
pretensions  tmS  which  men  so  often  disguise  the 
nothingness  of  their  chosen  occupations.  When  the 
many-coloured  scene  of  life,  with  all  its  petty  agitations, 
its  shifting  pomps,  and  perishable  passions,  is  surveyed 
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by  one  who  does  not  mix  in  its  business,  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  not  appear  a  very  pitiable  and  almost  ridi- 
culous aflEair ;  or  that  the  heart  should  not  echo  back  the 
brief  and  emphatic  exclamation  of  the  mighty  dramatist — 

"  Life  8  a  poor  player, 

Who  frets  and  struts  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  !  '*  — 

Or  the  more  sarcastic  amplification  of  it,  in  the  words  of 
our  great  moral  poet  — 

•*  Behold  the  Child,  hy  Nature's  kindly  law, 
Pleas'd  with  a  rattle,  tickl'd  with  a  straw  I 
Some  livelier  plaything  gives  our  Youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  hut  as  empty  quite : 
Scarfs,  garters,  gold  our  riper  years  engage ; 
And  beads  and  prayer-books  are  the  toys  of  Age ! 
Pleased  with  this  bauble  still  as  that  before. 
Till  tir'd  we  sleep  —  and  Life's  poor  2)lay  is  o'er  T' 

This  is  the  more  solemn  view  of  the  subject :  —  But 
the  first  fruits  of  observation  are  most  commonly  found 
to  issue  in  Satire — the  unmasking  the  vain  pretenders  to 
wisdom,  and  worth,  and  happiness,  with  whom  society  is 
infested,  and  holding  up  to  the  derision  of  mankind  those 
meannesses  of  the  great,  those  miseries  of  the  fortunate, 
and  those 

"  Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise," 

which  the  eye  of  a  dispassionate  observer  so  quickly  de- 
tects imder  the  glittering  exterior  by  which  they  would 
fain  be  disguised  —  and  which  bring  pretty  much  to  a 
level  the  intellect,  and  morals,  and  enjoyments,  of  the 
great  mass  of  mankind. 

This  misanthropic  end  has  unquestionably  been  by  far 
the  most  common  result  of  a  habit  of  observation ;  and 
that  in  which  its  effects  have  most  generally  terminated : 
—  Yet  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  that  it  is  their 
just  or  natural  termination.  Something,  no  doubt,  will 
depend  on  the  temper  of  the  individual,  and  the  propor- 
tions in  which  the  gall  and  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
have  been  originally  mingled  in  his  composition.  —  Yet 
satirists,  we  think,  have  not  in  general  been  ill-natured 
persons  —  and   we   are   inclined   rather  to  ascribe  this 
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limited  and  uncharitable  application  of  their  powers  of 
observation  to  their  love  of  fame  and  popularity,  —  which 
are  well  known  to  be  best  secured  by  successftJ  ridicule 
or  invective  —  or,  quite  as  probably,  indeed,  to  the  nar- 
rowness and  insuMciency  of  the  observations  themselves, 
and  the  imperfection  of  their  talents  for  their  due  con- 
duct and  extension.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  we  think, 
that  the  satirist  makes  use  but  of  half  the  discoveries 
of  the  observer ;  and  teaches  but  half —  and  the  worser 
half —  of  the  lessons  which  may  be  deduced  from  lis  oc- 
cupation. He  puts  down,  indeed,  the  proud  pretensions 
of  the  great  and  arrogant,  and  levels  the  vain  distinc- 
tions which  human  ambition  has  established  among  the 
brethren  of  mankind ;  —  he 
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—  and  destroys  the  illusions  which  would  limit  our 
sympathy  to  the  forward  and  figuring  persons  of  this 
world  —  the  favourites  of  fame  and  fortune.  But 
the  true  result  of  observation  should  be,  not  so  much 
to  cast  down  the  proud,  as  to  raise  up  the  lowly;  — 
not  so  much  to  diminish  our  sympathy  with  the 
powerfiil  and  renowned,  as  to  extend  it  to  all,  who 
in  humbler  conditions,  have  the  same,  or  still  higher 
claims  on  our  esteem  or  affection.  —  It  is  not  surely 
the  natural  consequence  of  learning  to  judge  truly  of 
the  characters  of  men,  that  we  should  despise  or  be 
indifferent  about  them  all;  —  and,  though  we  have 
learned  to  see  through  the  false  glare  which  plays 
round  the  envied  simmiits  of  existence,  and  to  know 
how  little  dignity  or  happiness,  or  worth,  or  wisdom, 
may  sometimes  belong  to  the  possessors  of  power,  and 
fortime,  and  learning  and  renown,  —  it  does  not  follow, 
by  any  means,  that  we  should  look  upon  the  whole  of 
human  life  as  a  mere  deceit  and  imposture,  or  think 
the  concerns  of  our  species  fit  subjects  only  for  scorn 
and  derision.  Our  promptitude  to  admire  and  to  envy 
vrill  indeed  be  corrected,  our  enthusiasm  abated,  and  our 
distrust  of  appearances  increased ;  —  but  the  sympathies 
and  affections  of  our  natiure  will  continue,  and  be  better 
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directed  —  our  love  of  our  kind  will  not  be  diminished  — 
and  our  indulgence  for  their  faults  and  follies,  if  we  read 
our  lesson  aright,  will  be  signally  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed. The  true  and  proper  effect,  therefore,  of  a 
habit  of  observation,  and  a  thorough  and  penetrating 
knowledge  of  human  character,  will  be,  not  to  extin- 
guish our  sympathy,  but  to  extend  it  —  to  turn,  no  doubt, 
many  a  throb  of  admiration,  and  many  a  sigh  of  love 
into  a^ smile  of  derision  or  of  pity ;  bat  at  the  same  time 
to  re\^al  much  that  commands  our  homage  and  excites 
our  affection,  in  those  humble  and  unexplored  regions  of 
the  heart  and  understanding,  which  never  engage  the 
attention  of  the  incurious,  —  and  to  bring  the  whole 
family  of  mankind  nearer  to  a  level,  by  finding  out 
latent  merits  as  well  as  latent  defects  in  all  its  members, 
and  compensating  the  flaws  that  are  detected  in  the 
boasted  ornaments  of  life,  by  bringing  to  light  the 
richness  and  the  lustre  that  sleep  in  the  mines  beneath 
its  surface. 

We  are  afraid  some  of  our  readers  may  not  at  once 
perceive  the  application  of  these  profound  remarks  to 
the  subject  immediately  before  us.  But  there  are  others, 
we  doubt  not,  who  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  they  are 
intended  to  explain  how  Mr.  Crabbe,  and  other  persons 
with  the  same  gift  of  observation,  should  so  ofi«n  busy 
themselves  with  what  may  be  considered  as  low  and 
vulgar  characters;  and,  declining  all  dealings  with 
heroes  and  heroic  topics,  should  not  only  venture  to 
seek  for  an  interest  in  the  concerns  of  ordmary  mortals, 
but  actually  intersperse  small  pieces  of  ridicule  with 
their  undignified  pathos,  and  endeavour  to  make  their 
readers  look  on  their  books  with  the  same  mingled  feel- 
ings of  compassion  and  amusement,  with  which  —  im- 
natural  as  it  may  appear  to  the  readers  of  poetry  —  they, 
and  all  judicious  observers,  actually  look  upon  human 
life  and  human  nature.  This,  we  are  persuaded,  is  the 
true  key  to  the  greater  part  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
author  before  us ;  and  though  we  have  disserted  upon  it 
a  little  longer  than  was  necessary,  we  really  think  it  may 
enable  our  readers  to  comprehend  him,  and  our  remarlw 
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on  him,  something  better  than  they  could  have  done 
without  it. 

There  is,  as  everybody  must  have  felt,  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  satire  and  sympathy  in  all  his  productions  —  a 
great  kindliness  and  compassion  for  the  errors  and  suf- 
ferings of  our  poor  human  nature,  but  a  strong  distrust 
of  its  heroic  virtues  and  high  pretensions.  His  heart  is 
always  open  to  pity,  and  all  the  milder  emotions  —  but 
there  is  little  aspiration  after  the  grand  and  sublime  of 
character,  nor  very  much  encouragement  for  raptures 
and  ecstasies  of  any  description.  These,  he  seems  to 
think,  are  things  rather  too  fine  for  the  said  poor  human 
nature :  and  that,  in  our  low  and  erring  condition,  it  is 
a  httle  ridiculous  to  pretend,  either  to  very  exalted  and 
immaculate  virtup,  or  very  pure  and  exquisite  happi- 
ness. He  not  only  never  meddles,  therefore,  with  the 
delicate  distresses  and  noble  fires  of  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  tragic  and  epic  fable,  but  may  generally  be 
detected  indulging  in  a  lurking  sneer  at  the  pomp  and 
vanity  of  all  such  superfine  imaginations  —  and  turning 
from  them,  to  draw  men  in  their  true  postures  and  di- 
mensions,  and  with  dl  the  imperfections  that  actuaUy 
belong  to  their  condition :  —  the  prosperous  and  happy 
overshadowed  with  passing  clouds  of  ennui,  and  dis- 
turbed with  little  flaws  of  bad  humour  and  discontent  — 
the  great  and  wise  beset  at  times  with  strange  weaknesses 
and  meannesses  and  paltry  vexations  —  and  even  the 
most  virtuous  and  enlightened  falling  far  below  the 
standard  of  poetical  perfection  -  and  stooping  every  now 
and  then  to  paltry  jealousies  and  prejudices  —  or  sink- 
ing into  shabby  sensualities  —  or  meditating  on  their 
own  excellence  and  importance,  with  a  ludicrous  and 
lamentable  anxiety. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  picture ;  and  characterises  suf- 
ficientiy  the  satirical  vein  of  our  author :  But  the  other 
is  the  most  extensive  and  important.  In  rejecting  the 
vulgar  sources  of  interest  in  poetical  narratives,  and  re- 
ducing his  ideal  persons  to  the  standard  of  reality,  Mr. 
C.  does  by  no  means  seek  to  extinguish  the  sparks  of 
human  sympathy  vdthin  us,  or  to  throw  any  damp  on 
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the  curiosity  with  which  we  naturally  explore  the  cha- 
racters of  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  afforded 
new  and  more  wholesome  food  for  all  these  propensities 

—  and,  by  placing  before  us  those  details  which  our 
pride  or  fastidiousness  is  so  apt  to  overlook,  has  dis- 
closed, in  all  their  truth  and  simplicity,  the  native  and 
unadulterated  workings  of  those  affections  which  are  at 
the  bottom  of  all  social  interest,  and  are  really  rendered 
less  touching  by  the  exaggerations  of  more  ambitious 
artists  —  while  he  exhibits,  with  admirable  force  and 
endless  variety,  all  those  combinations  of  passions  and 
opinions,  and  all  that  cross-play  of  selfishness  and  vanity, 
and  indolence  and  ambition,  and  habit  and  reason,  which 
make  up  the  intellectual  character  of  individuals,  and 
present  to  every  one  an  instructive  picture  of  his  neigh- 
bour, or  himself.  Seeing,  by  the  perfection  of  his  art, 
the  master  passions  in  their  springs,  and  the  high  capa- 
cities in  their  rudiments  —  and  having  acquired  the  gift 
of  tracing  all  the  propensities  and  marking  tendencies  of 
our  plastic  nature,  in  their  first  slight  indications,  or  even 
from  the  aspect  of  the  disguises  they  so  often  assume,  he 
does  not  need,  in  order  to  draw  out  his  characters  in  all 
their  life  and  distinctness,  the  vulgar  demonstration  of 
those  striking  and  decided  actions  by  which  their  ma^ 
turity  is  proclaimed  even  to  the  careless  and  inattentive ; 

—  but  delights  to  point  out  to  his  readers,  the  seeds  or 
tender  filaments  of  those  talents  and  feelings  which  wait 
only  for  occasion  and  opportunity  to  burst  out  and  as- 
tonish the  world  —  and  to  accustom  them  to  trace,  in 
characters  and  actions  apparently  of  the  most  ordinary 
description,  the  self-same  attributes  that,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  attract  universal  attention,  and 
fiimish  themes  for  the  most  popular  and  impassioned 
descriptions. 

That  he  should  not  be  guided  in  the  choice  of  his 
subject  by  any  regard  to  the  rank  or  condition  which 
his  persons  hold  in  society,  may  easily  be  imagined; 
and,  with  a  view  to  the  ends  he  aims  at,  might  readily 
be  forgiven.  But  we  fear  that  his  passion  for  observa- 
tion, and  the  delight  he  takes  in  tracing  out  and  an- 
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alyzing  all  the  little  trait49  that  indicate  character,  and 
all  the  little  circumstances  that  influence  it,  have  some- 
times led  him  to  be  careless  about  his  selection  of  the 
instances  in  which  it  was  to  be  exhibited,  or  at  least  to 
select  them  upon  principles  very  different  from  those 
which  give  them  an  interest  in  the  eyes  of  ordinary 
readers.  For  the  purpose  of  mere  anatomy,  beauty  of 
form  or  complexion  are  things  quite  indifferent;  and 
the  physiologist,  who  examines  plants  only  to  study 
their  internal  structure,  and  to  make  himsetf  master  g£ 
the  contrivances  by  which  their  various  frmctions  are 
performed,  pays  no  regard  to  the  brilliancy  of  their 
hues,  the  sweetness  of  their  odours,  or  the  graces  of 
their  form.  Those  who  come  to  him  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  knowledge  may  participate  perhaps  in 
this  indifference ;  but  the  world  at  large  will  wonder  at 
them  —  and  he  will  engage  fewer  pupils  to  Usten  to  his 
instructions,  than  if  he  had  condescended  in  some  de- 
gree to  consult  their  predilections  in  the  beginning.  It 
is  the  same  case,  we  think,  in  many  respects,  witih  Mr. 
Crabbe.  Relying  for  the  interest  he  is  to  produce,  on 
the  curious  expositions  he  is  to  make  of  the  elements  of 
human  character,  or  at  least  finding  his  own  chief  grati- 
fication in  those  subtle  investigations,  he  seems  to  care 
very  Uttle  upon  what  particular  individuals  he  pitches 
for  the  purpose  of  these  demonstrations.  Almost  every 
human  mind,  he  seems  to  think,  may  serve  to  display 
that  fine  and  mysterious  mechanism  which  it  is  his  de- 
light to  explore  and  explain ;  —  and  almost  every  con- 
dition, and  every  history  of  life,  afford  occasions  to  show 
how  it  may  be  put  into  action,  and  pass  through  its 
various  combinations.  It  seems,  therefore,  almost  as  if 
he  had  caught  up  the  first  dozen  or  two  of  persons  that 
came  across  him  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  —  and 
then  fitting  in  his  little  window  in  their  breasts,  and 
applying  his  tests  and  instruments  of  observation,  had 
set  himself  about  such  a  minute  and  curious  scrutiny  of 
their  whole  habits,  history,  adventures,  and  dispositions, 
as  he  thought  must  ultimately  create  not  only  a  fami- 
liarity, but  an  interest,  which  the  first  aspect  of  the 
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subject  was  far  enough  frdha  leading  any  one  to  expect. 
That  he  succeeds  more  frequently  than  could  have  been 
anticipated,  we  are  very  willing  to  allow.  But  we  can- 
not help  feeling,  also,  that  a  little  more  pains  bestowed 
in  the  selection  of  his  characters,  would  have  made  his 
power  of  observation  and  description  teU  with  tenfold 
effect;  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  exquisite  truth  of  his 
delineations,  and  the  fineness  of  the  perceptions  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  make  them,  it  is  impossible  to 
take  any  considerable  interest  in  many  of  his  personages, 
or  to  avoid  feeling  some  degree  of  fatigue  at  the  minute 
and  patient  exposition  that  is  made  of  all  that  belongs 
to  them. 

These  remarks  are  a  little  too  general,  we  believe  — 
and  are  not  introduced  with  strict  propriety  at  the  head 
of  o\xr  fourth  article  on  Mr.  Crabbe's  productions.  They 
have  drawn  out,  however,  to  such  a  length,  that  we  can 
afford  to  say  but  little  of  the  work  immediately  before 
us.  It  is  marked  with  all  the  characteristics  that  we 
have  noticed,  either  now  or  formerly,  as  distinctive  of 
his  poetry.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  has  certainly 
fewer  of  the  grosser  faults  —  and  fewer,  too,  perhaps,  of 
the  more  exquisite  passages  which  occur  in  his  former 
publications.  There  is  nothing,  at  least,  that  has  struck 
us,  in  going  over  these  volumes,  as  equal  in  elegance  to 
Phoebe  Dawson  in  the  Register,  or  in  pathetic  effect  to 
the  Convict's  Dream,  or  Edward  Shore,  or  the  Parting 
Hour,  or  the  Sailor  dying  beside  his  Sweetheart.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  far  less  that  is  horrible,  and 
nothing  that  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely  disgusting ; 
and  the  picture  which  is  afforded  of  society  and  human 
nature  is,  on  the  whole,  much  less  painful  and  degrading. 
There  is  both  less  misery  and  less  guilt ;  and  while  the 
same  searching  and  unsparing  glance  is  sent  into  all  the 
dark  caverns  of  the  breast,  and  the  truth  brought  forth 
with  the  same  stem  impartiality,  the  result  is  more 
comfortable  and  cheering.  The  greater  part  of  the 
characters  are  rather  more  elevated  in  station,  and 
milder  and  more  amiable  in  disposition ;  while  the  acci- 
dents of  life  are  more  mercifully  managed,  and  fortunate 
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circumstances  more  liberally  allowed.  It  is  rather  le- 
markable,  too,  that  Mr.  Crabbe  seems  to  become  more 
amorous  as  he  grows  older,  —  the  interest  of  almost  aU 
the  stories  in  this  collection  turning  on  the  tender  passion 

—  and  many  of  them  on  its  most  romantic  varieties. 
The  plan  of  the  work,  —  for  it  has  rather  more  of 

plan  and  unity  than  any  of  the  former,  —  is  abundantly 
simple.  Two  brothers,  both  past  middle  age,  meet  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  since  their  infancy,  in  the  Hall 
of  their  native  parish,  which  the  elder  and  richer  had 
purchased  as  a  place  of  retirement  for  his  declining  age 

—  and  there  teU  each  other  their  own  history,  and  then 
that  of  their  guests,  neighbours,  and  acquaintances.  The 
senior  is  much  the  richer,  and  a  bachelor  —  having  been 
a  Uttle  distasted  with  the  sex  by  the  imlucky  result  of 
an  early  and  very  extravagant  passion.  He  is,  more^ 
over,  rather  too  reserved  and  sarcastic,  and  somewhat 
Toryish,  though  with  an  excellent  heart  and  a  powerftd 
understanding.  The  yoimger  is  very  sensible  also,  but 
more  open,  social,  and  talkative  —  a  happy  husband  and 
father,  with  a  tendency  to  Whiggism,  and  some  notion 
of  reform  —  and  a  disposition  to  think  well  both  of  men 
and  women.  The  visit  lasts  two  or  three  weeks  in  au- 
tumn: and  the  Tales  which  make  up  the  volume,  are 
told  in  the  after  dinner  tite^-tetes  that  take  place  in 
that  time  between  the  worthy  brothers  over  their  bottle. 
The  married  man,  however,  wearies  at  length  for  his 
wife  and  children ;  and  his  brother  lets  him  go,  with 
more  coldness  than  he  had  expected.  He  goes  with  him, 
however,  a  stage  on  the  way ;  and,  inviting  him  to  turn 
aside  a  Uttle  to  look  at  a  new  purchase  he  had  made  of 
a  sweet  farm  with  a  neat  mansion,  he  finds  his  wife  and 
children  comfortably  settled  there,  and  all  dressed  out 
and  ready  to  receive  them !  and  speedily  discovers  that 
he  is,  by  his  brother's  bounty,  the  proprietor  of  a  fair 
domain  within  a  morning's  ride  of  the  Hall  — where  they 
may  discuss  politics,  and  tell  tales  any  afternoon  they 
think  proper. 

Though  their  own  stories  and  descriptions  are  not,  in 
our  opinion,  the  best  in  the  work,  it  is  but  fair  to  intro- 
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duce  these  narrative  brothers  and  their  Hall  a  little  more 
particularly  to  our  readers.  The  history  of  the  elder 
and  more  austere  is  not  particularly  probable  —  nor  very 
interesting  ;  but  it  affords  many  passages  extremely 
characteristic  of  the  author.  He  was  a  spoiled  child, 
and  grew  up  into  a  youth  of  a  romantic  and  contempla- 
tive turn  —  dreaming,  in  his  father's  rural  abode,  of 
divine  nymphs  and  damsels  all  passion  and  purity.  One 
day  he  had  the  good  luck  to  rescue  a  fair  lady  from  a 
cow,  and  fell  desperately  in  love:  —  Though  he  never 
got  to  speech  of  his  charmer,  who  departed  from  the 
place  where  she  was  on  a  visit,  and  eluded  the  eager 
search  with  which  he  pursued  her,  in  town  and  country, 
for  many  a  long  year :  For  this  foolish  and  poetical  pas- 
sion settled  down  on  his  spirits ;  and  neither  time  nor 
company,  nor  the  business  of  a  London  banker,  could 
effect  a  diversion.  At  last,  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  —  for  the  fit  lasted  that  unreasonable  time  — being 
then  an  upper  clerk  in  his  uncle's  bank,  he  stumbled 
upon  his  Dulcinea  in  a  very  xmexpected  way  —  and  a 
way  that  no  one  but  Mr.  Crabbe  would  either  have 
thought  of — or  thought  of  describing  in  verse.  In 
short,  he  finds  her  established  as  the  chere  amie  of  an- 
other respectable  banker!  and  after  the  first  shock  is 
over,  sets  about  considering  how  he  may  reclaim  her. 
The  poor  Perdita  professes  penitence ;  and  he  offers  to 
assist  and  support  her  if  she  will  abandon  her  evil 
courses.  The  following  passage  is  fraught  with  a  deep 
and  a  melancholy  knowledge  of  character  and  of  human 
nature. 

"  She  vow*d —  she  tried ! Alas !  she  did  not  know 

How  deeply  rooted  evil  habits  grow ! 

She  felt  the  truth  upon  her  spirits  press, 

But  wanted  ease,  indulgence,  show,  excess ; 

Voluptuous  banquets :  pleasures  —  not  refined, 

But  such  as  sooflie  to  sleep  th'  opposing  mind  — 

She  looked  for  idle  vice^the  time  to  kill, 

And  subtle,  strong  apologies  for  ill ; 

And  thus  her  yielding,  unresisting  soul. 

Sank,  and  let  sin  confuse  her  and  control : 

Pleasures  that  brought  disgust  yet  brought  relief, 

And  minds  she  hated  help'd  to  war  with  grief."  —  vol.  i.  p.  163. 
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As  her  health  fails,  however,  her  relapses  become  less 
frequent ;  at  and  last  shedies,  grateAil  and  resigned. 
Her  awakened  lover  is -stunned  by  the  blow  —  takes 
seriously  to  business  —  and  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
avaricious ;  when  a  severe  illness  rouses  him  to  higher 
thoughts,  and  he  takes  his  name  out  of  the  firm,  and, 
being  turned  of  sixty,  seeks  a  place  of  retirement. 

"  He  chose  his  native  village,  and  the  hill 
He  climb  d  a  boy  had  its  attraction  still ; 
With  that  small  brook  beneath,  where  he  would  stand, 
And,  stooping,  fill  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
To  quench  th'  impatient  tliirst  —  then  stop  awhile 
To  see  the  sun  upon  the  waters  smile, 
In  that  sweet  weariness,  when,  long  denied, 
We  drink  and  view  the  fountain  that  supplied 
The  sparkling  bliss  —  and  feel,  if  not  express. 
Our  perfect  ease,  in  that  sweet  weariness. 

**  The  oaks  yet  flourish 'd  in  that  fertile  ground, 
Where  still  the  church  with  lofty  tower  was  found ; 
And  still  that  Hall,  a  first,  a  &yourite  view,"  &c, 

**  The  Hall  of  Binning  1  his  delight  a  boy. 
That  gave  his  fancy  in  her  flight  employ; 
Here,  from  his  father's  modest  home,  he  gaz'd, 
Its  grandeur  charm 'd  him,  and  its  height  amazed  : — 
Now,  young  no  more,  retired  to  views  well  known, 
He  finds  that  object  of  his  awe  his  own ; 
The  Hall  at  Binning  !  — how  he  loves  the  gloom 
That  sun-excluding  window  gives  the  room ; 
Those  broad  brown  stairs  on  which  he  loves  to  tread ; 
Those  beams  within ;  without,  that  length  of  lead. 
On  which  the  names  of  wanton  boys  appear, 
Who  died  old  men,  and  left  memorials  here, 
Carvings  of  feet  and  hands,  and  knots  and  flowers, 
The  fruits  of  busy  minds  in  idle  hours."  —  vol.  i.  p.  4—  6. 

So  much  for  Squire  George  —  unless  any  reader  should 
care  to  know,  as  Mr.  Crabbe  has  kindly  told,  that  — "  The 
Gentleman  was  tall,"  and,  moreover,  "  Looked  old  when 
followed,  but  alert  when  met."  Of  Captain  Richard, 
the  story  is  more  varied  and  rambling.  He  was  rather 
neglected  in  his  youth;  and  passed  his  time,  when  a 
boy,  very  much,  as  we  cannot  help  supposing,  Mr.  Crabbe 
must  have  passed  his  own.  He  ran  wild  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  seaport,  and  found  occupation  enough  in 
its  precincts. 
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"  Where  crowds  assembled  I  was  sure  to  run. 
Hear  what  was  said,  and  muse  on  what  was  done ; 
Attentive  listening  in  the  moving  scene, 
And  often  wondering  what  the  men  could  mean. 

"  To  me  the  wives  of  seamen  loved  to  tell 
What  storms  endangered  men  esteemed  so  well ; 
What  wondrous  things  in  foreign  parts  they  saw, 
Lands  witheut  bounds,  and  people  without  law. 

*'  No  ships  were  wrecked  upon  that  fatal  beach. 
But  I  could  give  the  luckless  tale  of  each ; 
Eager  I  look*d,  till  I  beheld  a  flEtce 
Of  one  disposed  to  paint  their  dismal  case ; 
Who  gave  the  sad  survivors*  doleful  tale, 
From  the  first  brushing  of  the  mighty  gale 
Until  they  struck !  and,  suffering  in  their  fate, 
I  long*d  the  more  they  should  its  horrors  state ; 
While  some,  the  fond  of  pity,  would  ei\joy 
The  earnest  sorrows  of  the  feeling  boy. 

'*  There  were  fond  girls,  who  took  me  to  their  side 
To  tell  the  stoiy  how  their  lovers  died ! 
They  praised  my  tender  heart,  and  bade  me  prove 
Both  kind  and  constant  when  I  came  to  love !  " 

Once  he  saw  a  boat  upset ;  and  still  recollects  enough  to 
give  this  spirited  sketch  of  the  scene. 

'*  Then  were  those  piercing  shrieks,  that  frantic  flight, 
All  hurried !  all  in  tumidt  and  affright ! 
A  gathering  crowd  from  different  streets  drew  near, 
All  ask,  all  answer  —  none  attend,  none  hear ! 

"  0 1  how  impatient  on  the  sands  we  tread, 
And  the  winds  roaring,  and  the  women  led ! 
They  know  not  who  in  either  boat  is  gone. 
But  think  the  father,  husband,  lover,  one. 

"  And  who  is  she  apart  ?     She  dares  not  come 
To  join  the  crowd,  yet  cannot  rest  at  home : 
With  what  strong  interest  looks  she  at  the  waves. 
Meeting  and  clashing  o'er  the  seamen's  graves  I 
"Tis  a  poor  girl  betrothed  —  a  few  hours  more, 
And  he  will  lie  a  corpse  upon  the  shore ! 
One  wretched  hour  had  pass'd  before  we  knew 
Whom  they  had  saved  !     Alas  !  they  were  but  two ! 
An  orphan'd  lad  and  widow'd  man  —  no  more  ! 
And  tney  unnoticed  stood  upon  the  shore. 
With  scarce  a  friend  to  greet  them  —  widows  view'd 
This  man  and  boy,  and  then  their  cries  renew'd."  — 
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He  also  pries  into  the  haunts  of  the  smugglers,  and 
makes  friends  with  the  shepherds  on  the  downs  in  sum- 
mer ;  and  then  he  becomes  intimate  with  an  old  sailor's 
wife,  to  whom  he  reads  sermons,  and  histories,  and  jest 
books,  and  hymns,  and  indelicate  ballads  !  The  charac- 
ter of  this  woman  is  one  of  the  many  examples  of  talent 
and  labour  misapplied.  It  is  very  powerfiiUy,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  very  truly  drawn  —  but  it  will  attract  few 
readers.  Yet  the  story  she  is  at  last  brought  to  tell  of 
her  daughter  will  command  a  more  general  interest. 

"  Ruth  —  I  may  tell,  too  oft  had  she  been  told !  — 
Was  tall  and  fair,  and  comely  to  behold ; 
Gentle  and  simple,  in  her  native  place 
Not  one  compared  with  her  in  form  or  face ; 
She  was  not  merry,  but  she  gave  our  hearth 
A  cheerful  spirit  that  was  more  than  mirth. 

'*  There  was  a  sailor  boy,  and  people  said 
He  was,  as  man,  a  likeness  of  the  maid ; 
But  not  in  this  —  for  he  was  ever  glad. 
While  Ruth  was  apprehensive,  mild,  and  sad.*' — 

They  are  betrothed  —  and  something  more  than  be- 
trothed—  when,  on  the  eve  of  their  wedding-day,  the 
youth  is  carried  relentlessly  off  by  a  press-gang ;  and 
soon  after  is  slain  in  battle !  —  and  a  preaclmig  weaver 
then  woos,  with  nauseous  perversions  of  scripture,  the 
loathing  and  widowed  bride.  This  picture,  too,  is 
strongly  drawn ;  —  but  we  hasten  to  a  scene  of  far  more 
power  as  well  as  pathos.  Her  father  urges  her  to  wed 
the  missioned  suitor ;  and  she  agrees  to  give  her  answer 
on  Sxmday. 

'*  She  left  her  infant  on  the  Sunday  mom, 
A  creature  doomed  to  shame  1  in  sorrow  bom. 
She  came  not  home  to  share  our  humble  meal,  — 
Her  feither  thinking  what  his  child  would  feel 
From  his  hard  sentence !  —  Still  she  came  not  home. 
The  night  grew  dark,  and  yet  she  was  not  come ! 
The  east- wind  roar'd,  the  sea  returned  the  sound, 
And  the  rain  fell  as  if  the  world  were  drowned : 
There  were  no  lights  without,  and  my  good  man, 
To  kindness  frightened,  with  a  groan  began 
To  talk  of  Ruth,  and  pray !  and  then  he  took 
The  Bible  down,  and  read  the  holy  book ; 
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For  he  had  learning :  and  when  that  was  done 

We  sat  in  silence  —  whither  could  we  run 

We  said  —  and  then  rush*d  frightened  from  the  door. 

For  we  could  hear  our  own  conceit  no  more  : 

We  caird  on  neighbours —  there  she  had  not  been ; 

We  met  some  wanderers  —  ours  they  had  not  seen : 

We  hurried  o'er  the  beach,  both  north  and  south, 

Then  joined,  and  wandered  to  our  haven's  mouth : 

Where  rush'd  the  falling  waters  wildly  out, 

I  scarcely  heard  the  good  man's  fearful  shout. 

Who  saw  a  something  on  the  billow  ride, 

And  —  Heaven  have  mercy  on  our  sins!  he  cried, 

It  is  my  child !  —  and  to  the  present  hour 

So  he  believes  —  and  spirits  have  the  power ! 

"  And  she  was  gone  !  the  waters  wide  and  deep 
Roird  0  er  her  body  as  she  lay  asleep ! 
She  heard  no  more  the  angry  waves  and  wind. 
She  heard  no  more  the  threat 'ning  of  mankind ; 
Wrapt  in  dark  weeds,  the  refuse  of  the  storm, 
To  the  hard  rock  was  bom  her  comely  form ! 

**  But  O !  what  storm  was  in  that  mind  I  what  strife, 
That  could  compel  her  to  lay  down  her  life  I 
For  she  was  seen  within  the  sea  to  wade. 
By  one  at  distance,  when  she  first  had  pray*d ; 
Then  to  a  rock  within  the  hither  shoal, 
Softly,  and  with  a  fearful  step,  she  stole ; 
Then,  when  she  gain'd  it,  on  the  top  she  stood 
A  moment  still  —  and  dropt  into  the  flood ! 
The  man  cried  loudly,  but  he  cried  in  vain, — 
She  heard  not  then  —  she  never  heard  again !  '*  — 

Richard  afterwards  tells  how  he  left  the  sea  and  en- 
tered the  army,  and  fought  and  marched  in  the  Penin- 
sula ;  and  how  he  came  home  and  fell  in  love  with  a 
parson's  daughter,  and  courted  and  married  her ;  —  and 
he  tells  it  all  very  prettily,  —  and,  moreover,  that  he  is 
very  happy,  and  very  fond  of  his  wife  and  children.  — 
But  we  must  now  take  the  Adelphi  out  of  doors ;  and 
let  them  introduce  some  of  their  acquaintances.  Among 
the  first  to  whom  we  are  presented  are  two  sisters,  still 
in  the  bloom  of  life,  who  had  been  cheated  out  of  a 
handsome  independence  by  the  cunning  of  a  speculating 
banker,  and  deserted  by  their  lovers  in  consequence  of 
this  calamity.  Their  characters  are  drawn  with  infinite 
skill  and  minuteness,  and  their  whole  story  told  with 
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great  feeling  and  beauty ;  —  but  it  is  difficult  to  make 
extracts. 

The  prudent  suitor  of  the  milder  and  more  serious 
sister,  sneaks  pitifully  away  when  their  fortune  changes. 
The  bolder  lover  of  the  more  elate  and  gay,  seeks  to 
take  a  bajser  advantage. 

*'  Then  made  he  that  attempt,  in  which  to  fail 
Is  shameful,  —  still  more  shameful  to  prevail. 
Then  was  there  lightning  in  that  eye  that  shed 
Its  heams  upon  him,  —  and  his  frenzy  fled ; 
Ahject  and  tremhling  at  her  feet  he  laid, 
Despis'd  and  scom'd  hy  the  indignant  maid, 
Whose  spirits  in  their  agitation  rose, 
Him,  and  her  own  weak  pity,  to  oppose : 
As  liquid  silver  in  the  tube  mounts  high, 
Then  shakes  and  settles  as  the  storm  goes  by !  **  — 

The  effects  of  this  double  trial  on  their  different  tem- 
pers are  also  very  finely  described.  The  gentler  Lucy 
is  the  most  resigned  and  magnanimous.  The  more 
aspiring  Jane  suffers  far  keener  anguish  and  fiercer  im- 
patience; and  the  task  of  soothing  and  cheering  her 
devolves  on  her  generous  sister.  Her  fancy,  too,  is  at 
times  a  little  touched  by  her  afflictions  —  and  she  writes 
wild  and  melancholy  verses.  The  wanderings  of  her 
reason  are  represented  in  a  very  affecting  manner;  — 
but  we  rather  choose  to  quote  the  following  verses, 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  eminently  beautiful,  and 
make  us  regret  that  Mr.  Crabbe  should  have  indulged 
us  so  seldom  with  those  higher  lyrical  effusions. 

**  Let  me  not  have  this  gloomy  view, 

About  my  room,  around  my  bed !. 
But  morning  roses,  wet  with  dew. 

To  cool  my  burning  brows  instead. 
Like  flow'rs  that  once  in  Eden  grew, 

Let  them  their  fragrant  spirits  shed. 
And  every  day  the  sweets  renew. 

Till  I,  a  fading  flower,  am  dead  ! 

•*  ni  have  my  grave  beneath  a  hill, 
Where  only  Lucy  s  self  shall  know ; 
'W'l^ere  runs  the  pure  pellucid  rill 
U^pon  its  gravelly  bed  below ; 
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There  violets  on  the  herders  hlow, 

And  insects  their  soft  light  display, 
Till  as  the  morning  sunheams  glow, 

The  cold  phosphoric  fires  decay. 

"  There  will  the  lark,  the  lamb,  in  sport, 
In  air,  on  earth,  securely  play, 
And  Lucy  to  my  grave  resort. 
As  innocent,  but  not  so  gay. 

**  O !  take  me  from  a  world  I  hate, 

Men  cruel,  selfish,  sensual,  cold  ; 
And,  in  some  pure  and  blessed  state, 

Let  me  my  sister  minds  behold : 
From  gross  and  sordid  views  refin'd. 

Our  heaven  of  spotless  love  to  share. 
For  only  generous  souls  design'd 

And  not  a  Man  to  meet  us  there." — vol  i.  p.  Q12  —  216. 

"  The  Preceptor  Husband  '*  is  exceedingly  well  ma- 
naged—  but  it  is  rather  too  facetious  for  our  present 
mood.  The  old  bachelor,  who  had  been  five  times  on 
the  brink  of  matrimony,  is  mixed  up  of  sorrow  and 
mirth; — but  we  cannot  make  room  for  any  extracts, 
except  the  following  inimitable  description  of  the  first 
coming  on  of  old  age,  —  though  we  feel  assured,  some- 
how, that  this  malicious  observer  has  mistaken  the  date 
of  these  ugly  symptoms ;  and  brought  them  into  view 
nine  or  ten,  or,  at  all  events,  six  or  seven  years  too 
early. 

*'  Six  years  had  pass'd  and  forty  ere  the  six, 
When  time  began  to  play  his  usual  tricks ! 
The  locks  once  comely  in  a  virgin *8  sight, 
Locks  of  pure  brown,  displayed  th'  encroaching  white  ; 
The  blood  once  fervid  now  to  cool  began, 
And  Time's  strong  pressure  to  subdue  the  man  : 
I  rode  or  walk'd  as  I  was  wont  before. 
But  now  the  bounding  spirit  was  no  more  ; 
A  moderate  pace  would  now  my  body  heat, 
A  walk  of  moderate  length  distress  my  feet. 
I  show'd  my  stranger-guest  those  hills  sublime. 
But  said,  *  the  view  is  poor,  we  need  not  climb !  * 
At  a  friend's  mansion  I  began  to  dread 
The  cold  neat  parlour,  and  the  gay  glazed  bed ; 
At  home  I  felt  a  more  decided  taste, 
And  must  have  all  things  in  my  order  placed ; 
I  ceas'd  to  hunt ;  my  horses  pleased  me  less, 
My  dinner  more !  I  learn 'd  to  play  at  chess ; 
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I  took  my  dog  and  gun,  but  saw  the  brute 

Was  disappointed  that  I  did  not  shoot ; 

My  morning  walks  I  now  could  bear  to  lose, 

And  blessed  the  shower  that  gave  me  not  to  choose  : 

In  fact,  I  felt  a  languor  stealing  on ; 

The  active  arm,  the  agile  hand  were  gone ; 

Small  daily  actions  into  habits  grew, 

And  new  dislike  to  forms  and  fashions  new  ; 

I  lov'd  my  trees  in  order  to  dispose, 

I  numbered  peaches,  look'd  how  stocks  arose, 

Told  the  same  story  oft  —  in  short,  began  to  prose." — 

vol.  i.p.  Q60,  261. 

"  The  Maid's  Story"  is  rather  long  —  though  it  has 
many  passages  that  must  be  favourites  with  Mr.  Crabbe's 
admirers.  "  Sir  Owen  Dale"  is  too  long  also ;  but  it  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  collection,  and  must  not  be  dis- 
cussed so  shortly.  Sir  Owen,  a  proud,  handsome  man, 
is  left  a  widower  at  forty-three,  and  is  soon  after  jilted 
by  a  young  lady  of  twenty ;  who,  after  amusing  herself 
by  encouraging  his  stesiduities,  at  last  meets  his  long- 
expected  declaration  with  a  very  innocent  surprise  at 
finding  her  fiuniliarity  with  "  such  an  old  friend  of  her 
fiither's"  so  strangely  misconstrued!  The  knight,  of 
course,  is  furious ;  —  and,  to  revenge  himself,  looks  out 
for  a  handsome  young  nephew,  whom  he  engages  to  lay 
siege  to  her,  and,  jSler  having  won  her  affections,  to 
leave  her,  —  as  A^  had  been  left.  The  lad  rashly  en- 
gages in  the  adventure ;  but  soon  finds  his  pretended 
passion  turning  into  a  real  one  —  and  entreats  his  imcle, 
on  whom  he  is  dependent,  to  release  him  from  the  un- 
worthy part  of  his  vow.  Sir  Owen,  still  mad  for  ven- 
geance, rages  at  the  proposal;  and,  to  confirm  his 
relentless  purpose,  makes  a  visit  to  one,  who  had  better 
cause,  and  had  formerly  expressed  equal  thirst  for  re- 
venge. This  was  one  of  the  higher  class  of  his  tenantry 
—  an  intelligent,  manly,  good-humoured  farmer,  who 
had  married  the  vicar's  pretty  niece,  and  lived  in  great 
comfort  and  comparative  elegance,  till  an  idle  youth 
seduced  her  from  his  arms,  and  left  him  in  rage  and 
misery.  It  is  here  that  the  interesting  part  of  the  story 
begins ;  and  few  things  can  be  more  powerftd  or  striking 
than  the  scenes  that  ensue.     Sir  Owen  inquires  whether 
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he  had  foiind  the  objects  of  his  just  indignation.  He  at 
first  evades  the  question ;  but  at  length  opens  his  heart, 
and  tells  him  all.  We  can  afford  to  give  but  a  small 
part  of  the  dialogue. 

"Twice  the  year  came  round  — 
Years  hateful  now  —  ere  I  my  victims  found  : 
But  I  did  find  them,  in  the  dungeon's  gloom 
Of  a  small  garret  —  a  precarious  home ; 
The  roof,  unceird  in  patches,  gave  the  snow 
Entrance  within,  and  there  were  heaps  below ; 
I  passed  a  narrow  region  dark  and  cold, 
The  strait  of  stairs  to  that  infectious  hold  ; 
And,  when  I  enter'd,  misery  met  my  view 
In  every  shape  she  wears,  in  eveiy  hue, 
And  the  bleak  icy  blast  across  the  dungeon  flew. 
There  frown'd  the  ruin'd  walls  that  once  were  white ; 
There  gleam'd  the  panes  that  once  admitted  light ; 
There  lay  unsavoury  scraps  of  wretched  food ; 
And  there  a  measure,  void  of  fuel,  stood. 
But  who  shall,  part  by  part,  describe  the  state 
Of  these,  thus  followed  by  relentless  fate? 
All,  too,  in  winter,  when  the  icy  air 
Breathed  its  black  venom  on  the  guilty  pair; 


"  And  could  you  know  the  miseries  they  endur'd. 
The  poor,  uncertain  pittance  they  procured  ; 
When,  laid  aside  the  needle  and  the  pen, 
Their  sickness  won  the  neighbours  of  their  den, 
Poor  as  they  are,  and  they  are  passing  poor, 
To  lend  some  aid  to  those  who  needed  more ! 
Then,  too,  an  ague  with  the  winter  came, 
And  in  this  state  —  that  wife  I  cannot  name ! 
Brought  forth  a  famished  child  of  suffering  and  of  shame  ! 

"  This  had  you  known,  and  traced  them  to  this  scene, 
Where  all  was  desolate,  defiled,  unclean, 
A  fireless  room,  and,  where  a  fire  had  place, 
The  blast  loud  howling  down  the  empty  space, 
You  must  have  felt  a  part  of  the  distress, 
Forgot  your  wrongs,  and  made  their  suffering  less  !  " 

**  In  that  vile  garret — which  I  cannot  paint  — 
The  sight  was  loathsome,  and  the  smell  was  faint ; 
And  there  that  wife,  —  whom  I  had  lov'd  so  well. 
And  thought  so  happy !  was  condemned  to  dwell ; 
The  gay,  the  grateful  wife,  whom  I  was  glad 
To  see  in  dress  beyond  our  station  clad. 
And  to  behold  among  our  neighbours,  fine. 
More  than  perhaps  became  a  wife  of  mine : 
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And  now  among  her  neighboura  to  explore, 
And  see  her  poorest  of  tie  very  poor  I 
There  she  reclin'd  unmov'd,  her  bosom  bare 
To  her  companion's  unimpassion^d  stare, 
And  my  wild  wonder :  —  Seat  of  virtue  !  chaste 
As  lovely  once  !     O !  how  wert  thou  disgraced ! 
Upon  that  breast,  by  sordid  rags  defil'd. 
Lay  the  wan  features  of  a  famish 'd  child ;  — 
That  sin-bom  babe  in  utter  misery  laid, 
Too  feebly  wretched  even  to  cry  for  aid ; 
The  ragged  sheeting,  o'er  her  person  drawn, 
Serv'd  for  the  dress  that  himger  placed  in  pawn. 

"  '  At  the  bed's  feet  the  man  reclin'd  his  frame : 
Their  chairs  had  perish'd  to  support  the  flame 
That  warm'd  his  agued  limbs ;  and,  sad  to  see, 
That  shook  him  fiercely  as  he  gaz'd  on  me,  Ac. 

"  *  She  had  not  food,  nor  aught  a  mother  needs, 
Who  for  another  life,  and  dearer,  feeds  : 
I  saw  her  speechless ;  on  her  wither'd  breast 
The  wither'd  child  extended,  but  not  prest. 
Who  sought,  with  moving  lip  and  feeble  cry, 
Vain  instinct !  for  the  fount  without  supply. 

'*  *  Sure  it  was  all  a  grievous,  odious  scene, 
Where  all  was  dismal,  melancholy,  mean. 
Foul  with  compell'd  neglect,  unwholesome,  and  unclean ; 
That  arm  —  that  eye  —  the  cold,  the  sunken  cheek  — 
Spoke  all !  —  Sir  Owen  —  fiercely  miseries  speak ! ' 

"  •  And  you  reliev'd  ? ' 

"  If  hell's  seducing  crew 
Had  seen  that  sight,  they  must  have  pitied  too,' 

*^  *  Revenge  was  thine  —  thou  hadst  the  power — the  right ; 
To  give  it  up  was  Heav'n's  own  act  to  slight.* 

"  *  Tell  me  not,  Sir,  of  rights,  and  wrongs,  or  powers  I 
I  felt  it  written  —  Vengeance  is  not  ours !  — 

"  *  Then  did  you  freely  firom  your  soul  forgive  ? '  — 

"  *  Sure  as  I  hope  before  my  Judge  to  live. 
Sure  as  I  trust  his  mercy  to  receive. 
Sure  as  his  word  I  honour  and  believe. 
Sure  as  the  Saviour  died  upon  the  tree 
For  all  who  sin  — for  that  dear  wretch,  and  me  — 
Whom,  never  more  on  earth,  will  I  forsake  —  or  see ! ' 

"  Sir  Owen  softly  to  his  bed  adjoum'd ! 
Sir  Owen  quickly  to  his  home  return 'd ; 
And  all  the  way  he  meditating  dwelt 
On  what  this  man  in  his  affliction  felt ; 
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How  he,  resenting  first,  forbore,  forgave  ; 

His  passion*s  lord,  and  not  his  anger's  slave."  — 

vol.  ii:  p.  36—46. 

We  always  quote  too  much  of  Mr.  Crabbe :  —  perhaps 
because  the  pattern  of  his  arabesque  is  so  large,  that 
there  is  no  getting  a  fidr  specimen  of  it  with  taking 
in  a  good  space.  But  we  must  take  warning  this  time, 
and  forbear  —  or  at  least  pick  out  but  a  few  little  mor- 
sels as  we  pass  hastily  along.  One  of  the  best  managed 
of  all  the  teles  is  that  entitled  " Delay  has  Danger;"  — 
which  contains  a  very  ftJl,  true,  and  particular  account 
of  the  way  in  which  a  weakish,  but  well  meaning  young 
man,  engaged  on  his  own  suit  to  a  very  amiable  girl, 
may  be  seduced,  during  her  unlucky  absence,  to  entangle 
himself  with  a  far  inferior  person,  whose  chief  seduction 
is  her  apparent  humility  and  devotion  to  him. 

We  cannot  give  any  part  of  the  long  and  finely  con- 
verging details  by  which  the  catastrophe  is  brought 
about:  But  we  are  tempted  to  venture  on  the  catas- 
trophe  itself,  for  the  sake  chiefly  of  the  right  English, 
melancholy,  autumnal  landscape,  vcdth  which  it  con- 
cludes :  — 

"  In  that  weak  mcnnent,  when  disdain  and  pride. 
And  fear  and  fondness,  drew  the  man  aside. 
In  that  weak  moment —  '  Wilt  thou,*  he  hegan, 

*  Be  mine !  *  and  joy  o'er  all  her  features  ran  ; 

*  I  will ! '  she  softly  whispered ;  but  the  roar 
Of  cannon  would  not  strike  his  spirit  more  I 
Ev'n  as  his  lips  the  lawless  contract  seal'd 

He  felt  that  conscience  lost  her  seven-fold  shield, 
And  honour  fled ;  but  still  he  spoke  of  love  ; 
And  all  was  joy  in  the  consenting  dove ! 

*' That  evening  all  in  fond  discourse  was  spent; 
Till  tlie  sad  lover  to  his  chamber  went. 
To  think  on  what  had  past,  —  to  grieve  and  to  repent ! 
Early  he  rose,  and  look'd  with  many  a  sigh 
On  Uie  red  light  that  fiU'd  the  eastern  sky ; 
Oft  had  he  stood  before,  alert  and  gay, 
To  hail  the  glories  of  the  new-bom  day : 
But  now  dejected,  languid,  listless,  low. 
He  saw  the  wind  upon  the  water  blow. 
And  the  cold  stream  curl'd  onward,  as  the  gale 
From  the  pine-hill  blew  harshly  down  the  dale; 
VOL.    II.  B  B 
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On  the  right  side  the  youth  a  wood  surveyed. 

With  all  its  dark  intensity  of  shade ; 

Where  the  rough  wind  alone  was  heard  to  move. 

In  this,  the  pause  of  nature  and  of  love  ; 

When  now  the  young  are  rear'd,  and  when  the  old, 

Lost  to  the  tie,  grow  negligent  and  cold. 

Far  to  the  left  he  saw  the  huts  of  men. 

Half  hid  in  mist,  that  hung  upon  the  fen ; 

Before  him  swallows,  gathering  for  the  sea. 

Took  their  short  flights,  and  twitter'd  on  tlie  lea ; 

And  near,  the  bean-sheaf  stood,  the  harvest  done. 

And  slowly  blackened  in  the  sickly  sun  ! 

All  tliese  were  sad  in  nature ;  or  they  took 

Sadness  from  him,  the  likeness  of  his  look, 

And  of  his  mind  —  he  ponder 'd  for  a  while, 

Then  met  his  Fanny  with  a  borrowed  smile."  —  vol.  ii.  p.  84,  85. 

The  moral  autumn  is  quite  as  gloomy,  and  far  more 
hopeless. 

"  The  Natural  Death  of  Love  "  is  perhaps  the  best 
written  of  all  the  pieces  before  us.  It  consists  of  a  very 
spirited  dialogue  between  a  married  pair,  upon  the  causes 
of  the  diflference  between  the  days  of  marriage  and  those 
of  courtship  ;  —  in  which  the  errors  and  faults  of  both 
parties,  and  the  petulence,  impatience,  and  provoking 
acuteness  of  the  lady,  with  the  more  reasonable  and  re- 
flecting, but  somewhat  insulting  manner  of  the  gentle- 
man, are  all  exhibited  to  the  life ;  and  with  more  uniform 
delicacy  d^ndi  finesse  than  is  usual  with  the  author. 

"  Lady  Barbara,  or  the  Ghost,"  is  a  long  story,  and 
not  very  pleasing.  A  fair  widow  had  been  warned,  or 
supposed  she  had  been  warned,  by  the  ghost  of  a  beloved 
brother,  that  she  would  be  miserable  if  she  contracted  a 
second  marriage  -  and  then,  some  fifteen  years  after, 
she  is  courted  by  the  son  of  a  reverend  priest,  to  whose 
house  she  had  retired  —  and  upon  whom,  during  all  the 
years  of  his  childhood,  she  had  lavished  the  cares  of  a 
mother.  She  long  resists  his  unnatural  passion ;  but  is 
at  length  subdued  by  his  urgency  and  youthfiil  beauty, 
and  gives  him  her  hand.  There  is  something  rather 
disgusting,  we  think,  in  this  fiction  —  and  certainly  the 
worthy  lady  could  have  taken  no  way  so  likely  to  save 
the  ghost's  credit,  as  by  entering  into  stwh  a  marriage  — 
and  she  confessed  as  much,  it  seems,  on  her  death-bed. 
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"  The  Widow,"  with  her  three  husbands,  is  not  quite 
so  lively  as  the  wife  of  Bath  with  her  five ;  —  but  it  is 
a  very  amusing,  as  well  as  a  very  instructive  legend ; 
and  exhibits  a  rich  variety  of  those  striking  intellectual 
portraits  which  mark  the  hand  of  our  poetical  Rem- 
brandt. The  serene  close  of  her  eventful  life  is  highly 
exemplary.  After  careftiUy  collecting  all  her  dowers 
and  jointures  — 

**  The  widow'd  lady  to  her  cot  retir'd  : 
And  there  she  lives,  delighted  and  admir'd  ! 
Civil  to  all,  compliant  and  polite, 
Disposed  to  think  '  whatever  is,  is  right.* 
At  home  awhile  —  she  in  the  autumn  finds 
The  sea  an  object  for  reflecting  minds, 
And  change  for  tender  spirits :  There  she  reads, 
And  weeps  in  comfort,  in  her  graceful  weeds  !  "  —  vol.  ii.  p.  313. 

The  concluding  tale  is  but  the  end  of  the  visit  to  the 
Hall  and  the  settlement  of  the  younger  brother  near 
his  senior,  in  the  way  we  have  already  mentioned.  It 
contains  no  great  matter;  but  there  is  so  much  good 
nature  and  goodness  of  heart  about  it,  that  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  gracing  our  exit  with  a  bit  of  it. 
After  a  little  raillery,  the  elder  brother  says  — 

**  *  We  part  no  more,  dear  Richard  !  Thou  wilt  need 
Thy  brother's  help  to  teach  thy  boys  to  read  ; 
And  I  should  love  to  hear  Matilda's  psalm, 
To  keep  my  spirit  in  a  morning  calm, 
And  feel  the  soft  devotion  that  prepares 
The  soul  to  rise  above  its  earthly  cares  ; 
Then  thou  and  I,  an  independent  two, 
May  have  our  parties,  and  defend  them  too  ; 
Thy  libenal  notions,  and  my  loyal  fears, 
WUl  give  us  subjects  for  our  future  years ; 
We  vail  for  truth  alone  contend  and  read. 
And  our  good  Jaques  shall  o'ersee  our  creed.' "  — 

vol.  ii.  p.  348,  349 

And  then,  after  leading  him  up  to  his  new  purchase,  he 
adds  eagerly  — 

•*  *  Alight,  my  friend !  and  come, 
I  do  beseech  thee,  to  thy  proper  home ! 
Here,  on  this  lawn,  thy  boys  and  girls  shall  run, 
And  play  their  gambols  when  their  tasks  are  done ; 
There,  from  that  window,  shall  their  mother  view 
The  happy  tribe,  and  smile  at  all  they  do ; 

bb2 
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While  thou,  more  ffrayely,  hiding  thy  delight, 
Shalt  cry,  *•  O  !  childish !  '*  and  enjoy  the  sight  I '  "  — 

vol.  ii.  p.  352. 

We  shall  be  abused  by  our  political  and  fastidious 
readers  for  the  length  of  this  article.  But  we  cannot 
repent  of  it.  It  wUl  give  as  much  pleasure,  we  believe, 
and  do  as  much  good,  as  many  of  the  articles  that  are 
meant  for  their  gratification ;  and,  if  it  appear  absurd  to 
quote  so  largely  from  a  popular  and  accessible  work,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  no  work  pf  this  magnitude 
passes  into  circulation  with  half  the  rapidity  of  our 
Journal  —  and  that  Mr.  Crabbe  is  so  unequal  a  writer, 
and  at  times  so  unattractive,  as  to  require,  more  than 
any  other  of  his  degree,  some  explanation  of  his  system, 
and  some  specimens  of  his  powers,  from  those  experienced 
and  intrepid  readers  whose  business  it  is  to  pioneer  for 
the  lazier  sort,  and  to  give  some  account  of  what  they 
are  to  meet  with  on  their  journey.  To  be  sure,  all  this 
is  less  necessary  now  than  it  was  on  Mr.  Crabbe's  first 
re-appe?ixance  nine  or  ten  years  ago ;  and  though  it  may 
not  be  altogether  without  its  use  even  at  present,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  confess,  that  we  have  rather  consulted  our 
own  gratification  than  our  readers'  improvement,  in  what 
we  have  now  said  of  him ;  and  hope  they  will  forgive  us. 
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(Auoust,  1820.) 

1.  Endymion:  a  Poetic  Romance,  By  JoMn  Kbats.  8vo. 
pp.  207.     London:   1818. 

2.  Lamia,  laahclla.  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  and  other  Poems. 
By  John  Keats,  author  of  "  Endymion."  12mo.  pp.  200. 
London:  1820.* 

We  had  never  happened  to  see  either  of  these  volumes 
till  very  lately  —  and  have  been  exceedingly  struck  with 
the  genius  they  display,  and  the  spirit  of  poetry  which 
breathes  through  all  their  extravagance.  That  imitation 
of  our  old  writers,  and  especially  of  our  older  dra- 
matists, to  which  we  cannot  help  flattering  ourselves 
that  we  have  somewhat  contributed,  has  brought  on,  as 
it  were,  a  second  spring  in  our  poetry ;  —  and  few  of  its 
blossoms  are  either  more  profuse  of  sweetness,  or  richer 
in  promise,  than  this  which  is  how  before  us.  Mr. 
Keats,  we  understand,  is  still  a  very  young  man ;  and 
his  whole  works,  indeed,  bear  evidence  enough  of  the 
feet.  They  are  full  of  extravagance  and  irregtdarity, 
rash  attempts  at  originality,  interminable  wanderings, 
and  excessive  obscurity.  They  manifestly  require 
therefore,  All  the  indulgence  that  can  be  claimed  for  a 
first  attempt :  —  But  we  think  it  no  less  plain  that  they 
deserve  it :  For  they  are  flushed  all  over  with  the  rich 
fights  of  fancy ;  and  so  coloured  and  bestrewn  with  the 
flowers  of  poetry,  that  even  while  perplexed  and  bewil- 

"^  I  still  think  that  a  poet  of  great  power  and  promise  was  lost  to 
us  hj  the  premature  deam  of  Keats,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his 
age ;  and  regret  that  I  did  not  go  more  largely  into  the  exposition  of 
his  merits,  in  the  slight  nptice  of  them,  which  I  now  venture  to  re- 
print. But  though  I  cannot,  with  propriety,  or  without  departing  from 
the  principle  which  must  govern  this  republication,  now  supply  this 
omission,  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  for  having  added  a  page  or  two  to  the 
citations, — by  which  my  opinion  of  those  merits  was  then  illustrated, 
and  is  again  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 
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dered  in  their  labyrinths,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
intoxication  of  their  sweetness,  or  to  shut  our  hearts  to 
the  enchantments  they  so  lavishly  present.  The  models 
upon  which  he  has  formed  himself,  in  the  Endymion, 
the  earliest  and  by  much  the  most  considerable  of  his 
poems,  are  obviously  The  Faithfiil  Shepherdess  of 
Fletcher,  and  The  Sad  Shepherd  of  Ben  Jonson ;  —  the 
exquisite  metres  and  inspired  diction  of  which  he  has 
copied  with  cfreat  boldness  and  fidelity  —  and,  like  his 
great  original,  ha^  also  contrived  to  impart  to  the  whole 
piece  that  true  rural  and  poetical  air  —  which  breathes 
only  in  them,  and  in  Theocritus  —  which  is  at  once 
homely  and  majestic,  luxurious  and  rude,  and  sets  before 
us  the  genuine  sights  and  sounds  and  smells  of  the 
country,  with  all  the  magic  and  grace  of  Elysium.  His 
subject  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  Mythological ;  and 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  raised  and 
rapturous  tone  it  consequently  assumes,  his  poem,  it 
may  be  thought,  would  be  better  compared  to  the  Comus 
and  the  Arcades  of  MUton,  of  which,  also,  there  are 
many  traces  of  imitation.  The  great  distinction,  how- 
ever, between  him  and  these  divine  authors,  is,  that 
imagination  in  them  is  subordinate  to  reason  and  judg- 
ment, while,  with  him,  it  is  paramomit  and  supreie  - 
that  their  ornaments  and  images  are  employed  to  em- 
beUish  and  recommend  just  sentiments,  engaging  in* 
cidents,  and  natural  characters^  while  his  are  poured  out 
without  measure  or  restraint,  and  with  no  apparent 
design  but  to  unburden  the  breast  of  the  author,  and 
give  vent  to  the  overflowing  vein  of  his  fancy.  The 
thin  and  scanty  tissue  of  his  story  is  merely  the  light 
framework  on  which  his  florid  wreaths  are  suspended ; 
and  whUe  his  imaginations  go  rambling  and  entangling 
themselves  every  where,  like  wild  honeysuckles,  all  idea 
of  sober  reason,  and  plan,  and  consistency,  is  utterly 
forgotten,  and  "  strangled  in  their  waste  fertility." 
A  great  part  of  the  work,  indeed,  is  written  in  tiie 
strangest  and  most  fantastical  manner  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. It  seems  as  if  the  author  had  ventured  eveiy 
thing  that  occurred  to  liim  in  the  shape  of  a  glittering 
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image  or  striking  expression  —  taken  the  first  word  that 
presented  itself  to  make  up  a  rhyme,  and  then  made 
that  word  the  germ  of  a  new  cluster  of  images  —  a  hint , 
for  a  new  excursion  of  the  fancy  —  and  so  wandered  on, 
equally  forgetful  whence  he  came,  and  heedless  whither 
he  was  going,  tiU  he  had  covered  his  pages  with  an 
interminable  arabesque  of  connected  and  incongruous 
figures,  that  multiplied  as  they  extended,  and  were  only 
harmonised  by  the  brightness  of  their  tints,  and  the 
graces  of  their  forms.  In  this  rash  and  headlong  career 
he  has  of  course  many  lapses  and  failures.  There  is  no 
work,  accordingly,  from  which  a  malicious  critic  could 
cull  more  matter  for  ridicule,  or  select  more  obscure, 
unnatural,  or  absurd  passages.  But  we  do  not  take  that 
to  be  our  office ;  —  and  must  beg  leave,  on  the  contrary, 
to  say,  that  any  one  who,  on  this  account,  would  repre- 
sent the  whole  poem  as  despicable,  must  either  have  no 
notion  of  poetry,  or  no  regard  to  truth. 

It  is,  in  truth,  at  least  as  full  of  genius  as  of  absurdity  ; 
and  he  who  does  not  find  a  great  deal  in  it  to  admire 
and  to  give  delight,  cannot  in  his  heart  see  much  beauty 
in  the  two  exquisite  dramas  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded ;  or  find  any  great  pleasure  in  some  of  the  finest 
creations  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare.  There  are  very 
many  such  persons,  we  verily  believe,  even  among  the 
reading  and  judicious  part  of  the  community  —  correct 
scholars,  we  have  no  doubt,  many  of  them,  and,  it  may 
be,  very  classical  composers  in  prose  and  in  verse  —  but 
utterly  ignorant,  on  our  view  of  the  matter,  of  the  true 
genius  of  English  poetry,  and  incapable  of  estimating 
its  appropriate  and  most  exquisite  beauties.  With  that 
spirit  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  Keats  is^ 
deeply  imbued  —  and  of  those  beauties  he  has  presented 
us  with  many  striking  examples.  We  are  very  much 
inclined  indeed  to  add,  that  we  do  not  know  any  book 
which  we  would  sooner  employ  as  a  test  to  ascertain, 
whether  any  one  had  in  him  a  native  relish  for  poetry, 
and  a  genuine  sensibility  to  its  intrinsic  charm.  The 
greater  and  more  distinguished  poets  of  our  country 
liave  so  much  else  in  them,  to  gratify  other  tastes  and 
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propensities,  that  they  ore  pretty  sure  to  captivate  and 
amuse  those  to  whom  their  poetry  may  be  but  an  hin- 
derance  and  obstruction,  as  well  as  those  to  whom  it  con- 
stitutes their  chief  attraction.  The  int^est  of  the  stories 
they  tell  —  the  vivacity  of  the  characters  they  delineate 
—  the  weight  and  force  of  the  maxims  and  sentiments 
in  which  they  abound — the  very  pathos,  and  wit  and 
humour  they  display,  which  may  all  and  each  of  them 
exist  apart  from  their  poetry,  and  independent  of  it,  are 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  their  popularity,  without 
referring  much  to  that  still  higher  gift,  by  which  they 
subdue  to  their  enchantments  those  whose  souls  are  truly 
attuned  to  the  finer  impulses  of  poetry.  It  is  only,  there- 
fore, where  those  other  recommendations  are  wanting,  or 
exist  in  a  weaker  degree,  that  the  true  force  of  the  attrac- 
tion, exercised  by  the  pure  poetry  with  which  they  are 
so  often  combined,  can  be  fairly  appreciated :  —  where, 
without  much  incident  or  many  characters,  and  with 
little  wit,  wisdom,  or  arrangement,  a  number  of  bright 
pictures  are  presented  to  the  imagination,  and  a  fine  feel- 
ing express^  of  those  mysterious  relations  by  which 
visible  external  things  are  assimilated  with  inward 
thoughts  and  emotions,  and  become  the  images  and  ex- 
ponents of  all  passions  and  affections.  To  an  unpoetical 
reader  such  passages  will  generally  appear  mere  raving 
and  absurdity  —  and  to  this  censure  a  very  great  part  of 
the  volumes  before  us  will  certainly  be  exposed,  with 
this  class  of  readers.  Even  in  the  judgment  of  a  fitter 
audience,  however,  it  must,  we  fear,  be  admitted,  that, 
besides  the  riot  and  extmvagance  of  his  fancy,  the 
scope  and  substance  of  Mr.  Keats's  poetry  is  rather  too 
dreamy  and  abstracted  to  excite  the  strongest  interest, 
or  to  sustain  the  attention  through  a  work  of  any  grSat 
compass  or  extent.  He  deals  too  much  with  shadowy 
and  incomprehensible  beings,  and  is  too  constantly  rapt 
into  an  extramundane  Elysium,  to  command  a  lasting 
interest  with  ordinary  mortals  —  and  must  employ  the 
agency  of  more  varied  and  coarser  emotions,  if  he  wishes 
to  take  rank  with  the  enduring  poets  of  this  or  of  former 
generations.     There  is  something  very  curious,  too,  we 
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think,  in  the  way  in  which  he,  and  Mr.  Barry  Cornwall 
also,  have  dealt  with  the  Pagan  mythology,  of  which 
they  have  made  so  much  use  in  their  poetry.  Instead 
of  presenting  its  imaginary  persons  under  the  trite  and 
vulgar  traits  that  belong  to  them  in  the  ordinary  sys- 
tems, little  more  is  borrowed  from  these  than  the  ge- 
neral conception  of  their  condition  and  relations;  and 
an  original  character  and  distinct  individuality  is  then 
bestowed  upon  them,  which  has  all  the  merit  of  inven- 
tion,  and  all  the  grace  and  attraction  of  the  fictions  on 
which  it  is  engrafted.  The  ancients,  though  they  pro- 
bably did  not  stand  in  any  great  awe  of  their  deities, 
have  yet  abstained  very  much  from  any  minute  or  dra- 
matic representation  of  their  feelings  and  affections.  In 
Hesiod  and  Homer,  they  are  broadly  delineated  by  some 
of  their  actions  and  adventures,  and  introduced  to  us 
merely  as  the  agents  in  those  particular  transactions; 
while  in  the  Hymns,  from  those  ascribed  to  Orpheus  and 
Homer,  down  to  those  of  Callimachus,  we  have  little  but 
pompous  epithets  and  invocations,  with  a  flattering  com- 
memoration of  their  most  famous  exploits  —  and  are  never 
allowed  to  enter  into  their  bosoms,  or  follow  out  the 
train  of  their  feelings,  with  the  presumption  of  our  human 
sympathy.  Except  the  love-song  of  the  Cyclops  to  his 
Sea  Nymph  in  Theocritus — the  Lamentation  of  Venus 
for  Adonis  in  Moschus  —  and  the  more  recent  Legend  of 
Apuleius,  we  scarcely  recollect  a  passage  in  all  the  writ- 
ings of  antiquity  in  which  the  passions  of  an  immortal 
are  fairly  (Usclosed  to  the  scrutiny  and  observation  of 
men.  The  author  before  us,  however,  and  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  have  dealt  differently  with  the  subject ; 
—  and,  sheltering  the  violence  of  the  fiction  under  the 
ancient  traditionary  fable,  have  in  reality  created  and 
imagined  an  entire  new  set  of  characters ;  and  brought 
closely  and  minutely  before  us  the  loves  and  sorrows 
and  perplexities  of  beings,  with  whose  names  and  super- 
natural attributes  we  had  long  been  familiar,  without 
any  sense  or  feeling  of  their  personal  character.  We 
have  more  than  doubts  of  the  fitness  of  such  personages 
to  maintain  a  permanent  interest  with  the  modem  pub- 
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lie ; —  but  the  way  in  which  they  are  here  managed  cer- 
tainly gives  them  the  best  chance  that  now  remains  for 
them ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
effect  is  striking  and  graceful.  But  we  must  now  pro- 
ceed to  our  extracts. 

The  first  of  the  volumes  before  us  is  occupied  with 
the  loves  of  Endymion  and  Diana  —  which  it  would  not 
be  very  easy,  and  which  we  do  not  at  all  intend  ta 
analyse  in  detail.  In  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  how- 
ever, the  Shepherd  Prince  is  represented  as  having  had 
strange  visions  and  delirious  interviews  with  an  imknown 
and  celestial  beauty :  Soon  after  which,  he  is  called  on 
to  preside  at  a  festival  in  honour  of  Pan ;  and  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  procession  is  thus  described :  — 

"  His  youth  was  fully  blown, 


Showing  like  Ganymede  to  manhood  grown  ; 
And,  for  those  simple  times,  his  garments  were 
A  chieftain  king's :  Beneath  his  breast,  half  bare. 
Was  hung  a  silver  bugle ;  and  between 
His  nervy  knees  there  lay  a  boar-spear  keen. 
A  smile  was  on  his  countenance  :  He  seem*d. 
To  common  lookers  on,  like  one  who  dream'd 
Of  idleness  in  groves  Elysian ; 
But  there  were  some  who  feelingly  could  scan 
A  lurking  trouble  in  his  nether  lip, 
And  see  that  oftentimes  the  reins  would  slip 
Through  his  forgotten  hands!" — ^p.  11,  12. 

There  is  then  a  choral  hymn  addressed  to  the  sylvan 
deity,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  full  of  beauty ;  and  re- 
minds us,  in  many  places,  of  the  finest  strains  of  Sicilian 
—  or  of  English  poetry.     A  part  of  it  is  as  follows :  — 


cc 


tt 


*  0  thou,  whose  mighty  palace  roof  doth  hang 
From  jagged  trunks ;  and  overshadoweth 
Eternal  whispers,  glooms,  the  birth,  life,  death 
Of  unseen  flowers,  in  heavy  peaceful ness ! 
Who  lov'st  to  see  the  hamadryads  dress 

Their  rufiEled  locks,  where  meeting  hazels  darken ; 
And  through  whole  solemn  hours  dost  sit,  and  hearken 
The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reeds  — 
In  desolate  places,  where  dank  moisture  breeds 
The  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  overgrowth.  — 

*  O  thou,  for  whose  soul-soothing  quiet,  turtles 
Passion  their  voices  coolingly  'mong  myrtles, 
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What  time  thou  wanderest  at  eventide 
Through  sunny  meadows,  that  outskirt  the  side 
Of  thine  enmossed  realms :  O  thou,  to  whom 
Broad  leaved  fig  tr«es  even  now  foredoom 
Their  ripen*d  fruitage ;  yellow  girted  bees 
Their  golden  honeycombs ;  our  village  leas 
Their  fairest  blossomed  beans  and  poppied  com ; 
The  chuckling  linnet  its  five  young  unborn, 
To  sing  for  thee ;  low  creeping  strawberries 
Their  summer  coolness ;  pent  up  butterflies 
Their  freckled  wings !  yea,  the  fresh  budding  year 
All  its  completions !  be  quickly  near, 
By  eveiy  wind  that  nods  the  mountain  pine, 
0  forester  divine ! 

**  *  Thou,  to  whom  eveiy  fawn  and  satyr  flies 
For  willing  service ;  whether  to  surprise 
The  squatted  hare  while  in  half  sleeping  fit ; 
Or  upward  ragged  precipices  flit 
To  save  poor  lambkins  from  the  eagle  s  maw ; 
Or  by  mysterious  enticement  draw 
Bewildered  shepherds  to  their  path  again ; 
Or  to  tread  breathless  round  the  frothy  main. 
And  gather  up  all  faBcifuUest  shells' 
For  thee  to  tumble  into  Naiads'  cells, 
And,  being  hidden,  laugh  at  their  out-peeping ! 
Or  to  delight  thee  with  fantastic  leaping. 
The  while  they  pelt  each  other  on  the  crown 
With  silv*iy  oak  apples,  and  fir  cones  brown  — 
By  all  the  echoes  that  about  thee  ring ! 
Hear  us,  0  satyr  king ! 

**  *  O  Hearkener  to  the  loud  clapping  shears, 
While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  peers 
A  ram  goes  bleating :  Winder  of  the  horn. 
When  snouted  wild-boars  routing  tender  com 
Anger  our  huntsmen !     Breather  round  our  fjBu*ms, 
To  keep  off  mildews,  and  all  weather  harms : 
Strange  ministrant  of  undescribed  sounds. 
That  come  a  swooning  over  hollow  grounds, 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moors ! '  " — p.  114 — 117. 

The  enamoured  youth  sinks  into  insensibility  in  the 
midst  of  the  solemnity,  and  is  borne  apart  and  revived 
by  the  care  of  his  sister ;  and,  opening  Ms  heavy  eyes  in 
her  arms,  says  — 

"  *  I  feel  this  thine  endearing  love 
All  through  my  bosom  !     Thou  art  as  a  dove 
Trembling  its  closed  eyes  and  sleeked  wings 
About  me ;  and  the  pearliest  dew  not  brings 
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Such  morning  incense  from  the  fields  of  May, 
^    As  do  those  brighter  dtopB  that  twinkling  stray 
From  those  kind  eyes.     Then  think  not  thou 
That,  any  longer,  I  will  pass  my  days 
Alone  and  sad.     No !  I  will  once  more  raise 
My  voice  upon  the  mountain  heights ;  once  more 
Make  my  horn  parley  from  their  foreheads  hoar! 
Again  my  trooping  hounds  their  tongues  shall  loH 
Around  die  breathed  boar :  again  111  poll 
The  feir-grown  yew  tree,  for  a  chosen  bow : 
And,  when  the  pleasant  sun  is  getting  low. 
Again  111  linger  in  a  sloping  mead 
To  hear  the  speckled  thrashes,  and  see  feed 
Our  idle  sheep.    So  be  thou  cheered,  sweet, 
And,  if  thy  lute  is  here,  softly  intreat 
My  soul  to  keep  in  its  resolved  course.' 

**  Hereat  Peona,  in  their  silver  source 
Shut  her  pure  sorrow  drops,  with  glad  exclaim  ; 
And  took  a  lute,  from  which  there  pulsing  came 
A  lively  prelude,  fashioning  the  way 
In  which  her  voice  should  wander.     Twas  a  lay 
More  subtle  cadenced,  more  forest  wild 
Than  Dryope's  lone  lulling  of  her  child ; 
And  nothing  since  has  floated  in  the  air 
So  mournful  strange." — p.  25 — 27. 

He  then  tells  her  all  the  story  of  his  love  and  mad- 
ness ;  and  gives  this  airy  sketch  of  the  first  vision  he 
had,  or  fancied  he  had,  of  his  descending  goddess.  After 
some  rapturous  intimations  of  the  glories  of  her  gold- 
burnished  hair,  he  says  — 

**  She  had, 


Indeed,  locks  bright  enough  to  make  me  mad ! 
And  they  were  simply  gordian'd  up  and  braided, 
Leaving,  in  naked  comeliness,  unshaded, 
Her  pearl  round  ears,  white  neck,  and  orbed  brow ; 
The  which  were  blended  in,  I  knew  not  how, 
With  such  a  paradise  of  lips  and  eyes. 
Blush-tinted  cheeks,  half  smiles,  and  faintest  sighs. 
That  when  I  think  thereon,  my  spirit  clings 
And  melts  into  the  vision ! " 

"And  then  her  hovering  feet ! 
More  bluely  veined,  more  soft,  more  whitely  sweet 
Than  those  of  sea-bom  Venus,  when  she  rose 
From  out  her  cradle  shell !  The  wind  outblows 
Her  scarf  into  a  fluttering  pavilion  !  — 
'Tis  blue ;  and  overspangled  with  a  million 
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Of  little  eyes ;  as  thou^  thou  wert  to  9hed 
Over  the  darkest,  lushest  blu^  bell  be4j 
Handfuls  of  daisies." 

Overpowered  by  this  "celestial  colloquy  sublime," 
he  sinks  at  last  into  slumber  •• —  and  on  wakening  finds 
the  scene  disenchanted ;  and  the  dull  shades  of  evening 
deepening  over  his  solitude : — 

*'  Then  up  I  started  — Ah !  my  sighs,  my  tears ! 
My  clenched  hands !  For  lo !  the  poppies  hung 
Dew  dabbled  on  their  stalks;  the  ouzel  mtmg 
A  heavy  ditty ;  and  the  sullen  day 
Had  chidden  herald  Hesperus  away. 
With  leaden  looks.     The  solitaiy  breeze 
Blustered  and  slept ;  and  its  wild  self  did  teaze 
With  wayward  melancholy.    And  I  thought, 
Mark  me,  Peona !  that  sometimes  it  brought, 
Faint  Fare-thee-wells — and  sigh-shrilled  Adieus !  *' 

Soon  after  this  he  is  led  away  by  butterflies  to  the 
I^aunts  of  Naiads;  and  by  them  sent  down  into  enchanted 
caverns,  where  he  sees  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  great 
flights  of  Cupids;  and  wanders  over  diamond  terraces 
among  beautiful  fountains  and  temples  and  statues,  and 
all  sorts  of  flne  and  strange  things.  AU  this  is  very  fan- 
tastical :  But  there  are  splendid  pieces  of  description,  and 
a  sort  of  wild  richness  in  the  whole.  We  cull  a  few  little 
morsels.     This  is  the  picture  of  the  sleeping  Adonis :  — 

"  In  midst  of  all,  there  lay  a  sleeping  youth 
Of  fondest  beauty.     Sideway  his  face  repos'd 
On  one  white  arm,  and  tenderly  unclosed. 
By  tenderest  pressure,  a  faint  damask  mouth 
To  slumbery  pout ;  just  as  the  morning  south 
Disparts  a  dew-lipp'a  rose.     Above  hi^  head, 
Four  lily  stalks  dia  their  white  honours  wed 
To  make  a  coronal ;  and  round  him  grew 
All  tendrils  green,  of  every  bloom  and  hue. 
Together  intertwined  and  trammeled  fresh : 
The  vine  of  glossy  sprout ;  the  ivy  mesh. 
Shading  its  Ethiop  berries ;  and  woodbine, 
Of  velvet  leaves  and  bugle-blooms  divine. 

"  Hard  by. 
Stood  serene  Cupids  watching  silently. 
One,  kneeling  to  a  lyre,  touch'd  the  strings, 
Muffling  to  death  the  pathos  with  his  wings ! 
And,  ever  and  anon^  uprose  to  look 
At  the  youth's  slumber ;  while  another  took 
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A  willow-bough,  distilliDg  odorous  dew, 

And  shook  it  on  his  hair ;  another  flew 

In  through  the  woven  roof,  and  fluttering- wise 

Rained  violets  upon  his  sleeping  eyes."-— p.  72,  73. 

Here  is  another,  and  more  classical  sketch,  of  Cybele  — 
with  a  picture  of  Uons  that  might  excite  the  envy  of 
Rubens,  or  Edwin  Landseer ! 

"  Forth  from  a  rugged  arch,  in  the  dusk  below, 
Came  mother  Cybele !  alone  —  alone !  — 
In  sombre  chahot ;  dark  foldings  thrown 
About  her  migesty,  and  front  death-pale 
With  turrets  crown'd.     Four  maned  lions  hale 
The  sluggish  wheels ;  solemn  their  toothed  maws, 
Their  surly  eyes  brow-hidden,  heavy  paws 
Uplifted  drowsily,  and  nervy  tails 
Cowering  their  tawny  brushes.     Silent  sails 
This  shadowy  queen  athwart,  and  fednts  away 
In  another  gloomy  arch  I " —  p.  83. 

The  following  picture  of  the  fairy  waterworks,  which 
he  unconsciously  sets  playing  in  these  enchanted  caverns, 
is,  it  must  be  confessed,  "  high  fantastical ;"  but  we  ven- 
ture to  extract  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  singular  brilliancy 
and  force  of  the  execution :  — 

"  So  on  he  hies 


Through  caves  and  palaces  of  mottled  ore. 
Gold  dome,  and  crystal  wall,  and  turquoise  floor, 
Black  polish'd  porticoes  of  awful  shade. 
Till,  at  the  last,  a  diamond  balustrade 
Leads  sparkling  just  above  the  silveiy  heads 
Of  a  thousand  fountains ;  so  that  he  could  dash 
The  waters  with  his  spear !  But  at  that  splash, 
Done  heedlessly,  those  spouting  columns  rose 
Sudden  a  poplar's  height,  and  'gan  to  enclose 
His  diamond  path  with  fretwork,  streaming  round. 
Alive,  and  dazzling  cool,  and  with  a  sound 
Haply,  like  dolphin  tumults,  when  sweet  shells 
Welcome  the  car  of  Thetis !  Long  he  dwells 
On  this  delight ;  for  every  minute's  space 
The  streams  with  changing  magic  interlace ; 
Sometimes  like  delicatest  lattices, 
Cover'd  with  crystal  vines :  then  weeping  trees 
Moving  about,  as  in  a  gentle  wind ; 
Which,  in  a  wink,  to  wat'ry  gauze  refilled 
Pour  into  shapes  of  curtain'd  canopies, 
Spangled,  and  rich  with  liquid  broideries 
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Of  Flowers,  Peacocks,  Swans,  aiid  Naiads  fair ! 
Swifter  than  lightning  went  these  wonders  rare ; 
And  then  the  water  into  stubborn  streams 
Collecting,  mimick'd  the  wrought  oaken  beams, 
Pillars,  and  freize,  and  high  fantastic  roof 
Of  those  dark  places,  in  times  far  aloof 
Cathedrals  nam*d ! " 

There  are  strange  melodies  too  around  him ;  and  their 
effect  on  the  fancy  is  thus  poetically  described : — 

"  Oh !  when  the  airy  stress 
Of  Music's  kiss  impregnates  the  free  winds, 
And  with  a  sympathetic  touch  unbinds 
Eolian  magic  from  their  lucid  wombs ! 
Then  old  songs  waken  from  forgotten  tombs ! 
Old  ditties  sigh  above  their  father's  grave ! 
Ghosts  of  melodious  prophesyings  rave 

Round  every  spot  where  trod  Apollo's  feet  I  "I 

Bronze  clarions  awake,  and  faintly  bruit. 
Where  long  ago  a  Giant  battle  was ! 
And  from  the  turf  a  lullaby  doth  pass, 
In  ev'iy  place  where  infant  Orpheus  slept !  '* 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  enchantments  he  has,  we  do 
not  very  well  know  how,  another  ravishing  interview 
with  his  unknown  goddess ;  and  when  she  again  melts 
away  from  him,  he  finds  himself  in  a  vast  grotto,  where 
he  overhears  the  courtship  of  Alphais  and  Arethusa ; 
and  as  they  elope  together,  discovers  that  the  grotto  has 
disappeared,  and  that  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
under  the  transparent  arches  of  its  naked  waters !  The 
following  is  abundantly  extravagant ;  but  comes  of  no 
ignoble  lineage  —  nor  shames  its  high  descent :  — 

*'  Far  had  he  roam'd. 
With  nothing  save  the  hollow  vast,  that  foam'd 
Above,  around,  and  at  his  feet;  save  things 
More  dead  than  Morpheus'  imaginings ! 
Old  rusted  anchors,  helmets,  breast-plates  large 
Of  gone  sea- warriors ;  brazen  beaks  and  targe ; 
Rudders  that  for  a  thousand  years  had  lost 
The  sway  of  human  hand ;  gold  vase  emboss'd 
With  long-forgotten  story,  and  wherein 
No  reveller  had  ever  dipp'd  a  chin 
But  those  of  Saturn's  vintage  ;  mouldering  scrolls, 
Writ  in  the  tongue  of  heaven,  by  those  souls 
Who  first  were  on  the  earth ;  and  sculptures  rude 
In  pondVous  stone,  developing  the  mood 
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Of  ancient  Nox ;  —  then  skeletons  of  man, 
Of  beast,  behemoth,  and  leviathan, 
And  elephant,  and  eagle  *<-  and  huge  jaw 
Of  nameless  monster."  ■'  ■  ■   p.  111. 

There  he  finds  ancient  Glaucus  enchanted  by  CSrce  — 
hears  his  wild  story  —  and  goes  with  him  to  the  de- 
liverance and  restoration  of  thousands  of  drowned  lovers, 
whose  bodies  were  piled  and  stowed  away  in  a  large 
submarine  palace.    When  this  feat  is  happily  performed, 
he  finds  himself  again  on  dry  ground,  with  woods  and 
waters  around  him ;  and  cannot  help  billing  desperately 
in  love  with  a  beautiful  damsel  whom  he  finds  there, 
pining  for  some  such  consolation ;  and  who  tells  a  long 
^tory  of  having  come  from  India  in  the  train  of  Bacchus, 
aqd  having  strayed  away  from  him  into  that  forest !  — 
So   they  vow  eternal  fidelity;    and  are  wafted  up  to 
heaven  on  flying  horses ;  on  which  they  sleep  and  dream 
among  the  stars ;  —  and  then  the  lady  melts  away,  and 
he  is  again  alone  upon  the  earth ;  but  soon  rejoins  his 
Indian  love,  and  agrees  to  give  up  his  goddess,  and  live 
only  for  her :  But  she  reftises,  and  says  she  is  resolved  to 
devote  herself  to  the  service  of  Diana :    But,  when  she 
goes  to  accomplish  that  dedication,  she  turns  out  to  be 
the  goddess  herself  in  a  new  shape !  and  finally  exalts 
her  lover  with  her  to  a  blessed  immortality ! 

We  have  left  ourselves  room  to  say  but  little  of  the 
second  volume ;  which  is  of  a  more  miscellaneous  cha* 
racter.  Lamia  is  a  Greek  antique  story,  in  the  measure 
and  taste  of  Ei^dymion.  Isabella  is  a  paraphrase  of  the 
same  tale  of  Boccacio  which  Mr.  Cornwall  has  also 
imitated,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Sicilian  Story."  It  would 
be  worth  while  to  compare  the  two  imitations ;  but  we 
have  no  longer  time  for  such  a  task.  Mr.  Keats  has 
followed  his  original  more  closely,  and  has  given  a  deep 
pathos  to  several  of  his  stanzas.  The  widowed  bride's 
discovery  of  the  murdered  body  is  very  strikingly  given. 

*'  Soon  she  tum'd  up  a  soiled  glove,  whereon 
Her  silk  had  play'd  in  purple  phantasies ! 
She  kiss'd  it  with  a  lip  more  chill  than  stone, 
And  put  it  in  her  bosom,  where  it  dries. 
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Then  *gau  she  work  again ;  nor  staj'd  her  care, 
But  to  throw  back  at  times  her  veiling  hair. 

"  That  old  nurse  stood  beside  her,  wondering, 

Until  her  heart  felt  pity  to  the  core, 
At  sight  of  such  a  dismal  labouring ; 

And  so  she  kneeled,  with  her  locks  all  hoar, 
And  put  her  lean  hands  to  the  horrid  thing : 

Three  hours  they  laboured  at  tMs  travail  sore  ; 
At  last  they  felt  the  kernel  of  the  grave,  &c. 

**  In  anxious  secrecy  they  took  it  home. 

And  then  —  the  prize  was  all  for  Isabel ! 
She  calm'd  its  wild  hair  with  a  golden  comb  ; 

And  all  around  each  eye's  sepulchral  cell 
Pointed  each  fringed  lash :  The  smeared  loam 

With  tears,  as  chilly  as  a  dripping  well, 
She  drench'd  away :  —  and  still  she  comb'd,  and  kept 
Sighing  all  day  —  and  still  she  kiss'd,  and  wept! 

"  Then  in  a  silken  scarf — sweet  with  the  dews 

Of  precious  flowers  pluck 'd  in  Araby, 
And  divine  liquids  come  with  odorous  ooze 

Through  the  cold  serpent-pipe  refreshfully,  — 
She  wrapp'd  it  up ;  and  for  its  tomb  did  choose 

A  garden  pot,  wherein  she  laid  it  by, 
And  cover 'd  it  with  mould ;  and  o'er  it  set 
Sweet  Basil,  which  her  tears  kept  ever  wet. 

"  And  she  forgot  the  stars,  the  moon,  the  sun  1 

And  she  forgot  the  blue  above  the  trees ; 
And  she  forgot  the  dells  where  waters  run. 

And  she  forgot  the  chilly  autumn  breeze ! 
She  had  no  knowledge  when  the  day  was  done ; 

And  the  new  mom  she  saw  not !     But  in  peace 
Hung  over  her  sweet  Basil  evermore, 
And  moisten'd  it  with  tears,  unto  the  core !  "  —  p.  72  —  76. 

The  following  lines  from  an  ode  to  a  Nightingale  are 
equally  distinguished  for  harmony  and  high  poetic 
feeling :  — 

'*  O  for  a  beaker  fiill  of  the  warm  South ! 

Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With, beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 
And  purple-stained  mouth  I 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen. 
And  widi  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim ! 
Fade  liar  away  I  dissolve  —  and  quite  forget 

What  Thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known  — 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret. 
Here,  —  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan; 
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Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  grey  hairs, 

Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thiu,  and  dies  ! 
Where  hut  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow    • 
And  leaden-ieyed  despairs. 
The  voice  I  hear,  this  passuig  night,  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown ! 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when  sickfdr  home! 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn  I 
The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charm *d  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 

Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn." —  p.  108  —  111. 

We  know  nothing  at  once  so  truly  fresh,  genuine,  and 
English,  —  and,  at  the  same  time  so  ftdl  of  poetical  feel- 
ing, and  Greek  elegance  and  simplicity,  as  this  address 
to  Autumn :  — 

"  Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness  — 
Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  Sun ! 
Conspiring  with  him  now,  to  load  and  bless 
With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaves  run ! 
To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage  trees, 
And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 
To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more, 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease ; 
For  Summer  has  o'er-brimmed  their  clammy  cells. 

**  Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  ? 
Sometimes,  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granaiy  floor, 
Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind ; 
Or  on  a  half  reap'd  furrow,  sound  asleep ! 
DiDws'd  with  the  fiimes  of  poppies ;  wlule  thy  book 
Spares  the  next  swath,  and  all  its  twined  flowers ! 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 
Steady  thy  laden  head,  across  a  brook ; 
Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look, 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  hours ! 

"  Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring !   Ay,  where  are  they? 
Think  not  of  them !     Thou  hast  thy  music  too ; 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day. 
And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue ! 
Then  in  a  waOfiil  choir  the  small  gnats  moom 
Among  the  river  sallows ;  borne  aloft 
Or  sinking,  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ! 
And  fuU  grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn  ; 
Hedge-crickets  sing ;  and  now,  with  tr^le  soft, 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden-croft, 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies  !  " 
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One  of  the  sweetest  of  the  smaller  poems  is  that 
entitled  "  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes : "  though  we  can  now 
afford  but  a  scanty  extract.  The  superstition  is,  that  if 
a  maiden  goes  to  bed  on  that  night,  without  supper, 
and  never  looks  up  after  saying  her  prayers,  till  she  falls 
asleep,  she  will  see  her  destined  husband  by  her  bed- 
side the  moment  she  opens  her  eyes.  The  fair  Madeline, 
who  was  in  love  with  the  gentle  Porphyro,  but  thwarted 
by  an  imperious  guardian,  resolves  to  try  this  spell :  — 
and  Porphyro,  who  ^  has  a  suspicion  of  her  purpose, 
naturally  determines  to  do  what  he  can  to  help  it  to  a 
happy  issue;  and  accordingly  prevails  on  her  ancient 
nurse  to  admit  him  to  her  virgin  bower;  where  he  watches 
reverently,  till  she  sinks  in  slumber ;  —  and  then,  arrang- 
ing a  most  elegant  dessert  by  her  couch,  and  gently 
rousing  her  with  a  tender  and  favoxirite  air,  finally  re- 
veals himself,  and  persuades  her  to  steal  from  the  castle 
under  his  protection.  The  opening  stanza  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  sweetness  and  force  of  the  composition. 

"  St.  Agnes  Eve !  Ah,  bitter  cold  it  was ! 
The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  acold ; 
The  hare  limp'd  trembling  through  the  frozen  grass, 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold ! 
Numb  were  the  bedesman*s  fingers,  while  he  told 
His  rosaiy ;  and  while  his  frosted  breath. 
Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old, 
Seem'd  taking  flight  for  heaven,  without  a  death. 
Past  the  sweet  virgin's  picture,  while  his  prayers  he  saith.'* 

But  the  glory  and  chaxm  of  the  poem  is  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  fair  maiden's  antique  chamber,  and  of 
all  that  passes  in  that  sweet  and  angel-guarded  sanc- 
tuary: every  part  of  which  is  touched  with  colours  at 
once  rich  and  delicate  —  and  the  whole  chastened  and 
harmonised,  in  the  midst  of  its  gorgeous  distinctness, 
by  a  pervading  grace  and  purity,  that  indicate  not  less 
clearly  the  exaltation  than  the  refinement  of  the  author's 
fancy.  We  cannot  resist  adding  a  good  part  of  this  de- 
scription. 

*•  Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in ! 
Its  little  smoke  in  pallid  moonshine  died : 
The  door  she  closed !     She  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air,  and  visions  wide ! 
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No  utter 'd  syllable  —  or  woe  betide  ! 
But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble  ; 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side  ! 

"  A  casement  high  and  triple-arch'd  ihere  was, 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imageries 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot-grass ; 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device 
Innumerable,  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 
As  are  the  tiger  moth's  deep  damask'd  wings! 

*'  Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast. 
As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven's  grace  and  boon  ! 
Rose  bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest, 
And  on  her  silver  cross,  soft  amethyst ; 
And  on  her  hair,  a  glory  like  a  saint ! 
She  seem'd  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest 
■  Save  wings,  for  heaven  !  —  Porphyro  grew  faint, 
She  knelt  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint ! 

'"  Anon  his  heart  revives !     Her  vespers  done. 
Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees  ; 
Uncials  her  warmed  jewels,  one  by  one ; 
Loosens  her  fragrant  bodice ;  by  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees ! 
Half  hidden  like  a  Mermaid  in  sea  weed. 
Pensive  a  while  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees 
In  fancy  fair,  St.  Agnes  on  her  bed ! 
But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm  is  fled ! 

"  Soon,  trembling,  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest. 
In  sort  of  wakeful  dream,  perplex'd  she  lay ; 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  Sleep  oppress 'd 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away ! 
Haven'd  alike  from  sunshine  and  &om  rain, 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bttd  again ! 

*'  Stolen  to  this  paradise,  and  so  entranced, 
.    Porphyro  gaz'd  upon  her  empty  dress, 

And  listen 'd  to  her  breathing ;  if  it  chanc'd 

To  sink  into  a  slumb'rous  tenderness  ? 

Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  he  bless. 

And  breath'd  himself ;  —  then  from  the  closet  crept. 

Noiseless  as  Fear  in  a  wide  wilderness, 

And  over  the  hush'd  carpet  silent  stept. 

"  Then,  by  the  bed-side,  where  the  sinking  moon 
Made  a  dim  silver  twilight,  soft  he  set 
A  table,  and,  half  anguish'd,  threw  thereon 
A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and  jet,  &c. 

"  And  still  she  slept — an  azure-lidded  sleep ! 
In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavender 'd ;  "  - 
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While  he,  from  forth  die  closet,  brought  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd ; 
With  jellies  soother  than  tlie  creamy  curd. 
And  lucent  syrups,  tinct  with  cinnamon  ; 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferred 
From  Fez  ;  and  spiced  dainties  every  one. 
From  silken  Samarcand,  to  cedar 'd  Lebanon. 

*"  Those  delicates  he  heap'd  with  glowing  hand, 
On  golden  dishes,  and  in  btiskets  bright 
Of  wreathed  silver ;  sumptuous  they  stand 
In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night, 
Filling  the  chilly  room  with  perfume  light 
'  And  now,  my  love !  my  Seraph  fiGdr !  awake  ! 
Ope  thy  sweet  eyes !  for  dear  St.  Agnes'  sake ! 

It  is  difficiilt  to  break  off  in  such  a  course  of  citation  : 
But  we  must  stop  here;  and  shall  close  our  extracts 
with  the  following  lively  lines :  — 

**  0  sweet  Fancy !  Let  her  loose ! 
Summer's  joys  are  spoilt  by  use. 
And  the  enjoying  of  the  Spring 
Fades  as  does  its  blossoming ; 
Autumn's  red-lipp'd  fiiiitage  too, 
Blushing  through  the  mist  and  dew, 
Cloys  with  tasting  :     What  do  then  ? 
Sit  thee  by  the  ingle,  when 
The  sear  &ggot  blazes  bright, 
Spirit  of  a  winter's  night ; 
When  the  soundless  earth  is  muffled, 
And  the  caked  snow  is  shuffled 
From  the  ploughboy's  heavy  shoon ; 
When  the  Night  doth  meet  the  Noon, 
In  a  dark  conspiracy 
To  banish  Even  from  her  sky. 

Thou  shalt  hear 

Distant  harvest  carols  clear ; 

Rustle  of  tha  reaped  com ; 

Sweet  birds  antheming  the  mom ; 

And,  in  the  same  moment  —  hark ! 

Tis  the  early  April  lark. 

Or  the  rooks  with  busy  caw. 

Foraging  for  sticks  and  straw. 

Thou  shalt,  at  one  glance,  behold  , 

The  daisy  and  the  marigold ; 

While-plum'd  lilies,  and  the  first 

Hedge-grown  primrose  that  hath  burst ; 

Shaded  hyacinth,  alway 

Sapphire  queen  of  the  mid-May ; 
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And  eveiy  leaf,  and  every  flower 

Pearled  with  the  self-same  shower. 

Thou  shalt  see  the  field-mouse  peep 

Meagre  from  its  celled  sleep ; 

And  the  snake,  all  winter  tliin. 

Cast  on  simny  hank  its  skin  ; 

Freckled  nest-eggs  thou  shalt  see 

Hatching  in  the  hawthorn  tree. 

When  the  hen-hird's  wing  doth  rest 

Quiet  on  her  mossy  nest ; 

Then  the  hurry  and  alarm 

When  the  bee-hive  casts  its  swarm  ; 

Acorns  ripe  down  pattering. 

While  the  autimin  breezes  sing." — p.  122  —  125. 

There  is  a  fragment  of  a  projected  Epic,  entitled 
"  Hyperion,"  on  the  expulsion  of  Saturn  and  the  Titanian 
deities  by  Jupiter  and  his  younger  adherents,  of  which 
we  cannot  advise  the  completion :  For,  though  th^re  are 
passages  of  some  force  and  grandeur,  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  from  the  specimen  before  us,  that  the  subject  is 
too  far  removed  from  all  the  sources  of  human  interest, 
to  be  successftdly  treated  by  any  modem  author.  Mr. 
Keats  has  unquestionably  a  very  beautiful  imagination, 
a  perfect  ear  for  harmony,  and  a  great  familiarity  with 
the  finest  diction  of  English  poetry ;  but  he  must  learn 
not  to  misuse  or  misapply  these  advantages ;  and  neither 
to  waste  the  good  gifts  of  nature  and  study  on  intract- 
able themes,  nor  to  luxuriate  too  recklessly  on  such  as 
are  more  suitable. 
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(March,  1819.) 

Human   Life:   a  Poem,     By   Samuel  Rogers.     4to.  pp.  94. 

London:  1819. 

These  are  very  sweet  verses.  They  do  not,  indeed,  stir 
the  spirit  like  the  strong  lines  of  Byron,  nor  make  our 
hearts  dance  within  ns,  like  the  inspiring  strains  of 
Scott:  but  they  come  over  us  with  a  bewitching  soft- 
ness that,  in  certain  moods,  is  still  more  delightful  — 
and  soothe  the  troubled  spirits  with  a  refreshing  sense 
of  truth,  purity,  and  elegance.  They  are  pensive  rather 
than  passionate ;  and  more  full  of  wisdom  and  tender- 
ness than  of  high  flights  of  fancy,  or  overwhelming 
bursts  of  emotion  — while  they  are  moulded  into  grace, 
at  least  as  much  by  the  effect  of  the  moral  beauties  they 
disclose,  as  by  the  taste  and  judgment  with  which  they 
are  constructed. 

The  theme  is  Human  Life  !  —  not  only  "  the  subject 
of  all  verse "  —  but  the  great  centre  and  source  of  all 
interest  in  the  works  of  human  beings  —  to  which  both 
verse  and  prose  invariably  bring  us  back,  when  they 
succeed  in  rivetting  our  attention,  or  rousing  our  emo- 
tions —  and  which  turns  every  thing  into  poetry  to  which 
its  sensibilities  can  be  ascribed,  or  by  which  its  vicis- 
situdes can  be  suggested !  Yet  it  is  not  by  any  means 
to  that  which,  in  ordinary  language,  is  termed  the  poetry 
or  the  romance  of  human  Ufe,  that  the  present  work  is 
directed.  The  life  which  it  endeavours  to  set  before  us, 
is  not  Ufe  diversified  with  strange  adventures,  embodied 
in  extraordinary  characters,  or  agitated  with  turbulent 
passions  —  not  the  life  of  warlike  paladins,  or  desperate 
lovers,  or  sublime  ruffians  —  or  piping  shepherds  or  sen- 
timental savages,  or  bloody  bigots  or  preaching  pedlars 

—  or  conquerors,  poets,  or  any  other  species  of  madnien 

—  but  the  ordinary,  practical,  and  amiable  life  of  social. 
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intelligent,  and  affectionate  men  in  the  upper  ranks  of 
society  —  such,  in  short,  as  multitudes  may  be  seen  living 
every  day  in  this  country — for  the  picture  is  entirely 
English  —  and  though  not  perhaps  in  the  choice  of  every 
one,  yet  open  to  the  judgment,  and  familiar  to  the  sjrm- 
pathies,  of  all.  It  contains,  of  course,  no  story,  and  no 
individual  characters.  It  is  properly  and  peculiarly 
contemplative  —  and  consists  of  a  series  of  reflections 
on  our  mysterious  nature  and  condition  upon  earth,  and 
on  the  marvellous,  though  unnoticed  changes  which  the 
ordinary  course  of  our  existence  is  continually  bringing 
about  in  our  being.  Its  marking  peculiarity  in  this 
respect  is,  that  it  is  free  from  the  least  alloy  of  acrimony 
or  harsh  judgment,  and  deals  not  at  all  indeed  in  any 
species  of  satirical  or  sarcastic  remark.  The  poet  looks 
here  on  man,  and  teaches  us  to  look  on  him,  not  merely 
w^ith  love,  but  with  reverence ;  and,  mingling  a  sort  of 
considerate  pity  for  the  shortness  of  his  busy  little  career, 
and  the  disappointments  and  weaknesses  by  which  it 
is  beset,  with  a  genuine  admiration  of  the  great  capa* 
cities  he  imfolds,  and  the  high  destiny  to  which  he 
seems  to  be  reserved,  works  out  a  very  beautiftd  and 
engaging  picture,  both  of  the  affections  by  which  Life  is 
endeared,  the  trials  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  the  pure 
and  peaceful  enjoyments  with  which  it  may  often  be 
filled. 

This,  afl;er  all,  we  believe,  is  the  tone  of  true  vnsdom 
and  true  virtue  —  and  that  to  which  all  good  natures 
draw  nearer,  as  they  approach  the  close  of  iSe,  and  come 
to  act  less,  and  to  know  and  to  meditate  more,  on  the 
varying  and  crowded  scene  of  human  existence.  — When 
the  inordinate  hopes  of  early  youth,  which  provoke  their 
ovm  disappointment,  have  been  sobered  down  by  longer 
experience  and  more  extended  views  —  when  the  keen 
contentions  and  eager  rivalries  which  employed  our 
riper  age,  have  expired  or  been  abandoned  —  when  we 
have  seen,  year  after  year,  the  objects  of  our  fiercest 
hostility,  and  of  our  fondest  affections,  lie  down  together 
in  the  hallowed  peace  of  the  grave  — when  ordinary  plea- 
sures and  amusements  begin  to  be  insipid,  and  the  gay 
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derision  which  seasoned  them  to  appear  flat  and  impor- 
tunate—  when  we  reflect  how  often  we  have  mourned 
and  been  comforted  —  what  opposite  opinions  we  have 
successively  maintained  and  abandoned— to  what  in- 
consistent habits  we  have  gradually  been  formed  —  and 
how  frequently  the  objects  of  bur  pride  have  proved  the 
sources  of  our  shame !  we  are  naturally  led  to  recur  to 
the  careless  days  of  our  childhood,  and  from  that  distant 
starting  place,  to  retrace  the  whole  of  our  career,  and 
that  of  our  contemporaries,  with  feelings  of  far  greater 
humility  and  indulgence  than  those  by  which  it  had 
been  actually  accompanied :  —  to  think  all  vain  but  affec- 
tion and  honour  —  the  simplest  and  cheapest  pleasures 
the  truest  and  most  precious  —  and  generosity  of  senti- 
ment the  only  mental  superiority  which  ought  either  to 
be  wished  for  or  admired. 

We  are  aware  that  we  have  said  "  something  too  much 
of  this ; "  and  that  our  readers  would  probably  have  been 
more  edified,  as  weU  as  more  delighted  by  Mr.  Rogers's 
text,  than  with  our  preachment  upon  it.  But  we  were 
anxious  to  convey  to  them  our  sense  of  the  spirit  in 
which  this  poem  is  written;  —  and  conceive,  indeed, 
that  what  we  have  now  said  falls  more  strictly  within  the 
line  of  our  critical  duty,  than  our  general  remarks  can 
always  be  said  to  do ;  —  because  the  true  character  and 
poetical  effect  of  the  work  seems,  in  this  instance,  to 
depend  much  more  on  its  moral  expression,  than  on  any 
of  its  merely  literary  qualities. 

The  author,  perhaps,  may  not  think  it  any  compli- 
ment  to  be  thus  told,  that  his  verses  are  likely  to  be 
greater  favourites  with  the  old  than  with  the  young ;  — 
and  yet  it  is  no  small  compliment,  we  think,  to  say,  that 
they  are  likely  to  be  more  favourites  with  his  readers 
every  year  they  Uve;  —  And  it  is  at  all  events  true, 
whether  it  be  a  compliment  or  not,  that  as  readers  of 
all  ages,  if  they  are  any  way  worth  pleasing,  have  little 
glimpses  and  occasional  visitations  of  those  truths  which 
longer  experience  only  renders  more  familiar,  so  no  works 
ever  sink  so  deep  into  amiable  minds,  or  recur  so  often 
to  their  remembrance,  as  those  which  embody  simple, 
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and  solemn,  and  reconciling  truths,  in  emphatic  and 
elegant  language  -  and  anticipate,  as  it  were,  and  bring 
out  with  effect,  those  salutary  lessons  which  it  seems  to 
be  the  great  end  of  our  Ufe  to  inculcate.  The  pictures 
of  violent  passion  and  terrible  emotion  —  the  breathing 
characters,  the  splendid  imagery  and  bewitching  fancy 
of  Shakespeare  himself,  are  less  frequently  recalled,  than 
those  greatmoral  aphorisms  in  which  he  has  so  often 

Told  us  the  fashion  of  our  own  estate, 
The  secrets  of  our  bosoms  — 

and,  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  by  grave  persons, 
of  the  frivolousness  of  poetry,  and  of  its  admirers,  we 
are  persuaded  that  the  most  memorable,  and  the  most 
generally  admired  of  all  its  productions,  are  those  which 
are  chiefly  recommended  by  their  deep  practical  wisdom ; 
and  their  coincidence  with  those  salutary  intimations 
vrith  which  nature  herself  seems  to  fiimish  us  from  the 
passing  scenes  of  our  existence. 

The  literary  character  of  the  work  is  akin  to  its  moral 
character ;  and  the  diction  is  as  soft,  elegant,  and  simple, 
as  the  sentiments  are  generous  and  true.  The  whole 
piece,  indeed,  is  throughout  in  admirable  keeping ;  and 
its  beauties,  though  of  a  delicate,  rather  than  an  obtrusive 
character,  set  off  each  other  to  an  attentive  observer,  by 
the  skill  with  which  they  are  harmonised,  and  the  sweet- 
ness vrith  which  they  slide  into  each  other.  The  out- 
line, perhaps,  is  often  rather  timidly  drawn,  and  there  is 
an  occasional  want  of  force  and  brilliancy  in  the  colour- 
ing; which  we  are  rather  inclined  to  ascribe  to  the  refined 
and  somewhat  fastidious  taste  of  the  artist,  than  to  any 
defect  of  skiU  or  of  power.  We  have  none  of  the  broad 
and  blazing  tints  of  Scott  —  nor  the  startling  contrasts 
of  Byron  —  nor  the  anxious  and  endlessly  repeated  touch 
of  Southey  —  but  something  which  comes  much  nearer  to 
the  soft  and  tender  manner  of  Campbell ;  with  still  more 
reserve  and  caution,  perhaps,  and  more  frequent  sacrifices 
of  strong  and  popular  effect  to  an  abhorrence  of  glaring 
beauties,  and  a  disdain  of  vulgar  resources. 

The  work  opens  with  a  sort  of  epitome  of  its  subject 
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—  and  presents  us  with  a  brief  abstract  of  man's  (or  at 
least  Gentleman's)  life,  as  marked  by  the  four  great  eras 
of — his  birth  —  his  coming  of  age  —  his  marriage  — 
and  his  death.  The  comprehensive  picture,  with  its  four 
compartments,  is  comprised  in  less  than  thirty  lines. — 
We  give  the  two  latter  scenes  only. 

**  And  Boon  again  shall  music  swell  the  breeze ; 
Soon,  issuing  forth,  shall  glitter  through  the  trees 
Vestures  of  nuptial  white ;  and  hymns  be  simg, 
And  violets  scattered  round ;  and  old  and  young, 
In  every  cottage-porch  with  garlands  green, 
Stand  still  to  gaze,  and,  gazing,  bless  the  scene ! 
While  her  dark  eyes  declining,  by  his  side 
Moves  in  her  virgin  veil  the  gentle  Bride. 

*'  And  once,  alas !  nor  in  a  distant  hour, 
Another  voice  shall  come  from  yonder  tower ! 
When  in  dim  chambers  long  black  weeds  are  seen, 
And  weepings  heard,  where  only  joy  had  been ; 
When  by  his  children  borne,  and  from  his  door 
Slowly  departing  to  return  no  more. 
He  rests  m  holy  earth,  with  them  that  went  before ! 

"  And  such  is  Human  Life  I     So  gliding  on, 
It  glimmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone ! " — p.  8 — 10. 

After  some  general  and  very  striking  reflections  upon 
the  perpetual  but  imperceived  gradations  by  which  this 
mysterious  being  is  carried  through  all  the  stages  of  its 
fleeting  existence,  the  picture  is  resumed  and  expanded 
with  more  touching  and  discriminating  details.  Infancy, 
for  example,  is  thus  finely  delineated : — 

**  The  hour  amves,  tlie  moment  wiah'd  and  fear'd ; 
The  child  is  born,  by  many  a  pang  endear'd. 
And  now  the  mother  s  ear  has  caught  his  cry  ; 
Oh  grant  the  cherub  to  her  asking  eye ! 
He  comes !  —  she  clasps  him.     To  her  bosom  press 'd, 
He  drinks  the  balm  of  life,  and  drops  to  rest. 

"  Her  by  her  smile  how  soon  the  Stranger  knows  ; 
How  soon,  by  his,  the  glad  discovery  shows. 
As  to  her  lips  she  lifts  the  lovely  boy, 
What  answering  looks  of  sympathy  and  joy ! 
He  walks,  he  speaks.     In  many  a  broken  word 
His  wants,  his  wishes,  and  his  giiefs  are  heard. 
And  ever,  ever  to  her  lap  he  flies, 
When  rosy  Sleep  comes  on  with  sweet  sui-prise. 
Lock'd  in  her  arms,  his  arms  across  her  flung 
(That  name  most  dear  for  ever  on  his  tongue). 
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As  with  soft  accents  round  her  neck  he  clings, 
And,  cheek  to  cheek,  her  lulling  song  she  sings, 
How  blest  to  feel  the  beatings  of  his  heart, 
Breathe  his  sweet  breath,  and  kiss  for  kiss  impart ; 
Watch  o'er  his  slumbers  like  the  brooding  dove, 
And,  if  she  can,  exhaust  a  mother's  love  ! "  —  p.  19,  30. 

This  is  pursued  in  the  same  strain  of  tenderness  and 
beauty  through  all  its  most  interesting  bearings ;  —  and 
then  we  pass  to  the  bolder  kindlings  and  loftier  aspirations 
of  Youth. 

"  Then  is  the  Age  of  Admiration  —  then 
Gods  walk  the  earth,  or  beings  more  than  men ! 
Ha  1  then  come  thronging  many  a  wild  desire, 
And  high  imaginings  and  thoughts  of  fire  ! 
Then  from  widiin  a  voice  exclaims  *  Aspire ! ' 
Phantoms,  that  upward  point,  before  him  pass, 
As  in  the  Gave  athwart  die  Wizard  s  glass,"  &c.  —  p.  24. 

We  cut  short  this  tablature,  however,  as  well  as  the 
spirited  sketches  of  impetuous  courage  and  devoted  love 
that  belong  to  the  same  period,  to  come  to  the  joys  and 
duties  of  maturer  life ;  which,  we  think,  are  described 
with  still  more  touching  and  characteristic  beauties. 
The  Youth  passes  into  this  more  tranquil  and  responsible 
state,  of  course,  by  Marriage ;  and  we  have  great  satis- 
faction in  recurring,  with  our  uxorious  poet,  to  his 
representation  of  that  engaging  ceremony,  upon  which 
his  thoughts  seem  to  dwell  with  so  much  fondness  and 
complacency. 

"  Then  are  they  blest  indeed !  and  swift  the  hours 
Till  her  young  Sisters  wreathe  her  hair  in  flowers. 
Kindling  her  beauty  —  while,  unseen,  the  least 
Twitches  her  robe,  then  runs  behind  the  rest. 
Known  by  her  laugh  that  will  not  be  suppressed. 
Then  before  All  they  stand  !     The  holy  vow 
And  riug  of  gold,  no  fond  illusions  now. 
Bind  her  as  his !     Across  the  threshold  led, 
And  ev'ry  tear  kiss'd  off  as  soon  as  shed, 
His  house  she  enters ;  there  to  be  a  light 
Shining  within,  when  all  without  is  night! 
A  guardian-angel  o'er  his  life  presiding. 
Doubling  his  pleasures  and  his  cares  dividing ! 
How  oft  her  eyes  read  his  ;  her  gentle  mind, 
To  all  his  wishes,  all  his  thoughts  inclined ; 
Still  subject  —  ever  on  the  watch  to  borrow 
Mirth  of  his  mirth,  and  sorrow  of  his  sorrow."  —  p.  32,  33. 
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Beautiftil  as  this  is,  we  think  it  much  inferior  to  what 
follows ;  when  Parental  affection  comes  to  complete  the 
picture  of  Connubial  bliss, 

"  And  laughing  eyes  and  laughing  voices  fill 
Their  hdls  with  gladness.     She,  when  all  are  still, 
Comes  and  undraws  the  curtain  as  they  lie 
In  sleep,  how  heautiful !     He,  when  the  sky 
Gleams,  and  the  wood  sends  up  its  harmony, 
When,  gathering  round  his  bed,  they  climb  to  share 
His  kisses,  and  with  gentle  violence  there 
Break  in  upon  a  dream  not  half  so  fair, 
Up  to  the  hill  top  leads  their  little  feet ; 
Or  by  the  forest  lodge ;  perchance  to  meet 
The  stag-herd  on  its  march,  perchance  to  hear 
The  otter  rustling  in  the  sedgy  mere ; 
Or  to  the  echo  near  the  Abbot's  tree. 
That  gave  him  back  his  words  of  pleasantry  — 
When  the  House  stood,  no  merrier  man  than  he ! 
And,  as  they  wandered  with  a  keen  delight. 
If  but  a  leveret  catch  their  quicker  sight 
Down  a  green  alley,  or  a  squirrel  then 
Climb  the  gnarled  oak,  and  look  and  climb  again, 
If  but  a  moth  flit  by,  an  acorn  fall. 
He  turns  their  thoughts  to  Him  who  made  them  all."  — 

p.  34—36. 

"  But  Man  is  bom  to  suffer.     On  the  door 
Sickness  has  set  her  mark ;  and  now  no  more 
daughter  witliin  we  hear,  or  wood-notes  wild 
As  of  a  mother  singing  to  her  child. 
All  now  in  anguish  from  that  room  retire, 
Where  a  young  cheek  glows  with  consuming  fire, 
And  innocence  breathes  contagion !  —  all  but  one, 
But  she  who  gave  it  birth  I  —  From  her  alone 
The  medicine-cup  is  taken.     Through  the  night, 
And  through  the  day,  that  with  its  dreary  light 
Comes  unregarded,  she  sits  silent  by, 
Watching  the  changes  with  her  anxious  eye : 
While  they  without,  listening  below,  above, 
(Who  but  in  sorrow  know  how  much  they  love  ?) 
From  every  little  noise  catch  hope  and  fear, 
Exchanging  still,  still  as  they  turn  to  hear, 
Whispers  and  sighs,  and  smiles  all  tenderness ! 
That  would  in  vain  the  starting  tear  repress."  —  p.  38,  89. 

The  scene,  however,  is  not  always  purely  domestic  — 
though  all  its  lasting  enjoyments  are  of  that  origin,  and 
look  back  to  that  consummation.  His  country  requires 
the  arm  of  a  free  man !  and  home  and  all  its  joys  must 
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be  left,  for  the  patriot  battle.  The  sanguinary  and  tu- 
multuous part  is  slightly  touched;  but  the  return  is 
exquisite ;  nor  do  we  know,  any  where,  any  verses  more 
touching  and  ftdl  of  heartfelt  beauty,  than  some  of  those 
we  are  about  to  extract. 

*'  He  goes,  and  Night  comes  as  it  never  came ! 
With  shrieks  of  horror !  —  and  a  vault  of  flame  ! 
And  lo !  when  morning  mocks  the  desolate, 
Red  runs  the  rivulet  hj ;  and  at  the  gate 
Breathless  a  horse  without  its  rider  stands  ! 
But  hush ! .  .  a  shout  from  the  victorious  bands  ! 
And  oh  the  smiles  and  tears !  a  sire  restor*d ! 
One  wears  his  helm  —  one  buckles  on  his  sword ; 
One  hangs  the  wall  with  laureMeaves,  and  all 
Spring  to  prepare  the  soldier's  festival ; 
While  She  best-lov'd,  till  then  forsaken  never, 
Clings  round  his  neck,  as  she  would  cling  for  ever  ! 

**  Such  golden  deeds  lead  on  to  golden  days. 
Days  of  domestic  peace  —  by  him  who  plays 
On  the  great  stage  how  uneventful  thought ; 
Yet  with  a  thousand  busy  projects  fraught, 
A  thousand  incidents  that  stir  the  mind 
To  pleasure,  such  as  leaves  no  sting  behind ! 
Such  as  the  heart  delights  in  —  ana  records 
Within  how  silently  —  in  more  than  words  ! 
A  Holiday — the  frugal  banquet  spread 
On  the  fresh  herbage  near  the  fountain-head 
With  quips  and  cranks  —  what  time  the  wood-lark  there 
Scatters  her  loose  notes  on  the  sultry  air. 
What  time  the  kingfisher  sits  perch*d  below, 
Where,  silver  bright,  the  water  lilies  blow  :— 
A  Wake  —  the  booths  whit  ning  the  village-green. 
Where  Punch  and  Scaramouch  aloft  are  seen ; 
Sign  beyond  sign  in  close  array  unfurVd, 
Picturing  at  large  the  wonders  of  the  world ; 
And  far  and  wide,  over  the  vicar's  pale, 
Black  hoods  and  scarlet  crossing  hill  and  dale. 
All,  all  abroad,  and  music  in  the  gale :  — 
A  Wedding-dance  —  a  dance  into  the  night ! 
On  the  bam  floor  when  maiden-feet  are  fight ; 
When  the  young  bride  receives  the  promised  dower, 
And  flowers  are  flung,  *  herself  a  fiairer  flower :  *  — 
A  Morning-visit  to  the  poor  man's  shed, 
(Who  would  be  rich  while  One  was  wanting  bread  ?) 
When  all  are  emulous  to  bring  relief. 
And  tears  are  falling  fast  —  but  not  for  grief:  — 
A  Walk  in  Spring  —  Gr*tt*n,  like  those  with  thee. 
By  the  heath-side  (who  had  not  envied  me  ?) 
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When  the  sweet  limes,  so  full  of  bees  in  June, 
Led  us  to  meet  beneath  their  boughs  at  noon  ; 
And  thou  didst  say  which  of  the  Great  and  Wise, 
Could  they  but  hear  and  at  thy  bidding  rise, 
Thou  wouldst  call  up  and  question."  —  p.  42 — 46. 

Other  cares  and  trials  and  triumphs  await  him.  He 
fights  the  good  fight  of  freedom  in  the  senate,  as  he  had 
done  before  in  the  field  —  and  with  greater  peril.  The 
heavy  hand  of  power  weighs  upon  him,  and  he  is  ar- 
raigned of  crimes  against  the  State. 

"  Like  Hampden  struggling  in  his  country's  cause. 
The  first,  the  foremost  to  obey  the  laws, 
The  last  to  brook  oppression !     On  he  moves. 
Careless  of  blame  while  his  own  heart  approves, 
Careless  of  ruin  —  ('*  For  the  general  good 
'Tis  not  the  first  time  I  shall  shed  my  blood  ")  — 
On  through  that  gate  misnamed,*  through  which  before 
Went  Sicbiey,  Russel,  Baleigh,  Cranmer,  More ! 
On  into  twilight  within  walls  of  stone, 
Then  to  the  place  of  trial ;  and  alone. 
Alone  before  his  judges  in  array 
Stands  for  his  life  I  Qiere,  on  that  awful  day, 
Counsel  of  fiiends  —  all  human  help  denied  — 
All  but  from  her  who  sits  the  pen  to  guide. 
Like  that  sweet  saint  who  sat  by  Russels  side  f 
Under  the  judgment-seat !  —  But  guilty  men 
Triumph  not  (Qways.     To  his  hearth  again. 
Again  widi  honour  to  his  hearth  restor'd, 
Lo,  in  the  accustom 'd  chair  and  at  the  board, 
Thrice  greeting  those  that  most  withdrew  their  claim 

g^e  humblest  servant  calling  by  his  name), 
e  reads  thanksgiving  in  the  eyes  of  all, 
All  met  as  at  a  holy  festival ! 
—  On  the  day  destined  for  his  funeral ! 

•  Traitor  8  Gate,  in  the  Tower. 

f  We  know  of  nothing  at  once  bo  pathetic  and  bo  sublime,  as  the 
few  simple  sentences  here  alluded  to,  in  the  account  of  Lord  Bussel's 
trial. 

Lord  Russel.    May  I  have  somebody  write  to  help  my  memory  ? 

Mr,  Attorney  General,     Yes,  a  Servant. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Any  of  your  Servants  shall  assist  you  in  vnriting 
any  thing  you  please  for  you. 

Lord  Russel.     My  Wife  is  here,  my  Lord,  to  do  it ! 
■  When  we  recollect  who  Bussel  and  his  wife  were,  and  what  a 
destiny  was  then   impending,  this   one  trait   makes  the  heart  swell, 
almost  to  bursting. 
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Lo,  there  the  friend,  who  entering  where  he  lay, 

Breath 'd  in  his  drowsy  ear  *  Away,  away ! 

Take  thou  my  cloak  —  Nay,  start  not,  hut  obey  — 

Take  it  and  leave  me.*    And  the  blushing  Maid, 

Who  through  the  streets  as  through  a  desert  stray *d ; 

And,  when  her  dear,  dear  Father  passed  along, 

Would  not  be  held  —  but,  bursting  through  the  throng. 

Halberd  and  battle-axe  —  kiss*d  him  o*er  and  o'er ; 

Then  tum'd  and  went  —  then  sought  him  as  before, 

Believing  she  should  see  his  face  no  more !  "  — p.  48  —  50. 

What  follows  is  sacred  to  still  higher  remembrances, 

"  And  now  once  more  where  most  he  lov'd  to  be. 
In  his  own  fields  — breathing  tranquillity  — 
We  hail  him  —  not  less  happy,  Fox,  than  thee ! 
Thee  at  St.  Anne's,  so  soon  of  care  beguil'd, 
Playful,  sincere,  ^nd  artless  as  a  child ! 
Thee,  who  wouldst  watch  a  bird's  nest  on  the  spray, 
Through  the  green  leaves  exploring,  day  by  day. 
How  oft  from  grove  to  grove,  from  seat  to  seat. 
With  thee  conversing  in  thy  lov'd  retreat, 
I  saw  the  sun  go  down !  —  Ah,  then  'twas  thine 
Ne'er  to  forget  some  volume  half  divine, 
Shakespeare's  or  Dryden's  —  thro'  the  chequer'd  shade 
Borne  in  thy  hand  behind  thee  as  we  stray 'd ; 
And  where  we  sate  (and  many  a  halt  we  made) 
To  read  there  with  a  fervour  all  thy  own, 
And  in  thy  grand  and  melancholy  tone. 
Some  splendid  passage  not  to  thee  imknown. 
Fit  theme  for  long  discourse.  —  Thy  bell  has  tolVd ! 
—  But  in  thy  place  among  us  we  behold 
One  that  resembles  thee."  —  p.  52,  63. 

The  scene  of  closing  age  is  not  less  beautiftd  and  at- 
tractive —  nor  less  true  and  exemplary. 

"  'Tis  the  sixth  hour. 
The  village-clock  strikes  from  the  distant  tower. 
The  ploughman  leaves  the  field ;  the  traveller  hears, 
And  to  the  inn  spurs  forward.     Nature  wears 
Her  sweetest  smile ;  the  day-star  in  the  west 
Yet  hovering,  and  the  thistle's  down  at  rest. 

**  And  such,  his  labour  done,  the  calm  He  knows, 
Whose  footsteps  we  have  followed.     Round  him  glows 
An  atmosphere  that  brightens  to  the  last ; 
The  light,  that  shines,  reflected  from  the  Past, 
— And  from  the  Future  too  I     Active  in  Thought 
Among  old  books,  old  friends ;  and  not  unsought 
By  the  wise  stranger.     In  his  morning-hours. 
When  gentle  airs  stir  the  fresh-blowing  flowers. 
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He  muses,  turuing  up  the  idle  weed ; 
Or  prunes  or  grafts,  or  in  the  yellow  mead 
Watches  his  hees  at  hiviiig-time ;  and  now, 
The  ladder  resting  on  the  orchard-bough, 
Culls  the  delicious  fruit  that  hangs  in  air, 
The  purple  plum,  green  fig,  or  golden  pear, 
'Mid  sparkling  eyes,  and  hands  uplifted  there. 

**  At  night,  when  all,  assembling  round  the  fire. 
Closer  and  closer  draw  till  they  retire, 
A  tale  is  told  of  India  or  Japan, 
Of  merchants  from  Golcond  or  Astracan, 
What  time  wild  Nature  revell'd  unrestrain'd, 
And  Sinbad  voyag'd  and  the  Caliphs  reign'd ;  — 
Of  some  Norwegian,  while  the  icy  gale 
Kings  in  the  shrouds  and  beats  the  iron  sail. 
Among  the  snowy  Alps  of  Polar  seas 
Immoveable  —  for  ever  there  to  freeze ! 
Or  some  great  Caravan,  from  well  to  well 
Winding  as  darkness  on  the  desert  fell,"  &c. 

*'  Age  has  now 
Stamped  with  its  signet  that  ingenuous  brow ; 
And,  mid  his  old  hereditary  trees, 
Trees  he  has  climb'd  so  oft,  he  sits  and  sees 
His  children's  children  playing  round  his  knees : 
Envying  no  more  the  young  their  energies 
Than  they  an  old  man  when  his  words  are  wise  ,* 
His  a  delight  how  pure  .  .  .  without  alloy ; 
Strong  in  their  strength,  rejoicing  in  their  joy  ] 

**  Now  in  their  turn  assisting,  they  repay 
The  anxious  cares  of  many  and  many  a  day ; 
And  now  by  those  he  loves  reliev'd,  restored. 
His  very  wants  and  weaknesses  afford 
A  feeling  of  enjoyment.     In  his  walks, 
Xieaning  on  them,  how  oft  he  stops  and  talks, 
While  they  look  up !     Their  questions,  their  replies, 
Fresh  as  the  welling  waters,  round  him  rise, 
Gladdening  his  spirit."  —  p.  68  —  61. 

We  have  dwelt  too  long,  perhaps,  on  a  work  more 
calculated  to  make  a  lasting,  than  a  strong  impression 
on  the  minds  of  its  readers  —  and  not,  perhaps,  very  well 
calculated  for  being  read  at  all  in  the  pages  of  a  Miscel- 
laneous Journal.  We  have  gratified  ourselves,  however, 
in  again  'going  over  it ;  and  hope  we  have  not  much 
wearied  our  readers.  It  is  followed  by  a  very  striking 
copy  of  verses  written  at  Paestum  in  1816  —  and  more 
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characteristic  of  that  singular  and  most  striking  scene 
than  any  thing  we  have  ever  read,  in  prose  or  verse,  on 
the  subject.  The  ruins  of  Psestum,  as  they  are  some- 
what improperly  called,  consist  of  three  vast  and  massive 
Temples,  of  the  most  rich  and  magnificent  architecture ; 
which  are  not  ruined  at  all,  but  as  entire  as  on  the  day 
when  they  were  built,  while  there  is  not  a  vestige  left 
of  the  city  to  which  they  belonged !  They  stand  in  a 
desert  and  uninhabited  plain,  which  stretches  for  many 
miles  jfrom  the  sea  to  the  mountains  —  and,  after  the 
subversion  of  the  Boman  greatness,  had  Mien  into  such 
complete  oblivion,  that  for  nearly  nine  hundred  years 
they  had  never  been  visited  or  heard  of  by  any  intel- 
ligent person,  till  they  were  accidentally  discovered  about 
the  middle  of  last  century.  —  The  whole  district  in  which 
they  are  situated,  though  once  the  most  fertile  and 
flourishing  part  of  the  Tyrrhene  shore,  has  been  almost 
completely  depopulated  by  the  Mal'aria ;  and  is  now,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a  vast  and  dreary  desert.  The 
following  lines  seem  to  us  to  teU  all  that  need  be  told, 
and  to  express  all  that  can  be  felt  of  a  scene  so  strange 
and  so  mournful. 

''  They  stand  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea ; 
Awftd  memorials  —  but  of  whom  we  know  not ! 
The  seaman,  passing,  gazes  from  the  deck. 
The  buifalo-driver,  in  his  shaggy  cloak, 
Points  to  the  work  of  Magic,  and  moves  on. 
Time  was  they  stood  along  the  crowded  street. 
Temples  of  Gods !  and  on  their  ample  steps 
What  various  habits,  various  tongues  beset 
The  brazen  gates,  for  prayer  and  sacriiGlce ! 

"  How  many  centuries  did  the  sun  go  round 
From  Mount  Albumus  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 
While,  by  some  spell  render'd  invisible, 
Or,  if  approached,  approached  by  him  alone 
Who  saw  as  though  he  saw  not,  they  remained 
As  in  the  darkness  of  a  sepulchre, 
Waiting  the  appointed  time  !     All,  all  within 
Proclaims  that  Nature  had  resum'd  h«r  right. 
And  taken  to  herself  what  man  renounced ; 
No  cornice,  triglyph,  or  worn  abacus, 
But  with  thick  ivy  hung  or  branching  fern, 
Their  iron-brown  o'erspread  with  brightest  verdure ! 

"  From  my  youth  upward  have  I  longed  to  tread 
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This  classic  ground.  —  And  am  I  here  at  last  ? 
Wandering  at  will  through  the  long  porticoes, 
And  catching,  as  through  some  majestic  grove. 
Now  the  blue  ocean,  and  now,  chaos-like, 
Mountains  and  mountain-gulphs !  and,  half-way  up, 
Towns  like  the  living  rock  from  which  they  grew  ? 
A  cloudy  region,  black  and  desolate. 
Where  once  a  slave  withstood  a  world  in  arms. 

"  The  air  is  sweet  with  violets,  running  wild 
*Mid  broken  sculptures  and  fallen  capitals ! 
Sweet  as  when  Tully,  writing  down  his  thoughts, 
Saird  slowly  by,  two  thousand  years  ago, 
For  Athens ;  when  a  ship,  if  north-east  winds 
Blew  from  the  Paestan  gardens,  slack'd  her  course. 
The  birds  are  hush'd  awhile ;  and  nothing  stirs. 
Save  the  shrill-voic'd  cigala  flitting  round 
On  the  rough  pediment  to  sit  and  sing ; 
Or  the  green  lizard  rustling  through  the  grass. 
And  up  the  fluted  shaft,  with  short  quick  motion. 
To  vanish  in  the  chinks  that  time  has  made ! 

**  In  such  an  hour  as  this,  the  son's  broad  disk 
Seen  at  his  setting,  and  a  flood  of  light 
Filling  the  courts  of  these  old  sanctuaries, 
(Gigantic  shadows,  broken  and  confused, 
Across  the  innumerable  columns  flung). 
In  such  an  hour  he  came,  who  saw  and  told. 
Led  by  the  mighty  Genius  of  the  Place  1 
Walk  of  some  capital  city  first  appeared, 
Half  raz'd,  half  sunk,  or  scatter'd  as  in  scorn ; 
—  And  what  within  them  ?  what  but  in  the  midst 
These  Three,  in  more  than  their  original  grandeur. 
And,  round  about,  no  stone  upon  another ! 
As  if  the  spoiler  had  fallen  back  in  fear, 
And,  turning,  left  them  to  the  elements." 

The  volume  ends  with  a  little  baUad,  entitled  "  The 
Boy  of  Egremond  "  —  which  is  well  enough  for  a  Laki^ 
ditty,  but  not  quite  worthy  of  the  place  in  which  we 
meet  it. 
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(June,  1815.) 

Roderick:  Tlie  Last  of  the  Ooths.  By  Robert  Southey,  Esq., 
Poet' Laureate,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy. 
4to.  pp.  477.     London:  1814.* 

This  is  the  best,  we  think,  and  the  most  powerful  of 
all  Mr.  Southey's  poems.  It  abounds  with  lofty  senti- 
ments, and  magn&cent  imagery;  and  contains  more 
rich  and  comprehensive  descriptions  —  more  beautifiil 
pictures  of  pure  affection  —  and  more  impressive  repre* 
sentations  of  mental  agony  and  exaltation  than  we  have 
often  met  with  in  the  compass  of  a  single  volume. 

A  work,  of  which  all  this  can  be  said  with  justice, 
cannot  be  without  great  merit ;  and  ought  not,  it  may 
be  presumed,  to  be  without  great  popularity.  Justice, 
however,  has  something  more  to  say  of  it :  and  we  are 
not  quite  sure  either  that  it  will  be  very  popular,  or  that 
it  deserves  to  be  so.  It  is  too  monotonous  —  too  wordy 
—  and  too  uniformly  stately,  tragical,  and  emphatic.  — 
Above  all,  it  is  now  and  then  a  little  absurd  —  and  pretty 
frequently  not  a  little  affected. 

The  author   is  a  poet  undoubtedly ;   but  not  of  the 

*  I  have,  in  my  time,  said  petulant  and  provoking  things  of  Mr. 
Southey :  —  and  such  as  I  would  not  say  now.  But  I  am  not  conscious 
that  I  was  ever  unfair  to  his  Poetry:  and  if  I  have  noted  what  I 
thought  its  faults,  in  too  arrogant  and  derisive  a  spirit,  I  think  I  have 
never  fisdled  to  give  hearty  and  cordial  praise  to  its  heauties  —  and 
generally  dwelt  much  more  largely  on  the  latter  than  the  former. 
Few  things,  at  all  events,  would  now  grieve  me  more,  than  to  think  I 
might  give  pain  to  his  many  friends  and  admirers,  by  reprinting,  so 
soon  aoer  his  death,  any  thing  which  might  appear  derogatory  either 
to  his  character  or  his  -genius ;  and  therefore,  though  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  substantially  changed  any  of  the  opinions  I  have  formerly 
expressed  as  to  his  writings,  I  only  insert  in  this  publication  mj 
review  of  his  last  considerable  poem:  which  may  be  taken  as  con- 
veying my  matured  opinion  of  his  merits  —  and  will  be  felt,  I  trust,  to 
have  done  no  scanty  or  unwilling  justice  to  his  great  and  peculiar 
powers. 
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highest  order.  There  is  rather  more  of  rhetoric  than  of 
inspiration  ahout  him  —  and  we  have  oftener  to  admire 
his  taste  and  industry  in  borrowing  and  adorning,  than 
the  boldness  or  felicity  of  his  inventions.  He  has  indis- 
putably a  great  gift  of  amplifying  and  exalting ;  but 
uses  it,  we  must  say,  rather  unmerciftdly.  He  is  never 
plain,  concise,  or  unaffectedly  simple,  and  is  so  much 
bent  upon  making  the  most  of  every  thing,  that  he  is 
perpetually  overdoing.  His  sentiments  and  situations  are, 
of  course,  sometimes  ordinary  enough ;  but  the  tone  of 
emphasis  and  pretension  is  never  for  a  moment  relaxed  ; 
and  the  most  trivial  occurrences,  and  fantastical  dis- 
tresses, are  commemorated  with  the  same  vehemence 
and  exaggeration  of  manner,  as  the  most  startling  inci- 
dents, or  the  deepest  and  most  heart-rending  disasters. 
This  want  of  relief  and  variety  is  sufficiently  painftd  of 
itself  in  a  work  of  such  length ;  but  its  worst  effect  is^ 
that  it  gives  an  air  of  falsetto  and  pretension  to  the 
whole  strain  of  the  composition,  and  makes  us  suspect 
the  author  of  imposture  and  affectation,  even  when  he 
has  good  enough  cause  for  his  agonies  and  raptures. 

How  is  it  possible,  indeed,  to  commit  our  sympathies, 
without  distrust,  to  the  hands  of  a  writer,  who,  after 
painting  with  infinite  force  the  angidsh  of  soul  which 
pursued  the  fallen  Roderick  into  the  retreat  to  which 
his  crimes  had  driven  him,  proceeds  with  redoubled  em- 
phasis to  assure  us,  that  neither  his  remorse  nor  his 
downfal  were  half  so  intolerable  to  him',  as  the  shocking 
tameness  of  the  sea  birds  who  flew  round  about  him  in 
that  utter  solitude !  and  were  sometimes  so  familiar  as  to 
brush  his  cheek  with  their  wings  ? 

"  For  his  lost  crown 
And  sceptre  never  had  he  felt  a  thought 
Of  pam :  Repentance  had  no  pangs  to  spare 
For  trifles  such  as  these.     The  loss  of  these 
Was  a  cheap  penalty :  .  .  that  he  had  fallen 
Dovm  to  the  lowest  depth  of  wretchedness, 
His  hope  and  consolation.     But  to  lose 
His  human  station  in  the  scale  of  things,  .  . 
To  see  brute  Nature  scorn  him^and  renounce 
Its  homage  to  the  human  fojin  divins  !  .  . 
Had  then  almighty  vengeance  thus  reveal'd 
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His  punishmeBt,  and  was  he  £sdlen  indeed 
Below  fallen  man,  .  .  below  redemption's  reach, .  . 
Made  lower  than  the  beasts?  " — p.  17. 

This,  if  we  were  in  bad  humour,  we  should  be  tempted 
to  say,  was  little  better  than  drivelling ;  —  and  certainly 
the  folly  of  it  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  tone  of  in- 
tense solemnity  in  which  it  is  conveyed:  But  the  worst 
fault  by  far,  and  the  most  injurious  to  the  effect  of  the 
author's  greatest  beauties,  is  the  extreme  difFuseness 
and  verbosity  of  his  style,  and  his  unrelenting  anxiety 
to  leave  nothing  to  the  fancy,  the  feeling,  or  even  the 
plain  understanding  of  his  readers  —  but  to  have  every 
thing  set  down,  and  impressed  and  hammered  into  them, 
which  it  may  any  how  conduce  to  his  glory  that  they 
should  comprehend.  There  never  was  any  author,  we 
are  persuaded,  who  had  so  great  a  distrust  of  his  readers* 
capacity,  or  such  an  unwillingness  to  leave  any  oppor- 
ti^  of  shining  unimproved:  and  accordinglyrwe 
rather  think  there  is  no  author,  who,  with  the  same 
talents  and  attainments,  has  been  so  generally  thought 
tedious  —  or  acquired,  on  the  whole,  a  popularity  so  in- 
ferior to  his  real  deservings.  On  the  present  occasion, 
we  have  already  said,  his  deservings  appear  to  us  un- 
usually great,  and  his  faults  less  than  commonly  con- 
spicuous. But  though  there  is  less  childishness  and 
trifling  in  this,  than  in  any  of  his  other  productions, 
there  is  still,  we  are  afraid,  enough  of  tediousness  and 
affected  energy,^  very  materially  to  obstruct  the  popu- 
larity which  the  force,  and  the  tenderness  and  beauty 
of  its  better  parts,  might  have  otherwise  commanded. 

There  is  one  blemish,  however,  which  we  think  peculiar 
to  the  work  before  us;  and  that  is,  the  outrageously 
religious,  or  rather  fanatical,  tone  which  pervades  its 
whole  structure :  —  the  excessive  horror  and  abuse  with 
which  the  Mahometans  are  uniformly  spoken  of  on  ac- 
coimt  of  their  religion  alone ;  and  the  offensive  frequency 
and  familiarity  with  which  the  name  and  the  sufferings 
of  our  Saviour  are  referred  to  at  every  turn  of  the  story. 
The  spirit  which  is  here  evinced  towards  the  Moors,  not 
only  by  their  valiant  opponents,  but  by  the  author  when 
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speaking  in  his  own  person^  is  neither  that  of  pious 
reprobation  nor  patriotic  hatred,  but  of  savage  and 
bigotted  persecution ;  and  the  heroic  character  and  heroic 
deeds  of  his  greatest  favourites  are  debased  and  poUuted 
by  the  paltry  superstitions,  and  sanguinary  fimaticism, 
which  he  is  pleased  to  ascribe  to  them.  This,  which  we 
are  persuaded  would  be  revolting  in  a  nation  of  zealous 
Catholics,  must  be  still  more  distasteAil,  we  think, 
among  sober  Protestants ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
constant  introduction  of  the  holiest  persons,  and  most 
solemn  rites  of  religion,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  on 
the  flagging  interest  of  a  story  devised  for  amusement, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  give  scandal  and  offence  to  all  per- 
sons of  right  feeling  or  just  taste.  This  remark  may  be 
thought  a  little  rigorous  by  those  who  have  not  looked 
into  the  work  to  which  it  is  applied  —  For  they  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  extreme  frequency,  and  palpable  ex- 
travagance, of  the  allusions  and  invocations  to  which  we 
have  referred.  —  One  poor  woman,  for  example,  who 
merely  appears  to  give  alms  to  the  fidlen  Roderick  in  the 
season  of  his  humiliation,  is  very  needlessly  made  to  ex- 
dalm,  as  she  offers  her  pittance, 

"  Christ  Jesus,  for  his  Mother's  sake, 
Have  mercy  on  thee." 

—  and  soon  after,  the  King  himself,  when  he  hears  one 
of  his  subjects  uttering  curses  on  his  name,  is  pleased  to 
say, 

"  Oh,  for  the  love  of  Jesus  curae  him  not ! 
O  brother,  do  not  curse  that  sinful  soul. 
Which  Jesus  suffer'd  on  the  cross  to  save !  " 

Whereupon,  one  of  the  more  charitable  auditors  rejoins, 

"  Christ  bless  thee,  brother,  for  that  Christian  speech !" 

—  and  so  the  talk  goes  on,  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
poem.  Now,  we  must  say  we  think  this  both  indecent 
and  ungraceful ;  and  look  upon  it  as  almost  as  excep- 
tionable a  way  of  increasing  the  solemnity  of  poetry,  as 
common  swearing  is  of  adding  to  the  energy  of  dis- 
course. 
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We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  we  should  reckon  his 
choice  of  a  subject,  among  Mr.  Southey's  errors  on  the 
present  occasion ;  —  but  certainly  no  theme  could  well 
have  been  suggested,  more  utterly  alien  to  all  English 
prejudices,  trsiditions,  and  habits  of  poetical  contempla^ 
tion,  than  the  domestic  history  of  the  last  Gothic  King 
of  Spain,  —  a  history  extremely  remote  and  obscure  in 
itself,   and  treating  of  persons  and  places  and  events, 
with  which  no  visions  or  glories  are  associated  in  English 
imaginations.     The  subject,  however,  was  selected,  we 
suppose,   during  that  period  when  a  zeal  for   Spanish 
liberty  and  a  belief  in  Spanish  virtue,  spirit  and  talent, 
were  extremely  fashionable  in  this  country ;  and  before 
"  the  universal   Spanish  people "  had  made   themselves 
the  objects  of  mixed  contempt  and  compassion,  by  rush- 
mg   prone  into  the  basest  and  most  insulted  servitude 
that  was  ever  asserted  over  human  beings.     From  this 
degradation  we  do  not  think  they  will  be  redeemed  by 
all  the  heroic  acts  recorded  in  this  poem,  —  the  interest 
of  which,  we  suspect,  will  be  considerably  lowered,  by 
the  late  revolution  in  public  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  nation  to  whose  fortunes  it  relates.     After  all,  how- 
ever, we  think  it  must  be  allowed,  that  any  author  who 
interests  us  in  his  story,  has  either  the  merit  of  choosing 
a   good   subject,    or  a  still   higher    merit;  —  and   Mr. 
Southey,  in  our  opinion,  has  made  his  story  very  interest- 
ing.    Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  by  the  choice  which 
he  has  made,  he  has  secured  immense  squadrons  of  Moors, 
with  their  Asiatic  gorgeousness,  and  their  cymbals,  tur- 
bans, and  Paynim  chivalry,  to  give  a  picturesque  effect 
to  his  battles,  —  and  bevies  of  veiled  virgins  and  ladies 
in  armour,  —  and  hermits  and  bishops,  —  and  mountain 
villagers,  —  and  torrents  and  forests,  and  cork  trees  and 
rierras,  to  remind  us  of  Don  Quixote,  —  and   store   of 
sonorous  names :  —  and  altogether,  he  might  have  chosen 
worse  among  more  femiliar  objects. 

The  scheme  or  mere  outhne  of  the  fable  is  extremely 
short  and  simple.  Roderick,  the  valiant  and  generous 
king  of  the  Goths,  being  unhappily  married,  allows  his 
affections  to  wander  on  the  lovely  daughter  of  Count 
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Julian;  and  is  so  far  overmastered  by  his  passion,  as, 
in  a  moment  of  frenzy,  to  offer  violence  to  her  person. 
Her  father  in  revenge  of  this  cruel  wrong,  invites  the 
Moors  to  seize  on  the  kingdom  of  the  guilty  monarch ; 
—  and,  assuming  their  faith,   guides  them  at  last  to  a 
signal   and   sanguinary  victory.      Roderick,   after  per- 
forming prodigies  of  valour,  in  a  seven-days  fight,  feels 
at  length  that  Heaven  has  ordained  all  this  misery  as 
the  penalty  of  his  offences ;  and,  overwhelmed  with  re- 
morse and  inward  agony,  falls  from  his  battle  horse  in 
the  midst  of  the  carnage :  Stripping  off  his  rich  armour, 
he  then  puts  on  the  diess  of  a  dead  peasant ;  and,  pur- 
sued by  revengeful  furies,  rushes  desperately  on  through 
his  lost  and  desolated  kingdom,  till  he  is  stopped  by  the 
sea ;  on  the  rocky  and  lonely  diore  of  which  he  passes 
more  than  a  year  in  constant  agonies  of  penitence  and 
himiiliation,  —  till  he  is  roused  at  length,  by  visions  and 
impulses,  to  undertake  sometlung  for  the  deliverance  of 
his  suffering  people.     Grief  and  abstinence  have  now  so 
changed  hun,   that  he  is  recognized  by  no  one ;  and 
being  imiversally  believed  to  have  fallen  in  battle,  he 
traverses  great  part  of  his  former  realm,  witnessing  in- 
numerable scenes  of  wretchedness  and  valour,  and  rous- 
ing, by  his  holy  adjurations,  all  the  generous  spirits  in 
Spain,  to  unite  against  the  invaders.     After  a  variety  of 
trials  and  adventures,  he  at  last  recovers  his  good  wax 
horse,  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle  with  the  infidels ; 
and,  bestriding  him    in  his   penitential  robes,   rushes 
furiously  into   the  heart  of  the  fight,  where,  kindling 
with  the  scene  and  the  cause,  he  instinctively  raises  his 
ancient  war  cry,  as  he  deals  his  resistless  blows  on  the 
heads  of  the  misbelievers;  and  the  thrilling  words  of 
*•  Roderick  the  Goth !  Roderick  and  victory ! "  resound- 
ing over  the  astonished  field,  are  taken  up  by  his  in- 
spired followers,  and  animate  them  to  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy.     At  the  close  of  the  day,  however, 
when  the  field  is  won,  the  battle  horse  is  found  without 
its  rider !  and  the  sword  which  he  wielded  lying  at  its 
feet.     The  poem  closes  with  a  brief  intimation,  that  it 
was  not  known  till  many  centmies  thereafter,  that  the 
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heroic  penitent  had  again  sought  the  conceahnent  of 
a  remote  hermitage,  and  ended  his  days  in  solitary 
penances.  The  poem,  however,  both  requires  and  de^ 
serves  a  more  particular  analysis. 

-The  First  Book  or  canto  opens  with  a  sUght  sketch  of 
the  invasion,  and  proceeds  to  the  fatal  defeat  and  heart- 
struck  flight  of  Roderick.  The  picture  of  the  first 
descent  of  the  Moorish  invaders,  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  author's  broader  and  more  impressive  manner.  He 
is  addressing  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

**  Thou  saw*st  the  dark  blue  waters  flash  before 
Their  ominous  way,  and  whiten  round  their  keels ; 
Their  swarthy  myriads  darkening  o'er  thy  sands. 
There,  on  the  beach,  the  misbelievers  spread 
Their  banners,  flaunting  to  the  sun  and  breeze  : 
Fair  shone  the  sun  upon  their  proud  array. 
White  turbans,  glittering  armour,  shields  engrail'd 
With  gold,  and  scymitars  of  Syrian  steel ; 
And  gently  did  the  breezes,  as  in  sport. 
Curl  their  long  fla^  outrolling,  and  display 
The  blazoned  serous  of  blasphemy." — p.  2,  3. 

The  agony  of  the  distracted  king,  as  he  flies  in  vain 
from  himself  through  his  lost  and  ruined  kingdom ;  and 
the  spectacle  which  every  where  presented  itself  of  de^ 
vastation  and  terror,  and  miserable  emigration,  are  re^ 
presented  with  great  force  of  colouring.  At  the  end  of 
the  seventh  day  of  that  soUtary  and  despairing  flight,  he 
arrives  at  the  portal  of  an  ancient  convent,  from  which 
all  its  holy  tenants  had  retired  on  the  approach  of  the 
Moors,  except  one  aged  priest,  who  had  staid  to  deck 
the  altar,  and  earn  his  crown  of  martyrdom  from  the  in- 
fidel host.  By  him  Eoderick  is  found  firovellinff  at  the 
foot  of  the  c^ss,  and  drowned  in  bitter^and  pe&tential 
sorrows.  He  leads  him  in  with  compassionate  soothings, 
and  supplicates  him  before  the  altar  to  be  of  comfort, 
and  to  trust  in  mercy.  The  result  is  told  with  great 
feeling  and  admirable  effect:  and  the  worthy  &ther 
weeps  and  watches  with  his  penitent  through  the  night : 
and  in  the  morning  resolves  to  forego  the  glories  of 
martyrdom  for  his  sake,  and  to  bear  him  company  in  the 
retreat  to  which  he  is  hastening.     They  set  out  together. 
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and  fix  themselves  in  a  little  rocky  bay,  opening  out  to 
the  lonely  roar  of  the  Atlantic. 

"  Behind  them  was  the  desert,  ofiTring  fruit 
And  water  for  their  need ;  on  either  side 
The  white  sand  sparkling  to  the  sun ;  in  front, 
Great  Ocean  with  its  everlasting  voice, 
As  in  perpetual  jubilee,  proclaim 'd 
The  wonders  of  the  Almighty,  filling  thus 
The  pauses  of  their  fervent  orisons. 
Where  better  could  the  wanderers  rest  than  here  ?  "  —  p.  14. 

The  Second  Book  begins  with  stating,  that  Roderick 
passed  twelve  months  in  penance  and  austerities,  in  this 
romantic  retreat. — At  the  end  of  that  time,  his  ghostly 
father  dies ;  and  his  agonies  become  more  intolerable,  in 
the  utter  desolation  to  which  he  is  now  left.  The  author, 
however,  is  here  a  little  unlucky  in  two  circumstances, 
which  he  imagines  and  describes  at  great  length,  as  ag- 
gravating  his  unspeakable  misery ;  -  one  is  the  tameness 
of  the  birds  —  of  which  we  have  spoken  already  —  the 
other  is  the  reflection  which  he  very  mnocently  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  the  lonely  king,  that  all  the  trouble  he  has 
taken  in  digging  his  own  grave,  wiU  now  be  thrown  away, 
as  there  wUl  probably  be  nobody  to  stretch  him  out,  and 
cover  him  decently  up  in  it !  However,  he  is  clearly 
made  out  to  be  verj-  miserable ;  and  prays  for  death,  or 
for  the  imposition  of  some  more  active  penance  — 

**  any  thing 


But  stillness,  and  this  dreadful  solitude !  " 

At  length  he  is  visited,  in  his  sleep,  by  a  vision  of  his 
tender  mother ;  who  gives  him  her  blessing  in  a  gentle 
voice,  and  says,  "  Jesus  have  mercy  on  thee."  The  air 
and  countenance  of  this  venerable  shade,  as  she  bent  in 
sorrow  over  her  imhappy  son,  are  powerfully  depicted 
in  the  following  allusion  to  her  domestic  calamities.  He 
traced  there,  it  seems,  not  only  the  settled  sadness  of  her 
widowhood  — 

"  But  a  more  mortal  wretchedness  than  when 
Witiza's  rufl&ans  and  the  red-hot  brass 
Had  done  their  work,  and  in  her  arms  she  held 
Her  eyeless  husband ;  wip*d  away  the  sweat 
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Which  still  his  tortures  forced  from  every  pore ; 
Coord  his  scorched  lids  with  medicinal  herbs, 
And  praj'd  the  while  for  patience  for  herself 
And  him» — and  prayed  for  vengeance  too !  and  found 
Best  comfort  in  her  curses." — p,  28,  24. 

While  he  gazes  on  this  piteous  countenance,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  vision  is  suddenly  altered ;  and  the  verses 
describing  the  alteration  afford  a  good  specimen  both 
of  Mr.  Southey's  command  of  words,  and  of  the  pro- 
fusion with  which  he  sometimes  pours  them  out  on  his 
readers. 

**  And  lo !  her  form  was  changed ! 


Radiant  in  arms  she  stood !  a  bloody  Cross 

Gleam'd  on  her  breastplate ;  in  her  shield  displayed 

Erect  a  Lion  ramp*d;  her  helmed  head 

Rose  like  the  Berecynthian  Goddess  crown*d 

With  towers,  and  in  her  dreadful  hand  the  sword. 

Red  as  a  fire-brand  blaz*d  !     Anon  the  tramp 

Of  horsemen,  and  the  din  of  multitudes 

Moving  to  mortal  conflict,  rung  around ; 

The  battle-song,  the  clang  of  sword  and  shield, 

War-cries  and  tumult,  strife  and  hate  and  rage, 

Blasphemous  prayers,  confusion,  agony. 

Rout  and  pursuit,  and  death !  and  over  all 

The  shout  of  Victoiy  ...  of  Spain  and  Victory ! '' — p.  24,  25. 

In  awaking  from  this  prophetic  dream,  he  resolves  to 
seek  occasion  of  active  service,  in  such  humble  capacity 
as  becomes  his  fallen  fortune ;  and  turns  from  this  first 
abode  of  his  penitence  and  despair. 

The  Third  Book  sets  him  on  his  heroic  pilgrimage ; 
and  opens  with  a  fine  picture. 

'*  *Twas  now  the  earliest  morning ;  soon  the  Sun, 
Rising  above  Albardos,  pour*d  his  light 
Amid  the  forest,  and  with  ray  aslant 
Entering  its  depth  illum'd  the  branchless  pines ; 
Brighten'd  their  bark,  tiug'd  with  a  redder  hue 
Its  rusty  stains,  and  cast  along  the  floor 
Long  lines  of  shadow,  where  tibey  rose  erect, 
Like  pillars  of  the  temple.     With  slow  foot 
Roderick  pursued  his  way."  —  p.  27. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  could  extract  from  the  whole 
book  a  more  characteristic  passage  than  that  which  de- 
scribes his  emotion  on  his  first  return  to  the  sight  of 
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man,  and  the  altered  aspect  of  his  fallen  people.     He 
approaches  to  the  walls  of  Leyria. 

"  The  sounds,  the  sight 

Of  turhan,  girdle,  robe,  and  scymitar, 

And  tawny  skins,  awoke  contending  thoughts 

Of  anger,  shame,  and  anguish  in  the  Goth ! 

The  unaccustom'd  face  of  human- kind 

Confus'd  him  now,  and  through  the  streets  he  went 

With  hagged  mien,  and  countenance  like  one 

Crazed  or  bewilder'd. 

'*  One  stopt  him  short. 
Put  alms  into  his  hand,  and  then  desired. 
In  broken  Gothic  speech,  the  moon-struck  man 
To  bless  him.     With  a  look  of  vacancj 
Eoderick  received  the  alms ;  his  wand'ring  eye 
Fell  on  the  money ;  and  the  fedlen  King, 
Seeing  his  own  royal  impress  on  the  piece, 
Broke  out  into  a  quick  convulsiye  voice. 
That  seem'd  like  laughter  first,  but  ended  soon 
In  hollow  groans  supprest ! 
A  Christian  woman  spinning  at  her  door 
Beheld  him,  and  with  sudden  pity  touched 
She  laid  her  spindle  by,  and  running  in 
Took  bread,  and  following  after  called  him  back, 
And  placmg  in  his  passive  hands  the  loaf. 
She  said,  Christ  Jesus  for  his  Mother's  sake 
Have  mercy  on  thee !     With  a  look  that  seem'd 
Like  idiotcy  he  heard  her,  and  stood  still, 
Staring  awhile ;  then  bursting  into  tears 
Wept  like  a  child  I 

"  But  when  he  reach 'd 
The  open  fields,  and  found  himself  alone 
Beneath  the  starry  canopy  of  Heaven,  '    * " 

The  sense  of  solitude,  so  dreadful  late, 
Was  then  repose  and  comfort.     There  he  stopt 
Beside  a  little  rill,  and  brake  the  loaf ; 
And  shedding  o'er  that  unaccustom'd  food 
Painful  but  quiet  tears,  with  grateful  soul 
He  breathed  thanksgiving  forth ;  then  made  his  bed 
On  heath  and  myrtle."—  p.  28 — 80. 

After  this,  he  journeys  on  through  deserted  hamlets 
and  desolated  towns,  till,  on  entering  the  silent  streets 
of  Auria,  yet  black  with  conflagration,  and  stained  with 
blood,  the  vestiges  of  a  more  heroic  resistance  appear 
before  him. 

**  Helmet  and  turban,  scymitar  and  sword, 
Christian  and  Moor  in  death  promiscuous  lay 
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Each  where  thejr  fell ;  and  blood-flakes,  parch'd  and  crack'd 
Like  the  dry  slime  of  some  receding  flood ; 
And  half-burnt  bodies,  which  allur'd  from  fEir 
The  wolf  and  raven,  and  to  impious  food 
Tempted  the  houseless  dog.'*—- p.  86. 

While  he  is  gazing  on  this  dreadful  scene  with  all  the 
sympathies  of  admiration  and  sorrow,  a  young  and 
lovely  woman  rushes  from  the  ruins,  and  implores  hun 
to  assist  her  in  burying  the  bodies  of  her  child,  husband, 
and  parents,  who  all  lie  mangled  at  her  feet  He  sadly 
complies ;  and  listens,  with  beating  heart  and  kindling 
eyes,  to  liie  vehement  narrative  and  lofty  vow  of  revenge 
with  which  this  heroine  closes  her  story.  The  story 
itself  is  a  little  commonplace ;  turning  maonly  upon  her 
midnight  slaughter  of  the  Moorish  captain,  who  sought 
to  make  love  to  her  after  the  sacrifice  of  all  her  family ; 
but  the  expression  of  her  patriotic  devotedness  and  re- 
ligious ardour  of  revenge,  is  given  with  great  energy;  as 
weU  as  the  effect  which  it  produces  on  ti^e  waking  spirit 
of  the  king.  He  repeats  the  solemn  vow  which  she  has 
just  taken,  and  consults  her  as  to  the  steps  that  may  be 
taken  for  rousing  the  valiant  of  the  land  to  their  assist- 
ance. The  high-minded  Amazon  then  asks  the  name  of 
her  first  proselyte. 

**  *  Ask  any  thing  but  that ! ' 

The  fallen  king  replied.     '  My  name  was  lost 
When  from  the  Goths  the  sceptre  past  away ! ' " 

She  rejoins,  rather  less  felicitously,  '*  Then  be  thy  name 
Maccabee;"  and  sends  him  on  an  embassage  to  a 
worthy  abbot  among  the  motmtains ;  to  whom  he  forth- 
ynth  reports  what  he  had  seen  and  witnessed.  Upon 
hearing  the  story  of  her  magnanimous  devotion,  the 
worthy  priest  instantly  divines  the  name  of  the  heroine. 

**  Oh  none  but  Adosinda!  .  .  none  but  she,  .  . 
None  but  that  noble  heart,  which  was  the  heart 
Of  Auria  while  it  stood  —  ita  life  and  strength, 
More  than  her  father *s  presence,  or  the  arm 
Of  her  braye  lord,  all  vdiaiit  as  he  was. 
Hers  was  the  spirit  which  inspired  old  age, 
Ambitious  boyhood,  girls  in  timid  youth, 
And  vii'gins  in  the  beauty  of  their  spring. 
And  youthful  mothers,  doting  like  hei*self 
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With  ever-anxious  love :  She  breath'd  through  all 
That  zeal  and  that  devoted  faithfulness, 
Which  to  the  invader's  threats  and  promises 
Tum'd  a  deaf  ear  alike,"  &c, — p.  63 — 54. 

The  King  then  communes  on  the  affairs  of  Spain  with 
this  venerable  Ecclesiastic  and  his  associates ;  who  are 
struck  with  wonder  at  the  lofty  mien  which  still  shines 
through  his  sunk  and  mortified  frame. 

"  They  scann'd  his  countenance :  But  pot  a  trace 
Betray'd  the  royal  Goth !  sunk  was  that  eye 
Of  sovereignty ;  and  on  the  emaciate  cheek 
Had  penitence  and  anguish  deeply  drawn 
Their  furrows  premature,  .  .  .  forestalling  time, 
And  shedding  upon  thirty's  brow,  more  snows 
Than  threescore  winters  in  their  natural  course 
Might  else  have  sprinkled  there." —  p.  67. 

At  length,  the  prelate  lays  his  consecrating  hands  on 
him ;  and  sends  lum  to  Felayo,  the  heir-apparent  of  the 
sceptre,  then  a  prisoner  or  hostage  at  the  court  of  the 
Moorish  prince,  to  say  that  the  mountaineers  are  still 
unsubdued,  and  look  to  him  to  guide  them  to  vengeance. 

These  scenes  last  through  two  books ;  and  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  Fifth,  Bodeiick  sets  out  on  his  mission. 
Here,  while  he  reposes  himself  in  a  rustic  inn,  he  hears 
the  assembled  guests  at  once  lamenting  the  condition  of 
Spain,  and  imprecating  curses  on  the  head  of  its  guilty 
king.  He  says  a  few  words  vehemently  for  himself; 
and  is  supported  by  a  venerable  old  man,  in  whom  he 
soon  recognises  an  ancient  servant  of  his  mother's  house 
—  the  guardian  and  playmate  of  his  infitnt  days.  Secure 
from  (fiscovering  himself,  he  musters  courage  to  ask  if 
his  mother  be  still  alive ;  and  is  soothed  to  milder  sorrow 
by  learning  that  she  is.  At  dawn  he  resumes  his 
course ;  and  kneeling  at  a  broken  crucifix  on  the  road, 
is  insulted  by  a  Moor,  who  politely  accosts  him  with  a 
kick,  and  the  dignified  address  of  '^  Qod's  curse  oon« 
found  thee ! "  for  which  Roderick  knocks  him  down,  and 
stabs  him  with  his  own  dagger.  The  worthy  old  man, 
who  name  is  Siverian,  comes  up  just  as  this  feat  is 
performed,  and  is  requested  to  assist  in  "  hiding  the 
carrion;"   after  which  they  proceed  lovingly  together. 
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On  their  approach  to  Cordoba,  the  old  man  calls  sadly 
to  mind  the  scene  which  he  had  witnessed  at  his  last 
visit  to  that  place,  some  ten  years  before,  when  Roderick, 
in  the  pride  of  his  youthful  triumph,  had  brought  the 
haughty  foe  of  his  father  to  the  grave  where  his  ashes 
were  interred,  and  his  gentle  mother  came  to  see  that  ex- 
piation made.  The  King  listens  to  this  commemoration 
of  his  past  glories  with  deep,  but  suppressed  emotion  ; 
and  entering  the  chapel,  falls  prostrate  on  the  grave  of 
his  father.  A  majestic  figure  starts  forward  at  that  action, 
in  the  dress  of  penitence  and  mourning ;  and  the  pilgrims 
recognise  Pelayo,  to  whom  they  both  come  commissioned. 
This  closes  the  Sixth  Book. 

The  Seventh  contains  their  account  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  Pelayo's  solemn  acceptance  of  the  dangerous 
service  of  leading  the  meditated  insurrection.  Ttie  ab- 
dicated monarch  then  kneels  down  and  hails  him  King 
of  Spain !  and  Siverian,  though  with  mournful  remem- 
brances, follows  the  high  example. 
.  The  Eighth  Book  continues  this  midnight  conver- 
sation; and  introduces  the  young  Alphonso,  Pelayo's 
fellow-prisoner  at  the  Moorish  court,  who  is  then  asso- 
ciated to  their  counsels,  and  enters  with  eager  delight 
into  their  plans  of  escape.  These  two  books  are  rather 
dull ;  though  not  without  force  and  dignity.  The  worst 
thing  in  them  is  a  bit  of  rhetoric  of  Alphonso,  who  com- 
plains that  his  delight  in  watching  the  moon  setting  over 
his  native  hills,  was  all  spoiled,  on  looking  up  and  seeing 
the  Moorish  crescent  on  the  towers ! 

The  Ninth  Book  introduces  an  important  person  — 
Morinda,  the  unhappy  daughter  of  Count  Julian.  She 
sits  muffled  by  Pelayo's  way,  as  he  returns  from  the 
chapel ;  and  begs  a  boon  of  him  in  name  of  Roderick, 
the  chosen  friend  of  his  youth.  He  asks  who  it  is  that 
adjures  him  by  that  beloved  but  now  unuttered  name :  — 

**  She  bar'd  her  face,  and,  looking  up,  replied, 
Florinda !  .  .  Shrinking,  then,  with  both  her  hands 
She  hid  herself,  and  bow'd  her  head  abased 
Upon  her  knee ! 
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Pelayo  stood  confused :  He  had  not  seen 
Count  Julian  s  daughter  since,  in  Rod'rick's  court. 
Glittering  in  beauty  and  in  innocence, 
A  radiant  vision,  in  her  joy  she  mov'd ! 
More  like  a  poet's  dream,  or  form  divine, 
Heaven's  .prototype  of  perfect  womanhood, 
So  lovely  waa  the  presence,  .  ,  than  a  thing 
Of  earth  and  perishable  elements."  —  p.  110. 

She  then  tells  him,  that  wretched  as  she  is,  the  rene- 
gade Orpas  seeks  her  hand ;  and  begs  his  assistance  to 
send  her  beyond  his  reach,  to  a  Christian  land.  He 
promises  that  she  shall  share  his  own  fate ;  and  they  part 
till  evening. 

The  Tenth  Book  sends  all  the  heroic  party  upon  their 
night  pilgrimage  to  the  mountains  of  Asturia.  Roderick 
and  Siverian  had  gone  before.  Pelayo,  with  Alphonso 
and  Florinda,  follow  in  the  disguise  of  peasants.  Their 
midnight  march,  in  that  suberb  climate,  is  well  de- 
scribed :  — 

■^  **  The  favouring  moon  arose. 

To  guide  them  on  their  flight  through  upland  paths 
Remote  from  frequentage,  and  dales  retir'd, 
Forest  and  mountain  glen.     Before  their  feet 
The  fire-flies,  swarming  in  the  woodland  shade. 
Sprung  up  like  sparks,  and  twinkled  round  their  way ; 
The  timorous  blackbird,  starting  at  their  step. 
Fled  from  the  thicket,  with  shrill  note  of  fear ; 
And  fiur  below  them  in  the  peopled  dell, 
When  all  the  soothing  sounds  of  eve  had  ceas'd. 
The  distant  watch-dog's  voice  at  times  was  heard. 
Answering  the  nearer  wolf.     All  through  the  night 
Among  the  hills  they  travell'd  silently ; 
Till  when  the  stars  were  setting,  at  what  hour 
The  breath  of  heaven  is  coldest,  they  beheld 
Within  a  lonely  grove  the  expected  fire. 
Where  Rod'rick  and  his  comrade  anxiously 
Look'd  for  the  appointed  meeting." 

"  Bright  rose  the  flame  replenished ;  it  illumed 
The  cork-tree's  furrow'd  rind,  its  rifts  and  swells 
And  redder  scars,  .  .  and  where  its  aged  boughs 
O'erbower'd  the  travellers,  cast  upon  the  leaves 
A  floating,  grey,  unrealising  gleam."  —  p.  117, 118. 

The  rest  soon  sink  in  serene  and  imtroubled  sleep: 
Bilt  Roderick  and  Florinda,  little  dreaming  of  each 
other's  presence,  are  kept  awake  by  bitter  recollections. 
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At  last  she  approaches  him ;  and,  awed  by  the  sanctity 
of  his  air  and  raiment,  kneels  down  before  him,  and 
asks  if  he  knows  who  the  wretch  is  who  thus  grovels 
before  him.     He  answers  that  he  does  not :  — 

**  Then  said  she,  *  Here  thou  seest 
One  who  is  known  too  fatally  for  all, . . 
The  daughter  of  Count  Julian !  * . . .  Well  it  was 
For  Roderick  that  no  eye  beheld  him  now ! 
From  head  to  foot  a  sharper  pang  than  death 
Thriird  him ;  his  heart,  as  at  a  mortal  stroke, 
Ceas'd  from  its  functions;  his  breath  &ird." — p.  120. 

The  darkness  and  her  own  emotions  prevent  her,  how- 
ever, from  observing  him,  and  she  proceeds :  — 

"  *  Father ! '  at  length  she  said,  *  all  tongues  amid 
This  general  ruin  shed  their  bitterness 
On  Bod'rick ;  load  his  memory  with  reproach, 
And  with  their  curses  persecute  his  soul.* . . . 
'  Why  shouldst  thou  tell  me  this?*  exclaimed  the  Go^,. 
From  his  cold  forehead  wiping  as  he  spake 
The  death-like  moisture : . .  *  Why  of  Rod'rick*s  guilt 
Tell  me  ?     Or  thinkest  thou  I  know  it  not  ? 
Alas !  who  hath  not  heard  the  hideous  tale 
Of  Rod'rick's  shame ! ' " 

"  •  There ! '  she  cried,. 
Drawing  her  body  backward  where  she  knelt. 
And  stretching  forth  her  arms  with  head  upraised, . . 
'  There !  it  pursues  me  still ! . .  I  came  to  diee. 
Father,  for  comfort  —  and  thou  heapest  fire. 
Upon  my  head !     But  hear  me  patiently. 
And  let  me  undeceive  thee !     Self-abaa'd» 
Not  to  arraign  another  do  I  come !  . . 
I  come  a  self-accuser,  self-condemn *d. 
To  take  upon  myself  the  pain  deserved ; 
For  I  have  drank  the  cup  of  bitterness. 
And  having  drank  therein  of  heavenly  grace^ 
I  must  not  put  away  the  cup  of  shame.* 

*'  Thus  as  she  spake  she  falter*d  at  the  close, 
And  in  that  <lying  fall  her  voice  sent  forth 
Somewhat  of  its  original  sweetness.     *  Thou  t . . 
Thou  self^abas*d ! '  exclaim *d  the  astonished  King ; . . 
'  Thou  self-condemn*d ! . .  The  cup  of  shame  for  thee  f 
Thee . .  thee,  Florinda !  * . .  But  the  veiy  excess 
Of  passion  check'd  his  speech." — p.  121,  12Ji. 

'  Still  utterly  unconscious  of  her  strange  confessor,  she 
goes  on  to  explain  herself: — 
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It  ( 


I  lov*d  the  King ! 


Tenderly,  passionately  —  madly  lov*d  him ! 

Sinful  it  was  to  love  a  child  of  earth 

With  such  entire  devotion  as  I  lov*d 

Roderick,  the  heroic  Prince,  the  glorious  Goth ! 

He  was  the  sunshine  of  my  soul !  and  like 

A  flower,  I  liv*d  and  fiourish'd  in  his  light 

Oh  hear  not  with  me  thus  impatiently ! 

No  tale  of  weakness  this,  that  in  the  act 

Of  penitence,  indulgent  to  itself, 

With  garrulous  palliation  half  repeats 

The  sin  it  ill  repents.     I  will  be  brief.' "  —  p.  1^3, 124. 

She  then  describes  the  unconscious  growth  of  their 
mutual  passion  —  enlarges  upon  her  own  imprudence  in 
affording  him  opportunities  of  declaring  it — and  ex- 
presses her  conviction,  that  the  wretched  catastrophe 
was  brought  about,  not  by  any  premeditated  guilt,  but 
in  a  moment  of  delirium,  which  she  had  herself  beeli 
instrumental  in  bringing  on:  — 

*'  *  Here  then,  O  Father,  at  thy  feet  I  own 
Myself  the  guiltier ;  and  full  well  I  knew 
These  were  his  thoughts !     But  vengeance  mastor'd  me, 
And  in  my  agony  I  curst  the  man 
Whom  I  lov'd  best' 

•  Dost  thou  recall  that  curse  ? ' 
Cried  Roderick,  in  a  deep  and  inward  voice. 
Still  with  his  head  depressed,  and  covering  still 
His  countenance.     *  Recall  it  ?  *  she  exclaimed ! 
*  Father  I  I  came  to  thee  because  I  gave 
The  reins  to  wrath  too  long, . .  because  I  wrought 
His  ruin,  death,  and  infamy. . .  O  God, 
Forgive  the  wicked  vengeance  thus  indulged ! 
As  I  forgive  the  King ! ' "  —  p.  132. 

Roderick  again  stops  her  enthusiastic  self-accusation, 
and  rejects  her  too  generous  vindication  of  the  King ;  — 
and  turning  to  Siverian,  adds  — 

To  that  old  man,*  said  he, 


t(  ( 


—  —  — —  —  — '  — -  - — — '^ — -J  — 

*  And  to  the  mother  of  the  unhappy  Goth, 
Tell,  if  it  please  thee,  not  what  ttiou  hast  pour'd 
Into  my  secret  ear,  but  that  the  child 
For  whom  they  mourn  with  anguish  unallay*d, 
Sinn*d  not  from  vicious  will,  or  heart  corrupt. 
But  fell  by  fatal  circumstance  betrayed  I 
And  if,  in  charity  to  them,  thou  say*st 
Something  to  palliate,  something  to  excuse 

£  £  2 
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An  act  of  sudden  frenzy,  when  the  fiend 
O'ercome  him,  thou  wilt  do  for  Roderick 
All  he  could  ask  thee,  all  that  can  he  done 
On  earth,  and  all  his  spirit  could  endure ! ' 
Then,  vent'hng  towards  her  an  imploring  look, 
"  Wilt  thou  join  with  me  for  his  soul  in  prayer?' 
He  said,  and  tremhled  as  he  spake.     That  voice 
Of  sympathy  was  like  Heaven's  influence, 
Wounding  at  once  and  comforting  the  soul. 

*  O  Father !  Christ  requite  thee ! '  she  exclaim'd ; 

'  Thou  hast  set  free  the  springs  which  with 'ring  griefs 

Have  closed  too  long.' " 

"  Then  in  a  firmer  speech, 

*  For  Rod  nek,  for  Count  Julian,  and  myself. 
Three  wretchedest  of  all  tlie  human  race ! 
Who  have. destroy 'd  each  other  and  ourselves, 

Mutually  wrong'd  and  wronging  —  let  us  pray !  "*  —  p.  133, 134 , 

There  is  great  power,  we  think,  and  great  dramatic 
talent,  in  this  part  of  the  poem.  The  meeting  of  Ro- 
derick and  Florinda  was-a  touchstone  for  a  poet  who  had 
ventm-ed  on  such  a  subject ;  and  Mr.  Southey,  we  must 
say,  has  come  out  of  the  test,  of  standard  weight  and 
purity. 

The  Eleventh  Book  brings  them  in  safety  to  the  castle 
of  Count  Pedro,  the  father  of  the  young  Alphonso,  for- 
merly the  feudal  foe,  but  now  the  loyal  soldier  of  Pelayo. 
They  find  him  arming  in  his  courts,  with  all  his  vassals, 
to  march  instantly  against  the  Moors :  And  their  joyful 
welcome,  and  the  parental  delight  of  father  and  mother 
at  the  return  of  their  noble  boy,  are  very  beautiftdly 
described. 

The  Twelfth  Canto  continues  these  preparations.  — 
The  best  part  of  it  is  the  hasty  and  hopeftd  investiture 
of  the  young  Alphonso  with  the  honours  of  knight- 
hood. The  mixture  of  domestic  affection  with  military 
ardour,  and  the  youthfiil  innocence,  ingenuous  modesty, 
and  unclouded  hopes  of  that  blooming  age,  are  feelingly 
combined  in  the  following  amiable  picture,  in  which  the 
classical  reader  will  recognise  many  touches  of  true 
Homeric  description :  — 

'^  Rejoicing  in  their  task, 
The  servants  of  the  house  with  emulous  love 
Dispute  the  charge.     One  brings  the  cuirass,  one 
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The  buckler ;  this  exultingly  displays 
The  sword,  his  comrade  lifts  the  helm  on  high : 
Greek  artists  in  the  imperial  city  forged 
That  splendid  armour,  perfect  in  their  craft ; 
With  curious  skill  they  wrought  it,  framed  alike 
To  shine  amid  the  pageantiy  of  war. 
And  for  the  proof  of  battle.     Many  a  time 
Alphonso  from  his  nurse  s  lap  had  stretched 
His  infant  hands  toward  it  eagerly, 
Where  gleaming  to  the  centr^  fire  it  hung 

High  in  the  hall. 

No  season  this  for  old  solemnities ! 

For  wassailry  and  sport ; .  .  the  bath,  the  bed, 

The  vigil, . .  all  preparatory  rites 

Omitted  now, .  .  here  in  the  fiace  of  Heaven 

Before  the  vassals  of  his  father's  house, 

With  them  in  instant  pen!  to  partake 

The  chance  of  life  or  death,  the  heroic  boy 

Dons  his  first  arms  \  the  coated  scales  of  steel 

Which  0  er  the  tunic  to  his  knees  depend ; 

The  hose,  the  sleeves  of  mail :  bareheaded  then 

He  stood.     But  when  Count  Pedro  took  the  spurs, 

And  bent  his  knee,  in  service  to  his  son, 

Alphonso  from  that  gesture  half  drew  back. 

Starting  in  rev'rence,  and  a  deeper  hue 

Spread  o*er  the  glow  of  joy  which  flushed  his  cheeks. 

*  Do  thou  the  rest,  Pelayo !  *  said  the  Count  ; 

*  So  shall  the  ceremony  of  this  hour 

Exceed  in  honour  what  in  form  it  lacks.'  "  —  p.  147 — 149. 

The  ceremony  is  followed  by  a  solemn  vow  of  fidelity 
to  Spain,  and  eternal  war  with  the  Infidel,  administered 
by  Roderick,  and  devoutly  taken  by  the  young  Knight, 
and  all  his  assembled  followers. 

The  Thirteenth  Book  contains  a  brief  account  of  the 
defeat  of  a  Moorish  detachment  by  this  faithful  troop ; 
and  of  the  cowardice  and  rebuke  of  Count  Eudon,  who 
had  tamely  yielded  to  the  invaders,  and  is  dismissed  with 
scorn  to  the  castle  which  his  brave  countrymen  had 
redeemed.  They  then  proceed  to  guard  or  recover  the 
castle  of  Pelayo. 

The  Fourteenth  Book  describes  their  happy  arrival  at 
that  fortress,  at  the  fall  of  evening ;  where,  though  they 
do  not  find  his  wife  and  daughters,  who  had  retired  for 
safety  to  a  sacred  cave  m  the  mountains,  they  meet  a 
joyfid  and  triumphant  band  of  his  retainers,  returning 
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from  a  glorious  repulse  of  the  Moors,  and  headed  by  the 
inspiring  heroine  Adosinda;  who  speedUy  recognises  in 
Koderick  her  mournful  assistant  and  first  proselyte  at 
Auria,  while  he  at  the  same  moment  discovers,  among 
the  ladies  of  her  train,  the  calm  and  venerable  aspect  of 
bis  beloved  mother,  Eusilla. 

The  Fifteenth  Book  contains  the  history  of  his  appear- 
ance before  that  venerated  parent.  Unable  to  sleep,  he 
had  wandered  forth  before  dawn  — 

"  that  mom 


With  its  cold  dews  might  bathe  his  throbbing  brow, 
And  with  its  breath  allaj  the  feverish  heat 
That  burnt  within.     Alas !  the  gales  of  mom 
Beach  not  the  fever  of  a  womided  heart ! 
How  shall  he  meet  his  mother's  eye,  how  make 
His  secret  know,  and  from  that  voice  revered 
Obtain  forgiveness  !  "—  p.  179. 

While  he  is  meditating  under  what  pretext  to  intro- 
duce himself,  the  good  Siveriau  comes  to  say,  that  his 
lady  wishes  to  see  the  holy  father  who  had  spoken  so 
charitably  of  her  unhappy  son.  —  The  succeeding  scene 
is  very  finely  conceived,  and  supported  with  great  judg- 
ment and  feeling. 

"  Count  Julian's  daughter  with  Rusilla  sate  ; 
Both  had  been  weeping,  both  were  pale,  but  calm. 
With  head  as  for  hunmitj  abased 
Roderick  approached,  and  bending,  on  his  breast 
He  crossed  his  humble  arms.     Eusilla  rose 
In  reverence  to  the  priestly  character. 
And  with  a  mournful  eye  regarding  him, 
Thus  she  began :  <  Good  Father,  I  have  heard 
From  my  old  faithful  servant  and  true  friend. 
Thou  didst  reprove  the  inconsiderate  tongue, 
That  in  the  anguish  of  its  spirit  pour'd 
A  curse  upon  my  poor  unhappy  child ! 
O  Father  Maccabee,  this  is  a  hard  world, 
And  hasty  in  its  judgments !     Time  has  been. 
When  not  a  tongue  within  the  Pyrenees 
Dared  whisper  in  dispraise  of  Roderick's  name. 
Now,  if  a  voice  be  raised  in  his  behalf, 
Tis  noted  for  a  wonder ;  and  the  man 
Who  utters  the  strange  speech  shall  be  admired 
For  such  excess  of  Christian  charity. 
Thy  Christian  chaiity  hath  not  been  lost ; ... 
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Father^  I  feel  its  virtue :.. at  hath  been 

Balm  to  my  heart !  ..With  words  and  grateful  teaiB,... 

All  that  is  left  me  now  for  gratitude,... 

I  thank  thee !  and  beseech  thee  in  thy  prayers 

That  thou  wilt  still  remember  Roderick's  name.'  " — p.  180,  181. 

The  all-enduring  King  shudders  at  these  words  of 
kindness ;  —  but  repressing  his  emotion  — 

**  *  O  venerable  Lady,*  he  replied, 

'  If  aught  may  comfort  that  unhappy  soul 
It  must  be  thy  compassion,  and  ikj  prayers. 
She  whom  he  most  hath  wrong'd,  she  who  alone 
On  earth  can  grant  forgiveness  for  his  crime, 
She  hath  forgiven  him  !  and  thy  blessing  now 
Were  all  that  he  could  ask,... all  that  could  bring 
Profit  or  consolation  to  his  soul. 
If  he  hath  been,  as  sure  we  may  believe, 
A  penitent  sincere.'  " —  p.  183. 

Florinda  then  asks  his  prayers  for  her  unhappy  and 
apostate  father;  and  his  advice  as  to  the  means  of  re- 
joining him. 

**  While  thus  Florinda  spake,  the  dog  who  lay 
Before  Rusilla's  feet,  eyeing  him  long 
And  wist&iUy,  had  recognised  at  lengdi, 
Changed  as  he  was  and  in  those  sordid  weeds. 
His  royal  Master  I     And  he  rose  and  lick*d 
His  withered  hand ;  and  earnestly  looked  up 
With  eyes  whose  human  meaning  did  not  need 
The  aid  of  speech ;  and  moan'd,  as  if  at  once 
To  court  and  chide  the  long- withheld  caress ! 
A  feeling  uncommix*d  with  sense  of  guilt 
Or  shame,  yet  painfullest,  thriird  through  the  King ; 
But  he,  to  self-control  now  long  inured, 
Eeprest  his  rising  heart,"  &c.  —  p.  186. 

He  makes  a  short  and  pious  answer  to  the  desolate 
Florinda ;  —  and  then  — 

**  Deliberately,  in  self-possession,  still. 
Himself  from  that  most  painful  interview 
Dispeeding,  he  withdrew.     The  watchful  dog 
Follow*d  his  footsteps  close.     But  he  retired 
Into  the  thickest  grove  ;  there  giving  way 
To  his  o'erburthen'd  nature,  from  all  eyes 
Apart,  he  casts  himself  upon  the  ground, 
And  threw  his  arms  around  the  dog !  and  cried, 
While  tears  streamed  down,  '  Thou,  Theron,  then  hast  known 
Thy  poor  lost  master,... Theron,  none  but  thou ! ' "  —  p.  187. 
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The  Sixteenth  Book  contains  the  re-union  of  Pelayo's 
family  in  the  cave  of  Covadonga.  His  morning  journey  to 
the  place  of  this  glad  meeting,  through  the  enchanting 
scenery  of  his  native  hills,  and  with  the  joyous  company 
of  self-approving  thoughts,  is  well  described. 

Arrived  at  last  upon  the  lonely  platform  which  masks 
the  cave  in  which  the  springs  burst  out,  and  his  children 
are  concealed,  he  sounds  his  bugle  note ;  and  the  rock 
gives  up  its  inhabitants !  There  is  something  animating 
and  impressive,  but  withal  a  little  too  classical  and  rap- 
turous, in  the  full-length  picture  of  this  delightfiil  scene. 

*'  But  when  a  third  and  broadcfr  blast 
Rung  in  the  echoing  archway,  ne'er  did  wand, 
With  magic  power  endued,  call  up  a  sight 
So  strange,  as  sure  m  that  wild  solitude 
It  seemed  when  from  the  bowels  of  the  rock. 
The  mother  and  her  children  hasten*d  forth ! 
She  in  the  sober  charms  and  dicrnity 
Of  womanhood  mataio.  nor  yelling  7«t 
Upon  decay ;  in  gesture  like  a  queen, 
Such  inborn  and  habitual  nujesty 
Ennobled  all  her  steps  :  .  .  Favila  such 
In  form  and  stature,  as  the  Sea  Nymph's  son. 
When  that  wise  Centaur,  from  his  cave,  well-pleas'd 
Beheld  the  boy  divine  his  growing  strength 
Against  some  shaggy  lionet  essay  I 
And  fixing  in  the  half-grown  mane  his  hands, 
Roll  with  him  in  fierce  dalliance  intertwined  ! 
But  like  a  creature  of  some  higher  sphere 
His  sister  came.     She  scarcely  touched  the  rock, 
So  light  was  Hermesind's  aerial  speed. 
Beauty  and  grace  and  innocence  in  her 
In  heavenly  imion  shone.     One  who  had  held 
The  faith  of  elder  Greece,  would  sure  have  thought 
She  was  some  glorious  nymph  of  seed  divine. 
Oread  or  Diyad,  of  Diana's  train 
The  youngest  and  the  loveliest !  yea  she  seem'd 
Angel,  or  soul  beatified,  from  realms 
Of  bliss,  on  errand  of  parental  love 
To  earth  re-sent."— p.  197,  198. 

*'  Many  a  slow  century,  since  that  day,  hatJi  fiird 
Its  course,  and  countless  multitudes  have  trod 
With  pilgrim  feet  that  consecrated  cave ; 
Yet  not  in  all  those  ages,  amid  all 
The  untold  concourse,  hath  one  breast  been  swolu 
With  such  emotions  as  Pelayo  felt 
Thathoiu^."—p.  201. 
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The  Seventeenth  Book  brings  back  the  story  to  Rode- 
rick ;  who,  with  feelings  more  reconciled,  but  purposes 
of  penitence  and  mortification  as  deep  as  ever,  and  as 
resolved,  muses  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  on  past  and 
future  fortunes. 

•*  Upon  a  smooth  grey  stone  sate  Rod'rick  there ; 
The  "Wind  above  him  stirr'd  the  hazel  boughs 
And  murmuring  at  his  feet  the  river  ran. 
He  sate  with  folded  arms  and  head  declined 
Upon  his  breast,  feeding  on  bitter  thoughts, 
Xni  Nature  gave  him  in  the  exhausted  sense 
Of  "woe^  a  respite  something  like  repose ! 
And  then  the  quiet  sound  of  gentle  winds 
And  waters  wiUi  their  lulling  consonance 
BeguU'd  him  of  himself.     Of  all  within 
Oblivious  there  he  sate ;  sentient  alone 
Of  outward  nature,  .  .  of  the  whispering  leaves 
That  sooth'd  his  ear,  .  .  the  genial  breath  of  heaven 
That  femn'd  his  cheek,  .  .  the  stream  s  perpetual  flow, 
That,  with  its  shadows,  and  its  glancing  lights. 
Dimples  and  thread-like  motions  infinite, 
For  ever  varying  and  yet  still  the  same, 
Like  time  towai>j  eternity,  ran  by. 
Besting  his  head  ujpon  lu8  Master's  knees, 
Upon  tihe  bank  beside  him  Theron  lay." —  p.  205,  206. 

In  this  quiet  mood,  he  is  accosted  by  Siverian,  who 
entertains  him  with  a  long  account  of  Pelayo's  belief  in 
the  innocence,  or  comparative  innocence,  of  their  be- 
loved Roderick ;  and  of  his  own  eager  and  anxious  sur- 
mises that  he  may  still  be  alive. 

The  Eighteenth  Book,  which  is  rather  long  and  heavy, 
contains  the  account  of  Pelayo's  coronation.  The  best 
part  of  it,  perhaps,  is  the  short  sketch  of  his  lady's  affec- 
tionate exultation  in  his  glory.  When  she  saw  the 
preparations  that  announced  this  great  event  — 

"  her  eyes 


Brighten'd.     The  quickened  action  of  the  blood 

Ting'd  with  a  deeper  hue  her  glowing  cheek  ; 

And  on  her  lips  there  sate  a  smile,  which  spake 

The  honourable  pride  of  perfect  love ; 

Rejoicing,  for  her  husband  s  sake,  to  share 

The  lot  he  chose,  the  perils  he  defied, 

The  lofty  fortune  which  their  faith  foresaw." — p.  218. 
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Boderick  bears  a  solemn  paxt  in  the  lofty  ceremonies 
of  this  important  day;  and,  with  a  calm  and  resolute 
heart,  beholds  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects  transferred 
to  his  heroic  kinsman. 

The  Nineteenth  Book  is  occupied  with  an  interview 
between  Roderick  and  his  mother,  who  has  at  last  re- 
cognised him ;  and  even  while  she  approves  of  his  peni- 
tential abandonment  of  the  world,  tempts  him  with 
bewitching  visions  of  recovered  fame  and  glory,  and  of 
atonement  made  to  Florinda,  by  placing  her  in  the  rank 
of  his  queen.  He  continues  firm,  however,  in  his  lofty 
purpose,  and  the  pious  Princess  soon  acquiesces  in  those 
pious  resolutions;  and,  engaging  to  keep  his  secret, 
gives  him  her  blessing,  and  retires. 

Tlie  Twentieth  Book  couducts  us  to  the  Moorish  camp 
and  the  presence  of  Count  Julian.  Orpas,  a  baser 
apostate,  claims  the  promised  hand  of  florinda;  and 
Julian  appeals  to  the  Moorish  Prince,  whether  the  law 
of  Mahomet  admits  of  a  forced  marriage.  The  Prince 
attests  that  it  does  not ;  and  then  Julian,  who  has  just 
learned  that  his  daughter  was  in  the  approaching  host 
of  Pelayo,  obtains  leave  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  in- 
vite her  to  his  arms. 

The  Twenty-first  Book  contains  the  meeting  of  Julian 
with  his  daughter  and  Roderick ;  under  whose  protection 
she  comes  at  evening  to  the  Moorish  camp,  and  finds 
her  father  at  his  ablutions  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  by 
the  side  of  a  clear  mountain  spring.  On  her  approach, 
he  clasps  her  in  his  arms  with  overflowing  love. 

"  '  Thou  hast  not  then  forsaken  me,  my  child. 
Howe'er  the  inexorable  will  of  Fate 
May  in  the  world  which  is  to  come  divide 
Our  everlasting  destinies,  in  this 
Thou  wilt  not,  O  my  child,  abandon  me  I' 
And  then  with  deep  and  interrupted  voice, 
Nor  seeking  to  restrain  his  copious  tears, 
*  My  blessing  be  upon  thy  head ! '  he  cried, 
A  father's  blessing  1  though  all  faiths  were  false. 
It  should  not  lose  its  worth  ! '  .  .  .  She  locked  hor  hands 
Around  his  neck,  and  gazing  in  his  face  , 

Through  streaming  tears,  exclaim'd,  *  Oh  never  more, 
Here  or  hereafter,  never  let  us  part ! '  "—p.  258. 
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He  is  at  first  offended  with  the  attendance  and 
priestly  habit  of  Roderick,  and  breaks  out  into  some 
infidel  taunts  upon  creeds  and  churchmen;  but  is 
forced  at  length  to  honour  the  firmness,  the  humility, 
and  candour  of  this  devoted  Christian.  He  poses  him, 
however,  in  the  course  of  their  discussion,  by  rather  an 
unlucky  question. 

«*  *  Thoa  preachest  that  all  sins  may  be  effaced : 
Is  there  forgiveness.  Christian,  in  thy  creed 
For  Rod'rick*s  crime?'  .  .  •  For  Roderick,  and  for  thee, 
Count  Julian!*  said  the  Goth;  and  as  he  spake 
Trembled  through  every  fibre  of  his  frame, 
*  The  gate  of  Heaven  is  open ! '  Julian  threw 
His  wrathful  hand  aloft,  and  cried,  'Away! 
Earth  could  not  hold  us  both ;  nor  can  one  Heaven 
Contain  my  deadliest  enemy  and  me!'  " — p.  269. 

This  ethical  dialogue  is  full  of  lofty  sentiment  and 
strong  images  ;  but  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  tedious  and 
heavy.  One  of  the  newest  pictures  is  the  following;  and 
the  sweetest  scene,  perhaps,  that  which  closes  the  book 
inunediately  after : 

"  '  Methinks  if  ye  would  know 
How  visitations  of  calamity 
Affect  the  pious  soul,  'tis  shown  ye  there ! 
Look  yonder  at  that  cloud,  which  through  the  sky 
Sailing  alone,  doth  cross  in  her  career 
The  rolling  moon!  I  watch'd  it  as  it  came, 
And  deem*d  the  deep  opaque  would  blot  her  beams ; 
But,  meltjng  like  a  wreath  of  snow,  it  hangs 
In  folds  orf  wavy  silver  round,  and  clothes 
The  orb  with  richer  beauties  than  her  own, 
Then  passing,  leaves  her  in  her  light  serene.* — 

"  Thus  having  said,  the  pious  sufT'rer  sate, 
Beholding  with  fix'd  eyes  that  lovely  orb, 
Which  through  the  azure  depth  alone  pursues 
Her  course  appointed;  with  indifferent  beams 
Shining  upon  the  silent  hills  around, 
And  the  dark  tents  of  that  unholy  host, 
Who,  all  unconscious  of  impending  fate, 
Take  their  last  slumber  there.     The  camp  is  stiU ! 
The  fires  have  mouldered  ;  and  the  breeze  which  sUrs 
The  soft  and  snowy  embers,  just  lays  bare 
At  times  a  red  and  evanescent  light. 
Or  for  a  moment  wakes  a  feeble  flame. 
They  by  the  fountain  hear  the  stream  below, 
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Whose  muimurs,  as  the  wind  arose  or  fell, 

Fuller  or  fiaiiiter  reach  the  ear  attun'd. 

And  now  the  nightmgale,  not  distant  far, 

Began  her  solitaiy  song ;  and  poured 

To  the  cold  moon  a  richer,  stronger  strain 

Than  that  with  which  the  lyric  lark  salutes 

The  new-horn  day.     Her  deep  and  thrilling  song 

Seem'd  with  its  piercing  melody  to  reach 

The  soul ;  and  in  mysterious  unison 

Blend  with  all  thoughts  of  gentleness  and  love. 

Their  hearts  were  open  to  the  healing  power 

Of  nature ;  and  the  splendour  of  the  night, 

The  flow  of  waters,  and  that  sweetest  lay 

Came  to  them  like  a  copious  evening  dew, 

Falling  on  vernal  herbs  which  thirst  for  rain." — p.  274 — 276. 

The  Twenty-second  Book  is  fuller  of  business  than  of 
poetry.  The  vindictive  Orpas  persuades  the  Moorish 
leader,  that  Julian  meditates  a  defection  from  his  cause ; 
and,  by  working  on  his  suspicious  spirit,  obtains  his 
consent  to  his  assassination  on  the  first  convenient 
opportunity. 

The  Twenty-third  Book  recounts  the  carnage  and 
overthrow  of  the  Moors  in  the  Straits  of  Covadonga. 
Deceived  by  false  intelligence,  and  drunk  with  deceitiftil 
hope,  they  advance  up  the  long  and  precipitous  defile, 
along  the  clifis  and  ridges  of  which  Pelayo  had  not  only 
stationed  his  men  in  ambush,  but  had  piled  huge  stones 
and  trunks  of  trees,  ready  to  be  pushed  over  upon  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy  in  the  lower  pass.  A  soft  summer 
mist  hanging  upon  the  side  of  the  cliffs  helps  to  conceal 
these  preparations ;  and  the  whole  line  of  the  Infidel  is 
irretrievably  engaged  in  the  gulf,  when  Adosinda  ap- 
pears on  a  rock  in  the  van,  and,  with  her  proud  defiance, 
gives  the  word,  which  is  the  signal  for  the  assault.  The 
whole  description  is,  as  usual,  a  little  overworked,  but  is 
imquestionably  striking  and  impressive. 


'*  As  the  Moors 


Advanc'd,  the  Chieftain  in  the  yan  was  seen, 

Known  by  his  arms,  and  from  the  crag  a  voice 

Pronounc*d  his  name,  . . .  '  Alcahman,  hoa !  look  up ! 

Alcahman ! '     As  the  floating  mist  drew  up 

It  had  divided  there,  and  opened  roimd 

The  Cross ;  part  clinging  to  the  rock  beneath, 
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Hov'ring  and  waving;  part  in  fleecy  folds, 

A  canopy  of  silver,  light  condens'd 

To  shape  and  substance.     In  the  midst  there  stood 

A  female  form,  one  hand  upon  the  Cross, 

The  other  rais'4  in  menacing  act.     Below 

Loose  flow'd  her  raiment,  but  her  breast  was  arm'd, 

And  helmeted  her  head.     The  Moor  tum*d  pale, 

For  on  the  walls  of  Auria  he  had  seen 

That  well-known  figure,  and  had  well  believ'd 

She  rested  with  the  dead.     *  What,  hoa !  •  she  cried, 

*  Alcahman !     In  the  name  of  all  who  fell 

At  Auria  in  the  massacre,  this  hour 

I  summon  thee  before  the  throne  of  God, 

To  answer  for  the.  innocent  blood !     This  hour ! 

Moor,  Miscreant,  Murderer,  Child  of  Hell !  this  hour 

I  summon  thee,  to  judgment ....  In  the  name 

Of  God !  for  Spain  and  Vengeance.* 

From  voice  to  voice  on  either  side  it  past 

With  rapid  repetition,  . . '  In  the  name 

Of  God !  for  Spain  and  Vengeance ! '  and  forthwith 

On  either  side,  along  the  whole  defile, 

The  Asturians  shouting,  in  the  name  of  God, 

Set  the  whole  ruin  loose ;  huge  trunks  and  stones, 

And  loosened  crags !     Down,  down  they  rolled  with  rush. 

And  bound,  and  thund'ring  force.     Such  was  the  fall 

As  when  some  city  by  the  labouring  earth 

Heav'd  from  its  strong  foundations  is  cast  down, 

And  all  its  dwellings,  towers,  and  palaces. 

In  one  wide  desolation  prostrated. 

From  end  to  end  of  that  long  strait,  the  crash 

Was  heard  continuous,  and  commixt  with  sounds 

More  dreadful,  shrieks  of  horror  and  despair, 

And  death, .  .  the  wild  and  agonising  cry 

Of  that  whole  host,  in  one  destruction  whelm'd." — p.  298,  299. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Book  is  foil  of  tragical  matter, 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  piece. 
A  Moor,  on  the  instigation  of  Orpas  and  Abulcacem, 
pierces  Julian  with  a  mortal  wound ;  who  thereupon  ex- 
horts his  captains,  already  disgusted  with  the  jealous 
tyranny  of  the  Infidel,  to  rejoin  the  standard  and  the 
feith  of  then-  country;  and  then  requests  to  be  borne 
into  a  neighbouring  church,  where  Florinda  has  been 
praying  for  his  conversion. 

■  **  They  rais'd  him  from  the  earth ; 

He,  knitting  as  they  lifted  him  his  hrow, 
Drew  in  through  open  lips  and  teeth  firm-clos*d 
His  pamful  hreath,  and  on  his  lance  laid  hand, 
Lest  its  long  shaft  should  shake  the  mortal  wound. 
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Gently  his  men  wiih  slow  and  steady  step 
Their  sufiTring  burthen  bore ;  and  in  the  Church, 
Before  the  altar,  laid  him  down,  his  head 
Upon  Florinda's  knees."— p.  307,  808. 

He  then,  on  the  solemn  adjuration  of  Roderick,  re- 
nounces the  bloody  faith  to  which  he  had  so  long 
adhered ;  and  reverently  receives  at  his  hand  the  sacra- 
ment of  reconciliation  and  peace.  There  is  great  feeling 
and  energy  we  think  in  what  follows : — 

**  That  dread  office  done, 
CoHnt  Julian  with  amazement  saw  the  Priest 
Kneel  down  before  him.     '  By  the  sacrament, 
Which  we  have  here  partaken  1 '  Roderick  cried, 

*  In  this  most  awful  moment.     By  that  hope, . . 
That  holy  fiEdth  which  comforts  thee  in  death, 
Grant  thy  forgiveness,  Julian,  ere  thou  diest ! 
Behold  the  man  who  most  hath  ii^ur*d  thee  I 
Roderick !  the  wretched  Goth,  the  guilty  cause 
Of  all  thy  guilt,  . .  the  unworthy  instrument 
Of  thy  redemption,  . .  kneels  before  thee  here. 
And  prays  to  be  forgiven  1 ' 

•  Roderick !  *  exclaim'd 
The  dying  Count,  . .  *  Roderick !' . .  and  from  the  floor, 
With  violent  effort,  half  he  raised  himself; 
The  spear  hung  heavy  in  his  side ;  and  pain 
And  weakness  overcame  him,  that  he  fell 
Back  on  his  daughter's  lap.     *  O  Death,'  cried  he;  . . 
Passing  his  hand  across  his  cold  damp  brow,  . . 

*  Thou  tamest  the  strong  limb,  and  conquerest 
The  stubborn  heart !     But  yesterday  I  said 
One  Heaven  could  not  contain  mine  enemy 
And  me ;  and  now  I  lift  my  dying  voice 

To  say,  Foi^give  me,  Lord !  as  I  forgive 

Him  who  hath  done  the  wrong ! ' . .  He  closed  his  eyes 

A  moment ;  then  with  sudden  impulse  cried,  . . 

*  Roderick,  thy  wife  is  dead ! — ^the  Church  hath  power 
To  free  thee  from  thy  vows !     The  broken  heart 
Might  yet  be  heal'd,  the  wrong  redress'd,  the  throne 
Rebuilt  by  that  same  hand  which  pull'd  it  down ! 
And  these  curst  Africans  ...  Oh  for  a  month 

Of  that  waste  life  which  milhons  misbestow  I  . .  '  '* — p.  311,812^. 

Returning  weakness  then  admonishes  him,  however, 
of  the  near  approach  of  death ;  and  he  begs  the  friendly 
hand  of  Roderick  to  cut  short  his  pangs,  by  drawing 
forth  the  weapon  which  clogs  the  wound  in  his  side. 
He  then  gives  him  his  hand  in  kindness '— blesses  and 
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kisses  his  heroic  daughter,  and  expires.     The  concluding 
lines  are  full  of  force  and  tenderness. 

"  When  from  her  father's  body  she  arose, 
Her  cheek  was  flushed,  and  in  her  eyes  there  beamed 
A  wilder  brightness.     On  the  Goth  she  gaz'd ! 
While  underneath  the  emotions  of  that  hour 
Exhausted  life  gave  way !     *  O  God !  *  she  said, 
Lifting  her  hands,  *  thou  hast  restored  me  all,  . . 
All . .  in  one  hour ! ' . . .  and  round  his  neck  she  threw 
Her  arms  and  cried,  '  My  Roderick !  mine  in  Heaven ! ' 
Groaning,  he  claspt  her  close !  and  in  that  act 
And  agony  her  happy  spirit  fled ! "  —  p.  813. 

The  Last  Book  describes  the  recognition  and  exploits 
of  Roderick  in  the  last  of  his  battles.  After  the  revolt 
of  Julianas  army,  Orpas,  by  whose  counsels  it  had  been 
chiefly  occasioned,  is  sent  forward  by  the  Moorish  leader, 
to  try  to  win  them  back ;  and  advances  in  front  of  the 
line,  demanding  a  parley,  mounted  on  the  beautiful  Orelio, 
the  famous  war  horse  of  Roderick,  who,  roused  at  that 
sight,  obtains  leave  from  Pelayo  to  give  the  renegade 
his  answer;  and  after  pouring  out  upon  him  some 
words  of  abuse  and  scorn,  seizes  the  reins  of  his  trusty 
steed;  and 


(i 


*  How  now/  he  cried, 


'  Orelio !  old  companion, . .  my  good  horse ! , . 
Off  with  this  recreant  burthen !  \  . .  And  with  that 
He  rais'd  his  hand,  and  reared,  and  back'd  the  steed. 
To  that  remember'd  voice  and  arm  of  power 
Obedient.     Down  the  helpless  traitor  fell, 
Violently  thrown :  and  Eoderick  over  him 
Thrice  led,  with  just  and  unrelenting  hand. 
The  trampling  hoofs.     *  Go,  join  Witiza  now, 
Where  he  lies  howling,*  the  avenger  cried, 
*  And  tell  him  Roderick  sent  thee ! '  "—p.  318,  319. 

He  then  vaults  upon  the  noble  horse;  and  fitting 
Count  Julian's  sword  to  his  grasp,  rushes  in  the  van  of 
the  Christian  army  into  the  thick  array  of  the  Infidel, 
—  where,  unarmed  as  he  is,  and  clothed  in  his  peniten- 
tial robes  of  waving  black,  he  scatters  death  and  terror 
aroxmd  him,  and  cuts  his  way  clean  through  the  whole 
host  of  his  opponents.  He  there  descries  the  army  of  Pe- 
layo advancing  to  co-operate ;  and  as  he  rides  up  to  them 
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with  his  wonted  royal  air  and  gesture,  and  on  his  weU^ 
known  steed  of  royalty,  both  the  King  and  Siverian  are  in- 
stantaneously struck  with  the  apparition;  and  marvel 
that  the  weeds  of  penitence  should  so  long  have  con- 
cealed their  sovereign.  Roderick,  unconscious  of  this 
recognition,  briefly  informs  them  of  what  has  befallen, 
and  requests  the  honourable  rights  of  Christian  sepulture 
for  the  unfortunate  Julian  and  his  daughter. 

**  *  In  this,  —  and  all  things  else,  — 
Pelayo  answer 'd,  looking  wistfully 
Upon  the  Goth,  *  thy  pleasure  shall  be  done  I ' 
Then  Bod*rick  saw  that  he  was  known  —  and  tum'd 
His  head  away  in  silence.     But  the  old  man 
Laid  hold  upon  his  bridle,  and  look'd  up 
In  his  master's  face  — weeping  and  silently ! 
Thereat  the  Goth  with  fervent  pressure  took 
His  hand,  and  bending  down  toward  him,  said, 
'  My  good  Siverian,  go  not  ihou  this  day 
To  war !  I  charge  thee  keep  thyself  from  harm ! 
Thou  art  past  the  age  for  combats ;  and  with  whom 
Hereafter  should  thy  mistress  talk  of  me. 
If  thou  wert  gone  ?  * "  —  p.  839. 

He  then  borrows  the  defensive  armour  of  this  faithful 
servant ;  and  taking  a  touching  and  affectionate  leave  of 
him,  vaults  again  on  the  back  of  Orelio ;  and  placing 
himself  without  explanation  in  the  van  of  the  army, 
leads  them  on  to  the  instant  assault.  The  renegade 
leaders  fall  on  all  sides  beneath  his  resistless  blows. 

'*  And  in  the  heat  of  fight 


Rejoicing  andfoiigetful  of  all  else. 

Set  up  his  cry,  as  he  was  wont  in  youth, 

*  Roderick  the  Goth  !  *  ...  his  war-cry,  known  so  well ! 
Pelayo  eagerly  took  up  the  word, 

And  shouted  out  his  lonsman's  name  beloved, 

*  Roderick  the  Goth !     Roderick  and  Victory  ! 
Roderick  and  Vengeance  ! '     Odoar  gave  it  forth ; 
Urban  repeated  it;  and  through  his  ranks 
Count  Pedro  sent  the  cry.     Not  from  the  field 
Of  his  great  victory,  when  Witiza  fell, 

With  louder  acclamations  had  that  name 
Been  borne  abroad  upon  the  winds  of  heaven." 

"  0*er  the  field  it  spread. 


All  hearts  and  tongues  uniting  in  the  cry ; 
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Mountaius»  and  rocks,  and  voles,  re-ecbo'd  round  ; 

And  he  rejoicing  in  his  strength  rode  on, 

Laying  on  the  Moors  with  that  good  sword ;  and  smote, 

And  overthrew,  and  scattered,  and  destroyed, 

And  trampled  down !  and  still  at  every  blow 

Exultingly  he  sent  the  war-cry  forUi, 

*  Rod'rick  the  Goth  i  Eod'rick  and  Victory ! 

Roderick  and  Vengeance ! '  "  —  p.  334.  336. 

The  carnage  at  length  is  over,  and  the  field  is  won ! 
—  but  where  is  he  to  whose  name  and  example  the  vic- 
tory is  owing  ? 


'*  Upon  the  banks 


Of  Sella  was  Orelio  found ;  his  legs 
And  flanks  incarnadined,  his  poitral  smear'd 
With  froth,  and  foam,  and  gore,  his  silver  mane 
Sprinkled  with  blood,  which  hung  on  every  hair, 
Aspers'd  like  dew-drops :  tremblmg  there  he  stood 
From  the  toil  of  battle ;  and  at  times  sent  forth 
His  tremulous  voice  far-echoing  loud  and  shrill ; 
A  frequent  anxious  ciy,  witb  which  he  seem'd 
To  call  the  master  whom  he  lov'd  so  well. 
And  who  had  thus  again  forsaken  him. 
Siverian's  helm  and  cuirass  on  the  grass 
Lay  near ;  and  Julian's  sword,  its  Ult  and  chain 
Clotted  with  blood !  But  where  was  he  whose  hand 
Had  wielded  it  so  well  that  glorious  day  ?  .  .   . 

Days,  months,  and  years,  and  generations  pass'd, 

And  centuries  held  tiieir  course,  before,  far  off 

Within  a  hermitage  near  Viseu^s  walls, 

A  humUe  Tomb  waa  found,  which  bore  inscrib'd 

In  ancient  characters,  King  Rod'ndc's  name !  " — p,  389,  340. 

These  copious  extracts  must  have  settled  our  readers' 
opinion  of  this  poem ;  and  though  they  are  certainly 
taken  from  the  better  parts  of  it,  we  have  no  wish  to 
disturb  the  forcible  impression  which  they  must  have 
been  the  means  of  producing.  Its  chief  fault  undoubt- 
edly is  the  monotony  of  its  tragic  and  solemn  tone  — 
the  perpetual  gloom  with  which  all  its  scenes  are  over- 
cast —  and  the  tediousness  with  which  some  of  them  are 
developed.  There  are  many  dull  passages,  in  short,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  heavy  reading  —  some  silli- 
ness, and  a  good  deal  of  affectation.  But  the  beauties, 
upon  the  whole,  preponderate ;  —  and  these,  we  hope, 
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speak  for  themselves  in  the  passages  we  have  already 
extracted. 

The  versification  is  smooth  and  melodious,  though  too 
imiformly  drawn  out  into  a  long  and  linked  sweetness. 
The  diction  is  as  usual  more  remarkable  for  copiousness 
than  force;  —  and  though  less  defaced  than  formerly 
with  plirases  of  affected  simplicity  and  infantine  pathos, 
is  still  too  much  speckled  with  strange  words ;  which, 
whether  they  are  old  or  new,  are  not  English  at  the 
present  day  —  and  we  hope  never  will  become  so.  What 
use  or  ornament  does  Mr.  Southey  expect  to  derive  for 
his  poetry  from  such  words  as  avid  and  aureate^  and 
auriphrygiate  f  or  leman  and  weedery^  frequentage  and 
youthhead^  and  twenty  more  as  pedantic  and  affected  % 
What  good  is  there  either,  we  should  like  to  know,  in 
talking  of  "  oaken  galilees,"  or  "  incarnadined  poitrals," 
or  "  aU-able  Providence,"  and  such  other  points  of  learn- 
ing %  —  If  poetry  is  intended  for  general  delight,  ought 
not  its  language  to  be  generally  intelligible  ? 
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(December,  1816.) 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  Canto  the  Third.  By  Lord  Byron. 

8vo.     pp.79.    London:  J 816. 

The  Prisoner  of  Chilian,  and  other  Poems.    By  Lord  Byron. 

8vo.  pp.  60.    London:  1816.* 

If  the  finest  poetry  be  that  which  leaves  the  deepest 
impression  on  the  minds  of  its  readers  —  and  this  is  not 
the  worst  test  of  its  excellence  —  Lord  Byron,  we  think, 
must  be  allowed  to  take  precedence  of  all  his  distin- 
guished contemporaries.  He  has  not  the  variety  of 
Scott  —  nor  the  delicacy  of  Campbell  —  nor  the  absolute 
truth  of  Crabbe  —  nor  the  polished  sparkling  of  Moore ; 
but  in  force  of  diction,  and  inextinguishable  energy  of 
sentiment,  he  clearly  surpasses  them  all.  "  Words  that 
breathe,  and  thoughts  that  bum,"  are  not  merely  the 
ornaments,  but  the  common  staple  of  his  poetry ;  and  he 
is  not  inspired  or  impressive  only  in  some  happy  pas- 
sages, but  through  the  whole  body  and  tissue  of  his 
composition.  It  was  an  unavoidable  condition,  perhaps, 
of  this  higher  excellence,  that  his  scene  should  be  nar- 
row, and  his  persons  few.  To  compass  such  ends  as  he 
had  in  view,  it  was  necessary  to  reject  all  ordinary 
agents,  and  all  trivial  combinations.  He  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  amusing,  or  ingenious,  or  playful ;  or  hope  to 
mamtain  the  requisite  pitch  of  interest  by  the  recitation 
of  sprightly  adventures,  or  the  opposition  of  common 

*  I  have  already  said  so  much  of  Lord  Byron  vdth  reference  to  his 
Dramatic  productions,  that  I  cannot  now  afford  to  republish  more  than 
one  other  paper,  on  the  subject  of  his  Poetry  in  general :  And  I  select 
this,  rather  because  it  refers  to  a  greater  variety  of  these  compositions, 
than  because  it  deals  with  such  as  are  either  absolutely  the  best,  or  the 
most  characteristic  of  his  genius.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  all  his 
writings  are  characteristic;  and  lead,  pretty  much  alike,  to  those 
views  of  the  dark  and  the  bright  parts  of  his  nature,  which  have  led 
me,  I  fear  (though  almost  irresistibly),  into  observations  more  personal 
to  the  character  of  the  author,  than  should  generally  be  permitted  to  a 
mere  literary  cenisor. 
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characters.  To  produce  great  eflFects,  in  short,  he  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  to  deal  only  with  the  greater  pas- 
sions —  with  the  exaltations  of  a  daring  fancy,  and  the 
errors  of  a  lofty  intellect  —  with  the  pride,  the  terrors, 
and  the  agonies  of  strong  emotion  —  the  fire  and  air 
alone  of  our  human  elements. 

In  this  respect,  and  in  his  general  notion  of  the  end 
and  the  means  of  poetry,  we  have  sometimes  thought 
that  his  views  fell  more  in  with  those  of  the  Lake  poets, 
than  of  any  other  existing  party  in  the  poetical  common- 
wealth :  And,  in  some  of  his  later  productions  especially, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  his  occasional  ap- 
proaches to  the  style  and  manner  of  this  class  of  writers. 
Lord  Byron,  however,  it  should  be  observed,  like  all 
other  persons  of  a  quick  sense  of  beauty,  and  sure 
enough  of  their  own  originality  to  be  in  no  fear  of  paltry 
imputations,  is  a  great  mimic  of  styles  and  manners,  and 
a  great  borrower  of  external  character.  He  and  Scott, 
accordingly,  are  full  of  imitations  of  all  the  writers  from 
whom  they  have  ever  derived  gratification;  and  the 
two  most  original  writers  of  the  age  might  appear,  to 
superficial  observers,  to  be  the  most  deeply  indebted  to 
their  predecessors.  In  this  particular  instance,  we  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  Lord  Byron :  For  imdoubtedly  the 
finer  passages  of  Wordsworth  and  Southey  have  in 
them  wherewithal  to  lend  an  impulse  to  the  utmost  am- 
bition of  rival  genius ;  and  their  diction  and  manner  of 
writing  is  frequently  both  striking  and  original.  But 
we  must  say,  that  it  would  afford  us  still  greater  plea- 
sure to  find  these  tuneful  gentlemen  returning  the  com- 
pliment which  Lord  Byron  has  here  paid  to  their 
talents ;  and  forming  themselves  on  the  model  rather  of 
his  imitations,  than  of  their  own  originals.  In  those 
imitations  they  will  find  that,  though  he  is  sometimes 
abundantly  mystical,  he  never,  or  at  least  very  rarely, 
indulges  in  absolute  nonsense  —  never  takes  his  lofty 
flighte  upon  mean  or  ridiculous  occasions  —  and,  above 
all,  never  dilutes  his  strong  conceptions,  and  magnificent 
imaginations,  with  a  flood  of  oppressive  verbosity.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is,  of  all  living  writers,  the  most  concise 
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and  condensed ;  and,  we  would  fain  hope,  may  go  far, 
by  his  example,  to  redeem  the  great  reproach  of  our 
modem  literature  — ,  its  intolerable  prolixity  and  redun- 
dance. In  his  nervous  and  manly  lines,  we  find  no 
elaborate  amplification  of  common  sentiments  —  no  osten- 
tatious polishing  of  pretty  expressions;  and  we  really 
think  that  the  brilliant  success  which  has  rewarded  his 
disdain  of  those  paltry  artifices,  should  put  to  shame  for 
ever  that  puling  and  self-admiring  race,  who  can  live 
through  half  a  volume  on  the  stock  of  a  single  thought, 
and  expatiate  over  diverse  fair  quarto  pages  with  the 
details  of  one  tedious  description.  In  Lord  Byron,  on 
the  contrary,  we  have  a  perpetual  stream  of  thick-coming 
fancies  —  an  eternal  spring  of  fi^esh-blown  images,  which 
seem  called  into  existence  by  the  sudden  flash  of  those 
glowing  thoughts  and  overwhelming  emotions,  that 
struggle  for  expression  through  the  whole  flow  of  his 
poefcry  —  and  impart  to  a  diction  that  is  often  abrupt 
and  irregular,  a  force  and  a  charm  which  fi-equently 
realise  all  that  is  said  of  inspiration. 

With  all  these  undoubted  claims  to  our  admiration, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  noble  author 
before  us  has  still  something  to  learn,  and  a  good  deal 
to  correct.  He  is  frequenfly  abrupt  and  careless,  and 
sometimes  obscure.  There  are  marks,  occasionally,  of 
effort  and  straining  after  an  emphasis,  which  is  generally 
spontaneous ;  and,  above  all,  there  is  fiir  too  great  a  mo- 
notony in  the  moral  colouring  of  his  pictures,  and  too 
much  repetition  of  the  same  sentiments  and  maxims. 
He  delights  too  exclusively  in  the  delineation  of  a  cer- 
tain morbid  exaltation  of  character  and  of  feeling  —  a 
sort  of  demoniacal  sublimity,  not  without  some  traits  of 
the  ruined  Archangel.  He  is  haunted  almost  perpetually 
with  the  image  of  a  being  feeding  and  fed  upon  by  vio- 
lent passions,  and  the  recollections  of  the  catastrophes 
they  have  occasioned :  And,  though  worn  out  by  their 
past  indulgence,  unable  to  sustain  the  burden  of  an  ex- 
istence which  they  do  not  continue  to  animate :  —  ftdl  of 
pride,  and  revenge,  and  obduracy  —  disdaining  life  and 
death,  and  mankind  and  himself —  and  trampling,  in 
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his  scorn,  not  only  upon  the  falsehood  and  formality 
of  polished  life,  but  upon  its  tame  virtues  and  slavish 
devotion:  Yet  envying,  by  fits,  .the  very  beings  he 
despises,  and  melting  into  mere  softness  and  compassion, 
when  the  helplessness  of  childhood  or  the  fiiilty  of 
vroman  make  an  appeal  to  his  generosity.  Such  is  the 
person  with  whom  we  are  called  upon  almost  exclusively 
to  sympathise  in  all  the  greater  productions  of  this  dis- 
tinguished writer :  —  In  Childe  Harold  —  in  the  Corsair 
—  In  Lara  —  in  the  Siege  of  Corinth  —  in  Parisina,  and 
in  most  of  the  smaller  pieces. 

It  is  impossible  to  represent  such  a  character  better 
than  Lord  Byron  has  done  in  all  these  productions — 
or  indeed  to  represent  any  thing  more  terrible  in  its 
anger,  or  more  attractive  in  its  relenting.  In  point  of 
.  effect,  we  readily  admit,  that  no  one  character  can  be 
more  poetical  or  impressive :  —  But  it  is  really  too  much 
to  find  the  scene  perpetually  filled  by  one  character  — 
not  only  in  all  the  acts  of  each  several  drama,  but  in  all 
the  different  dramas  of  the  series ;  —  and,  grand  and  im- 
pressive  as  it  is,  we  feel  at  last  that  these  very  qualities 
make  some  relief  more  indispensable,  and  oppress  the 
spirits  of  ordinary  mortals  with  too  deep  an  impression 
of  awe  and  repulsion.  There  is  too  much  guilt,  in  short, 
and  too  much  gloom,  in  the  leading  character ;  —  and 
though  it  be  a  fine  thing  to  gaze,  now  and  then,  on 
stormy  seas,  and  thunder-shaken  mountains,  we  should 
prefer  passing  our  days  in  sheltered  valleys,  and  by  the 
murmur  of  cahner  waters. 

We  are  aware  that  these  metaphors  may  be  turned 
against  us  —  and  that,  without  metaphor,  it  may  be  said 
that  men  do  not  pass  their  days  in  reading  poetry  —  and 
that,  as  they  may  look  into  Lord  Byron  only  about  as 
often  as  they  look  abroad  upon  tempests,  they  have  no 
more  reason  to  complain  of  him  for  being  grand  and 
gloomy,  than  to  complain  of  the  same  qualities  in  the 
glaciers  and  volcanoes  which  they  go  so  far  to  visit. 
Painters,  too,  it  may  be  said,  have  often  gained  great 
reputation  by  their  representations  of  tigers  and  other 
ferocious  animals,  or  of  caverns  and  banditti  —  and  poets 
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should  he  allowed,  without  reproach,  to  indulge  in  ana- 
logous exercises.  We  are  far  from  thinking  that  there  is 
no  weight  in  these  considerations;  and  feel  how  plausibly 
it  may  be  said,  that  we  have  no  better  reason  for  a  great 
part  of  our  complaint,  than  that  an  author,  to  whom  we  are 
already  very  greatly  indebted,  has  chosen  rather  to  please 
himself,  than  us,  in  the  use  he  makes  of  his  talents. 

This,  no  doubt,  seems  both  unreasonable  and  ungrate- 
ful :  But  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  a  public  benefactor 
becomes  a  debtor  to  the  public ;  and  is,  in  some  degree, 
responsible  for  the  employment  of  those  gifts  which  seem 
to  be  conferred  upon  him,  not  merely  for  his  own  de^ 
light,  but  for  the  delight  and  improvement  of  his  fellows 
through  all  generations.  Independent  of  this,  however, 
we  think  there  is  a  reply  to  the  apology.  A  great  living 
poet  is  not  like  a  distant  volcano,  or  an  occasional  tem- 
pest. He  is  a  volcano  in  the  heart  of  our  land,  and  a 
cloud  that  hangs  over  our  dwellings ;  and  we  have  some 
reason  to  complain,  if,  instead  of  genial  warmth  and  grate- 
ful shade,  he  voluntarily  darkens  and  inflames  our  atmo- 
sphere with  perpetual  fiery  explosions  and  pitchy  vapours- 
Lord  Byron's  poetry,  in  short,  is  too  attractive  and  too 
fiimous  to  lie  dormant  or  inoperative ;  and,  therefore,  if 
it  produce  any  painful  or  pernicious  effects,  there  will  be 
murmurs,  and  ought  to  be  suggestions  of  alteration.  Now, 
though  an  artist  may  draw  fighting  tigers  and  himgry 
lions  in  as  lively  and  natural  a  way  as  he  can,  without 
"giving  any  encouragement  to  human  ferocity,  or  even 
much  alarm  to  human  fear,  the  case  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent, when  a  poet  represents  men  with  tiger-like  dispo- 
sitions:—  and  yet  more  so,  when  he  exhausts  the  re- 
sources of  his  genius  to  make  this  terrible  being  inter- 
esting and  attractive,  and  to  represent  aU  the  lofty  virtues 
as  the  natural  allies  of  his  ferocity.  It  is  still  worse  when 
he  proceeds  to  show,  that  all  these  precious  gifts  of  daunt- 
less courage,  strong  affection,  and  high  imagination,  are 
not  only  akin  to  guilt,  but  the  parents  of  misery ;  —  and 
that  those  only  have  any  chance  of  tranquillity  or  happi- 
ness in  this  world,  whom  it  is  the  object  of  his  poetry  to 
make  us  shun  and  despise. 
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These,  it  appears  to  us,  are  not  merely  errors  in  taste, 
but  perversions  of  morality ;  and,  as  a  great  poet  is  ne- 
cessarily a  moral  teacher,  and  gives  forth  his  ethical 
lessons,  in  general,  with  far  more  effect  and  authority 
than  any  of  his  graver  brethren,  he  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  the  censures  reserved  for  those  who  turn  the  means 
of  improvement  to  purposes  of  corruption. 

It  may  no  doubt  be  said,  that  poetry  in  general  tends 
less  to  the  useful  than  the  splendid  qualities  of  our  na^ 
ture  —  that  a  character  poetically  good  has  long  been 
distinguished  from  one  that  is  morally  so  —  and  that, 
ever  since  the  time  of  Achilles,  our  sympathies,  on  such 
occasions,  have  been  chiefly  engrossed  by  persons  whose 
deportment  is  by  no  means  exemplary;  and  who  in 
many  points  approach  to  the  temperament  of  Lord 
Byron's  ideal  hero.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  sug- 
gestion also.  But  other  poets,  in  iihe  first  place,  do  not 
allow  their  favourites  so  outrageous  a  monopoly  of  the 
glory  and  interest  of  the  piece  —  and  sin  less  therefore 
against  the  laws  either  of  poetical  or  distributive  justice. 
In  the  second  place,  their  heroes  are  not,  generally,  either 
so  bad  or  so  good  as  Lord  Byron's  —  and  do  not  indeed 
very  much  exceed  the  standard  of  Iruth  and  nature,  in 
either  of  the  extremes.  His,  however,  are  as  monstrous 
and  unnatural  as  centaurs,  and  hippogriffs  —  and  must 
ever  figure  in  the  eye  of  sober  reason  as  so  many  bright 
and  hateful  impossibilities.  But  the  most  important  dis- 
tinction is,  that  the  other  poets  who  deal  in  peccant  heroes; 
neither  feel  nor  express  that  ardent  affection  for  them, 
which  is  visible  in  the  whole  of  this  author  s  delinea- 
tions ;  but  merely  make  use  of  them  as  necessary  agents 
in  the  extraordinary  adventures  they  have  to  detail,  and 
persons  whose  mingled  vices  and  virtues  are  requisite  to 
bring  about  the  catastrophe  of  their  story.  In  Lord 
Byron,  however,  the  interest  of  the  story,  where  there 
happens  to  be  one,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  is  uni- 
formly postponed  to  that  of  the  character  itself — into 
which  he  enters  so  deeply,  and  with  so  extraordinary  a 
fondness,  that  he  generally  continues  to  speak  in  its  lan- 
guage, after  it  has  been  dismissed  from  the  stage ;  and 
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to  inculcate,  on  his  own  authority,  the  same  sentiments 
which  had  been  previously  recommended  by  its  example. 
We  do  not  consider  it  as  unfair,  therefore,  to  say  that 
Lord  Byron  appears  to  us  to  be  the  zealous  apostle  of  a 
certain  fierce  and  magnificent  misanthropy  ;  which  has 
already  saddened  his  poetry  with  too  deep  a  shade,  and 
not  only  led  to  a  great  misapplication  of  great  talents, 
but  contributed  to  render  popular  some  very  false  esti- 
mates of  the  constituents  of  human  happiness  and  merit. 
It  is  irksome,  however,  to  dwell  upon  observations  so 
general  —  and  we  shall  probably  have  better  means  of 
illustrating  these  remarks,  if  they  are  really  well  founded, 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  particular  publications  by 
which  they  have  now  been  suggested. 

We  had  the  good  fortune,  we  believe,  to  be  among  the 
first  who  proclaimed  the  risiug  of  a  new  luminary,  on 
the  appearance  of  Childe  Harold  on  the  poetical  horizon, 
—  and  we  pursued  his  course  with  due  attention  through 
several  of  the  constellations.  If  we  have  lately  omitted 
to  record  his  progress  with  the  same  accuracy,  it  is  by  no 
means  because  we  have  regarded  it  with  more  indifier- 
ence,  or  supposed  that  it  would  be  less  interesting  to  the 
public  —  but  because  it  was  so  extremely  conspicuous  as 
no  longer  to  require  the  notices  of  an  official  observer. 
In  general,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary,  nor  indeed 
quite  fair,  to  oppress  our  readers  with  an  account  of 
works,  which  are  as  well  known  to  them  as  to  ourselves ; 
or  with  a  repetition  of  sentiments  in  which  all  the  world 
is  agreed.  Wherever  a  work,  therefore,  is  very  popular, 
and  where  the  general  opinion  of  its  merits  appears  to  be 
substantially  right,  we  think  ourselves  at  liberty  to  leave 
it  out  of  our  chronicle,  without  incurring  the  censure  of 
neglect  or  inattention.  A  very  rigorous  application  of 
this  maxim  might  have  saved  our  readers  the  trouble  of 
reading  what  we  now  write  —  and,  we  confess  the  truth, 
we  write  it  rather  to  gratiJfy  ourselves,  than  with  the 
hope  of  giving  them  much  information.  At  the  same 
time,  some  short  notice  of  the  progress  of  such  a  writer 
ought,  perhaps,  to  appear  in  his  contemporary  journals, 
as  a  tribute  due  to  his  eminence ;  —  and  a  zealous  critic 
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can  scarcely  set  about  examining  the  merits  of  any  work, 
or  the  nature  of  its  reception  by  the  public,  without 
speedily  discovering  very  urgent  cause  for  his  admoni- 
tions, both  to  the  author  and  his  admirers. 

Our  last  particular  accoimt  was  of  the  Corsair ;  —  and 
though  from  that  time  to  the  publication  of  the  pieces, 
the  titles  of  which  we  have  prefixed,  the  noble  author 
has  produced  as  much  poetry  as  would  have  made  the 
fortune  of  any  other  person,  we  can  afford  to  take  but 
little  notice  of  those  intermediate  performances ;  which 
have  already  passed  their  ordeal  with  this  generation, 
and  are  fairly  committed  to  the  final  judgment  of  pos- 
terity. Some  slight  reference  to  them,  however,  may  be 
proper,  both  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  author's  views, 
and  the  history  of  his  fame. 

Lara  was  obviously  the  sequel  of  the  Corsair — and 
maintained,  in  general,  the  same  tone  of  deep  interest, 
and  lofty  feeling ;  —  though  the  disappearance  of  Medora 
from  the  scene  deprives  it  of  the  eiSanting  sweetness, 
by  which  its  terrors  were  there  redeemed,  and  makes  the 
hero  on  the  whole  less  captivating.  The  character  of 
Lara,  too,  is  rather  too  laboriously  finished,  and  his  noc- 
turnal encounter  with  the  apparition  is  worked  up  too 
ostentatiously.  There  is  infinite  beauty  in  the  sketch 
of  the  dark  page  —  and  in  many  of  the  moral  or  general 
reflections  which  are  interspersed  with  the  narrative. 
The  death  of  Lara,  however,  is  by  far  the  finest  passage 
in  the  poem,  and  is  fiilly  equal  to  anything  else  which 
the  author  has  ever  written.  Though  it  is  not  imder 
our  immediate  cognisance,  we  cannot  resist  the  tempta^ 
tion  of  transcribing  the  greater  part  of  the  passage  —  in 
which  the  physical  horror  of  the  event,  though  described 
with  a  terrible  force  and  fideUty,  is  both  reUeved  dnd  en- 
hanced by  the  beautiful  pictures  of  mental  energy  and 
redeeming  affection  with  which  it  is  combined.  Our 
readers  will  recollect,  that  this  gloomy  and  daring  chief 
was  mortally  woimded  in  battle,  and  led  out  of  it,  almost 
insensible,  by  that  sad  and  lovely  page,  whom  no  danger 
could  ever  separate  from  his  side.  On  his  retreat, 
slaughter   and   desolation  fall  on  his  disheartened   fol- 
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lowers ;  and  the  poet  turns  from  the  scene  of  disorder  — 

*'  Beneath  a  lime,  remoter  from  the  scene, 
Where  but  for  him  that  strife  had  never  been, 
A  breathing  but  devoted  warrior  lay : 
Twas  Lara  bleeding  fast  from  life  away  ! 
His  follower  once,  and  now  his  only  guide, 
Kneels  Kaled  watchful  o*er  his  welling  side. 
And  with  his  scarf  would  staunch  the  tides  that  rush, 
With  each  convulsion,  in  a  blacker  gush ; 
And  then,  as  his  faint  breathing  waxes  low. 
In  feebler,  not  less  £ettal  tricklings  flow : 
He  scarce  can  speak ;  but  motions  him  ^tis  vain. 
And  merely  adds  another  throb  to  pain. 
He  clasps  the  hand  that  pang  which  would  assuage. 
And  sadly  smiles  his  thanks  to  that  dark  page  ; 
Who  nothing  fears,  nor  feels,  nor  heeds,  nor  sees. 
Save  that  damp  brow  which  rests  upon  his  knees  ; 
Save  that  pale  aspect,  where  the  eye,  though  dim. 
Held  all  the  light  that  shone  on  earth  for  him. 

'*The  foe  arrives,  who  long  had  searched  the  field. 
Their  triumph  nought  till  Lara  too  should  yield ; 
They  would  remove  him ;  but  they  see  'twere  vain. 
And  he  regards  them  with  a  calm  disdain, 
That  rose  to  reconcile  him  with  his  fate. 
And  that  escape  to  death  from  living  hate  : 
And  Otho  comes,  and  leaping  from  his  steed. 
Looks  on  the  bleeding  foe  that  made  him  bleed. 
And  questions  of  his  state :  he  answers  not ; 
Scarce  glances  on  him  as  on  one  forgot. 
And  turns  to  Kaled :  —  each  remaining  word. 
They  understood  not,  if  distinctly  heard ; 
His  dying  tones  are  in  that  other  tongue, 
To  which  some  strange  remembrance  wildly  clung/*  &c. 

Their  words  though  feint  were  many  —  from  the  tone 

Their  import  those  who  heard  could  judge  alone ; 

From  this,  you  might  have  deem*d  young  Kaled  s  death 

More  near  than  Lara's,  by  his  voice  and  breath ; 

So  sad,  so  deep,  and  hesitating  broke 

The  accents  his  scarce-moving  pale  lips  spoke  ; 

But  Lara's  voice  though  low,  at  first  was  clear 

And  calm,  till  murm'ring  death  gasp'd  hoarsely  near  : 

But  from  his  visage  little  could  we  guess, 

So  unrepentant,  dark,  and  passionless, 

Save  that  when  struggling  nearer  to  his  last. 

Upon  that  page  his  eye  was  kindly  cast ; 

And  once  as  Kaled's  answ  nng  accents  ceast, 

Rose  Lara's  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  East. — 
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"  But  gasping  heav'd  the  breath  that  Lara  drew. 
And  dull  the  film  along  his  dim  eye  grew ; 
His  limbs  stretch'd  fluttering,  and  his  head  dropped  o*er 
The  weak,  jet  still  untiring  knee  that  bore  ! 
He  pressed  the  hand  he  held  upon  his  heart — 
It  beats  no  more !  but  Kaled  will  not  part 
With  the  cold  grasp !  but  feels,  and  feels  in  vain, 
For  that  faint  throb  which  answers  not  again. 
'  It  beats  ! '    Away,  thou  dreamer !  he  is  gone ! 
It  once  was  Lara  which  thou  look'st  upon. 

"  He  gaz*d,  as  if  not  yet  had  pass'd  away 
The  haughty  spirit  of  that  humble  clay ; 
And  those  around  have  rous'd  him  from  his  trance, 
But  cannot  tear  from  thence  his  fixed  glance ; 
And  when,  in  raising  him  from  where  he  bore 
Within  his  arms  the  form  that  felt  no  more, 
He  saw  the  head  his  breast  would  still  sustain. 
Roll  down,  like  earth  to  earth,  upon  the  plain  ! 
He  did  not  dash  himself  thereby ;  nor  tear 
The  glossy  tendrils  of  his  raven  hair. 
But  strove  to  stand  and  gaze ;  but  reel'd  and  fell. 
Scarce  breathing  more  than  that  he  lov*d  so  well ! 
Than  that  He  lov'd !     Oh  I  never  yet  beneath 
The  breast  of  Man  such  trusty  love  may  breathe- 
That  trying  moment  hath  at  once  reveal  'd 
The  secret,  long  and  yet  but  haif-conceal'd ; 
In  baring  to  revive  that  lifeless  breast. 
Its  grief  seemed  ended,  but  the  sex  confest ! 
And  life  returned,  and  Ealed  felt  np  shame — 
What  now  to  her  was  Womanhood  or  Fame  ?  " 

We  must  stop  here; — but  the  whole  sequel  of  the 
poem  is  written  with  equal  vigour  and  feeling ;  and  may 
be  put  in  competition  with  any  thing  that  poetry  has 
ever  produced,  in  point  either  of  pathos  or  energy. 

The  Siege  of  Corinth  is  next  in  the  order  of  time  ; 
and  though  written,  perhaps,  with  too  visible  a  striving 
after  effect,  and  not  very  well  harmonised  in  all  its  parts, 
we  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  magnificent  composition. 
There  is  less  misanthropy  in  it  than  in  any  of  the  rest ; 
and  the  mterest  is  made  up  of  alternate  representations 
of  soft  and  solemn  scenes  and  emotions  —  and  of  the 
tumult,  and  terrors,  and  intoxication  of  war.  These  op- 
posite pictures  are  perhaps  too  violently  contrasted,  and, 
in  some  parts,  too  harshly  coloured;  but  they  are  in 
general   exquisitely   designed,   and   executed   with   the 
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utmost  spirit  and  energy.  What,  for  instance,  can  be 
finer  than  the  following  night-piece  t  The  renegade  had 
left  his  tent  in  moody  musing,  the  night  before  the  final 
assault  on  the  Christian  walls. 

'*  'Tis  midnight!  On  the  mountain's  brown 
The  cold  round  moon  shines  deeply  down ; 
Blue  roll  the  waters ;  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high. 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light, 
So  wildly,  spiritually  bright ; 
Who  ever  gaz'd  upon  them  shining. 
And  tum'd  to  earth  without  repining. 
Nor  wish'd  for  wings  to  flee  away, 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  ? 
The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there, 
Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air ; 
And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook, 
But  murmur 'd  meekly  as  the  brook. 
The  winds  were  pillow'd  on  the  waves ; 
The  banners  droop'd  along  their  staves. 
And,  as  they  fell  around  diem  furling. 
Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curling ; 
And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke, 
Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke. 
Save  where  the  steed  neigh 'd  oft  and  shrill, 
And  echo  answer'd  from  the  hill. 
And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 
Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coiast. 
As  rose  the  Muezzin's  voice  in  air 
In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer." — 

The  transition  to  the  hustle  and  fiiry  of  the  morning 
muster,  as  well  as  the  moving  picture  of  the  barbaric 
host,  is  equally  admirable. 

<*  The  night  is  past,  and  shines  the  sun 
As  if  that  mom  were  a  jocund  one. 
Lightly  and  brightly  breaks  away 
The  Morning  from  her  mantle  grey, 
And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a  sultry  day  I 
Hark  to  the  trump,  and  the  drum, 
And  the  mouinful  sound  of  the  barb'rous  horn, 
And  the  flap  of  the  banners,  that  flit  as  they're  borne, 
And  the  neigh  of  the  steed,  and  the  multitude's  hum, 
And  the  clash,  and  the  shout,  '  They  oome,  they  come !  * 
The  horsetails  are  pluck'd  from  the  ground,  and  the  sword 
From  its  sheath !  and  they  form — ^and  but  wait  for  the  word. 
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The  Bteeds  are  all  bridled,  and  snort  to  the  rein ; 

Cury'd  is  each  neck,  and  flowing  each  mane ; 

White  is  the  foam  of  their  champ  on  the  bit : 

The  spears  are  uplifted ;  the  matches  are  lit ; 

The  cannon  are  pointed,  and  ready  to  roar, 

And  crash  the  irall  they  have  crumbled  before ! 

Forms  in  his  phalanx  each  Janizar ; 

Alp  at  their  head ;  his  right  arm  is  bare ; 

So  is  the  blade  of  his  scimitar  f 

The  khan  and  the  pachas  are  all  at  their  post ; 

The  Tizier  himself  at  the  head  of  the  host. 

When  the  culverin^s  signal  is  fir'd,  then  on ! 

Leave  not  in  Corinth  a  living  one — 

A  priest  at  her  altars,  a  chief  in  her  halls, 

A  hearth  in  her  mansions,  a  stone  on  her  walls  I 

God  and  the  Prophet!— Alia  Hu ! 

Up  to  the  skies  with  that  wild  halloo ! 

''As  the  wolves,  that  headlong  go 
On  the  stately  buffalo. 
Though  with  fiery  eyes  and  angiy  roar, 
And  hoo&  that  stamp,  and  horns  that  gore, 
He  tramples  on  earth,  or  tosses  on  high 
The  foremost,  who  rush  on  his  strengdi  but  to  die : 
Thus  against  the  wall  they  went, 
Thus  the  first  were  backward  bent ! 
Many  a  bosom,  sheath'd  in  brass. 
Strewed  the  earth  like  broken  glass. 
Shivered  by  the  shot,  that  tore 
The  ground  whereon  they  mov*d  no  more : 
Even  as  they  fell,  in  files  they  lay, 
Like  the  mower^s  grass  at  the  close  of  day, 
When  his  work  is  done  on  the  levell'd  plain ; 
Such  was  the  Ml  of  the  foremost  slain ! 
As  the  spring-tides,  with  heavy  plash. 
From  the  cliffs  invading  dash 
Huge  fragments,  sapped  by  the  ceaseless  flow, 
Till  white  and  thundering  down  they  go,  — 
Like  the  avalanche's  snow 
On  the  Alpine  vales  below ; 
Thus  at  length,  outbreath*d  and  worn, 
Corinth's  sons  were  downward  borne 
By  the  long,  and  oft  renew*d 
Charge  of  die  Moslem  multitude ! 
In  finnness  they  stood,  and  in  masses  they  fell, 
Heap'd,  by  the  host  of  the  infidel, 
Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot : 
Nothing  there,  save  death,  was  mute ; 
Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  flash,  and  cry 
For  quarter,  or  for  victoiy  f 
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But  the  rampart  is  won,  and  the  spoil  begun, 

And  ail  but  the  after-carnage  done. 

Shriller  shrieks  now  mingling  come 

From  within  the  plundered  dome  : 

Hark  to  the  haste  of  flying  feet ! 

That  splash  in  the  blood  of  the  slippery  street !  ** 

Parisina  is  of  a  different  character.  There  is  no 
tumult  or  stir  in  this  piece.  It  is  all  sadness,  and  pity, 
and  terror.  The  story  is  told  in  half  a  sentence.  The 
Prince  of  Este  has  married  a  lady  who  was  originally 
destined  for  his  favourite  natural  son.  He  discovers  a 
criminal  attachment  between  them ;  and  puts  the  issue 
and  the  invader  of  his  bed  to  death,  before  the  face  of 
his  unhappy  paramour.  There  is  too  much  of  horror, 
perhaps,  in  the  circumstances ;  but  the  writing  is  beau- 
tiful throughout ;  and  the  whole  wrapped  in  a  rich  and 
redundant  veil  of  poetry,  where  every  thing  breathes  the 
pure  essence  of  genius  and  sensibility.  The  opening 
verses,  though  soft  and  voluptuous,  are  tinged  with  the 
same  shade  of  sorrow  which  gives  its  character  and 
harmony  to  the  whole  poem. 

"  It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs, 
The  nightingale*s  high  note  is  heard ; 
It  is  the  hour  when  lovers'  vows 
Seem  sweet  in  every  whisper'd  word  ; 
And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near, 
Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear ! 
Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet ; 
And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met. 
And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue. 
And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  hue, 
And  in  the  heaven  that  clear  obscure, 
So  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure, 
Which  follows  the  decline  of  day, 
As  twOight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away. 
But  it  is  not  to  list  to  the  waterfiEdl 
That  Parisina  leaves  her  hall,"  &c, 

'*  With  many  a  lingering  look  they  leave 
The  spot  of  guilty  gladness  past ! 
And  tnough  they  hope  and  vow,  they  grieve, 
As  if  that  parting  were  the  last. 
The  frequent  sigh-— the  long  embrace  — 
The  lip  that  there  would  cUng  for  ever, 
While  gleams  on  Parisina's  &ce 
The  heaven  she  fears  will  not  forgive  her ! 
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As  if  each  calmly  conscious  star 
Beheld  her  frailty  from  afiur." 

The  arraignment  and  condemnation  of  the  guilty  pair, 
with  the  bold,  high-toned,  and  yet  temperate  defence  of 
the  son,  are  managed  with  admirable  talent;    and  yet 
are  less  touching  than  the  mute  despair  of  the  fistUen 
beauty,  who  stands  in  speechless  agony  beside  him. 

"  Those  lids  o'er  which  the  violet  vein  — 
Wandering,  leaves  a  tender  stain, 
Shininff  through  the  smoothest  white 
That  e  er  did  softest  kiss  invite  — 
Now  seem'd  with  hot  and  livid  glow 
To  press,  not  shade,  the  orbs  below ; 
Which  glance  so  heavily,  and  fill, 
As  tear  on  tear  grows  gathering  still. — 

*'  Nor  once  did  those  sweet  eyelids  close. 
Or  shade  the  glance  o'er  which  they  rose. 
But  round  their  orbs  of  deepest  blue 
The  circling  white  dilated  grew  — 
And  there  with  glassy  gaze  she  stood 
As  ice  were  in  her  curdled  blood  ; 
But  every  now  and  then  a  tear 
So  large  and  slowly  gathered,  slid 
From  the  long  dark  fringe  of  that  fair  lid, 
It  was  a  thing  to  see,  not  hear ! 
To  speak  she  thought — the  imperfect  note 
Was  chok*d  within  her  swelling  throat. 
Yet  seem'd  in  that  low  hollow  groan 
Her  whole  heart  gushing  in  the  tone. 
It  ceased  —  again  she  thought  to  speak, 
Then  burst  her  voice  in  one  long  shriek. 
And  to  the  earth  she  fell,  like  stone 
Or  statue  from  its  base  overthrown." 


The  grand  part  of  this  poem,  however,  is  that  which 
describes  the  execution  of  the  rival  son,  and  in  which, 
though  there  is  no  pomp,  either  of  language  or  of  senti- 
ment, and  every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  is  conceived 
and  expressed  with  studied  simplicity  and  directness, 
there  is  a  spirit  of  pathos  and  poetry  to  which  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  many  parallels. 

"  The  convent  bells  are  ringing ! 
But  mournfully  and  slow ; 
In  the  grey  square  turret  swinging 
With  a  deep  sound  to  and  fro  ! 
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Heavily  to  the  heart  they  go  [ 

Hark  !  the  hymn  is  singing  !  -r- 
The  song  for  the  dead  below, 

Or  the  living  who  shortly  shall  be  so ! 
For  a  departing  Being's  soul 
The  deaUi-hymn  peals  and  the  hollow  bells  knoll : 
'  He  is  near  his  mortal  goal ; 
Kneeling  at  the  Friar's  knee ; 
Sad  to  hear  —  and  piteous  to  see !  — 
Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground. 
With  the  block  before  and  the  guards  around  — 
While  the  crowd  in  a  speechless  circle  gather 
To  see  the  Son  ML  by  the  doom  of  the  Father ! 

"  It  is  a  lovely  hour  as  yet 
Before  the  summer  sun  shall  set, 
Which  rose  upon  that  heavy  day, 
And  mock'd  it  with  his  steadiest  ray ; 
And  his  evening  beams  are  shed 
Full  on  Hugo's  fated-head ! 
As  his  last  confession  pouring 
To  the  monk,  his  doom  deploring 
In  penitential  holiness, 
He  bends  to  hear  his  accents  bless 
With  absolution,  such  as  may 
Wipe  our  mortal  stains  away  I 
That  high  sun  on  his  head  did  glisten ! 
As  he  there  did  bow  and  listen !  — 
And  the  rings  of  chesnut  hair 
Curled  half  down  his  neck  so  bare ; 
But  bri^ter  still  the  beam  was  thrown 
Upon  the  axe  which  near  him  shone 
With  a  clear  and  ghastly  glitter  !■       « 
Oh !  that  parting  hour  was  bitter  ! 
Even  the  stem  stood  chill'd  with  awe : 
Dark  the  crime  and  just  the  law  — » 
Yet  they  shudder'd  as  they  saw. 

"The  parting  prayers  are  said  and  over 
Of  that  fiilse  son  —  and  daring  lover ! 
His  beads  and  sins  are  all  recounted ; 
His  hours  to  their  last  minute  mounted  — 
His  mantling  cloak  before  was  stripped, 
His  bright  brown  locks  must  now  be  clipp'd ! 
Tis  done  —  all  closely  are  they  shorn  — 
The  vest  which  till  this  moment  worn  — 
The  scarf  which  Parisina  gave  — 
Must  not  adorn  him  to  the  grave. 
Even  that  must  now  be  thrown  aside. 
And  o'er  his  eyes  the  kerchief  tied ; 
But  no — that  last  indignity 
Shall  ne'er  approach  his  haughty  eye. 
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•  No  !  — yours  my*  forfeit  blood  and  breath  — 
These  hands  are  chain'd  —  but  let  me  die 
At  leeist  with  an  unshackled  eye  — 
Strike !' —  and  as  the  word  he  said, 
Upon  the  block  he  bow'd  his  head ; 
These  the  last  accents  Hugo  spoke  : 
'  Strike !'  —  and  flashing  fell  the  stroke !  — 
Eoird  the  head  —  and,  gushing,  sunk 
Back  the  stain'd  and  heaving  trunk. 
In  the  dust,  —  which  each  deep  vein 
Slak'd  with  its  ensanguin'd  rain ! 
Bis  eyes  and  lips  a  moment  quiver, 
Convuls'd  and  quick —  then  fix  for  ever." 

Of  the  Hebrew  Melodies  —  the  Ode  to  Napoleon,  and 
some  other  smaller  pieces  that  appeared  about  the  same 
time,  we  shall  not  now  stop  to  say  anything.  They  are 
obviously  inferior  to  the  works  we  have  been  noticing, 
and  are  about  to  notice,  both  in  general  interest,  and  in 
power  of  poetry  —  though  some  of  them,  and  the  Hebrew 
Melodies  especially,  display  a  skill  in  versification,  and  a 
mastery  in  diction,  which  would  have  raised  an  inferior 
artist  to  the  very  summit  of  distinction. 

Of  the  verses  entitled  "  Fare  thee  well,"  —  and  some 
others  of  a  sunUar  character,  we  shaU  say  nothing  but 
that,  in  spite  of  their  beauty,  it  is  painful  to  read  them 
—  and  infinitely  to  be  regretted  that  they  should  have 
been  given  to  the  public.  It  would  be  a  piece  of  idle 
affectation  to  consider  them  as  mere  effusions  of  fancy, 
or  to  pretend  ignorance  of  the  subjects  to  which  they 
relate  —  and  with  the  knowledge  which  all  the  world 
has  of  these  subjects,  we  must  say,  that  not  even  the 
example  of  Lord  Byron  himself,  can  persuade  us  that 
they  are  fit  for  public  discussion.  We  come,  therefore, 
to  ^e  consideration  of  the  noble  author's  most  recent 
publications. 

The  most  considerable  of  these,  is  the  Third  Canto  of 
Childe  Harold ;  a  work  which  has  the  disadvantage  of 
all  contiimations,  in  admitting  of  little  absolute  novelty 
in  the  plan  of  the  work  or  Qie  cast  of  its  character,  and 
must,  besides,  remind  all  Lord  Byron's  readers  of  the 
extraordinary  effect  produced  by  the  sudden  blazing 
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forth  of  his  genius,  upon  their  first  introduction  to  that 
title.     In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  we  are  persuaded 
that  this  TMrd  Part  of  the  poem  will  not  he  pronounced 
inferior  to  either  of  the  former ;    and,  we  think,  will  pro- 
hahly  he  ranked  ahove  them  hy  those  who  have  been 
most  delighted  with  the  whole.      The  great  success  of 
this  singular  production,  indeed,  has  always  appeared  to 
us  an  extraordinary  proof  of  its  merits ;    for,  with  all  its 
genius,  it  does  not  belong  to  a  sort  of  poetry  that  rises 
easily  to  popularity. — It  has  no  story  or  action  —  very 
little  variety  of  character  —  and  a  great  deal  of  reason- 
ing  and  reflection  of  no  very  attractive  tenor.      It  is 
substantially  a  contemplative  and  ethical  work,  diversi- 
fied with  fine  description,  and  adorned  or  overshaded  by 
the  perpetual  presence  of  one  emphatic  person,  who  is 
sometimes  the  author,  and  sometimes  the  object,  of  the 
reflections  on  which  the  interest  is  chiefly  rested.     It 
required,  no  doubt,  great  force  of  writing,  and  a  decided 
tone  of  originahty  to  recommend  a  performance  of  this 
sort  so  powerfully  as  this  has   been   recommended  to 
pubUc  notice  and  admiration  —  and  those  high  charac 
teristics  belong  perhaps  still  more  eminently  to  the  part 
that  is  now  before  us,  than  to  any  of  the  former.     There 
is  the  same  stem  and  lofty  disdain  of  mankind,  and  their 
ordinary  pursuits  and  enjoyments ;  with  the  same  bright 
gaze  on  nature,  and  the  same  magic  power  of  giving 
interest  and  effect  to  his  delineations  —  but  mixed  up, 
we  think,  with  deeper  and  more  matured  reflections,  and 
a  more  intense  sensibility  to  all  that  is  grand  or  lovely 
in  the  external  world. — Harold,  in  short,  is  somewhat 
older  since  he  last  appeared  upon  the  scene  —  and  while 
the  vigour  of  his  intellect  has  been  confirmed,  and  his 
confidence  in  his  own  opinions  increased,  his  mind  has 
also  become  more  sensitive ;    and  his  misanthropy,  thus 
softened  over  by  habits  of  calmer  contemplation,  appears 
less  active  and  impatient,  even  although  more  deeply 
rooted  than  before.      Undoubtedly  the  finest  parts   of 
the  poem  before  us,  are  those  wMch  thus  embody  the 
weight  of  his  moral  sentiments;    or  disclose  the  lofty 
sympathy  which  binds  the  despiser  of  Man  to  the  glo- 
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rions  aspects  of  Nature.     It  is  in  these,  we  think,  that 
the   great    attractions  of   the  work   consist,    and  the 
strength  of  the  author's  genius  is  seen.     The  narrative 
and  mere  description  are  of  far  inferior  interest.     With 
reference  to  the  sentiments  and  opinions,  however,  which 
thus  give  its  distinguishing  character  to*  the  piece,  we 
must  say,   that  it  seems  no  longer  possible  to  ascribe 
them  to  the  ideal  person  whose  name  it  bears,  or  to  any 
other  than  the  author  himself. — Lord  Byron,  we  think, 
has  formerly   complained  of  those  who  identified  him 
with  his  hero,  or  supposed  that  Harold  was  but  the 
expositor  of  his  own  feelings  and  opinions; — and  in 
noticing  the  former  portions  of  the  work,  we  thought  it 
unbecoming  to  give  any  countenance  to  such  a  supposi- 
tion.— In   this  last  part,  however,   it  is  really  imprac- 
ticable to  distinguish  them. — Not  only  do  the  author 
and  his  hero  travel  and  reflect  together — but,  in  truth, 
we  scarcely  ever  have  any  distinct  intimation  to  which 
of  them  the  sentiments  so  energetically  expressed  are  to 
be  ascribed ;  and  in  those  which  are  unequivocally  given 
as  those  of  the  noble  author  himself,  there  is  the  very 
same  tone  of  misanthropy,  sadness,  and  scorn,  which  we 
were  formerly  willing  to  regard  as  a  part  of  the  assiuned 
costume  of  the  Childe.     We   are  fer  from  supposing, 
indeed,  that  Lord  Byron  would  disavow  any  of  these  sen- 
timents ;  and  though  there  are  some  which  we  must  ever 
think  it  most  unfortunate  to  entertain,  and  others  which 
it  appears  improper  to  have  published,  the  greater  part 
are  admirable,  and  cannot  be  perused  without  emotion, 
even  by  those  to  whom  they  may  appear  erroneous. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  burst  of  grand  poetry,  and 
lofty  and  impetuous  feeling,  in  which  the  author  speaks 
undisguisedly  in  his  own  person. 

**  Once  more  upon  the  waters  I  yet  once  more  I 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me,  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.     Welcome,  to  their  roar ! 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoever  it  lead ! 
Though  the  strain'd  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed. 
And  tibie  rent  canvass  fluttering  strew  the  gale, 
Still  must  I  on ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed. 
Flung  from  the  rock,  on  Ocean's  foam,  to  sail 
Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath  prevail. 
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*'  In  my  yoath  s  summer,  I  did  sing  of  One, 
The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind ; 
Again  I  seize  the  theme  then  hut  hegun. 
And  hear  it  with  me,  as  the  rushing  wind 
Bears  the  cloud  onwards..     In  that  tale  I  find 
The  furrows  of  long  thought,  and  dried-up  tears. 
Which,  ehbing,  leave  a  sterile  track  behind, 
O'er  which  all  heavily  the  journeying  years 
Plod  the  last  sands  of  life, — where  not  a  flower  appears. 

"  Since  my  young  days  of  passion — ^joy,  or  pain, 
Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a  string. 
And  both  may  jar.     It  may  be,  that  in  vain 
I  would  essay,  as  I  have  sung  to  sing. 
Yet,  though  a  dreary  strain,  to  this  I  cling ; 
So  that  it  wean  me  from  the  weary  dream 
Of  selfish  grief  or  gladness ! — so  it  fling 
Forgetfulness  around  me — it  shall  seem 
To  me,  though  to  none  else,  a  not  ungrateful  theme.** 

After  a  good  deal  more  in  the  same  stram,  he  pro- 
ceeds, 

"Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly  : — I  have  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly;  till  my  brain  became 
In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  overwrought, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame : 
And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to  tame. 
My  springs  of  life  were  poison'd." — 

"  Something  too  much  of  this : — but  now  'tis  past. 
And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seal ! 
Long  absent  Habold  re-appears  at  last." 

The  character  and  feelings  of  this  unjoyous  personage 
are  then  depicted  mth  great  force  and  fondness; — and 
at  last  he  is  placed  upon  the  plain  of  Waterloo. 

"  In  *  pride  of  place  *  where  late  the  Eagle  flew, 
Then  tore  wiUi  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain, 
Pierc'd  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations  through ! " — 

'*  Fit  retribution !     Gaul  may  champ  the  bit 
And  foam  in  fetters ; — but  is  Earth  more  firee  ? 
Did  nations  combat  to  make  One  submit ; 
Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  true  sovereignty  ? 
What  I  shall  reviving  Thraldom  again  be 
The  patch*d-up  idol  of  enlighten'd  days  ? 
Shall  we,  who  struck  the  Lion  down,  shall  we 
Pay  the  Wolf  homage  ?  " 


**  If  not,  o'er  one  fall  n  despot  boast  no  more  I 
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There  can  be  no  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  great- 
ness of  Lord  Byron's  genius  than  the  spirit  and  interest 
he  has  contrived  to  communicate  to  his  picture  of  the 
often-drawn  and  difficult  scene  of  the  breaking  up  from 
Brussels  before  the  great  battle.  It  is  a  trite  remark, 
that  poets  generally  fail  in  the  representation  of  great 
events,  when  the  interest  is  recent,  and  the  particulars 
are  consequently  clearly  and  commonly  known :  and  the 
reason  is  obvious:  For  as  it  is  the  object  of  poetry  to 
make  us  feel  for  distant  or  imaginary  occurrences  nearly 
as  strongly  as  if  they  were  present  and  real,  it  is  plain 
that  there  is  no  scope  for  her  enchantments,  where  the 
impressive  reality,  with  all  its  vast  preponderance  of 
interest,  is  already  before  us,  and  where  the  concern  we 
take  in  the  gazette  far  outgoes  any  emotion  that  can  be 
conjured  up  in  us  by  the  help  of  fine  descriptions.  It  is 
natural,  however,  for  the  sensitive  tribe  of  poets,  to  mis- 
take the  common  interest  which  they  then  share  with 
the  unpoetical  part  of  their  countrymen,  for  a  vocation 
to  versify;  and  so  they  proceed  to  pour  out  the  luke- 
warm distillations  of  their  phantasies  upon  the  imchecked 
effervescence  of  public  feeling !  All  our  bards,  accord- 
ingly, great  and  small,  and  of  all  sexes,  ages,  and  pro- 
fessions, from  Scott  and  Southey  down  to  hundreds 
without  names  or  additions,  have  adventured  upon  this 
theme — and  failed  in  the  management  of  it !  And  while 
they  yielded  to  the  patriotic  impulse,  as  if  they  had  all 
caught  the  inspiring  summons — 

"  Let  those  rhyme  now  who  never  rhym'd  before 
And  those  who  always  rhyme,  rhyme  now  the  more — " 

The  result  has  been,  that  scarcely  a  line  to  be  remem- 
bered had  been  produced  on  a  subject  which,  probably, 
was  thought,  of  itself,  a  secure  passport  to  immortality. 
It  required  some  courage  to  venture  on  a  theme  beset 
with  so  many  dangers,  and  deformed  with  the  wrecks  of 
so  many  former  adventurers ; — and  a  theme,  too,  which, 
in  its  general  conception,  appeared  alien  to  the  prevailing 
tone  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry.  See,  however,  with  what 
easy  strength  he  enters  upon  it,  and  with  how  much 
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grace  he  gradually  finds  his  way  back  to  his  own  pecu- 
liar vein  of  sentiment  and  diction. 

"  There  was  a  sound  of  reveliy  by  night ; 
And  Belgium*s  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry ;  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  £air  women  and  brave  men. 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ; 
But  hush !  hark !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell !  " 

**  Ah !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gath'ring  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blush*d  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings ;  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts ;  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne*er  might  be  repeated :  — who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
Since  upon  nights  so  sweet  such  awful  mom  could  rise  ? 

"  And  there  was  moimting  in  hot  haste :  the  steed, 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car. 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
And  the  deep  thunder,  peal  on  peal  aiar ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Housed  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star." 

"  And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
Dewy  with  Nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass  ! 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e*er  grieves. 
Over  the  unretuming  brave, — alas  I 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass, 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure !  when  this  fieiy  mass 
Of  living  valour  rolling  on  the  foe 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low.** 

After  some  brief  commemoration  of  the  worth  and 
valour  that  fell  in  that  bloody  field,  the  author  turns  -to 
the  many  hopeless  mourners  that  survive  to  lament  their 
extinction;  the  many  broken  hearted  families,  whose 
incurable  sorrow  is  enhanced  by  the  national  exultation 
that  still  points,  with  importunate  joy,  to  the  scene  of 
their  destruction.  There  is  a  richness  and  energy  in 
the  following  passage  which  is  peculiar  to  Lord  Byron, 
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among  all  modem  poets,  —  a  throng  of  glowing  images, 
poured  forth  at  once,  with  a  facility  and  profiision  which 
must  appear  mere  wasteftdness  to  more  economical  wri- 
ters, and  a  certain  negligence  and  harshness  of  diction, 
which  can  belong  only  to  an  author  who  is  oppressed 
with  the  exuberance  and  rapidity  of  his  conceptions. 

**  The  Archangers  trump,  not  Glory's,  must  awake 
Those  whom  they  thirst  for !  though  the  sound  of  Fame 
May  for  a  moment  soothe,  it  cannot  slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing ;  and  the  name  .      .  . 
So  honoured  hut  assumes  a  stronger,  hitterer  claim. 

r 

"  They  mourn,  hut  smile  at  length.;  andf  smiling,  mourn ! 
The  tree  will  wither  long  hefore  it  £eJ1  ; 
The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  he  torn ; 
The  roof-tree  sinks,  .hut  moulders  on  the  hall   ; 
In  massy  hoariness ;  the  ruin'd  wall 
Stands  when  its  wind- worn  hattlements  are  gone ; 
The  hars  survive  the  captive  they  enthral ; 
The  day  drags  through,  though  stoqns  k^ep  out  the  sun ; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on : 

"  Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 
In  every  fragment  multiplies ;  and  makes 
A  thousand  images  of  one  that  was, 
The  same,  and  still  the  more,  the  more  it  breaks ; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  do  which  not  forsakes, 
Living  in  shattered  guise,  and  still,  and  cold. 
And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow  aches. 
Yet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old. 
Showing  no  visible  sign,  —  for  such  things  are  untold." 

There  is  next  an  apostrophe  to  Napoleon,  graduating 
into  a  series  of  general  reflections,  expressed  with  infi- 
nite beauty  and  earnestness,  and  illustrated  by  another 
cluster  of  magical  images ;  —  but  breathing  the  very 
essence  of  misanthropical  disdain,  and  embodying  opinions 
which  we  conceive  not  to  be  less  erroneous  than  revolt- 
ing. After  noticing  the  strange  combination  of  grandeur 
and  littleness  which  seemed  to  form  the  character  of 
that  greatest  of  all  captains  and  conquerors,  the  author 
proceeds, — 

"  Yet  well  thy  soul  hath  brooked  the  turning  tide 
With  that  imtaught  innate  philosophy, 
Which,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride. 
Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 
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When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  hy, 
To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou  hast  smil'd 
With  a  sedate  aaid  all  enduring  eye  ;  — 
When  fortune  fled  her  spoil'd  and  favourite  child, 
He  stood  unhow'd  heneath  the  ills  upon  him  pird. 

Sager  than  in  thy  fortunes  :  For  in  them 
Ambition  steeVd'thee  on  too  far  to  show 
That  just  habitual  scorn  which  could  contenm 
Men  and  their  thoughts.     Twas  wise  to  feel ;  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  on  tiiy  lip  and  brow, 
And  spurn  the  instruments  thou  wert  to  use 
Till  they  were  tum*d  unto'  thine  overthrow : 
Tis  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose  !  — 
So  hath  it  proved  to  thee,  and  all  such  lot  who  choose. 

But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell, 

And  there  hath  been  thy  bane  1     There  is  a  fire 

And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 

In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 

Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire ; 

And,  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  evermore. 

Preys  upon'  high  adventure  ;  nor  can  tire 

Of  aught  but  rest ;  a  fever  at  the  core, 

Fatal  to  hun  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore. 

This  makes  jbhe  madmen,  who. have  made  men  mad 
By  their  contagion  ;  Conquerors  and  Kings, 
Founders  of  sects  oud  systems,  —  to  whom  add 
Sophists,  Bards,  Statesmen,  all  unquiet  things. 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul's  secret  springs, 
^  And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool ; 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable  1  what  stings 
Are  theirs  I     One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 

Which  would  unteach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine  or  rule. 

Their  breath  is  agitation ;  and  their  life, 

A  storm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at  last ; 

And  yet  so  nurs'd  and  bigoted  to  strife, 

That  should  their  days,  surviving  perils  past. 

Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 

With  sorrow  and  supineness,  and  so  die  ! 

Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 

With  its  own  flickering !  or  a  sword  laid  by 
Which  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  ingloriously. 

He  who  ascends  the  mountain-tops  shall  find 

The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow ; 

He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind. 

Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 

Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 

And  hx  heneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 

Round  him  are  icy  rocks  ;  and  loudly  blow 

Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head. 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  led." 
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This  is  splendidly  written,  no  doubt  —  but  we  trust  it 
is  not  true ;  and  as  it  is  delivered  with  much  more  than 
poetical  earnestness,  and  recurs,  indeed,  in  other  forms 
in  various  parts  of  the  volume,  we  must  really  be  allowed 
to  enter  our  dissent  somewhat  at  large.  With  regard 
to  conquerors,  we  wish  with  all  our  hearts  that  the  case 
were  as  noble  as  the  author  represents  it :  but  we  greatly 
fear  they  are  neither  half  so  unhappy,  nor  half  so  much 
hated  as  they  should  be.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
plain  enough  that  they  are  very  commonly  idolised  and 
admired,  even  by  those  on  whom  they  trample ;  and  we 
suspect,  moreover,  that  in  general  they  actually  pass  their 
time  rather  agreeably,  and  derive  considerable  satisfaction 
from  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  world.  From  Mace- 
donia's madman  to  the  Swede  —  from  Nimrod  to  Bona- 
parte, the  hunters  of  men  have  pursued  their  sport  with 
as  much  gaiety,  and  as  little  remorse,  as  the  hunters  of 
other  animals  —  and  have  lived  as  cheerily  in  their  days 
of  action,  and  as  comfortably  in  their  repose,  as  the  fol- 
lowers  of  better  pursuits.  For  this,  and  for  the  fame 
which  they  have  generally  enjoyed,  they  are  obviously 
indebted  to  the  great  interests  connected  with  their  em- 
ployment, and  the  mental  excitement  which  belongs  to 
its  hopes  and  hazards.  It  would  be  strange,  therefore, 
if  the  other  active,  but  more  innocent  spirits,  whom  Lord 
Byron  has  here  placed  in  the  same  predicament,  and  who 
share  all  their  sources  of  enjoyment,  without  the  guilt 
and  the  hardness  which  they  cannot  fail  of  contracting, 
should  be  more  miserable  or  more  unfriended  than  those 
splendid  curses  of  mankind :  —  And  it  would  be  passing 
strange  J  and  pitiful,  if  the  most  precious  gifts  of  Provi- 
dence should  produce  only  unhappiness,  and  mankind 
regard  with  hostility  their  greatest  benefiictors. 

We  do  not  believe  in  any  such  prodigies.  Great  vanity 
and  ambition  may  indeed  lead  to  feverish  and  restless 
eflforts  —  to  jealousies,  to  hate,  and  to  mortification  —  but 
these  are  only  their  effects  when  united  to  inferior  abilities. 
It  is  not  those,  in  short,  who  actually  surpass  mankind, 
that  are  unhappy ;  but  those  who  struggle  in  vain  to 
surpass  them :     And  this  moody  temper,  which  eats  into 
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itself  from  within,  and  provokes  fair  and  unfair  oppo- 
sition from  without,  is  generally  the  result  of  pretensions 
which  outgo  the  merits  by  which  they  are  supported  — 
and  disappointments,  that  may  be  clearly  traced,  npt  to 
the  excess  of  genius,  but  its  defect. 

It  will  be  found,  we  believe,  accordingly,  that  the 
master  spirits  of  their  age  have  always  escaped  the  un- 
happiness  which  is  here  supposed  to  be  the  inevitable  lot 
of  extraordinary  talents ;  and  that  this  strange  tax  upon 
genius  has  only  been  levied  from  those  who  held  the 
secondary  shares  of  it.  Men  of  truly  great  powers  of 
mind  have  generally  been  cheerful,  social,  and  indulgent ; 
while  a  tendency  to  sentimental  whining,  or  fierce  into- 
lerance, may  be  ranked  among  the  surest  symptoms  of 
little  souls  and  inferior  intellects.  In  the  whole  list  of 
our  English  poets,  we  can  only  remember  Shenstone 
and  Savage  —  two,  certainly,  of  the  lowest  —  who  were 
querulous  and  discontented.  Cowley,  indeed,  used  to 
call  himself  melancholy ;  —  but  he  was  not  in  earnest  ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  was  full  of  conceits  and  affectations ; 
and  has  nothing  to  make  us  proud  of  him.  Shakes- 
peare, the  greatest  of  them  all,  was  evidently  of  a  free 
and  joyous  temperament ;  —  and  so  was  Chaucer,  their 
common  master.  The  same  disposition  appears  to  have 
predominated  in  Fletcher,  Jonson,  and  their  great  con- 
temporaries. The  genius  of  Milton  partook  something 
of  the  austerity  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
of  the  controversies  in  which  he  was  involved,  but  even 
when  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  his  spirit 
seems  to  have  retained  its  serenity  as  well  as  its  dignity ; 
and  in  his  private  life,  as  well  as  in  his  poetry,  the  ma- 
jesty of  a  high  character  is  tempered  with  great  sweet- 
ness, genial  indulgences,  and  practical  wisdom.  In  the 
succeeding  age  our  poets  were  but  too  gay  ;  and  though 
we  forbear  to  speak  of  living  authors,  we  know  enough 
of  them  to  say  with  confidence,  that  to  be  miserable  or 
to  be  hated  is  not  now,  any  more  than  heretofore,  the 
common  lot  of  those  who  excel. 

If  this,  however,  be  the  case  with  poets,  confessedly 
the  most  irritable  and  fantastic  of  all  men  of  genius  — 
and  of  poets,  too,  bred  and  bom  in  the  gloomy  climate 
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of  England,  it  is  not  likely  that  those  who  have  surpassed 
their  fellows  in  other  ways,  or  in  other  regions,  have 
been  more  distinguished  for  unhappiness.  Were  Socrates 
and  Plato,  the  greatest  philosophers  of  antiquity,  remark- 
able for  unsocial  or  gloomy  tempers? — was  Bacon,  the 
greatest  in  modem  times? — was  Sir  Thomaa  More — or 
Erasmus — or  Hume — or  Voltaire? — was  Newton — or 
Fenelon  ? — was  Francis  I.— or  Henry  IV.,  the  paragon 
of  kings  and  conquerors? — wa9  Fox,  the  most  ardent, 
and,  in  the  vulgar  sense,  the  least  successful  of  states- 
men? These,  and  men  like  these,  are  undoubtedly  the 
lights  and  the  boast  of  the  world.  Yet  there  was  no 
alloy  of  misanthropy  or  gloom  in  their  genius.  They  did 
not  disdain  the  men  they  had  surpassed;  and  neither 
feared  nor  experienced  their  hostility.  Some  detractors 
they  might  have,  from  envy  or  misapprehension ;  but, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  prevailing  sentiments  in  respect 
to  them  have  always  been  those  of  gratitude  and  admi- 
ration ;  and  the  error  of  public  judgment,  where  it  has 
erred,  has  much  oftener  been  to  overrate  than  to  under- 
value the  merits  of  those  who  had  claims  on  their  good 
opinion.  On  the  whole,  we  are  far  from  thinkmg  that 
eminent  men  are  actually  happier  than  those  who  gUde 
through  life  in  peaceftQ  obscurity :  But  it  is  their  emi- 
nence, and  the  consequences  of  it,  rather  than  the  mental 
superiority  by  which  it  is  obtained,  that  interferes  with 
their  enjoyment.  Distinction,  however  won,  usually  leads 
to  a  passion  for  more  distinction ;  tod  is  apt  to  engage 
us  in  laborious  efforts  and  anxious  undertakings:  and 
those,  even  when  successftd,  seldom  repay,  in  our  judg- 
ment at  least,  the  ease,  the  leisure,  and  tranquillity,  of 
which  they  reqtdre  the  sacrifice :  but  it  really  passes  our 
imagination  to  conceive,  that  the  very  highest  degrees 
of  intellectual  vigour,  or  fancy,  or  sensibility,  shoidd  of 
themselves  be  productive  either  of  unhappiness  or  general 
dislike. 

Harold  and  his  poet  next  move  along  the  lovely 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  to  which,  and  all  their  associated 
emotions,  due  honour  is  paid  in  various  powerftd 
stanzas.     We  pass  on,  however,  to  the  still  more  at- 
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tractive  scenes  of  Switzerland.     The  opening  is  of  suit- 
able grandeur. 

"  But  these  recede.     Above  me  are  the  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowj  scalps, 
And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls, 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 
The  avalanche — the  thunderbolt  of  snow ! 
All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals, 
Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 
How  Earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man  below." 

On  this  magnificent  threshold,  the  poet  pauses,  to 
honour  the  patriot  field  of  Morat,  and  -the  sliiine  of  the 
priestess  of  Aventicum;  and  then,  in  congratulating 
himself  on  his  solitude,  once  more  moralises  his  song, 
with  something  of  an  apology  for  its  more  bitter  misan- 
thropies. 

**  To  fly  from,  need  not  be  to  hate,  mankind ; 
All  are  not  fit  with  them  to  stir  and  toil, 
Nor  is  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind 
Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  it  overboil 
In  tlie  hot  throng,"  &o. 

**  The  race  of  life  becomes  a  hopeless  flight 
To  those  that  walk  in  darkness ;  on  the  sea. 
The  boldest  steer  but  where  their  ports  invite, 
But  there  are  wanderers  o*er  Eternity 
Whose  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  anchored  ne^er  shall  be. 
Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone, 
And  love  Earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake  ? 
By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone, 
Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake, 
Which  feeds  it  as  a  mother  who  doth  make 
A  fedr  but  froward  infant  her  own  care. 
Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake." 

The  cliffs  of  Meillerie,  and  the  groves  of  Clarens,  of 
course  conjure  up  tiie  shade  of  Rousseau;  whom  he 
characterizes  very  strongly,  but  charitably,  in  several 
enchanting  stanzas; — one  or  two  of  which  we  shall  cite 
as  a  specimen  of  the  kindred  rapture  with  which  the 
Poet  here  honours  the  Apostle  of  Love. 

"  His  love  was  passion's  essence !     As  a  tree 
On  fire  by  lightning,  with  ethereal  flame 
Kindled  he  was,  and  blasted ;  for  to  be 
Thus,  and  enamoured,  were  in  him  the  same. 
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But  his  was  not  the  love  of  living  dame, 
Nor  of  the  dead  who  rise  upon  our  dreamci, 
But  of  ideal  beauty ;  which  became 
In  him  existence,  and  overflowing  teems 
Along  his  burning  page,  distempered  though  it  seems. 
This  breath'd  itself  to  life  in  Julie,  this 
Invested  her  with  all  that's  wild  and  sweet,"  &c. 

\*  Clarens !  sweet  Clarens,  birth-place  of  deep  Love ! 
Thine  air  is  the  young  breath  of  passionate  thought ! 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  Love ;  the  snows  above 
The  very  Glaciers  have  his  colours  caught, 
And  sun-set  into  rose-hues  sees  them  wrought 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly !    "The  rocks, 
The  permanent  crags,  tell  here  of  Love ;  who  sought 
In  them  a  refuge  from  the  worldly  shocks, 
Which  stir  and  sting  the  soul  with  hope  that  woos,  then  mocks. 

"  All  things  are  here  of  him ;  from  the  black  pines, 
Which  are  his  shade  on  high,  and  the  loud  roar 
Of  torrents,  where  he  listeneth,  to  the  vines 
Which  slope  his  green  path  downward  to  the  shore. 
Where  the  bow'd  waters  meet  him,  and  adore, 
Kissing  his  feet  with  murmurs ;  and  the  wood. 
The  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  all  hoar. 
But  light  leaves,  young  as  joy,  stands  where  it  stood. 
Offering  to  him,  and  lus,  a  populous  solitude.** 

Our  readers  may  think,  perhaps,  that  there  is  too 
much  sentiment  and  reflection  in  these  extracts;  and 
wish  for  the  relief  of  a  little  narrative  or  description: 
but  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  narrative  in  the  poem, 
and  that  all  the  descriptions  are  blended  vrith  the  ex- 
pression of  deep  emotion.  The  following  picture,  how- 
ever, of  an  evening  calm  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  we  think, 
must  please  even  the  lovers  of  pure  description — 

*'  Clear,  placid  Leman !  thy  contrasted  lake, 
With  the  wide  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  foisiake 
Earth  *s  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction !     Once  I  lov'd 
Tom  ocean*s  roar ;  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet,  as  if  a  sister*s  voice  reprov*d, 
That  I  with  stem  delights  should  e*er  have  been  so  mov*d. 

'*  It  is  the  hush  of  night ;  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen, 
Save  darkened  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
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Precipitously  steep !  and  dnming  near, 
There  breatLes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore, 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood ;  on  the  ear 
Drop  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more ! 

"  At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes, 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whkper  on  the  hill ; 
But  that  is  fancy !  —  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil, 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues.'* 

The  followiBg  sketch  of  a  midsummer  night's  thunder 
storm  in  the  same  sublime  region,  is  still  more  striking 
and  original:— 

"  The  sky  is  changed !  — and  such  a  change !     Oh  night, 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong ! 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman !     Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder!     Not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue. 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud ! 

"And  this  is  in  the  night: — Most  glorious  night! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee ! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea  1 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth ! 
And  now  again  'tis  black, —  and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth."     ^ 

In  passing  Femey  and  Lausanne,  there  is  a  line  ac- 
count of  Voltaire  and  Gibhon;  but  we  have  room  for 
but  one  more  extract,  and  must  take  it  from  the  charac- 
teristic reflections  with  which  the  piece  is  concluded. 
These,  like  most  of  the  preceding,  may  be  thought  to 
savour  too  much  of  egotism:  But  this  is  of  the  essence 
of  such  poetry;  and  if  Lord  Byron  had  only  been 
happier,  or  in  better  humour  vnth  the  world,  we  should 
have  been .  delighted  with  the  confidence  he  has  here 
reposed  in  his  readers: — as  it  is,  it  sounds  too  like  the 
last  disdainful  address  of  a  man  who  is  about  to  quit  a 
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world  which  has  ceased  to  have  any  attractions  —  like 
the  resolute  speech  of  Pierre — 

"  For  this  vile  world  and  I  have  long  been  jangling. 
And  cannot  part  on  better  terms  than  now." — 

The  reckoning,  however,  is  steadily  and  sternly  made; 
and  though  he  does  not  spare  himself,  we  must  say  that 
the  world  comes  off  much  the  worst  in  the  comparison. 
The  passage  is  very  singular,  and  written  with  much 
force  and  dignity. 

"  Thus  far  I  have  proceeded  in  a  theme 
Renewed  with  no  kind  auspices. — To  feel 
We  are  not  what  we  have  been,  and  to  deem 
We  are  not  what  we  should  be ;  —  and  to  steel 
The  heart  against  itself;  and  to  conceal, 
With  a  proud  caution,  love,  or  hate,  or  aught,  — 
Passion  or  feeling,  purpose,  grief,  or  zeal,  — 
Which  is  the  tyrant  spirit  of  our  thought, 
Is  a  stem  task  of  soul !  — No  matter  J  —  it  is  taught. 

"  I  have  not  lov*d  the  world  —  nor  the  world  me! 
I  have  not  fiatter'd  its  rank  breath;  nor  bow'd 
To  its  idolatries  a  patient  knee,  — 
Nor  coined  my  cheek  to  smiles,  —  nor  cried  aloud 
In  worship  of  an  echo.     In  the  crowd 
Thej  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such;  I  stood 
Among  them,  but  not  of  them,"  &c. 

*•  I  have  not  lov*d  the  world,  nor  the  world  me  I  -r- 
But  let  us  part  fair  foes ;  I  do  believe, 
Though  I  have  found  them  not,  that  there  may  be 
Words  which  are  things, — hopes  which  will  not  deceive. 
And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  failing !  I  would  also  deem 
O'er  others'  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve ; 
That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem,  — 
That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dream." 

The  closing  stanzas  of  the  poem  are  extremely  beau- 
tiful;—  but  we  are  immovable  in  the  resolution,  that 
no  statement  of  ours  shall  ever  give  additional  publicity 
to  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 

We  come  now  to  "  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon."  It  is 
very  sweet  and  touclung  —  though  we  can  afford  but  a 
short  account  of  it.  Chillon  is  a  ruined  castle  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  in  the  dungeon  of  which  three  gallant 
brothers  were  confined,  each  chained  to  a  separate  pillar, 
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till,  after  long  years  of  anguish,  the  two  younger  died, 
and  were  buried  under  the  cold  floor  of  the  prison.  The 
eldest  was  at  length  liberated,  when  worn  out  with  age 
and  misery —  and  is  supposed,  in  his  joyless  liberty,  to 
tell,  in  this  poem,  the  sad  story  of  his  imprisonment. 
The  picture  of  their  first  feelings,  when  bound  apart  in 
this  living  tomb,  and  of  the  gradual  ainlcing  of  their 
cheery  fortitude,  is  full  of  pity  and  agony. 

'*  We  could  not  move  a  single  pace ; 

We  could  not  see  each  other's  face, 

But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 

That  made  us  etraiigers  in  our  sight ; 

And  thus  together — jet  apart, 

Fetter'd  in  hand,  and  pin'd  in  heart ; 

'Twajs  still  some  solace  in  the  dearth 

Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth, 

To  hearken  to  each  other's  speech, 

And  each  turn  comforter  to  each. 

With  some  new  hope,  or  legend  old. 

Or  song  heroically  hold ; 

Bat  even  these  at  length  grew  cold  \ 

Our  voices  took  a  dreary  tone. 

An  echo  of  the  dungeon-stone,         ; 
A  grating  sound —  not  full  and  free 
As  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  he :  ' 

It  might  he  fancy —  hut  to  pie 

They  never  sounded  like  our  own." 

The  return  to  the  condition  of  the  younger  brother, 
the  blooming  Benjamin  of  the  family,  is  extremely  na- 
tural and  affecting. 

*'  I  was  the  eldest  of  the  three, 
And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest, 
I  ought  to  do — and  did  my  host : 
And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 
The  youngest,  whom  my  father  lov*d, 
Because  our  mother's  hrow  was  giv*n 
To  him — with  eyed  as  hlue  as  heav'n, 
For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  mov*d ; 
And  truly  might  it  he  distrest 
To  see  such  hird  in  such  a  nest; 
For  he  was  heautifiil  as  day — 
(When  day  was  heautiful  to  me 
As  to  young  ei^les,  heing  free)  — 
And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  hright, 
And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay, 
With  tears  for  nought  hut  others*  ills : 
And  then  they  flow'd  like  mountain  rills." 

VOL.   II.  H  H 
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The  gentle  decay  and  gradual  extinction  of  this 
youngest  life,  is  the  most  tender  and  beautiful  passage 
in  the  poem. 

**  But  he,  the  fevoriteand  the  flowV, 
Most  cherish 'd  since  his  natal  hour, 
His  mother's  image  in  fiedr  face, 
The  infant  love  of  all  his  race, 
His  martyred  father's  dearest  thought, 
My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 
To  hoard  my  life,  that  this  might  he 
Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free ! 
He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  xmtir'd 
A  spirit  natural  or  inspir'd  — 
He,  too,  was  struck!  and  day  hy  day 
Was  wither'd  on  the  stalk  away. 
He  faded;  and  so  calm  and  meek, 
So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 
So  tearless,  yet  so  tender — kind. 
And  griev'd  for  those  he  left  behind ; 
With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 
Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb. 
Whose  tints  as  gently  simk  away 
As  a  departing  rainbow's  ray — 
An  eye  of  most  transparent  light, 
That  almost  made  the  dimgeon  bright. 
And  not  a  word  of  murmur ! — not 
A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot, — 
A  little  talk  of  better  days, 
A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise, 
For  I  was  sunk  in  silence — lost 
In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most; 
And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 
Of  fainting  nature's  feebleness, 
More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less ! 
I  listen'd,  but  I  could  not  heax !  — 
I  call'd,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear ; 
I  call'd,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound  — 
I  burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound. 
And  rush'd  to  him !  —  I  found  him  not, 
I  only  stirr'd  in  this  black  spot, 
I  only  liv'd  —  I  only  drew 
Th'  accursed  breath  of  dongeon-dew." 

After  this  last  calamity,  he  is  allowed  to  be  at  large 
in  the  dungeon. 

"  And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side, 
And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart, 
And  tread  it  over  every  part ; 
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And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one, 
Ketuming  where  my  walk  begun, 
Avoiding  only,  as  T  trod, 
My  brothers'  graves  without  a  sod." 

He  climbs  up  at  last  to  the  high  chink  that  admitted 
the  light  to  his  prison ;  and  looks  out  once  more  on  the 
long-remembered  face  of  nature,  and  the  lofty  forms  of 
the  eternal  mountains. 

**  I  saw  them — and  they  were  the  same, 
They  were  not  changed  like  me  in  frame ; 
I  saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
On  high — their  wide  long  lake  below, 
And  the  blue  Rhone  in  fullest  flow ; 
I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
O'er  channeird  rock  and  broken  bush ! 
I  saw  the  white-waird  distant  town, 
And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down ; 
And  then  there  was  a  little  isle. 
Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile, 

The  only  one  in  view ! 
A  small  green  isle ;  it  seem'd  no  more, 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor, 
But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees. 
And  o'er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze. 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing. 
And  on  it  there  were  yoimg  flow'rs  growing. 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 
The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall. 
And  they  seem'd  joyous,  each  and  all ; 
The  eagle  rode  the  riding  blast ; 
Methought  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seem'd  to  fly." 

The  rest  of  the  poems  in  this  little  volume,  are  less 
amiable  —  and  most  of  them,  we  fear,  have  a  personal 
and  not  very  charitable  application.  One,  entitled  "Dark- 
ness," is  free  at  least  from  this  imputation.  It  is  a  grand 
and  gloomy  sketch  of  the  supposed  consequences  of  the 
final  extinction  of  the  Sun  and  the  Heavenly  bodies  — exe- 
cuted, undoubtedly,  with  great  and  fearftd  force  —  but 
vdth  something  of  German  exaggeration,  and  a  fantas- 
tical selection  of  incidents.  The  very  conception  is 
terrible,  above  all  conception  of  known  calamity  —  and 
is  too  oppressive  to  the  imagination,  to  be  contemplated 
with  pleasure,  even  in  the  faint  reflection  of  poetry. 

"  The  icy  earth 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air.'* 

H  H  2 
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Cities  and  forests  are  burnt,  for  light  and  warmth. 

"  The  bro^re  of  men  by  the  despairing  light 
Wore  an  unearthly  aspect,  as  by  fits 
The  flashes  fell  upon  them!     Some  lay  down 
And  hid  their  eyes  and  wept ;  and  some  did  rest 
Their  chins  upon  their  clenched  hands,  and  smil*d ! 
And  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 
Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  look'd  up 
With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky, 
The  pall  of  a  past  world !  and  then  again 
With  curses  cast  them  down  upon  the  dust. 
And  gnash'd  their  teeth  and  howFd ! " 

Then  they  eat  each  othey :  and  are  extinguished ! 

«• The  world  was  void. 

The  populous  and  the  powerful  was  a  lump, 

Seasonless,  herbless,  treeless,  manless,  lifeless  — 

A  lump  of  death  —  a  chaos  of  hard  clay ! 

The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still. 

And  nothing  stirr*d  within  their  silent  depths ; 

Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea. 

And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal :  As  they  dropped 

They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  surge — 

The  waves  were  detid ;  the  tides  were  in  their  grave. 

The  moon  their  mistress  had  expired  before ; 

The  winds  were  withered  in  the  stagnant  air, 

And  the  clouds  perish'd ;  Darkness  had  no  need 

Of  aid  from  them  —  She  was  the  universe.*' 

There  is  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Dream,"  fiill  of  living 
pictures,  and  written  with  great  beauty  and  genius  — 
but  extremely  painfiil  —  and  aboimding  with  mysteries 
into  which  we  have  no  desire  to  penetrate.  "  The  Incant- 
ation" and  "  Titan  "  have  the  same  distressmg  character 
—  though  without  the  sweetness  of  the  other.  Some 
stanzas  to  a  nameless  friend,  are  in  a  tone  of  more  open 
misanthropy.  This  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  their 
tone  and  temper. 

**  Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me, 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake, 
Though  lov'd,  thou  foreborest  to  grieve  me. 

Though  slander*d,  thou  never  couldst  shake, — 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me. 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly, 
Though  watchful,  'twas  not  to  defiEune  me, 

Nor,  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie." 

Beautiful  as  this  poetry  is,  it  is  a  relief  at  last  to  dose 
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the  volume.  We  cannot  maintain  our  accustomed  tone 
of  levity,  or  even  speak  like  calm  literary  judges,  in  the 
midst  of  these  agonizing  traces  of  a  wounded  and  dis- 
tempered spirit.  Even  our  admiration  is  at  last  swal- 
lowed up  in  a  most  painful  feeling  of  pity  and  of  wonder. 
It  is  impossible  to  mistake  these  for  fictitious  sorrows, 
conjured  up  for  the  purpose  of  poetical  effect.  There 
is  a  dreadfiil  tone  of  sincerity,  and  an  energy  that  cannot 
be  counterfeited,  in  the  expression  of  wretchedness  and 
alienation  firom  human  kind,  which  occurs  in  every  page 
of  this  publication ;  and  as  the  author  has  at  last  spoken 
out  in  his  own  person,  and  unbosomed  his  grie&  a  great 
deal  too  fireely  to  his  readers,  the  offence  now  would  be 
to  entertain  a  doubt  of  their  reality.  We  certainly  have 
no  hope  of  preaching  him  into  philanthropy  and  cheer- 
fulness ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  mourn  over  such  a 
catastrophe  of  such  a  mind ;  or  to  see  the  prodigal  gifts 
of  Nature,  Fortune,  and  Fame,  thus  turned  to  bitterness, 
without  an  oppressive  feeKng  of  impatience,  mortification 
and  surprise.  Where  there  are  such  elements,  however, 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  despair  that  they  may  yet 
enter  into  happier  combinations,  —  or  not  to  hope  that 
'^this  puissant  spirit" 

*'  yet  shall  re^asceud 
Self-raised,  and  repossess  its  natiye  seat/' 
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Lalla   Rookh;    an  Oriental  Romance.     By  Thomas   Moore. 

4to.  pp.  406. :  London,  1817. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  our  recent  poetry  derived  from 
the  East :  But  this  is  the  finest  Orientalism  we  have  had 
yet.  The  land  of  the  Sun  has  never  shone  out  so 
t3rightly  on  the  children  of  the  North  —  nor  the  sweets 
of  Asia  been  poured  forth,  nor  her  gorgeousness  dis- 
played so  profusely  to  the  deUghted  senses  of  Europe. 
The  beauteous  forms,  the  dazzling  splendours,  the  breath- 
ing odours  of  the  East,  seem  at  last  to  have  found  a 
kindred  poet  in  that  Green  Isle  of  the  West;  whose 
Genius  has  long  been  suspected  to  be  derived  from  a 
warmer  clime,  and  now  wantons  and  luxuriates  in  those 
voluptuous  regions,  as  if  it  felt  that  it  had  at  length  re- 
gained its  native  element.  It  is  amazing,  indeed,  how 
much  at  home  Mr.  Moore  seems  to  be  in  India,  Persia, 
aud  Arabia ;  and  how  purely  and  strictly  Asiatic  all  the 
colouring  and  imagery  of  his  book  appears.  He  is  tho- 
roughly embued  with  the  character  of  the  scenes  to 
which  he  transports  us ;  and  yet  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge is  less  wonderful  than  the  dexterity  and  apparent 
facDity  with  which  he  has  turned  it  to  account,  in  the 
elucidation  and  embellishment  of  his  poetry.  There  is 
not,  in  the  volume  now  before  us,  a  sinule  or  description, 
a  name,  a  trait  of  history,  or  allusion  of  romance  which 
belongs  to  European  experience;  or  does  not  indicate 
an  entire  familiarity  with  the  life,  the  dead  nature,  and 
the  learning  of  the  East.  Nor  are  these  barbaric  orna- 
ments thinly  scattered  to  make  up  a  show.  They  are 
showered  lavishly  over  all  the  work ;  and  form,  perhaps, 
too  much,  the  staple  of  the  poetry  —  and  the  riches  of 
that  which  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  its  richness. 

We  would  con&ae  this  remark,  however,  to  the  de- 
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scriptions  of  external  objects,  and  the  allusions  to  lite- 
rature and  history  —  or  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
materiel  of  the  poetry  before  us.  The  Characters  and 
Sentiments  are  of  a  different  order.  They  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  said  to  be  copies  of  European  nature ;  but  they 
are  still  less  like  that  any  of  other  region.  They  are, 
in  truth,  poetical  imaginations  ;  —  but  it  is  to  the  poetry 
of  rational,  honourable,  considerate,  and  humane  Eu- 
rope, that  they  belong — and  not  to  the  childishness, 
cruelty,  and  profligacy  of  Asia.  It  may  seem  a  harsh 
and  presumptuous  sentence,  to  some  of  our  Cosmopolite 
readers :  But  from  all  we  have  been  able  to  gather  from 
history  or  recent  observation,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
say  that  there  was  no  sound  sense,  firmness  of  purpose, 
or  principled  goodness,  except  among  the  natives  of 
Europe,  and  their  genuine  descendants. 

There  is  sometliing  very  extraordinary,  we  think,  in 
the  work  before  us  —  and  something  which  indicates  in 
the  author,  not  only  a  great  exuberance  of  talent,  but  a 
very  singular  constitution  of  genius.  While  it  is  more 
splendid  in  imagery  —  (and  for  the  most  part  in  very 
good  taste)  —  more  rich  in  sparkling  thoughts  and  ori- 
ginal conceptions,  and  more  ftdl  indeed  of  exquisite 
pictures,  both  of  all  sorts  of  beauties  and  virtues,  and 
all  sorts  of  isufferings  and  crimes,  than  any  other  poem 
that  has  yet  come  before  us ;  we  rather  think  we  speak 
the  sense  of  most  readers  when  we  add,  that  the 
effect  of  the  whole  is  to  mingle  a  certain  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment with  that  of  admiration!  to  excite  ad- 
miration rather  than  any  warmer  sentiment  of  delight 
—  to  dazzle,  more  than  to  enchant  —  and,  in  the  end, 
more  frequently  to  startle  the  fancy,  and  fatigue  the 
attention,  by  the  constant  succession  of  glittering  images 
and  high-strained  emotions,  than  to  maintain  a  rising 
interest,  or  win  a  growing  sympathy,  by  a  less  profuse 
or  more  systematic  display  of  attractions. 

The  style  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  diffuse,  and  too 
unvaried  in  its  character.  But  its  greatest  fault,  in  our 
eyes,  is  the  uniformity  of  its  brilliancy  —  the  want  of 
plainness,   simpKcity  and  repose.      We  have  heard  it 
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observed,  by  some  very  zealous  admirers  of  Mr.  Moore's 
genius,  that' you  caimo't  open  tlm  book  without  finding 
a  cluster  of  beauties  in  every  page.  Now,  this  is  only 
another  way  of  expressing  what  we  think  its  greatest 
defect.  No  work,  consisting  of  many  pages,  should  have 
detached  and  distinguishable  beauties  in  every  one  of 
them.  No  great  work,  indeed,  should  have  many  beau- 
ties :  If  it  were  perfect,  it  would  have  but  one  ;  and  that 
but  faintiy  perceptible,  except  on  a  view  of  the  whole. 
Look,  for  example,  at  what  is  perhaps  the  most  finished 
and  exquisite  production  of  hmnan  art  -  the  design  and 
elevation  of  a  Grecian  temple,  in  its  old  severe  simplicity. 
What  penury  of  ornament  —  what  rejection  of  beauties  of 
detail!  —  what  masses  of  pla^n  surface  —  what  rigid 
economical  limitation  to  the  useM  and  the  necessary  I 
The  cottage  of  a. peasant  is  scarcely  more  simple  in  its 
structure,  and  has  not  fewer  parts  that  are  superfluous. 
Yet  what  grandeur — what  elegance  —  what  grace  and 
completeness  in  the  effect!  The  whole  is  beautiful  — 
because  the  beauty  is  in  the  whole :  But  there  is  litfle 
merit  in  auy  of  the  parts,  except  that  of  fitness  and 
careftil  finishing.  Contrast  this,  now,  with  a  Dutch 
pleasure-house,  or  a  Chinese  —  where  every  part  is 
meant  to  be  separately  beautiful  —  and  the  result  is 
deformity !  —  where  there  is  not  an  inch  of  the  sur&ce 
that  is  not  briUiant  with  varied  colour,  and  rough  with 
curves  and  angles, — and  where  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
monstrous  and  offensive.  We  are  as  far  as  possible  fix)m 
meaning  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Moore's  poetry  is  of  this 
description.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  his  ornaments 
are,  for  the  most  part,  truly  and  exquisitely  beautiful ; 
and  the  general  design  of  his  pieces  very  elegant  and 
ingenious :  All  that  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  there  is  too 
much  ornament  — too  many  insulated  and  independent 
beauties  —  and  that  the  notice,  and  the  very  admiration 
they  excite,  hurt  the  interest  of  the  general  design; 
and  not  only  withdraw  our  attention  too  importunately 
firom  it,  but  at  last  weary  it  out  with  their  perpetual 
recurrence. 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  our  intellectual  constitution, 
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that  the  powers  of  taste  cannot  be  permanently  gratified, 
except  by  some  sustained  or  continuous  emotion;  and 
that  a  series,  even  of  the  most  agreeable  excitements, 
soon  ceases,  if  broken  and  disconnected,  to  give  any 
pleasure.  No  conversation  fatigues  so  soon  as  that 
which  is  made  up  of  points  and  epigrams ;  and  the 
accomplished  rhetorician,  who 

could  not  ope 
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His  moutb,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope.' 

must  have  been  a  most  intolerable  companion.  There 
are  some  things,  too,  that  seem  so  plainly  intended  for 
ornaments  and  seasonings  only,  that  they  are  only 
agreeable,  when  sprinkled  in  moderation  over  a  plainer 
medium.  No  one  would  like  to  make  an  entire  meal 
on  sauce  piquante  ;  or  to  appear  in  a  dress  crusted  over 
with  diamonds;  or  to  pass  a  day  in  a  steam  of  rich 
distilled  perfumes.  It  is  the  same  with  the  glittering  or- 
naments of  poetry  —  with  splendid  metaphors  and  inge- 
nious allusions,  and  all  the  figures  of  speech  and  of 
thought  that  constitute  its  outward  pomp  and  glory. 
Now,  Mr.  Moore,  it  appears  to  us,  is  decidedly  too  lavish 
of  his  gems  and  sweets ;  —  he  labours  under  a  plethora 
of  wit  and  imagination—  impairs  his  credit  by  the  pal- 
pable exuberance  of  his  possessions,  and  would  be  richer 
with  half  his  wealth.  His  works  are  not  only  of  costly 
material  and  graceful  design,  but  they  are  everywhere 
glistening  with  small  beauties  and  transitory  inspirations 
—  sudden  flashes  of  fancy,  that  blaze  out  and  perish ; 
like  eath-bom  meteors  fiiat  crackle  in  the  lower  sky,  and 
unseasonably  divert  our  eyes  firom  the  great  and  loflty 
bodies  which  pursue  their  harmonious  courses  in  a 
serener  region. 

We  have  spoken  of  these  as  faults  of  style:  but 
they  could  scarcely  have  existed  in  the  style,  without 
going  deeper ;  and  though  they  first  strike  us  as  quali- 
ties of  the  composition  oidy,  we  find,  upon  a  little  reflec- 
tion, that  the  same  general  character  belongs  to  the  fable, 
the  characters,  and  the  sentiments,  —  that  they  all  sin 
alike  in  the  excess  of  their  means  of  attraction,  —  and 
fail  to  interest,  chiefly  by  being  too  interesting. 
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In  order  to  avoid  the  debasement  of  ordinary  or  fa- 
miliar life,  the  author  has  soared  to  a  region  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  most  of  his  readers.  All  his  person- 
ages are  so  very  beautiful,  and  brave,  and  agonizing  — 
so  totally  wrapt  up  in  the  exaltation  of  their  vehement 
emotions,  and  withal  so  lofty  in  rank,  and  so  sumptuous 
and  magnificent  in  aU  that  relates  to  their  external  con- 
dition, that  the  herd  of  ordinary  mortals  can  scarcely 
venture  to  conceive  of  their  proceedings,  or  to  sympa- 
thize freely  with  their  fortunes.  The  disasters  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  and  the  designs  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  are  of  the  same  ambitious  and  exaggerated 
character ;  and  all  are  involved  in  so  much  pomp,  and 
splendour,  and  luxury,  and  the  description  of  their  ex- 
treme grandeur  and  elegance  forms  so  considerable  a 
part  of  the  whole  work,  that  the  less  subUme  portion  of 
the  species  can  with  difficulty  presume  to  judge  of  them, 
or  to  enter  into  the  concernments  of  such  very  exquisite 
persons.  The  incidents,  in  like  manner,  are  so  prodi- 
giously moving,  so  excessively  improbable,  and  so  ter- 
ribly critical,  that  we  have  the  same  difficulty  of  raising 
our  sentiments  to  the  proper  pitch  for  them;  — and 
finding  it  impossible  to  sympathize  as  we  ought  to  do  with 
such  portentuous  occurences,  are  sometimes  tempted  to 
withhold  our  sympathy  altogether,  and  to  seek  for  its 
objects  among  more  famihar  adventures.  Scenes  of  vo- 
luptuous splendour  and  ecstasy  alternate  suddenly  with 
agonizing  separations,  atrocious  crimes,  and  tremendous 
siiffijrings;  —  battles,  incredibly  fierce  and  sanguinary, 
follow  close  on  entertainments  incredibly  sumptuous 
and  elegant ;  —  terrific  tempests  are  succeeded  by  deli- 
cious calms  at  sea :  and  the  land  scenes  are  divided  be- 
tween horrible  chasms  and  precipices,  and  vales  and 
gardens  rich  in  eternal  blooms,  and  gUttering  with  pa- 
laces  and  temples — while  the  interest  of  the  story  is 
maintained  by  instruments  and  agents  of  no  less  po- 
tency than  insanity,  blasphemy,  poisonings,  religious 
hatred,  national  antipathy,  demoniacal  misanthropy,  and 
devoted  love. 

We  are  aware  that,  in   objecting  to  a  work  like  this, 
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that  it  is  made  up  of  such  materials,  we  may  seem  to 
be  objecting  that  is  made  of  the  elements  of  poetry, — 
since  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  it  is  by  the  use  of  such 
materials  that  poetry  is  substantially  distinguished  from 
prose,  and  that  it  is  to  them  it  is  indebted  for  all  that 
is  peculiar  in  the  delight  and  the  interest  it  inspires : 
and  it  may  seem  a  little  unreasonable  to  complain  of 
a  poet,  that  he  treats  us  with  the  essence  of  poetry. 
We  have  already  hinted,  however,  that  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  live  entirely  on  essences;  and  our  objection 
goes  not  only  to  the  excessive  strength  of  the  emotions 
that  are  sought  to  be  raised,  but  to  the  violence  of  their 
transitions,  and  the  want  of  continuity  in  the  train  of 
feeling  that  is  produced.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however, 
to  add  a  word  or  two  more  of  explanation. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  if  we  consider  how  the  fact 
stands,  we  shall  find  that  all  the  great  poets,  and,  in  an 
especial  manner,  all  the  poets  who  chain  down  the  atten- 
tion of  their  readers,  and  maintain  a  growing  interest 
through  a  long  series  of  narrations,  have  been  remark- 
able for  the  occasional  familiarity,  and  even  homeliness, 
of  many  of  their  incidents,  characters  and  sentiments. 
This  is  the  distinguishing  feature  in  Homer,  Chaucer, 
Ariosto,  Shakespeare,  Dryden,  Scott  —  and  will  be  found 
to  occur,  we  befieve,  in  all  poetry  that  has  been  long  and 
extensively  popular ;  or  that  is  capable  of  pleasing  very 
strongly,  or  stirring  very  deeply,  the  common  sensibili- 
ties of  our  nature.  We  need  scarcely  make  an  excep- 
tion for  the  lofty  Lyric,  which  is  so  far  from  being 
generally  attractive,  that  it  is  not  even  intelligible,  except 
to  a  studious  few  —  or  for  those  solemn  and  devotional 
strains  which  derive  their  interest  from  a  still  higher 
principle:  But  in  all  narrative  poetry  —  in  all  long 
pieces  made  up  of  descriptions  and  adventures,  it  seems 
hitherto  to  have  been  an  indispensable  condition  of  their 
success,  that  most  of  the  persons  and  events  should  bear 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  those  which  we  meet  with 
in  ordinary  life;  and,  though  more  animated  and  im- 
portant than  to  be  of  daily  occurrence,  should  not  be 
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immeasurably  exalted  above  the   common   standard  of 
human  fortune  and  character. 

It  should  be  almost  enough  to  settle  the  question,  that 
such  is  the  fact  —  and  that  no  narrative  poetry  has  ever 
excited  a  great  interest,  where  the  persons  were  too 
much  purified  from  the  vulgar  infirmities  of  our  nature, 
or  the  incidents  too  thoroughly  purged  of  all  that  is 
ordinary  or  familiar.  But  the  slightest  reflection  upon 
the  feelings  with  which  we  read  such  poetry,  must  satisfy 
US  as  to  the  reason  of  our  disappointment.  It  may  be 
told  in  two  words.  Writings  of  this  kind  revolt  by  tiieir 
improbability ;  and  fatigue,  by  offering  no  points  upon 
which  our  sympathies  can  readily  attach.  —  Two  things 
are  necessary  to  give  a  fictitious  narrative  a  deep  and 
commanding  interest;  ^rst^  that  we  should  believe 
that  such  things  might  have  happened;  and  secondly^ 
that  they  might  have  happened  to  ourselves,  or  to  such 
persons  as  ourselves.  But,  in  reading  the  ambitious 
and  overwrought  poetry  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, we  feel  perpetually,  that  there  could  have  been 
no  such  people,  and  no  such  occurences  as  we  are 
there  called  upon  to  feel  for ;  and  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us,  at  all  events,  to  have  much  concern  about  beings 
whose  principles  of  axjtion  axe  so  remote  from  our  own, 
and  who  are  placed  in  situations  to  which  we  have  never 
known  any  parallel.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  all  stories 
that  interest  us  must  represent  passions  of  a  higher 
pitch,  and  events  of  a  more  extrordinary  nature  tiian 
occur  in  common  life ;  and  that  it  is  in  consequence  of 
rising  thus  sensibly  above  its  level  that  they  become 
objects  of  interest  and  attention.  But,  in  order  that 
this  very  elevation  may  be  felt,  and  produce  its  effect, 
the  story  must  itself,  in  other  places,  give  us  the  known 
and  ordinary  level,  —  and,  by  a  thousand  adaptations  and 
traits  of  universal  nature,  make  us  feel  that  the  charac- 
ters which  become  every  now  and  then  the  objects  of  our 
intense  sympathy  and  admiration,  in  great  emergencies, 
and  under  the  influence  of  rare  but  conceivable  excite- 
ments, are,  after  all,  our  fellow  creatures  —  made  of  the 
same  flesh  and  blood  with  ourselves,  and  acting,  and 
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acted  upon,  by  the  common  principles  of  our  nature. 
Without  this,  indeed,  the  effect  of  their  sufferings  and 
exploits  would  be  entirely  lost  upon  us ;  as  we  should 
be  without  any  scale  by  which  to  estimate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  temptatations  they  had  to  resist,  or  the 
energies  they  had  exerted.  To  make  us  aware  of  the 
altitude  of  a  mountain,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  show 
us  the  plain  from  which  it  ascends.  If  we  are  allowed 
to  see  nothing  but  the  table  land  at  the  top,  the  effect 
will  be  no  greater  than  if  we  had  remained  on  the 
humble  level  of  the  shore  —  except  that  it  will  be  more 
lonely,  bleak,  and  inhospitable.  And  thus  it  is,  that  by 
exaggerating  the  heroic  quaUties  of  heroes,  they  become 
as  uninteresting  as  if  they  had  no  such  qualities  —  that 
by  striking  out  those  weaknesses  and  vulgar  infirmities 
which  identify  them  with  ordinary  mortals,  they  not  only 
cease  to  interest  ordinary  mortals,  but  even  to  excite 
their  admiration  and  surprise;  and  appear  merely  as 
strange  inconceiyeable  beings,  in  whom  superhuman 
energy  and  refinement  are  no  more  to  be  wondered  at, 
than  the  power  of  flying  in  an  eagle,  or  of  fasting  in  a 
snake. 

The  wise  antient  who  observed,  that  being  a  man 
himself,  he  could  not  but  take  an  interest  in  every  thing 
that  related  to  man  —  might  have  confirmed  his  char 
racter  for  wisdom,  by  adding,  that  for  the  same  reason 
he  could  take  no  interest  in  any  thing  else.  There  is 
nothing,  after  all,  that  we  ever  truly  care  for,  but  the 
feelings  of  creatures  like  ourselves: — and  we  are  obliged 
to  lend  them  to  the  flowers  and  the  brooks  of  the  valley, 
and  the  stars  and  airs  of  heaven,  before  we  can  take  any 
delight  in  them.  With  sentient  beings  the  case  is  more 
obviously  the  same.  By  whatever  names  we  may  call 
them,  or  with  whatever  fantastic  attributes  we  may 
please  to  invest  them,  still  we  comprehend,  and  concern 
ourselves  about  them,  only  in  so  far  as  they  resemble 
ourselves.  All  the  deities  of  the  classic  mythology  —  and 
all  the  devils  and  angels  of  later  poets,  are  nothing  but 
human  creatures  —  or  at  least  only  interest  us  so  long  as 
they  are  so.     Let  any  one  try  to  imagine  what  kind  of 
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story  he  could  make  of  the  adventures  of  a  set  of  beings 
who  differed  from  our  own  species  in  any  of  its  general 
attributes  —  who  were  incapable,  for  instance,  of  the  de- 
basing feelings  of  fear,  pain  or  anxiety  —  and  he  will  find, 
that  instead  of  becoming  more  imposing  and  attractive 
by  getting  rid  of  those  infirmities,  they  become  utterly 
insignificant,  and  indeed  in  a  great  degree  inconceivable. 
Or,  to  come  a  little  closer  to  the  matter  before  us,  and 
not  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  common  experience  — 
Suppose  a  tale,  founded  on  refined  notions  of  deUcate 
love  and  punctilious  integrity,  to  be  told  to  a  race  of 
obscene,  brutal  and  plundering  savages  —  or,  even  within 
the  limits  of  the  same  coimtry,  if  a  poem,  turning  upon 
the  jealousies  of  court  intrigue,  the  pride  of  rank,  and 
the  cabals  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen,  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  village  maidens  or  clownish  labourers,  is  it 
not  obvious  that  the  remoteness  of  the  manners,  charac- 
ters and  feelings  from  their  own,  would  first  surprise, 
and  then  revolt  them — ^and  that  the  moral,  intellectual 
and  adventitious  Superiority  of  the  personages  concerned, 
would,  instead  of  enhancing  the  interest,  entirely  destroy 
it,  and  very  speedily  extinguish  all  sympathy  with  their 
passions,  and  all  curiosity  about  their  fate?  —  Now,  what 
gentlemen  and  ladies  are  to  a  ferocious  savage,  or  poli- 
ticians and  princesses  to  an  ordinary  rustic,  the  exagger- 
ated persons  of  such  poetry  as  we  are  now  considering, 
are  to  the  ordinary  readers  of  poetry.  They  do  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  their  existence,  or  of  their 
adventures.  They  do  not  comprehend  the  principles  of 
their  conduct ;  and  have  no  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
feelings  that  are  ascribed  to  them. 

We  have  carried  this  speculation,  we  believe,  a  little 
too  far  —  and,  with  reference  to  the  volume  before  us,  it 
would  be  more  correct  perhaps  to  say,  that  it  had  sug- 
gested these  observations,  than  that  they  are  strictly 
applicable  to  it.  For  though  its  faults  are  certainly  of 
the  kind  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  describe,  it  would 
be  quite  unjust  to  characterize  it  by  its  faults  —  which  are 
beyond  all  doubt  less  conspicuous  than  its  beauties. 
There  is  not  only  a  richness  and  briUiancy  of  diction 
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and  imagery  spread  over  the  whole  work,  that  indicate 
the  greatest  activity  and  elegance  of  fancy  in  the  author; 
but  it  is  everywhere  pervaded,  still  more  strikingly,  by 
a  strain  of  tender  and  noble  feeling,  poured  out  with 
such  warmth  and  abundance,  as  to  steal  insensibly  on 
the  heart  of  the  reader,  and  gradually  to  overflow  it 
with  a  tide  of  sympathetic  emotion.  There  are  pas- 
sages indeed,  and  these  neither  few  nor  brief,  over  which 
the  very  Genius  of  Poetry  seems  to  have  breathed  his 
richest  enchantment  —  where  the  melody  of  the  verse 
and  the  beauty  of  the  images  conspire  so  harmoniously 
with  the  force  and  tenderness  of  the  emotion,  that  the 
whole  is  blended  into  one  deep  and  bright  stream  of 
sweetness  and  feeling,  along  which  the  spirit  of  the 
reader  is  borne  passively  away,  through  long  reaches  of 
delight.  Mr.  Moore's  poetry,  indeed,  where  his  happiest 
vein  is  opened,  realizes  more  exactly  than  that  of  any 
other  writer,  the  splendid  account  which  is  given  by 
Comus  of  the  song  of 

"  His  mother  Circe,  and  the  Sirens  three, 
Amid  the  floweiy-kirtled  Naiades, 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison'd  soul, 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium  !  " 

And  though  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  he  should 
so  often  have  broken  the  measure  ynth  more  frivolous 
strains,  or  filled  up  its  intervals  with  a  sort  of  brilliant 
falsetto^  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  his  excellences 
are  at  least  as  peculiar  to  himself  as  his  faults,  and,  on 
the  whole,  perhaps  more  characteristic  of  his  genius. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  four  separate  and  dis- 
tinct poems  —  connected,  however,  and  held  together 
"like  orient  pearls  at  random  strung,"  by  the  slender 
thread  of  a  slight  prose  story,  on  which  they  are  all  sus- 
pended, and  to  the  simple  catastrophe  of  which  they  in 
some  measure  contribute.  This  airy  and  elegant  legend 
is  to  the  following  effect.  Lalla  Rookh,  the  daughter  of 
the  great  Aurengzebe,  is  betrothed  to  the  young  king  of 
Bucharia ;  and  sets  forth,  with  a  splendid  train  of  Indian 
and  Bucharian  attendants,  to  meet  her  enamoured  bride- 
groom in  the  delightful  valley  of  Cashmere.     The  pro- 
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gress  of  this  gorgeous  cavalcade,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
country  which  it  traverses,  are  exibited  with  great 
richness  of  colouring  and  picturesque  effect ;  though  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  prose  nar- 
rative, a  certain  tone  of  levity,  and  even  derision,  is 
frequently  assumed-not  ver^much  in  keeping. 'we 
think,  with  the  tender  and  trafiic  strain  of  the  poetry  of 
which  it  is  the  accompanimeS- certain  brealS^sV 
in  short,  of  that  mocking  European  wit,  which  has  made 
itself  merry  with  Asiatic  solemnity,  ever  since  the  time 
of  the  facetious  Count  Hamilton  — ^  but  seems  a  little  out 
of  place  in  a  miscellany,  the  prevailing  character  of 
which  is  of  so  opposite  a  temper.  To  amuse  the  languor, 
or  divert  the  impatience  of  the  royal  bride,  in  the  noon- 
tide and  night-halts  of  her  luxurious  progress,  a  young 
Cashmerian  poet  had  been  sent  by  the  gallantry  of  the 
bridegroom ;  and  recites,  on  those  occasions,  the  several 
poems  that  form  the  buDc  of  the  volume  now  before  us. 
Such  is  the  witchery  of  his  voice  Bud  look,  and  such  the 
sympathetic  effect  of  the  tender  tales  which  he  recounts, 
that  the  poor  princess,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected, 
£bl11s  desperately  in  love  with  him  before  the  end  of  the 
journey ;  and  by  the  time  she  enters  the  lovely  Vale  of 
Cashmere,  and  sees  the  glittering  palaces  and  towers 
prepared  for  her  reception,  she  feels  that  she  would  joy- 
fully  forego  all  this  pomp  and  splendour,  and  fly  to  the 
desert  with  her  adored  Feramorz.  The  youthful  bard, 
however,  has  now  disappeared  from  her  side ;  and  she  is 
supported,  with  fdnting  heart  and  downcast  eyes,  into 
the  hated  presence  of  her  tyrant!  when  the  voice  of 
Feramorz  himself  bids  her  be  of  good  cheer  — and, 
looking  up,  —  she  sees  her  beloved  poet  in  the  prince  him- 
self  !Tho  had  assumed  this  gaui^  disguisl,  and  won 
her  young  affections,  without  deriving  any  aid  from  his 
rank  or  her  engagements. 

The  whole  story  is  very  sweetly  and  gaily  told ;  and 
is  adorned  with  many  tender  as  well  as  lively  passages 
—  without  reckoning  among  the  latter  the  occasional 
criticisms  of  the  omniscient  Fadladeen,  the  magnificent 
and  most  in&llible  grand  chamberlain  of  the  Haram  — 
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whose  sayings  and  remarks,  we  cannot  help  observing, 
do  not  agree  very  well  with  the  character  which  is 
assigned  him  — being  for  the  most  part  very  smart,  sen- 
tentious,  and  acute,  and  by  no  means  solemn,  stupid,  and 
pompous,  as  was  to  have  been  expected.  Mr.  Moore's 
genius,  however,  we  suppose,  is  too  inveterately  lively, 
to  make  it  possible  for  him  even  to  counterfeit  dulness. 
We  come  at  last,  however  to  the  poetry. 

The  first  piece,  which  is  entitled  "The  Veiled  Prophet 
of  Khorassan,"  is  the  longest,  we  think,  and  certainly  not 
the  best,  of  the  series.  It  has  all  the  faults  which  we 
have,  somewhat  too  sweepingly,  imputed  to  the  volume 
at  large ;  and  it  was  chiefly,  indeed,  with  a  reference  to 
it,  that  we  made  those  introductory  remarks,  which  the 
author  will  probably  think  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  the 
sage  Chamberlain.  The  story,  which  is  not  in  all  its 
parts  extremely  intelligible,  is  founded  on  a  notice,  in 
D'Herbelot,  of  a  daring  impostor  of  the  early  ages  of 
Islamism,  who  pretended  to  have  received  a  later  and 
more  authoratitive  mission  than  that  of  the  prophet,  and 
to  be  destined  to  overturn  all  tyrannies  and  superstitions 
on  the  earth,  and  to  rescue  all  souls  that  believed  in 
him.  To  shade  the  celestial  radiance  of  his  brow,  he 
always  wore  a  veil  of  silver  gauze,  and  was  at  last 
attacked  by  the  Caliph,  and  exterminated,  with  all  his 
adherents.  On  this  story  Mr.  Moore  has  engrafted  a 
romantic  and  not  very  probable  tale  of  two  yotmg  lovers, 
Azim  and  Zelica ;  the  former  of  whom  having  been  sup- 
posed to  perish  in  battle,  the  grief  of  the  latter  imsettles 
her  understanding ;  and  her  distempered  imagination  is 
easily  inflamed  by  the  mystic  promises  of  the  Veiled 
Prophet,  which  at  length  prevail  on  her  to  join  the 
troop  of  lovely  priestesses  who  earn  a  blissful  immor- 
tality in  another  world,  by  sharing  his  embraces  upon 
earth.  By  what  artful  illusions  the  poor  distracted 
maid  was  thus  betrayed  to  her  ruin,  is  not  very  satis- 
factorily explained ;  only  we  are  informed  that  she  and 
the  Veiled  Apostle  descended  into  a  charnel-house,  and 
took  a  mutual  oath,  and  drank  blood  together,  in  pledge 
of  their  eternal  union.     At  length  Azim,  who  had  not 
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been  slain,  but  made  captive  in  battle,  and  had  wandered 
in  Greece  till  he  had  imbibed  the  love  of  liberty  that 
inspired  her  famous  heroes  of  old — hears  of  the  proud 
promises  of  emancipation  which  Mokanna  (for  that  was 
the  prophet's  name)  had  held  out  to  all  nations,  and 
comes  to  be  enrolled  among  the  champions  of  freedom 
and  virtue.  On  the  day  of  his  presentment,  he  is  in- 
troduced into  a  scene  of  voluptuous  splendour,  where 
all  the  seductive  influences  of  art  and  nature  are  in  vain 
exerted  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  love  of  Zelica 
and  of  liberty.  He  breaks  proudly  away  from  these 
soft  enchantments,  and  finds  a  moumfrd  female  figure 
before  him,  in  whom  he  almost  immediately  recognises 
his  long-lost  and  ever-loved  Zelica.  The  first  moment 
of  their  meeting  is  ecstacy  on  both  sides;  but  the  un- 
happy girl  soon  calls  to  mind  the  unutterable  condition 
to  which  she  is  reduced — and,  in  agony,  reveals  to  him 
the  sad  story  of  her  derangement,  and  of  the  base  ad- 
vantages that  had  been  taken  of  it.  Azim  at  first  throws 
her  from  him  in  abhorrence,  but  soon  turns,  in  relenting 
pity,  and  offers  at  last  to  rescue  her  from  this  seat  of 
poUution.  She  listens  with  eager  joy  to  his  proposal, 
and  is  about  to  fiy  with  him  in  the  instant,  when  the 
dread  voice  of  Mokanna  thunders  in  her  ear  her  oath  of 
eternal  fideUty.  That  terrible  sound  brings  back  her 
frenzy.  She  throws  her  lover  wildly  from  her,  and  va- 
nishes at  once,  amidst  the  dazzling  lights  of  that  unholy 
palace.  Azim  then  joins  the  approaching  army  of  the 
Caliph,  and  leads  on  his  forces  against  the  impious 
usurper.  Mokanna  performs  prodigies  of  valour — but 
is  always  borne  back  by  the  superior  force  and  enthu- 
siasm of  Azim:  and  after  a  long  course  of  horrors  and 
illusions,  he  poisons  the  remnant  of  his  adherents,  and 
himself  plunges  into  a  bath,  of  such  corrosive  quality, 
as  instantly  to  extinguish  Ufe,  and  dissolve  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  mortal  frame.  Zelica  then  covers  herself 
with  his  fatal  veil,  and  totters  out  to  the  ramparts, 
where,  being  mistaken  for  Mokanna,  she  rushes  upon 
the  spear  of  her  Azim,  and  receives  his  forgiveness  in 
death  I   while  he  survives,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
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continual  prayer  and  supplication  for  her  erring  spirit; 
and  dies  at  last  upon  her  grave,  in  the  fiill  assurance  of 
rejoining  her  in  purity  and  bliss. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  particular  faults  of 
this  story,  after  the  general  observations  we  hazarded 
at  the  outset.  The  character  of  Mokanna,  as  well  as 
his  power  and  influence,  is  a  mere  distortion  and  extra^ 
vagance:  But  the  great  blemish  is  the  corruption  of 
Zelica;  and  the  insanity  so  gratuitously  alleged  by  the 
poet  in  excuse  of  it.  Notlung  less,  indeed,  could  in 
any  away  account  for  such  a  catastrophe ;  and,  after  all,  it 
is  painful  and  offensive  to  the  imagination.  The  bridal 
oath,  pledged  with  blood  among  the  festering  bodies  of 
the  dead,  is  one  of  the  overstrained  theatrical  horrors  of 
the  German  School ;  and  a  great  deal  of  the  theorising 
and  argumentation  which  is  mtended  to  paUiate  or  con- 
ceal  those  defects,  is  obscure  and  incomprehensible. 
Rich  as  it  is,  in  short,  in  fancy  and  expression,  and 
powerftd  in  some  of  the  scenes  of  passion,  we  should 
have  had  great  doubts  of  the  success  of  this  volume,  if 
it  had  all  been  of  the  same  texture  with  the  poem  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking.  Yet,  even  there,  there  is 
a  charm,  almost  irresistible,  in  the  volume  of  sweet 
sounds  and  beautiftil  images,  which  are  heaped  together 
with  luxurious  profusion  in  the  general  texture  of  the 
style,  and  invest  even  the  absurdities  of  the  story  with 
the  graceftil  amplitude  of  their  rich  and  figured  veil. 
What,  for  instance,  can  be  sweeter  than  this  account  of 
Azim's  entry  into  this  earthly  paradise  of  temptations  ] 

*'  Meanwhile,  through  vast  illuminated  halls, 
Silent  and  bright,  where  nothing  but  the  falls 
Of  fragrant  waters,  gushing  with  cool  sound 
From  many  a  jasper  fount,  is  heard  around. 
Young  Azim  roams  bewilder'd ;  nor  can  guess 
What  means  this  maze  of  light  and  loneliness ! 
Here,  the  way  leads,  o'er  tesselated  floors 
Or  mats  of  Cairo,  through  long  comdors. 
Where,  rang'd  in  cassolets  and  sQver  urns, 
Sweet  wood  of  aloe  or  of  sandal  bums ; 
And  here,  at  once,  the  glittering  saloon 
Bursts  on  his  sight,  boundless  and  bright  as  noon ! 

I  I  2 
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Where,  in  the  midst,  reflecting  back  the  rays 
In  broken  rainbows,  a  fresh  fountain  plays 
High  as  th*  enameird  cupola ;  which  towers 
All  rich  with  Arabesques  of  gold  and  flowers  : 
And  the  mosaic  floor  beneath  shines  through 
The  sprinkling  of  that  fountain's  silvery  dew, 
Like  the  wet,  glist  ning  shells,  of  ev'ry  dye ; 
That  on  the  margin  of  the  Red  Sea  lie. 

"Here  too  he  traces  the  kind  visitings 
Of  woman's  love,  in  those  fair,  living  things 
Of  land  and  wave,  whose  fate — in  bondage  thrown 
For  their  weak  loveliness — is  like  her  own ! 
On  one  side  gleaming  with  a  sudden  grace 
Through  water,  brilliant  as  the  crystal  vase 
In  which  it  undulates,  small  flshes  shine, 
Like  golden  ingots  from  a  fairy  mine !  — 
While,  on  the  other,  lattic'd  lightly  in 
With  odorif 'reus  woods  of  Comorin, 
Each  brilliant  bird  that  wings  the  air  is  seen ;  — 
Gay,  sparkling  loories,  such  as  gleam  between 
The  crimson  blossoms  of  the  coral  tree 
In  the  warm  isles  of  India's  sunny  sea : 
Mecca's  blue  sacred  pigeon ;  and  the  thrush 
Of  Hindostan,  whose  holy  warblings  gush, 
At  evening,  from  the  tall  pagoda's  top ;  — 
Those  golden  birds  that,  in  die  spice-time,  drop 
About  tiie  gardens,  drunk  with  that  sweet  food 
Whose  scent  hath  lur'd  them  o*er  the  summer  flood ;  — 
And  those  that  under  Araby's  soft  sun 
Build  their  high  nests  of  budding  cinnamon.*' — p.  53 — 60. 

The  warrior  youth  looks  round  at  first  with  disdain 
upon  those  seductions,  with  which  he  supposes  the  sage 
prophet  wishes  to  try  the  firmness  of  his  votaries. 

"  While  thus  he  thinks,  still  nearer  on  the  breeze 
Gome  those  delicious,  dream-like  harmonies, 
Each  note  of  which  but  adds  new,  downy  links 
To  the  soft  chain  in  which  his  spirit  sinks. 
He  turns  him  tow'rd  the  sound ;  and,  far  away 
Through  a  long  vista,  sparklmg  with  the  play 
Of  countless  lamps — like  the  rich  track  which  Day 
Leaves  on  the  waters,  when  he  sinks  from  us ; 
He  sees  a  group  of  female  forms  sulvance. 
Some  chain 'd  together  in  the  mazy  dance 
By  fetters,  forg'd  in  the  green  sunny  bowers, 
As  they  were  captives  to  the  King  of  Flowers,'*  &c. 

"  Awhile  they  dance  before  him ;  then  divide. 
Breaking,  like  rosy  clouds  at  even-tide 
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Around  the  rich  pavilion  of  the  sun^- 

Till  silently  dispersing,  one  by  one, 

Through  many  a  path  that  from  the  chamber  leads 

To  gardens,  terraces,  and  moonlight  meads, 

Their  distant  laughter  comes  upon  the  wind, 

And  but  one  trembling  nymph  remains  behind, 

Beck'ning  them  back  in  vain,  —  for  they  are  gone, 

And  she  is  left  in  all  that  light,  alone ! 

No  veil  to  curtain  o'er  her  beauteous  brow, 

In  its  young  bashfulness  more  beauteous  now ; 

But  a  light,  golden  chain-work  round  her  hair 

Such  as  the  maids  of  Yezd  and  Shiraz  wear. 

While  her  left  Imnd,  as  shrinkingly  she  stood, 

Held  a  small  lute  of  gold  and  sandal  wood. 

Which,  once  or  twice,  she  touch 'd  with  hurried  strain, 

Then  took  her  trembling  fingers  off  again. 

But  when  at  length  a  timid  glance  she  stole 

At  Azim,  the  sweet  gravity  of  soul 

She  saw  through  all  his  features,  calm'd  her  fear ; 

And,  like  a  half-tam*d  antelope,  more  near, 

Though  shrinking  still,  she  came ; — then  sat  her  down 

Upon  a  musnud*s  edge,  and,  bolder  grown, 

In  the  pathetic  mode  of  Ispahan 

Touch*!  a  preluding  strain,  and  thus  began :  — " 

The  following  picture  of  the  grand  armament  of  the 
Caliph  shows  the  same  luxuriance  of  diction  and  imagi- 
nation, directed  to  different  objects: — 

'*  Whose  are  the  gilded  tents  that  crowd  the  way, 
Where  all  was  waste  and  silent  yesterday  ? 
This  City  of  War,  which,  in  a  few  short  hours, 
Hath  sprung  up  here,  as  if  the  magic  powers 
Of  Him  who,  in  the  twinkling  of  a  star. 
Built  the  high  pillared  halls  of  Chilminar, 
Had  conjured  up,  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
This  world  of  tents  and  domes  and  sim-bright  armory  ! 
Princely  pavilions,  screened  by  many  a  fold 
Of  crimson  cloth,  and  topp'd  with  balls  of  gold  ; 
Steeds,  with  their  housings  of  rich  silver  spun, 
Their  chains  and  poitrels  glittering  in  the  sun ; 
And  camels,  tufted  o'er  with  "Yemen's  shells, 
Shaking  in  every  breeze  their  light-ton*d  bells ! 

"  Ne'er  did  the  march  of  Mahadi  display 
Such  pomp  before ;  not  ev'n  when  on  his  way 
To  Mecca's  Temple,  when  both  land  and  sea 
Were  spoil'd  to  feed  the  Pilgrim's  luxury ; 
When  round  him,  mid  the  burning  sands,  he  saw 
Fruits  of  the  North  in  icv  freshness  thaw, 
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And  coord  his  thirsty  lip,  beneath  the  glow 

Of  Mecca's  sun,  with  urns  of  Persian  snow :  — 

Nor  e  er  did  armament  more  grand  than  that 

Pour  from  the  kingdoms  of  the  Caliphat. 

First,  in  the  Tan,  Uie  People  of  the  Plock, 

On  their  light  mountain  steeds,  of  royal  stock  ; 

Then,  Chieftains  of  Damascus,  proud  to  see 

The  flashing  of  their  swords*  rich  marquetry,**  &c, — p.  86 — 89. 

We  can  afford  room  now  only  for  the  conclusion  — 
the  last  words  of  the  dying  Zelica ;  which  remind  us  of 
those  of  Campbell's  Gertrude  —  and  the  catastrophe  of 
Azim,  which  is  imaged  in  that  of  Southey's  Roderick. 

"  *  But  live,  my  Azim  ; — oh !  to  call  thee  mine 
Thus  once  again  I  — my  Azim — dream  divine  ! 
Live,  if  thou  ever  lov*dst  me,  if  to  meet 
Thy  Zelica  hereafter  would  be  sweet, 
Oh  live  to  pray  for  her  ! — to  bend  the  knee 
Morning  and  night  before  that  Deity, 
To  whom  pure  lips  and  hearts  without  a  stain, 
As  thine  are,  Azim,  never  breath 'd  in  vain  — 
And  pray  that  he  may  pardon  her — may  tako 
Compassion  on  her  soul  for  thy  dear  sake, 
And,  nought  remembering  but  her  love  to  thee. 
Make  her  all  thine,  all  His,  eternally ! 
Go  to  those  happy  fields  where  first  we  twin'd 
Our  youthful  hearts  together — every  wind 
That  meets  thee  there,  fresh  from  the  well-known  flowers. 
Will  bring  the  sweetness  of  those  innocent  hours 
Back  to  thy  soul,  and  thou  may'st  feel  again 
For  thy  poor  Zelica  as  ihou  didst  then. 
So  shall  thy  orisons,  like  dew  that  flies 
To  heav'n  upon  the  morning's  sunshine,  rise 
With  all  love's  earliest  ardour  to  the  sides ! ' 

Time  fleeted !  Years  on  years  had  pass'd  away, 

And  few  of  those  who,  on  that  mournful  day. 

Had  stood,  with  pity  in  their  eyes,  to  see 

The  maiden's  death,  and  the  youth's  agony, 

Were  living  still — when,  by  a  rustic  grave 

Beside  the  swift  Amoo>'s  transparent  wave. 

An  aged  man,  who  had  grown  aged  there 

By  one  lone  grave,  morning  and  night  in  prayer. 

For  the  last  time  knelt  down !     And,  though  the  shade 

Of  death  hung  darkening  over  him,  there  play'd 

A  gleam  of  rapture  on  his  eye  and  cheek, 

That  brighten'd  even  death — like  l^e  last  streak 

Of  intense  glory  on  th'  horizon's  brim, 

When  night  o'er  all  the  rest  hangs  chill  and  dim  !  — 
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His  soul  liad  seen  a  Vision,  while  he  slept ; 

She,  for  whose  spirit  he  had  pray*d  and  wept 

So  many  years,  had  come  to  him,  all  drest 

In  angel  smiles,  and  told  him  she  was  blest ! 

For  this  the  old  man  breathed  his  thanks, —  and  died ! — 

And  there,  upon  the  banks  of  that  lov'd  tide, 

He  and  his  Zelica  sleep  side  by  side," — p.  IJil — 123. 

The  next  piece,  which  is  entitled  "  Paradise  and  the 
Peri,"  has  none  of  the  faults  of  the  preceding.  It  is  full 
of  spirit,  elegance,  and  beauty ;  and,  though  slight  enough 
in  its  structure,  breathes  throughout  a  most  pure  and 
engaging  moraUty.  It  is,  in  truth,  Uttle  more  than  a 
moral  apologue,  expanded  and  adorned  by  the  exuberant 
fancy  of  the  poet  who  recites  it.  The  Peris  are  a  sort 
of  half-fallen  female  angels,  who  dwell  in  the  air,  and  live 
on  perftunes ;  and,  though  banished  for  a  time  from  Pa- 
radise, go  about  in  this  lower  world  doing  good.  One 
of  these  —  But  it  is  as  short,  and  much  more  agreeable, 
to  give  the  author's  own  introduction. 

•*  One  mom  a  Peri  at  the  gate 
Of  Eden  stood,  disconsolate  ; 
And  as  she  listen'd  to  the  Springs 

Of  Life  within,  like  music  flowing ; 
And  caught  the  Ught  upon  her  wings 

Through  the  half-open  portal  glowing ! 
She  wept  to  think  her  recreant  race 
Should  e'er  have  lost  that  glorious  place!" — p.  133. 

The  Angel  of  the  Gate  sees  her  weeping,  and  — 

**  *  Nymph  of  a  fair,  but  erring  line  !  * 
Gently  he  said  — '  One  hope  is  thine. 
Tis  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate, 

The  Peri  yet  may  be  forgiven 
Who  brings  to  this  Eternal  Gate 

The  gift  that  is  most  dear  to  Heaven ! 
Go,  seek  it,  and  redeem  thy  sin ;  — 
*Tis  sweet  to  let  the  Pardon'd  in !'  "-—p.  135. 

Full  of  hope  and  gratitude,  she  goes  eagerly  in  search 
of  this  precious  gift.  Her  first  quest  is  on  the  plains  of 
India  —  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  which  is  put  in  fine  con- 
trast with  the  havoc  and  carnage  which  the  march  of  a 
bloody  conqueror  had  then  spread  over  them.  The  Peri 
comes  to  witness  the  heroic  death  of  a  youthftd  patriot, 
who  disdains  to  survive  the  overthrow  of  his  country's 
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independence.  She  catches  the  last  drop  which  flows 
from  his  breaking  heart,  and  bears  that  to  heaven's  gate, 
as  the  acceptable  propitiation  that  was  required.     For 

'*  *  Oh!  if  there  be,  on  this  earthly  sphere, 
A  boon,  an  offering  Heaven  holds  dear, 
Tis  the  last  libation  Liberty  draws 
From  the  heart  that  bleeds  and  breaks  in  her  cause! '  " — p.  140. 

The  angel  accepts  the  tribute  \^ith  respect :  But  the 
crystal  bar  of  the  portal  does  not  move !  and  she  is  told 
that  something  holier  even  than  this,  Avill  be  required  as 
the  price  of  her  admission.  She  now  flies  to  the  source 
of  the  Nile,  and  makes  a  delighted  but  pensive  survey 
of  the  splendid  regions  which  it  waters;  till  she  finds 
the  inhabitants  of  the  lovely  gardens  of  Rosetta  dying 
by  thousands  of  tlie  plague  —  the  selfish  deserting  their 
friends  and  benefactors,  and  the  generous,  when  struck 
with  the  fatal  malad) ,  seeking  some  solitude  where  they 
may  die  without  bringing  death  upon  others.  Among 
the  latter  is  a  noble  youth,  who  consoles  himself,  in  the 
hour  of  his  agony,  with  the  thought,  that  his  beloved 
and  betrothed  bride  is  safe  from  this  mortal  visitation. 
In  the  stillness  of  his  midnight  retreat,  however,  he  hears 
a  light  step  approacliing. 

"Tis  she !  — for  off,  through  moonlight  dim, 

He  knew  his  own  betrothed  bride. 
She,  who  would  rather  die  with  him. 

Than  live  to  gain  the  world  beside  !  — 
Her  arms  are  round  her  lover  now  ! 

His  livid  cheek  to  her  she  presses, 
And  dips,  to  bind  his  burning  brow. 

In  the  cool  lake  her  loosened  tresses. 
Ah  !  once  how  little  did  he  think 
An  hour  would  come,  when  he  should  shrink 
AV'ith  horror  from  that  dear  embrace,"  (Src. 
*•  '  Oh !  let  me  only  breathe  the  air, 

The  bless 'd  air,  that's  breath'd  by  thee  ! 
And,  whether  on  its  wings  it  bear 

Healing  or  death,  'tis  sweet  to  me  ! 
There  —  drink  my  tears,  while  yet  they  fall  — 

Would  that  my  bosom's  blood  were  balm, 
And,  well  thou  know'st,  I'd  shed  it  all, 

To  give  thy  brow  one  minute's  calm. 
Nav,  turn  not  from  me  that  dear  face  — 

Am  1  not  thine  —  thy  cmi  lov'd  brido  — 
The  one.  the  chosen  one,  \\bose  place, 
•    In  life  or  death,  is  br  thr  side ! 
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When  the  stem  dies,  the  leaf  that  grew, 
Out  of  its  heart  must  perish  too ! 
Then  turn  to  me,  my  own  love  !  turn 
Before  like  thee  I  fade  and  hum ; 
Cling  to  these  yet  cool  lips,  and  share 
The  last  pure  life  that  lingers  there  ! ' 
She  fails  —  she  sinks !  —  as  dies  the  lamp 
In  chamel  airs  or  cavern-damp, 
So  quickly  do  his  haleful  sighs 
Quench  all  the  sweet  light  of  her  eyes  ! 
One  struggle  —  and  his  pain  is  past  — 

Her  lover  is  no  longer  living ! 
One  kiss  the  maiden  gives,  —  one  last, 

Long  kiss — which  she  expires  in  giving." — p.  146 — 148, 

The  gentle  Peri  bids  them  sleep  in  peace ;  and  bears 
again  to  the  gates  of  heaven  the  farewell  sigh  of  pure, 
self-sacrificing  love.  The  worth  of  the  gift  is  again  ad- 
mitted by  the  pitying  angel ;  but  the  crystal  bar  still 
remains  immovable ;  and  she  is  sent  once  more  to  seek 
a  fltm  holier  offering.  In  pacing  over  the  romantic 
vales  of  Syria,  she  sees  a  lovely  child  at  play  among  dews 
and  flowers,  and  opposite  to  him  a  stem  wayfaring  man, 
resting  from  some  imhallowed  toil,  with  the  stamp  of  all 
evil  passions  and  evil  deeds  on  his  face. 

"  But  hark !  the  vesper-call  to  prayer. 

As  sloiiv  the  orh  of  daylight  sets, 
Is  rising  sweetly  on  the  air, 

From  Syria's  thousand  minarets  ! 
The  hoy  has  started  from  the  hed 
Of  flowers,  where  he  had  laid  his  head, 
And  down  upon  the  fragrant  sod 

Kneels,  with  his  forehead  to  the  south 
Lisping  th'  eternal  name  of  God 

From  purity's  own  cheruh  mouth, 
And  looking,  while  his  hands  and  eyes 
Are  lifted  to  the  glowing  skies, 
Like  a  stray  hahe  of  Paradise, 
Just  lighted  on  that  flowery  plain, 
And  seeking  for  its  home  again ! 

"And  how  felt  he,  the  wretched  Man 
Reclining  there  —  while  mem'ry  ran 
O'er  many  a  year  of  guilt  and  strife  ? 
Flew  o'er  the  dark  flood  of  his  life, 
Nor  found  one  sunny  resting  place, 
Nor  brought  him  back  one  branch  of  grace  ! 
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'There  wa9  a  time/  he  said,  in  mild, 
Heartrhnmb]ed  tones  —  *  thou  blessed  child ! 
When  young  and  haply  pure  as  thou, 
I  look'd  and  pray'd  like  thee ! — but  now  !' — 
He  hung  his  head  —  each  nobler  aim 

And  hope  and  feeling,  which  had  slept 
From  boyhood*s  hour,  that  instant  came 

Fresh  o'er  him,  and  he  wept  —  he  wept ! " —  p.  166, 157. 

This  tear  of  repentance  is  the  acceptable  gift  for  the 
Peri's  redemption.  The  gates  of  heaven  fly  open,  and 
she  rushes  into  the  joy  of  immortality. 

"  The  Fire  Worsluppers  "  is  the  next  in  the  series,  and 
appears  to  us  to  be  indisputably  the  finest  and  most 
powerftd.  With  all  the  richness  and  beauty  of  diction 
that  belong  to  the  best  parts  of  Mokanna,  it  has  a  far 
more  interesting  story ;  and  is  not  liable  to  any  of  the 
objections  we  have  been  obliged  to  bring  against  the 
contrivance  and  structure  of  that  leading  poem.  The 
outline  of  the  story  is  short  and  simple.  —  Al  Hassan, 
the  bigoted  and  sanguinary  Emir  of  Persia,  had  long 
waged  a  furious  and  exterminating  war  against  the 
votaries  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  land  —  the  wor- 
shippers of  Mithra,  or  his  emblem.  Fire — then  and  since 
designated  by  the  name  of  Ghebers.  The  superior  num- 
bers of  the  invader  had  overcome  the  heroic  resistance 
of  the  patriots,  and  driven  them  to  take  refuge  in  a  pre- 
cipitous peninsula,  cut  off  from  the  land  by  what  was 
understood  to  be  an  impassable  ravine,  and  exposing  no- 
thing but  bare  rocks  to  the  sea.  In  this  fastness  the 
scanty  remnant  of  the  Ghebers  maintained  themselves, 
under  the  command  of  their  dauntless  leader,  Hafed, 
who  is  still  enabled,  by  sudden  and  daring  excusions, 
to  harass  and  annoy  their  enemy.  In  one  of  these  des- 
perate enterprises,  this  adventurous  leader  climbs  to  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  cUff,  near  the  Emir's  palace,  where  a 
small  pleasure-house  had  been  built,  in  which  he  hoped 
to  surprise  this  bigotted  foe  of  his  country ;  but  fotmd 
only  his  &ir  daughter  Hinda,  the  loveUest  and  gentlest 
of  all  Arabian  maids  —  as  he  himself  expresses  it. 

*•  He  climb'd  the  gory  Vulture's  nest, 
And  found  a  trembling  dove  within ! " 
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This  romantic  meeting  gives  rise  to  a  mutual  passion — 
and  the  love  of  the  fair  Hinda  is  inevitably  engaged,  be- 
fore she  knows  the  name  or  quality  of  her  nightly  visitant,^ 
In  the  noble  heart  of  Hafed,  however,  love  was  but  a 
secondary  feeling  to  devotion  to  the  freedom  and  the 
faith  of  his  coimtry.  His  Uttle  band  had  lately  suffered 
fiirther  reverses,  and  saw  nothing  now  before  them  but 
a  glorious  self-sacrifice.  He  resolves,  therefore,  to  tear 
all  gentler  feelings  from  his  breast,  and  in  one  last  inter- 
view to  take  an  eternal  farewell  of  the  maid  who  had 
captivated  his  soul.  In  his  melancholy  aspect  she  reads 
at  once,  with  the  instinctive  sagacity  of  love,  the  tidings 
of  their  approaching  separation ;  and  breaks  out  into  the 
following  sweet  and  girUsh  repinings:  — 

*•  ■  I  knew,  I  knew  it  could  not  last  — 

Twas  bright,  'twas  heavenly  —  but  'tis  past ! 
Oh !  ever  thus,  from  childhood's  hour, 

I^ve  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay ; 
I  never  lov'd  a  tree  or  flower, 

But  'twas  the  first  to  fade  away. 
I  never  nurs'd  a  dear  gazelle, 

To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye, 
But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well, 

And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die ! 
Now  too  —  the  joy  most  like  divine 

Of  all  I  ever  dreamt  or  knew, 
To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  call  thee  mine,  — 

Oh  mis'iy !  must  I  lose  that  too  ? 
Yet  go !  —  on  peril's  brink  we  meet ;  — 

Those  frightful  rocks  —  that  treach'rous  sea  — 
No,  never  come  again  —  thoi^h  sweet, 

Though  heav'n,  it  may  be  death  to  ihee.'  "  —  p.  187, 188. 

When  he  smiles  sternly  at  the  idea  of  danger,  she 
urges  binn  to  join  her  father's  forces,  and  earn  her  hand 
by  helping  him  to  root  out  those  impious  Ghebers  whom 
he  so  much  abhors.  The  spirit  of  the  patriot  bursts 
forth  at  this ;  and,  without  revealing  his  name  or  qua- 
lity, he  proudly  avows  and  justifies  the  conduct  of  that 
luckless  sect ;  and  then,  relenting,  falls  into  a  gentler 
and  more  pathetic  strain. 


tt 


*  Oh !  had  we  never,  never  met ! 
Or  could  this  heart  e'en  now  forget ! 
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How  linked,  how  blest  we  might  have  been, 
Had  iate  not  frown'd  eo  dark  between ! 
Hadst  thou  been  bom  a  Persian  maid ; 

In  neighb'ring  valleys  had  we  dwelt. 
Through  the  same  fields  in  childhood  play*d, 

At  Uie  same  kindling  altar  knelt — 
Then,  then,  while  all  those  nameless  ties, 
In  which  the  charm  of  country  lies, 
Had  round  OYir  hearts  been  hourly  spun, 
Till  Inm  8  cause  and  thine  were  one  ,*  — 
While  in  thy  lute's  awak'ning  sigh 
I  heard  the  voice  of  days  gone  by, 
And  saw  in  ev*ry  smile  of  thine, 
Returning  hours  of  glory  shine  !  — 
While  the  wronged  Spirit  of  our  Land 

Liv'd,  looked,  and  spoke  her  wrongs  through  thee !  — 
God !  who  pould  then  this  sword  withstand  ? 

Its  very  flash  were  victory  T 
But  now !     Estranged,  divorc'd  for  ever  ! 
Far  as  the  grasp  of  Fate  can  sever ; 
Our  only  ties  what  love  has  wove  — 

Faith,  fiiends,  and  countxy  sundered  wide  ; — 
And  then,  then  only,  true  to  love. 

When  fedse  to  all  that's  dear  beside  ! 
Thy  fisither  Iran's  deadliest  foe — 
Thyself,  perhaps,  ev  n  now  —  but  no  — 
Ha^  never  looked  so  lovely  yet ! 

No  !  —  sacred  to  thy  soul  will  be 
The  land  of  him  who  could  forget 

All  but  that  bleeding  land  for  thee  ! 
When  other  eyes  shall  see,  unmov'd, 

Her  widow's  mourn,  her  warriors  fall, 
Thoult  think  how  well  one  Gheber  lov'd, 

And  for  hi$  sake  thoult  weep  for  all  !*" — p.  108,  104. 

He  then  starts  desperately  away ;  regains  his  skiff  at 
the  foot  of  the  precipice,  and  leaves  her  in  agony  and 
consternation.  The  poet  now  proceeds  to  detail,  a  little 
more  particularly,  the  history  of  his  hero ;  and  recounts 
some  of  the  absurd  legends  and  miraculous  attributes 
with  which  the  fears  of  his  enemies  had  invested  his 
name. 

"  Such  were  the  tales  that  won  belief, 

And  such  the  colouring  fiancy  gave 
To  a  young,  warm,  and  dauntless  Chief,  — 

One  who,  no  more  than  mortal  brave, 
Fought  for  the  land  his  soul  ador'd, 

For  happy  homes  and  altars  free ; 
His  only  talisman,  tho  tword, — 

His  only  upell-word,  Ijbertv ! 
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Twas  not  for  him  to  crouch  the  knee 
Tamely  to  Moslem  tyranny ; — 
'Twas  not  for  him,  whose  soul  was  cast 
In  the  bright  mould  of  ages  past, 
Whose  melancholy  spirit,  fed 
With  all  the  glories  of  the  dead ;  — 
Twas  not  for  him,  to  swell  the  crowd 
Of  slavish  heads,  that  shrinking  bow'd 
Before  the  Moslem,  as  he  pass'd 
Like  slunhs  beneath  the  poison-blast  — 
No  —  far  he  fled  —  indignant  fled 

The  pageant  of  his  comitry's  shame ; 
While  every  tear  her  children  shed 

Fell  on  his  soul,  like  drops  of  flame  ; 
And,  as  a  lover  hails  the  dawn 

Of  a  first  SQule,  so  welcom'd  he 
The  sparkle  of  the  first  sword  drawn 

For  vengeance  and  for  liberty  1 " — p.  206,  207. 

The  song  then  returns  to  Hinda  — 

'*  Whose  life,  as  free  from  thought  as  sin. 
Slept  like  a  lake,  till  Love  threw  in 
His  talisman,  and  woke  the  tide, 
And  spread  its  trembling  circles  wide. 
Once,  Emir !  thy  unheeding  child. 
Mid  all  this  havoc,  bloom*d  and  smil*d, — 
Tranquil  as  on  some  battle-plain 

The  Persian  lily  shines  and  towers. 
Before  the  combat's  reddening  stain 

Has  fifiLirn  upon  her  golden  flowers. 
Far  other  feelings  Love  has  brought  — • 
Her  soul  all  flame,  her  brow  all  sadness,"  &c. 

*'  Ah !  not  the  Love,  that  should  have  bless'd 
So  young,  so  innocent  a  breast ! 
Not  the  pure,  open,  prosp'rous  Love 
That,  pledged  on  earth,  and  seal'd  above, 
Grows  in  the  world's  approving  eyes. 

In  friendship's  smile,  and  home's  caress, 
Collecting  all  the  heart's  sweet  ties 

Into  one  knot  of  happiness!" —  p.  216  —  217. 

The  Emir  now  learns,  from  a  recreant  prisoner,  the 
secret  of  the  pass  to  the  Gheber's  retreat ;  and  when  he 
sees  his  daughter  famt  with  horror  at  his  eager  antici- 
pation of  their  final  extirpation,  sends  her,  in  a  solitary 
galley,  away,  from  the  scene  of  vengeance,  to  the  quiet  of 
her  own  Arabian  home. 
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'*  And  does  the  long-left  home  she  seeks 
Light  up  no  gladness  on  her  cheeks? 
The  flowers  she  nursed— the  well-known  ^oves, 
Where  oft  in  dreams  her  spirit  roves — 
Once  more  to  see  her  dear  gazelles 
Come  boimding  with  their  silver  bells ; 
Her  birds'  new  plumage  to  behold, 

And  the  gay,  gleaming  fishes  count, 
She  left,  all  filleted  with  gold. 

Shooting  around  their  jaspar  fount—    ^ 
Her  little  garden  mosque  to  see, 

And  once  again,  at  evening  hour. 
To  tell  her  ruby  rosaiy, 

In  her  own  sweet  acacia  bower.  — 
Can  these  delights,  that  wait  her  now, 
Call  up  no  sunshine  on  her  brow  ? 
No — silent,  from  her  train  apart— 
As  if  ey'n  now  she  felt  at  heart 
The  chill  of  her  approaching  doom — 
She  sits,  all  lovely  in  her  gloom 
As  a  pale  Angel  of  the  Grave."— p.  227,  228. 

Her  vessel  is  first  assailed  by  a  violent  tempest,  and, 
in  the  height  of  its  fury,  by  a  hostile  bark;  and  her 
senses  are  extinguished  vdth  terror  in  the  midst  of  the 
double  conflict.  At  last,  both  are  appeased  —  and  her 
recollection  is  slowly  restored.  The  following  passage 
appears  to  us  extremely  beautiftd  and  characteristic :  — 

'*  How  calm,  how  beautiful  comes  on 
The  stilly  hour,  when  storms  are  gone ; 
When  warring  winds  have  died  away. 
And  clouds,  beneath  the  glancing  ray. 
Melt  off,  and  leave  the  land  and  sea 
Sleeping  in  bright  tranquillity — 
Fresh  as  if  Day  again  were  bom, 
Again  upon  the  lap  of  Mom ! 

When,  'stead  of  one  imchangiug  breeze. 
There  blow  a  thousand  gentle  airs. 
And  each  a  different  peifume  bears — 
As  if  the  loveliest  plants  and  trees 
Had  vassal  breezes  of  their  own 
To  watch  and  wait  on  them  alone, 
And  waft  no  other  breath  than  theirs ! 
When  the  blue  waters  rise  and  fall, 
In  sleepy  sunshine  mantling  all ; 
And  ev'n  that  swell  the  tempest  leaves 
Is  like  the  full  and  silent  heaves 
Of  lovers'  hearts,  when  newly  blest ; 
Too  newly  to  be  quite  at  rest  I  — 
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"  Such  was  the  golden  hour,  that  broke 
Upon  the  world,  when  Hinda  woke 
From  her  long  trance ;  and  heard  around 
No  motion  but  the  water's  sound 
Hippling  against  the  vessel's  side, 
As  slow  it  mounted  o'er  the  tide.  — 
But  where  is  she? — Her  eyes  are  dark, 
Are  wilder'd  still  —  is  this  the  bark, 
The  same,  that  from  Harmozia's  bay 
Bore  Jier  at  mom  —  whose  bloody  way 
The  sea-dog  tracks  ?  —  No !  —  Strange  and  new 
Is  all  that  meets  her  wond'ring  view. 
Upon  a  galliot's  deck  she  lies, 

Beneath  no  rich  payilion's  shade. 
No  plumes  to  fan  her  sleeping  eyes, 

Nor  jasmin  on  her  pillow  laid. 
But  the  rude  litter,  roughly  spread 
With  war-cloaks,  is  her  homely  bed, 
And  shawl  and  sash,  on  javelins  hung, 
For  awning  o'er  her  head  are  flung." — p.  233—236. 

She  soon  discovers,  in  short,  that  she  is  a  captive  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ghebers !  and  shrinks  with  horror,  when 
she  finds  that  she  is  to  be  carried  to  their  rocky  citadel, 
and  to  the  presence  of  the  terrible  Hafed.  The  galley  is 
rowed  by  torchlight  through  frightful  rocks  and  foam- 
ing tides,  into  a  black  abyss  of  the  promontory,  where 
her  eyes  are  bandaged  —  and  she  is  borne  up  a  long  and 
rugged  ascent,  till  at  last  she  is  desired  to  look  up,  and 
receive  her  doom  from  the  formidable  chieftain.  Before 
she  has  raised  her  eyes,  the  well  known  voice  of  her 
lover  pronoimces  her  name ;  and  she  finds  herself  alone 
in  the  arms  of  her  adoring  Hafed ;  The  first  emotion 
is  ecstasy. — But  the  recollection  of  her  father's  vow  and 
means  of  vengeance  comes  like  a  thundercloud  on  her 
joy ;  —  she  tells  her  lover  of  the  treachery  by  which  he 
has  been  sacrificed;  and  urges  him  with  passionate 
eagerness,  to  fly  with  her  to  some  place  of  safety. 

"  *  Hafed,  my  own  beloved  Lord,' 

She  kneeling  cries — *  first,  last  ador*d ! 
If  in  that  soul  thou'st  ever  felt 

Half  what  thy  lips  impassion'd  swore. 
Here,  on  my  knees,  that  never  knelt 

To  any  but  their  God  before ! 
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I  pray  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  fly  — 
Now,  now — ere  yet  their  blades  are  nigh, 
Oh  haste !  —  the  bark  that  bore  me  hither 

Can  waft  us  o  er  yon  dark  ning  sea 
East — west —  alas  !  I  care  not  whither, 

So  thou  art  safe,  —  and  I  with  thee ! 
Go  where  we  will,  tliis  hand  in  thine, 

Those  eyes  before  me  beaming  thus. 
Through  good  and  ill,  through  storm  and  sliiue, 

The  world's  a  world  of  love  for  us ! 
On  some  calm,  bless*d  shore  we'll  dwell, 
Where  *ti8  no  crime  to  love  too  well !  — 
Where  thus  to  worship  tenderly 
An  erring  child  of  light  like  thee 
Will  not  be  sin — or,  if  it  be, 
Where  we  may  weep  our  faults  away. 
Together  kneeling,  night  and  day,  — 
Thou,  for  my  sake,  at  Allans  shrine, 
And  I  —  at  any  god*s,  for  thine  I ' 
Wildly  these  passionate  words  she  spoke  — 

Then  hung  her  head,  and  wept  for  shame ; 
Sobbing,  as  if  a  heart-string  broke 
With  ev'ry  deep-heav'd  sob  that  came." — p.  261,  262. 

Hofed  is  more  shocked  with  the  treachery  to  which  he 
is  sacrificed  than  with  the  fate  to  which  it  consigns  him : 
—  One  moment  he  gives  up  to  softness  and  pity —  assures 
EQnda,  with  compassionate  equivocation,  that  they  shall 
soon  meet  on  some  more  peaceful  shore — places  her 
sadly  in  a  litter,  and  sees  her  borne  down  the  steep  to 
the  galley  she  had  lately  quitted,  and  to  which  she  stUl 
expects  tiiat  he  is  to  foUow  her.  He  then  assembles  his 
brave  and  devoted  companions  —  warns  them  of  the  fate 
that  is  approaching  —  and  exhorts  them  to  meet  the  host 
of  the  invaders  in  the  ravine,  and  sell  their  lives  dearly 
to  their  steel.  After  a  fierce,  and  somewhat  too  san- 
guinary combat,  the  Ghebers  are  at  last  borne  down  by 
numbers;  and  Hafed  finds  himself  left  alone,  with  one 
brave  associate,  mortally  wounded  like  himself.  They 
make  a  desperate  eflFort  to  reach  and  die  beside  the  con- 
secrated fire  which  bums  for  ever  on  the  summit  of  the 
cM. 

"  The  crags  are  red  they've  clamber 'd  o'er. 
The  rock- weed  8  dripping  with  their  gore  — 
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Thy  blade,  too,  Hafed,  false  at  length, 
Now  breaks  beneath  thy  tott'ring  strength-— 
Haste,  haste !  —  the  voices  of  the  Fo© 
Come  near  and  nearer  from  below i  — 
One  eflfort  more — thank  Heav'n!  'tis  past. 
They  ye  gain'd  the  topmost  steep  at  last 
And  now  they  touch  the  temple's  walls. 

Now  Hafed  sees  the  Fire  divine  — 
When,  lo  I  —  his  weak,  worn  comrade  falls 

Dead,  on  the  threshold  of  the  Shrine. 

*  Alas  !  brave  soul,  too  quickly  fled ! 

*  And  must  I  leave  thee  wiUi'ring  here, 

*  The  sport  of  eveiy  ruffian's  tread, 

*  The  mark  for  every  coward  s  spear? 

*  No,  by  yon  altar's  sacred  beams !' 

He  cries,  and,  with  a  strength  that  seems 
Not  of  this  world,  uplifts  the  frame 
Of  the  fall'n  chief,  and  tow'rds  the  flama 
Bears  him  along !  With  death-damp  hand 

The  corpse  upon  the  pyre  he  lays; 
Then  lights  the  consecrated  brand,  | 

And  fires  the  pile,  whose  sudden  blaze 
Like  lightning  bursts  o'er  Oman's  Sea.  — 

*  Now,  Freedom's  God  I  I  come  to  Thee ! ' 
The  youth  exclaims,  and  with  a  smile 

Of  triumph,  vaulting  on  the  pile. 

In  that  last  effort,  ere  ih6  fires 

Have  harm'd  one  glorious  limb,  expires ! " — p.  278,  279. 

The  unfortunate  Hinda,  whose  galley  had  been  de- 
tained close  under  the  cliff  by  the  noise  of  the  first 
onset,  had  heard  with,  agony  the  sounds  which  marked 
the  progress  and  catastrophe  of  the  fight,  and  is  at  last 
a  spectatress  of  the  lofty  fete  of  her  lover. 

"  But  see — what  moves  upon  the  height? 
Some  signal !  —  'tis  a  torch's  light. 

What  bodes  its  solitary  glare  ? 
In  gasping  silence  tow'rd  Uie  shrine 
All  eyes  are  tum'd  —  thine,  Hinda,  thine 
Fix  their  last  failing  life-beams  there ! 
Twas  but  a  moment — fierce  and  high 
The  death-pile  blaz'd  into  the  sky. 
And  fax  away  o'er  rock  and  flood 

Its  melancholy  radiance  sent ; 
While  Hafed,  like  a  vision  stood 
Reveal 'd  before  the  burning  pyre ! 
Tall,  shadowy,  like  a  Spirit  of  Fire 

Shrin'd  in  its  own  grand  element  I  :  { 
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*  'Tis  he ! '  —  the  shuddering  maid  exclaims,  — 

But,  while  she  speaks,  he's  seen  no  more  ! 
High  hurst  in  air  the  fun'ral  flames, 

And  Iran's  hopes  and  hers  are  o'er  f 
One  wild,  heart-hroken  shriek  she  gave — 

Then  sprung,  as  if  to  reach  that  blaze,      , 

Where  still  she  fix'd  her  dying  gaze, 
And,  gazing,  sunk  into  the  wave  !  — 
Deep,  deep  !  —  where  never  ceire  or  pain 
Shall  reach  her  innocent  heart  again  !  " —  p.  283,  284. 

This  sad  story  is  closed  by  a  sort  of  choral  dirge,  of 
great  elegance  and  beauty,  of  which  we  can  only  afford 
to  give  the  first  stanza. 

"  Farewell  —  farewell  to  thee,  Arahy's  daughter  ! 
(Thus  warhled  a  Peri  heneath  the  dark  sea) 
No  pearl  ever  lay,  under  Oman's  green  water, 

More  pure  in  its  shell  than  thy  Spirit  in  thee.''  —  p.  284. 

The  general  tone  of  this  poem  is  certainly  too  much 
strained.  It  is  overwrought  throughout,  and  is  too  en- 
tirely made  up  of  agonies  and  raptures ;  —  but,  in  spite 
of  all  tliis,  it  is  a  work  of  great  genius  and  beauty  ;  and 
not  only  delights  the  fancy  by  its  general  brilliancy  and 
spirit,  but  moves  all  the  tender  and  noble  feelings  with 
a  deep  and  powerful  agitation. 

The  last  piece,  entitled  "  The  Light  of  the  Haram,"  is 
the  gayest  of  the  whole ;  and  is  of  a  very  slender  fabric 
as  to  fable  or  invention.  In  tnith,  it  has  scarcely  any 
story  at  all ;  but  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  beautifiil 
songs  and  descriptions.  During  the  summer  months, 
when  the  court  is  resident  in  the  Vale  of  Cashmere,  there 
is,  it  seems,  a  sort  of  oriental  carnival,  called  the  Feast  of 
Roses,  during  which  every  body  is  bound  to  be  happy  and 
in  good  humour.  At  this  critical  period,  the  Emperor 
Selim  had  xmfortunately  a  little  love-quarrel  with  his 
favourite  Sultana  Nourmahal,  —  which  signifies,  it  seems, 
the  Light  of  the  Haram.  The  lady  is  rather  unhappy 
while  the  sullen  fit  is  on  her;  and  applies  to  a  sort  of 
enchantress,  who  invokes  a  musical  spirit  to  teach  her 
an  irresistible  song,  which  she  sings  in  a  mask  to  the 
offended  monarch;  and  when  his  heart  is  subdued  by 
its   sweetness,  throws   off  her   mask,  and  springs  with. 
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fonder  welcome  than  ever  into  his  repentant  arms.  The 
whole  piece  is  Avritten  in  a  kind  of  rapture,  —  as  if  the 
author  had  breathed  nothing  but  intoxicating  gas  during 
its  composition.  It  is  accordingly  quite  filled  with  lively 
images  and  splendid  expressions,  and  all  sorts  of  beauties, 
—  except  those  of  reser\^e  or  simplicity.  We  must  give 
a  few  specimens,  to  revive  the  spirits  of  our  readers  after 
the  tragic  catastrophe  of  Hafed  ;  and  we  may  begin  with 
this  portion  of  the  description  of  the  Happy  Valley. 

**  Oh !  to  see  it  by  moonlight,  —  when  mellowly  shines 
The  light  o'er  its  palaces,  gardens  and  shrines ; 
When  the  waterfalls  gleam  like  a  quick  fall  of  stars, 
And  the  nightingale's  hymn- from  the  Isle  of  Chenars 
Is  broken  by  laughs  and  light  echoes  of  feet. 
From  the  cool  shining  walks  where  the  young  people  meet  — 
Or  at  mom,  when  the  magic  of  daylight  awakes 
A  new  wonder  each  minute,  as  slowly  it  breaks, 
Hills,  cupolas,  fountains,  call'd  forth  every  one 
Out  of  darkness,  as  they  were  just  born  of  the  Sun- 
When  the  Spirit  of  Fragrance  is  up  with  the  day, 
From  his  Haram  of  night-flowers  stealing  away ; 
And  the  wind,  full  of  wantonness,  woos  like  a  lover 
The  young  aspen- trees  till  they  tremble  all  over. 
When  the  east  is  as  waim  as  the  light  of  first  hopes, 

And  Day,  with  his  banner  of  radiance  unfurl'd, 
Shines  in  through  the  mountainous  portal  that  opes, 

Sublime,  from  that  Valley  of  bliss  to  the  world !  "  —  p.  S96. 

The  character  of  Nourmahal's  beauty  is  much  in  the 
same  taste :  though  the  diction  is  rather  more  loose  and 
careless. 

**  There's  a  beauty,  for  ever  unchangingly  bright, 
Like  the  long  sunny  lapse  of  a  summer  day's  light. 
Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  shadow  made  tender, 
Till  Love  falls  asleep  in  its  sameness  of  splendour. 
This  was  not  the  beauty  —  oh !  nothing  like  this, 
That  to  young  Nourmahal  gave  such  magic  of  bliss  ; 
But  that  loveliness,  ever  in  motion,  which  plays 
Like  the  light  upon  autumn's  soft  shadowy  days. 
Now  here  and  now  there,  giving  warmth  as  it  flies 
From  the  lips  to  the  cheek,  from  the  cheek  to  the  eyes. 
Now  melting  in  mist  and  now  breaking  in  gleams, 
Like  the  glimpses  a  saint  has  of  Heav'n  in  his  dreams  ! 
When  pensive,  it  seem*d  as  if  that  very  grace, 
That  charm  of  all  others,  was  bom  with  her  face. 
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Then  her  mirth — oh !  *twas  sportive  as  ever  took  wing 

From  the  heart  with  a  hurst,  hke  the  wild-hird  in  spring ;  — 

Ilium 'd  by  a  wit  that  would  fascinate  sages, 

Yet  playful  as  Peris  just  loosed  from  their  cages. 

While  her  laugh,  full  of  life,  without  any  controul 

But  the  sweet  one  of  gracefulness,  rung  from  her  soul ; 

And  where  it  most  sparkl'd  no  glance  could  disco ver» 

In  lip,  cheek,  or  eyes,  for  she  bright'ned  all  over,  — 

Like  any  fair  lake  that  the  breeze  is  upon, 

When  it  breaks  into  dimples  and  laughs  in  the  sun.**  —  p.  303,  303. 

We  can  give  but  a  little  morsel  of  the  enchanting 
Song  of  the  Spirit  of  Music. 

**  *  For  mine  is  the  lay  that  lightly  floats, 
And  mine  are  the  murm'ring,  dying  notes, 
That  fall  as  soft  as  snow  on  the  sea. 
And  melt  in  the  heart  as  instantly ! 
And  the  passionate  strain  that,  deeply  going, 

Refines  the  bosom  it  trembles  through, 
As  the  musk-wind  over  the  water  blowing, 

Euffles  the  wave,  but  sweetens  it  too ! 

*  The  warrior's  heart,  when  touched  by  me. 
Can  as  downy  soft  and  as  yielding  be 
As  his  own  white  plume,  that  high  amid  death 
Through  the  field  has  shone  —  yet  moves  with  a  breath. 
And,  oh  how  the  eyes  of  Beauty  glisten, 

When  Music  has  reached  her  inward  soul, 
Like  the  silent  stars  that  wink  and  listen. 

While  HeavVs  eternal  melodies  roll !  *"  — p.  818,  819. 

Nourmahal  herself,  however,  in  her  Arabian  disguise, 
sings  a  still  more  prevailing  ditty — of  which  we  can 
only  insert  a  few  stanzas. 

"  *  Fly  to  the  desert,  fly  with  me ! 
Our  Arab  tents  are  rude  for  thee  ; 
But  oh  !  the  choice  what  heart  can  doubt 
Of  tents  with  love,  or  thrones  without  ? 

'  Our  rocks  are  rough ;  but  smiling  there 
Th'  acacia  waves  her  yellow  hair. 
Lonely  and  sweet  —  nor  lov'd  the  less 
For  flow'ring  in  a  wilderness  ! 

*  Our  sands  are  bare ;  but  down  their  slope 
The  silv'ry-footed  antelope 
As  gracefully  and  gaily  springs 
As  o*er  the  marble  courts  of  kings. 
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'  Then  come  !  thy  Arab  maid  will  be 
The  loy'd  and  lone  acacia  tree, 
The  antelope,  whose  feet  shall  bless 
With  their  light  sound  thy  loneliness  ! 

*  Come !  if  the  love  thou  hast  for  me 
Is  pure  and  fresh  as  mine  for  thee,  — 
Fresh  as  the  fountain  under  ground, 
When  first  'tis  by  the  lapwing  found. 

'  But  if  for  me  thou  dost  forsake 
Some  other  maid,  —  and  rudely  break 
Her  worshipp'd  image  from  its  base. 
To  give  to  me  tJie  ruin'd  place  *  — 

*  Then,  fere  thee  well !  —  Vd  rather  make 
My  bow'r  upon  some  icy  lake 

When  thawing  suns  begin  to  shine, 
Than  trust  to  love  so  felse  as  thine  ! ' " 

This  strain,  and  the  sentiment  which  it  embodies,  re- 
mind the  offended  monarch  of  his  charming  Nourmahal ; 
and  he  names  her  name  in  accents  of  tenderness  and 
regret. 

**  The  mask  is  oflF —  the  charm  is  wrought  !— 
And  Selim  to  his  heart  has  caught. 
In  blushes,  more  than  ever  bright, 
His  Nourmahal,  his  Haram's  Light !  '*  —  p.  334. 

We  have  now  said  enough,  and  shown  enough,  of  this 
book,  to  let  our  readers  understand  both  what  it  is,  and 
what  we  think  of  it.  Its  great  fault  certainly  is  its  ex- 
cessive finery,  and  its  great  charm  the  inexhaustible 
copiousness  of  its  imagery  —  the  sweetness  and  ease  of 
its  diction  —  and  the  beauty  of  the  objects  and  senti- 
ments with  which  it  is  concerned.  Its  finery,  it  should 
also  be  observed,  is  not  the  vulgar  ostentation  which  so 
often  disguises  poverty  or  meanness  — but  the  extrava- 
gance of  excessive  wealth.  We  have  said  this,  however, 
we  believe  before  —  and  suspect  we  have  little  more  to 
say. 

All  poets,  who  really  love  poetry,  and  live  in  a  poet- 
ical age,  are  great  imitators ;  and  the  character  of  their 
writings  may  often  be  as  correctly  ascertained  by  ob- 
serving  whom  they  imitate  and  whom  they  abstain  from 
imitating,  as  from  any  thing  else.  Mr.  Moore,  in  the 
volume  before  us,  reminds  us  oftener  of  Mr.  Southey 
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and  Lord  Byron,  than  of  any  other  of  his  contempora- 
ries. The  resemblance  is  sometimes  to  the  Roderick  of 
the  first-mentioned  author,  but  most  frequently  to  his 
Kehama.  This  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject ;  but,  in  many  passages,  the  coincidence 
seems  to  be  more  radical  —  and  to  indicate  a  consider- 
able conformity,  in  taste  and  habits  of  conception.  Mr. 
Southey's  tone,  indeed,  is  more  assuming,  his  manner 
more  solemn,  and  his  diction  weaker.  Mr.  Moore  is 
more  lively  —  his  figures  and  images  come  more  thickly; 
and  his  language  is  at  once  more  familiar,  and  more 
strengthened  with  points  and  antitheses.  In  other 
respects,  the  descriptive  passages  in  Kehama  bear  a 
remarkable  affinity  to  many  in  the  work  before  us  —  in 
the  brightness  of  the  colouring,  and  the  amplitude  and 
beauty  of  the  details.  It  is  in  his  descriptions  of  love, 
and  of  female  loveliness,  that  there  is  the  strongest  re- 
semblance to  Lord  Byron  —  at  least  to  the  larger  poems 
of  that  noble  author.  In  the  powerful  and  condensed 
expression  of  strong  emotion,  Mr.  Moore  seems  to  us 
rather  to  have  imitated  the  tone  of  some  of  his  Lord- 
ship's smaller  pieces  —  but  imitated  them  as  only  an 
original  genius  could  imitate  —  as  Lord  Byron  himself 
may  be  said,  in  his  later  pieces,  to  have  imitated  those  of 
an  earlier  date.  There  is  less  to  remind  us  of  Scott 
than  we  can  very  well  account  for,  when  we  consider 
the  great  range  and  variety  of  that  most  fascinating  and 
powerftQ  writer;  and  we  must  say,  that  if  Mr.  Moore 
could  bring  the  resemblance  a  little  closer,  and  exchange 
a  portion  of  his  superfluous  images  and  ecstacies  for  an 
equivalent  share  of  Mi\  Scott's  gift  of  interesting  and 
delighting  us  with  pictures  of  familiar  nature,  and  **£ 
tliat  spirit  and  energy  which  never  rises  to  extravagance, 
we  think  he  would  be  a  gainer  by  the  exchange.  To 
Mr.  Crabbe  there  is  no  resemblance  at  all ;  and  we  only 
mention  his  name  to  observe  that  he  and  Mr.  Moore 
seem  to  be  the  antipodes  of  our  present  poetical  sphere ; 
and  to  occupy  the  extreme  points  of  refinement  and 
homeliness  that  can  be  said  to  fall  within  the  legitimate 
dominion  of  poetry.     They  could  not  meet  in  the  middle^ 
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we  are  aware,  without  changing  their  nature,  and  losing 
their  specific  character ;  but  each  might  approach  a  few 
degrees,  we  think,  with  great  mutual  advantage.  The 
outposts  of  all  empires  are  posts  of  peril :  —  though  we 
do  not  dispute  that  there  is  great  honour  in  maintaining 
them  with  success. 

There  is  one  other  topic  upon  which  we  are  not 
quite  sure  whether  we  should  say  anything.  On  a 
former  occasion,  we  reproved  Mr.  Moore  perhaps  with 
unnecessary  severity,  for  what  appeared  to  us  the 
licentiousness  of  some  of  his  youthfiil  productions.  We 
think  it  a  duty  to  say,  that  he  has  long  ago  redeemed 
that  error ;  and  that  in  all  his  latter  worits  that  have 
come  under  our  observation,  he  appears  as  the  eloquent 
champion  of  purity,  fidelity,  and  delicacy,  not  less  than 
of  justice,  liberty,  and  honour.  Like  most  other  poets, 
indeed,  he  speaks  much  of  beauty  and  love;  and  we 
doubt  not  that  many  mature  virgins  and  carefiil  ma- 
trons may  think  his  lucubrations  on  those  themes  too 
rapturous  and  glowing  to  be  safely  admitted  among  the 
private  studies  of  youth.  We  really  think,  however,  that 
there  is  not  much  need  for  such  apprehensions :  And,  at 
all  events,  if  we  look  to  the  moral  design  and  scope  of 
the  works  themselves,  we  can  see  no  reason  to  censure 
the  author.  All  his  favourites,  without  exception,  are 
dutiftd,  faithful,  and  self-denying ;  and  no  other  example 
is  ever  set  up  for  imitation.  There  is  nothing  approach- 
ing to  indelicacy  even  in  his  description  of  the  seductions 
by  which  they  are  tried;  and  they  who  object  to  his 
enchanting  pictures  of  the  beauty  and  pure  attachment 
of  the  more  prominent  characters  would  find  fault,  we 
suppose,  with  the  loveliness  and  the  embraces  of  angels. 
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The  Excursion  /  being  a  Portion  of  tl^  Recluse,  a  'Poem.    By 
WiLLUM  Wordsworth.    4to.    pp.  447.     London,  1814.* 

This  will  never  do !  It  bears  no  doubt  the  stamp  of  the 
author's  heart  and  fancy :  But  unfortunately  not  half  so 
visibly  as  that  of  hi^  peculiar  system.     His  former  poems 

*  I  have  spoken  in  many  places  rather  too  bitterly  and  confidently 
of  tJie  faults  of  Mr.  Wordsworth*s  poetry :  And  forgetting  that,  even 
on  my  own  view  of  them,  they  were  but  laults  of  taste,  or  venial 
self-partiality,  have  sometimes  visited  them,  1  fear,  with  an  asperity 
which  should  be  reserved  for  objects  of  moral  reprobation.  If  I 
were  now  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  his  poetical  merits, 
though  my  judgment  might  not  be  substantially  different,  I  hope  I 
should  repress  the  greater  part  of  these  vivaeUes  of  expression :  And 
indeed  so  strong  has  been  my  feeling  in  this  way,  that,  considering  how 
much  I  have  always  loved  many  of  the  attributes  of  his  Genius,  and 
how  entirely  I  respect  his  Character,  it  did  at  first  occur  to  me  whether 
it  was  quite  fitting  that,  in  my  old  age  and  his,  I  should  include  in 
this  publication  any  of  those  critiques  which  may  have  formerly  given 
pain  or  offence,  to  him  or  his  admirers.  But  when  I  reflected  that  the 
mischief,  if  there  really  ever  was  any,  was  long  ago  done,  and  that  I 
still  retain,  in  substance,  the  opinions  which  I  should  now  like  to 
have  seen  more  gently  expressed,  I  felt  that  to  omit  all  notice 
of  them  on  the  present  occasion,  might  be  held  to  import  a  retraction 
which  I  am  as  &ur  as  possible  from  intending ;  or  even  be  represented 
as  a  very  shabby  way  of  backing  out  of  sentiments  which  should 
either  be  manfully  persisted  in,  or  openly  renounced,  and  abandoned  as 
untenable. 

I  finally  resolved,  therefore,  to  reprint  my  review  of  "The  Excur- 
sion ; "  which  contains  a  pretty  full  view  of  my  griefs  and  charges 
against  Mr.  Wordsworth ;  set  forth  too,  I  believe,  in  a  more  temperate 
strain  than  most  of  my  other  inculpations,  —  and  of  which  I  think  I  may 
now  venture  to  say  fEirther,  that  if  the  faults  are  unsparingly  noted, 
the  beauties  are  not  penuriously  or  grudgingly  allowed ;  but  commended 
to  the  admiration  of  the  reader  with  at  least  as  much  heartiness  and 
good-wni. 

But  I  have  also  reprinted  a  short  paper  on  the  same  authors  "White 
Doe  of  Rylstone,"  —  in  which  there  certainly  is  no  praise,  or  notice  of 
beauties,  to  set  against  the  very  unqualified  censures  of  which  it  is 
wholly  made  up.  I  have  done  this,  however,  not  merely  because  I  adhere 
to  these  censures,  but  chiefly  because  it  seemed  necessary  to  bring  me 
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were  intended  to  recommend  that  system,  and  to  be- 
speak fevour  for  it  by  their  individual  merit ;  —  but  this, 
we  suspect,  must  be  recommended  by  the  system  —  and 
can  only  expect  to  succeed  where  it  has  been  previously 
established.  It  is  longer,  weaker,  and  tamer,  than  any 
of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  other  productions ;  with  less  bold- 
ness of  originality,  and  less  even  of  that  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  lowliness  of  tone  which  wavered  so  prettily, 
in  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  between  silliness  and  pathos.  We 
have  imitations  of  Cowper,  and  even  of  Milton  here ;  en- 
grafted on  the  natural  drawl  of  the  Lakers  —  and  all 
diluted  into  harmony  by  that  profuse  and  irrepressible 
wordiness  which  deluges  all  the  blank  verse  of  this  school 
of  poetry,  and  lubricates  and  weakens  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  their  style. 

Though  it  fairly  fills  four  hundred  and  twenty  good 
quarto  pages,  without  note,  vignette,  or  any  sort  of  ex- 
traneous assistance,  it  is  stated  in  the  title  —  with  some- 
thing of  an  imprudent  candour  —  to  be  but  "  a  portion'* 
of  a  larger  work ;  and  in  the  preface,  where  an  attempt 
is  rather  unsuccessftdly  made  to  explain  the  whole  de- 

foirly  to  issue  with  those  who  may  not  concur  in  them.  I  can  easily  im- 
derstand  that  many  whose  admiration  of  the  Excursion,  or  the  Lyrical 
Ballads,  rests  substantially  on  the  passages  which  I  too  should  join  in 
admiring,  may  view  with  greater  indulgence  than  I  carT'do,  the  tedious 
and  flat  passages  with  which  they  are  interspersed,  and  may  conse- 
quently think  my  censure  of  these  works  a  great  deal  too  harsh  and 
uncharitable.  Between  such  persons  and  me,  therefore,  there  may  be 
no  radical  difference  of  opinion,  or  contrariety  as  to  principles  of  judg- 
ment. But  if  there  be  any  who  actually  admire  this  White  Doe  of 
Rylstone,  or  Peter  Bell  the  Waggoner,  or  the  Lamentations  of  Martha 
Rae,  or  the  Sonnets  on  the  Punishment  of  Death,  there  can  be  no  such 
ambiguity,  or  means  of  reconcilement.  Now  I  have  been  assured  not 
only  that  there  are  such  persons,  but  that  almost  all  those  who  seek 
to  exalt  Mr.  Wordsworth  as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  poetry, 
consider  these  as  by  far  his  best  and  most  characteristic  productions ; 
and  would  at  once  reject  from  their  communion  any  one  who  did  not 
acknowledge  in  them  the  traces  of  a  high  inspiration.  Now  I  wish  it 
to  be  understood,  that  when  I  speak  with  general  intolerance  or  impa- 
tience of  the  school  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  it  is  to  the  school  holding  these 
tenets,  and  applying  these  tests,^that  I  refer :  and  I  really  do  not  see 
how  I  could  better  explain  the  groimds  of  my  dissent  from  their  doc- 
trines, than  by  republishing  my  remarks  on  this  "White  Doe." 
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sign,  it  is  still  more  rashly  disclosed,  that  it  is  but 
"  apart  of  the  second  part^  of  a  long  and  laborious  work" 
—  which  is  to  consist  of  three  parts ! 

What  Mr.  Wordsworth's  ideas  of  length  are,  we  have 
no  means  of  accurately  judging:  But  we  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  they  are  liberal  to  a  degree  that  will 
alarm  the  weakness  of  most  modem  readers.  As  far  as 
we  can  gather  from  the  preface,  the  entire  poem  —  or 
one  of  them  (for  we  really  are  not  sure^  whether  there 
is  to  be  one  or  two),  is  of  a  biographical  nature ;  and  is 
to  contain  the  history  of  the  author's  mind,  and  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  his  poetical  powers,  up  to  the 
period  when  they  were  sufficiently  matured  to  qualify 
him  for  the  great  work  on  which  he  has  been  so  long 
employed.  Now,  the  quarto  before  us  contains  an  ac- 
count of  one  of  his  youthfiil  rambles  in  the  vales  of 
Cmnberland,  and  occupies  precisely  the  period  of  three 
days !  So  that,  by  the  use  of  a  very  powerful  calculus^ 
some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  probable  extent  of 
the  entire  biography. 

This  small  specimen,  however,  and  the  statements 
with  which  it  is  prefaced,  have  been  sufficient  to  set  our 
minds  at  rest  in  one  particular.  The  case  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth, we  perceive,  is  now  manifestly  hopeless ;  and  we 
give  him  up  as  altogether  incurable,  and  beyond  the 
power  of  criticism.  We  cannot,  indeed,  altogether  omit 
taking  precautions  now  and  then  against  the  spreading 
of  the  malady ;  —  but  for  himself,  though  we  shall  watch 
the  progress  of  his  symptoms  as  a  matter  of  professional 
curiosity  and  instruction,  we  really  think  it  right  not  to 
harass  him  any  longer  with  nauseous  remedies,  —  but 
rather  to  throw  in  cordials  and  lenitives,  and  wait  in 
patience  for  the  natural  termination  of  the  disorder.  In 
order  to  justify  this  desertion  of  our  patient,  however, 
it  is  proper  to  state  why  we  despair  of  the  success  of  a 
more  active  practice. 

A  man  who  has  been  for  twenty  years  at  work  on 
such  matter  as  is  now  before  us,  and  who  comes  com- 
placently forward  with  a  whole  quarto  of  it,  after  all  the 
admonitions  he  has  received,  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
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pected  to  "  change  his  hand,  or  check  his  pride,"  upon 
the  suggestion  of  far  weightier  monitors  than  we  can 
pretend  to  be.  Inveterate  habit  must  now  have  given 
a  kind  of  sanctity  to  the  errors  of  early  taste ;  and  the 
very  powers  of  which  we  lament  the  perversion,  have 
probably  become  incapable  of  any  other  application. 
The  very  quantity,  too,  that  he  has  written,  and  is  at 
this  moment  working  up  for  pubUcation  upon  the  old 
pattern,  makes  it  almost  hopeless  to  look  for  any  change 
of  it.  All  this  is  so  much. capital  already  sunk  in  the 
concern ;  which  must  be  sacrificed  if  that  be  abandoned : 
and  no  man  likes  to  give  up  for  lost  the  time  and  talent 
and  labour  which  he  has  embodied  in  any  permanent 
production.  We  were  not  previously  aware  of  these  ob- 
stacles to  Mr.  Wordsworth's  conversion ;  and,  considering 
the  peculiarities  of  his  former  writings  merely  as  the 
residt  of  certain  wanton  and  capricious  experiments  on 
public  taste  and  indulgence,  conceived  it  to  be  our  duty 
to  discourage  their  repetition  by  all  the  means  in  our 
power.  We  now  see  clearly,  however,  how  the  case 
?ands;-a*d,  maMng  up  oi  minds,  though  with  tiie 
most  sincere  pain  and  reluctance,  to  consider  him  as 
finally  lost  to  the  good  cause  of  poetry,  shall  endeavour 
to  be  thankfiil  for  the  occasional  gleams  of  tenderness 
and  beauty  which  the  natural  force  of  his  imagination 
and  aflfections  must  still  shed  over  all  his  productions,  — 
and  to  which  we  shall  ever  turn  with  delight,  in  spite  of 
the  affectation  and  mysticism  and  prolixity,  with  which 
they  are  so  abundantly  contrasted. 

Long  habits  of  seclusion,  and  an  excessive  ambition 
of  originality,  can  alone  account  for  the  disproportion 
which  seems  to  exist  between  this  author's  taste  and  his 
genius ;  or  for  the  devotion  with  which  he  has  sacrificed 
so  many  precious  gifts  at  the  shrine  of  those  paltry  idols 
which  he  has  set  up  for  himself  among  his  lakes  and  his 
mountains.  Solitary  musings,  amidst  such  scenes,  might 
no  doubt  be  expected  to  nurse  up  the  mind  to  the  ma^ 
jesty  of  poetical  conception  —  (though  it  is  remarkable, 
that  all  the  greater  poets  hved,  or  had  lived,  in  the  full 
current  of  society) :  —  But  the  collision  of  equal  minds, 
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—  the  admonition  of  prevailing  impressions  —  seems  ne- 
cessary to  reduce  its  redundancies,  and  repress  that 
tendency  to  extravagance  or  puerility,  into  which  the 
self-indulgence  and  self-admiration  of  genius  ijs  so  apt  to 
be  betrayed,  when  it  is  allowed  to  wanton,  without  awe 
or  restraint,  in  the  triumph  and  delight  of  its  own  in- 
toxication. That  its  flights  should  be  graceful  and  glo* 
nous  in  the  eyes  of  men,  it  seems  almost  to  be  necessary 
that  they  should  be  made  in  the  consciousness  that  men's 
eyes  are  to  behold  them, —  and  that  the  inward  transport 
and  vigour  by  which  they  are  inspired,  shoidd  be  tem- 
pered by  an  occasional  reference  to  what  will  be  thought 
of  them  by  those  ultimate  dispensers  of  glory.  An 
habitual  and  general  knowledge  of  the  few  settiled  and 
permanent  maxims,  which  form  the  canon  of  general 
taste  in  all  large  and  polished  societies  —  a  certain  tact, 
which  informs  us  at  once  that  many  things,  which  we 
still  love  and  are  moved  by  in  secret,  must  necessarily 
be  despised  as  childish,  or  derided  as  absurd,  in  all  such 
societies  —  though  it  will  not  stand  in  the  place  of  genius, 
seems  necessary  to  the  success  of  its  exertions;  and 
though  it  will  never  enable  any  one  to  produce  the 
higher  beauties  of  art,  can  alone  secure  the  talent  which 
does  produce  them  from  errors  that  must  render  it  use- 
less. Those  who  have  most  of  the  talent,  however,  com- 
monly acquire  this  knowledge  with  the  greatest  facility ; 

—  and  if  Mr.  Wordsworth,  instead  of  confining  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  society  of  the  dalesmen  and  cot- 
tagers, and  little  children,  who  form  the  subjects  of  his 
book,  had  condescended  to  mingle  a  little  more  with  the 
people  that  were  to  read  and  judge  of  it,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  its  texture  might  have  been  considerably 
improved:  At  least  it  appears  to  us  to  be  absolutely, 
impossible,  that  any  one  who  had  lived  or  mixed  fami- 
liarly with  men  of  literature  and  ordinary  judgment  in 
poetry  (of  course  we  exclude  the  coadjutors  and  dis- 
ciples of  his  own  school),  could  ever  have  fallen  into 
such  gross  faults,  or  so  long  mistaken  them  for  beauties. 
His  first  essays  we  looked  upon  in  a  good  degree  as 
poetical  paradoxes, — maintained  experimentally,  in  order 
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to  display  talent,  and  court  notoriety  ;  —  and  so  main- 
tained, with  no  more  serious  belief  in  their  truth,  than 
is  usually  generated  by  an  ingenious  and  animated  de- 
fence of  other  paradoxes.  But  when  we  find  that  he 
has  been  for  twenty  years  exclusively  employed  upon 
articles  of  this  very  fabric,  and  that  he  has  still  enough 
of  raw  material  on  hand  to  keep  him  so  employed  for 
twenty  years  to  come,  we  cannot  refuse  him  the  justice 
of  believing  that  he  is  a  sincere  convert  to  hi  own 
system,  and  must  ascribe  the  peculiarities  of  his  com- 
position, not  to  any  transient  affectation,  or  accidental 
caprice  of  imagination,  but  to  a  settled  perversity  of  taste 
or  understanding,  which  has  been  fostered,  if  not 
altogether  created,  by  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have 
alluded. 

The  volume  before  us,  if  we  were  to  describe  it  very 
shortly,  we  should  characterise  as  a  tissue  of  moral  and 
devotional  ravings,  in  which  innumerable  changes  are 
rung  upon  a  few  very  simple  and  familiar  ideas :  —  But 
with  such  an  accompaniment  of  long  words,  long  sen- 
tences, and  unwieldy  phrases  —  and  such  a  hubbub  of 
strained  raptures  and  fantastical  sublimities,  that  it  is 
often    difiicult     for    the    most    skilful    and     attentive 
student   to   obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  author's  meaning 
—  and  altogether  impossible  for  an  ordinary  reader  to 
conjecture  what  he  is  about.     Moral  and  religious  en- 
thusiasm, though  undoubtedly  poetical  emotions,  are  at 
the  same  time  but  dangerous  inspirers  of  poetry ;  nothing 
being  so  apt  to  run  into  interminable  dulness  or  melli- 
fluous    extravagance,  without    giving  the  unfortunate 
author  the  slightest  intimation  of  his  danger.     His  laud- 
able zeal  for  the  efficacy  of  his  preachments,  he  very  natu- 
rally mistakes  for  the  ardour  of  poetical  inspiration ;  — 
and,  while  dealing  out  the  high  words  and  glowing  phrases 
which  are  so  readily  supplied  by  themes  of  this  descrip- 
tion, can  scarcely  avoid  believing  that  he  is  eminently 
original  and  impressive:  —  All  sorts  of    commonplace 
notions  and  expressions  are  sanctified  in  his  eyes,  by  the 
sublime  ends  for  which  they  are  employed;    and  the 
mystical  verbiage  ol  the  Methodist  pulpit  is  repeated. 
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till  the  speaker  entertains  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  chosen 
organ  of  divine  truth  and  persuasion.  But  if  such  be 
the  common  hazards  of  seeking  inspiration  from  those 
potent  foimtains,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  what  chance 
Mr.  Wordsworth  had  of  escaping  their  enchantment,  — 
with  his  natural  propensities  to  wordiness,  and  his  un- 
lucky habit  of  debasing  pathos  with  vulgarity.  The  fact 
accordingly  is,  that  in  tliis  production  he  is  more  obscure 
than  a  Pindaric  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and 
more  verbose  "  than  even  himself  of  yore ; "  while  the 
wilfulness  with  which  he  persists  in  choosing  his  exam- 
ples of  intellectual  dignity  and  tenderness  exclusively 
from  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  will  be  sufficiently  ap- 
parent, from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  thought  fit 
to  make  his  chief  prolocutor  in  this  poetical  dialogue, 

and  chief  advocate  of  Providence  and  virtue,   an  old 

1  ' 

Scotch  Pedlar  —  retired  indeed  from  business  —  but  still 
rambling  about  in  his  former  haunts,  and  gossiping 
among  his  old  customers,  without  his  pack  on  his  shoul- 
ders. The  other  persons  of  the  drama  are,  a  retired 
miUtary  chaplain,  who  has  grown  half  an  atheist  and 
half  a  misanthrope  —  the  wife  of  an  unprosperous  weaver 
—  a  servant  girl  with  her  natural  child  —  a  parish 
pauper,  and  one  or  two  other  personages  of  equal  rank 
and  dignity. 

The  character  of  the  work  is  decidedly  didactic ;  and 
more  than  nine  tenths  of  it  are  occupied  with  a  species 
of  dialogue,  or  rather  a  series  of  long  sermons  or 
harangues,  which  pass  between  the  pedlar,  the  author, 
the  old  chaplain,  and  a  worthy  vicar,  who  entertains  the 
whole  party  at  dinner  on  the  last  day  of  their  excursion. 
The  incidents  which  occur  in  the  course  of  it  are  as 
few  and  trifling  as  can  well  be  imagined; — and  those 
which  the  different  speakers  narrate  in  the  course  of  their 
discourses,  are  introduced  rather  to  illustrate  their  argu- 
ments or  opinions,  than  for  any  interest  they  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  of  their  own.  —  The  doctrine  which  the 
work  is  intended  to  enforce,  we  are  by  no  means  certain 
that  we  have  discovered.  In  so  far  as  we  can  collect, 
however,  it  seems  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  old 
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familiar  one,  that  a  firm  belief  in  the  pro\ddence  of  a  ; 
wise  and  beneficent  Being  must  be  our  great  stay  and 
support  under  all  afiUctions  and  perplexities  upon  earth 
—  and  that  there  are  indications  of  his  power  and  good- 
ness in  all  the  aspects  of  the  visible  universe,  whether 
living  or  inanimate  —  every  part  of  which  should  there- 
fore be  regarded  with  love  and  reverence,  as  exponents 
of  those  great  attributes.  We  can  testify,  at  least,  that 
these  salutary  and  important  truths  are  inculcated  at  far 
greater  length,  and  with  more  repetitions,  than  in  any 
ten  volumes  of  sermons  that  we  ever  perused.  It  is  also 
maintained,  with  equal  conciseness  and  originality,  that 
there  is  frequently  much  good  sense,  as  well  as  much 
enjoyment,  in  the  humbler  conditions  of  life ;  and  that, 
in  spite  of  great  vices  and  abuses,  there  is  a  reasonable 
allowance  both  of  happiness  and  goodness  in  society  at 
large.  If  there  be  any  deeper  or  more  recondite  doc- 
trines in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  book,  we  must  confess  that 
they  have  escaped  us ;  —  and,  convinced  as  we  are  of  the 
truth  and  soundness  of  those  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  might  have  been 
better  enforced  with  less  parade  and  prolixity.  His  • 
effusions  on  what  may  be  called  the  physiognomy  of 
external  nature,  or  its  moral  and  theological  expression,  , 
are  eminently  fantastic,  obscure,  and  affected. —  It  is  1 
quite  time,  however,  that  we  should  give  the  reader  a 
more  particular  account  of  this  singular  performance. 

It  opens  with  a  picture  of  the  author  toiling  across  a 
bare  common  in  a  hot  summer  day,  and  reaching  at  last 
a  ruined  hut  surrounded  with  tall  trees,  where  he  meets 
by  appointment  with  a  hale  old  man,  with  an  iron-pointed 
staff  lying  beside  him.  Then  follows  a  retrospective 
account  of  their  first  acquaintance  —  formed,  it  seems, 
when  the  author  was  at  a  village  school ;  and  his  aged 
friend  occupied  "  one  room, —  the  fifth  part  of  a  house  " 
in  the  neighbourhood.  After  this,  we  have  the  history 
of  this  reverend  person  at  no  small  length.  He  was 
bom,  we  are  happy  to  find,  in  Scotland  —  among  the 
hills  of  Athol ;  and  his  mother,  after  his  father's  death, 
married  the  parish  schoolmaster  —  so  that  he  was  taught 
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his  letters  betimes :  But  then,  as  it  is  here  set  forth  with 
much  solemnity, 

"  From  his  sixth  year,  the  boy  of  whom  I  speak. 
In  summer,  tended  cattle  on  the  hills!'* 

And  again,  a  few  pages  after,  that  there  may  be  no 
risk  of  mistake  as  to  a  point  of  such  essential  im- 
portance — 

ft 

"  From  early  childhood,  even,  as  hath  been  said, 
From  his  sixth  year^  he  had  been  sent  abroad, 
In  summer  —  to  tend  herds !    Such  was  his  task ! " 

In  the  course  of  this  occupation  it  is  next  recorded, 
that  he  acquired  such  a  taste  for  rural  scenery  and  open 
air,  that  when  he  was  sent  to  teach  a  school  in  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  he  found  it  "  a  misery  to  him ;"  and 
determined  to  embrace  the  more  romantic  occupation  of 
a  Pedlar — or,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  more  musically  ex- 
presses it. 


li 


A  vagrant  merchant,  bent  beneath  his  load ; " 


—  and  in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  had  acquired 
a  very  large  acquaintance,  which,  after  he  had  given  up 
dealing,  he  frequently  took  a  summer  ramble  to  visit. 

The  author,  on  coming  up  to  this  interesting  person- 
age, finds  him  sitting  with  his  eyes  half  shut; — and, 
not  being  quite  sure  whether  he  is  asleep  or  awake, 
stands  "  some  minutes'  space "  in  silence  beside  him. 
"At  length,"  says  he,  with  his  own  dehghtful  sim- 
plicity — 

'*  At  length  I  hail'd  him — seeing  that  his  hat 
Was  moist  with  water-drops,  as  if  the  brim 
Had  newly  scoop'd  a  running  stream  !  — 

*  *Tis,'  said  I,  *  a  burning  day ! 

My  lips  are  parch'd  with  thirst ; — but  you,  I  guess, 
Have  somewhere  found  relief.' " 

Upon  this,  the  benevolent  old  man  points  him  out, 
not  a  running  stream,  but  a  well  in  a  comer,  to  which 
the  author  repairs;  and,  after  minutely  describing  its 
^tuation,  beyond  a  broken  wall,  and  between  two  alders 
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that  "  grew  in  a  cold,  damp  nook,"  he  thus  Mth&Uy 
chronicles  the  process  of  his  return :  — 

*<  My  thirst  I  slak'd ;  and  from  the  cheerless  spot 
Withdrawing,  straightway  to  the  shade  retum'd, 
Where  sate  the  old  man  on  the  cottage  bench." 

The  Pedlar  then  gives  an  account  of  the  last  inhabit- 
ants of  the  deserted  cottage  beside  them.  These  were, 
a  good  industrious  weaver  and  his  wife  and  children. 
They  are  very  happy  for  a  while;  till  sickness  and 
want  of  work  came  upon  them ;  and  then  the  father 
enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  the  wife  pined  in  that  lonely 
cottage  —  growing  every  year  more  careless  and  despond- 
ing, as  her  anxiety  and  fears  for  her  absent  husband,  of 
whom  no  tidings  ever  reached  her,  accumulated.  Her 
children  died,  and  left  her  cheerless  and  alone ; '  and  at 
last  she  died  also ;  and  the  cottage  fell  to  decay.  We 
must  say,  that  there  is  very  considerable  pathos  in  the 
telling  of  this  simple  story ;  and  that  they  who  can  get 
over  the  repugnance  excited  by  the  triteness  of  its  inci- 
dents, and  the  lowness  of  its  objects,  will  not  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  author's  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
and  the  power  he  possesses  of  stirring  up  its  deepest  \ 
and  gentlest  sympathies.  His  prolixity,  indeed,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  get  over.  This  little  story  fills  about 
twenty-five  quarto  pages ;  and  abounds,  of  course,  with 
mawkish  sentiment,  and  details  of  preposterous  minute- 
ness. When  the  tale  is  told,  the  travellers  take  their 
staves,  and  end  their  first  day's  journey,  without  forther 
adventure,  at  a  httle  inn. 

The  Second  Book  sets  them  forward  betimes  in  the 
morning ;  they  pass  by  a  Village  Wake ;  and  as  they 
approach  a  more  soUtary  part  of  the  mountains,  the  old 
man  tells  the  author  that  he  is  taking  him  to  see  an  old 
friend  of  his,  who  had  formerly  been  chaplain  to  a  High- 
land regiment  —  had  lost  a  beloved  wife  —  been  roused 
from  his  dejection  by  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the  French 
Revolution — had  emigrated,  on  its  miscarriage,  to  America 
—  and  returned  disgusted  to  hide  himself  in  the  retreat 
to  which  they  were  now  ascending.  That  retreat  is 
then  most  tediously  described  —  a  smooth  green  valley 
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in  the  heaxt  of  the  mountain,  without  trees,  and  with 
only  one  dwelling.  Just  as  they  get  sight  of  it  from 
the  ridge  above,  they  see  a  funeral  train  proceeding 
from  the  soUtary  abode,  aud  hurry  on  with  some  ap- 
prehension  for  tlie  fate  of  the  amiable  misanthrope — 
whom  they  find,  however,  in  very  tolerable  condition 
at  the  door,  and  learn  that  the  frmeral  was  that  of  an 
aered  pauper  who  had  been  boarded  out  by  the  parish 
if^at  ch^p  &xm  house,  and  had  died  ia  consequeace 
of  long  exposure  to  heavy  raiu.  The  old  chaplam,  or, 
as  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  pleased  to  call  him,  the  Solitary, 
tells  this  dull  story  at  prodigious  length;  and  after 
giving  an  inflated  description  of  an  effect  of  mountain 
mists  in  the  evening  sun,  treats  his  visitors  with  a 
rustic  dinner — and  Siey  walk  out  to  the  fields  at  the 
close  of  the  second  book. 

The  Third  makes  no  progress  in  the  excursion.  It  is 
entirely  filled  with  moral  and  religious  conversation  and 
debate,  and  with  a  more  ample  detail  of  the  Solitary's 
past  life  than  had  been  given  in  the  sketch  of  his  friend. 
The  conversation  is,  in  our  judgment,  exceedingly  dull 
and  mystical ;  and  the  Solitary's  confessions  insufferably 
diffuse.  Yet  there  is  occasionally  very  considerable  force 
of  writing  and  tenderness  of  sentiment  in  this  part  of  the 
work. 

The  Fourth  Book  is  also  fiUed  with  dialogues,  ethical 
and  theological ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  bril- 
liant and  forcible  expressions  here  and  there,  consists  of 
an  exposition  of  truisms,  more  cloudy,  wordy,  and  in- 
conceivably prolix,  than  any  thiug  we  ever  met  with. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Book,  they  leave  the 
solitary  valley,  taking  its  pensive  inhabitant  along  with 
them,  and  stray  on  to  where  the  landscape  sinks  down 
into  milder  features,  till  they  arrive  at  a  church,  which 
stands  on  a  moderate  elevation  in  the  centre  of  a  wide 
and  fertile  vale.  Here  they  meditate  for  a  while  among 
the  monuments,  till  the  Vicar  comes  out  and  joins  them ; 
-r-and,  recognising  the  Pedlar  for  an  old  acquaintance, 
mixes  graciously  in  the  conversation,  which  proceeds  ia 
a  very  edifying  manner  till  the  close  of  the  book. 
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The  Sixth  contains  a  choice  obituary,  or  characteristic 
account,  of  several  of  the  persons  who  lie  buried  before 
this  group  of  moralizers;— an  unsuccessful  lover,  who 
had  found  consolation  in  natural  history — a  miner,  who  ' 
worked  on  for  twenty  years,  in  despite  of  universal  ridi- 
cule, and  at  last  found  the  vein  he  had  expected — two  : 
political  enemies  reconciled  in  old  age  to  each  other —  i 
an    old    female   miser — a  seduced    damsel — and  two  ! 
widowers,  one  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  education 
of  his  daughters,  and  one  who  had  preferred  marrying 
a  prudent  middle-aged  woman  to  take  care  of  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Eighth  Book,  the  worthy 
Vicar  expresses,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  own 
epitome,  "his  apprehensions  that  he  had  detained  his 
auditors  too  long — ^invites  them  to  his  house — Solitary, 
disinclined  to  comply,  rallies  the  Wanderer,  and  some- 
what playfully  draws  a  comparison  between  his  itinerant 
profession  and  that  of  a  knight-errant  —  which  leads  to 
the  Wanderer  giving  an  account  of  changes  in  the 
coimtry,  from  the  Manufacturing  spirit  —  Its  favourable 
effects  —  The  other  side  of  the  picture,"  &c.  &c.  After 
these  very  poetical  themes  are  exhausted,  they  all  go 
into  the  house,  where  they  are  introduced  to  the  Vicar's 
wife  and  daughter ;  and  while  they  sit  chatting  in  the 
parlour  over  a  family  dinner,  his  son  and  one  of  his 
companions  come  in  with  a  fine  dish  of  trouts  piled  on 
a  blue  slate ;  and  after  being  caressed  by  the  company, 
are  sent  to  dinner  in  the  nursery.  —  This  ends  the 
eighth  book. 

The  Ninth  and  last  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  mys- 
tical discourse  of  the  Pedlar ;  who  maintains,  that  the 
whole  universe  is  animated  by  an  active  principle,  the 
noblest  seat  of  which  is  in  the  human  soul ;  and  more- 
over, that  the  final  end  of  old  age  is  to  train  and 
enable  us 

'*  To  heax  the  mighty  stream  of  Tendency 
Uttering,  for  elevation  of  our  thought, 
A  clear  sonorous  voice,  inaudible 
To  the  vast  multitude  whose  doom  it  is 
To  run  the  giddy  round  of  vain  delight — '' 
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with  other  matters  as  luminous  and  emphatic.  The 
hostess  at  length  breaks  off  the  harangue,  by  proposing 
that  they  should  all  make  a  little  excursion  on  the  lake, 

—  aud  they  embark  accordingly ;  and,  after  na>dgatmg 
for  some  time  along  its  shores,  aud  drinking  tea  on  a 
little  island,  land  at  last  on  a  remote  promontory,  from 
which  they  see  the  sun  go  down, —  and  listen  to  a  solemn 
and  pious,  but  rather  long  prayer  from  the  Vicar.  They 
then  walk  back  to  the  parsonage  door,  where  the  Author 
and  his  friend  propose  to  spend  the  evening;— but  the 
Solitary  prefers  walking  back  in  the  moonshine  to  his 
own  valley,  after  promising  to  take  another  ramble 
with  them  — 

"  If  time,  with  free  consent,  be  yours  to  give, 
And  season  fiBLvours." 

—  And  here  the  publication  somewhat  abruptly  closes. 
Our  abstract  of  the  story  has  been  so  extremely  con- 
cise, that  it  is  more  than  usually  necessary  for  us  to  lay 
some  specimens  of  the  work  itself  before  our  readers. 
Its  grand  staple,  as  we  have  already  said,  consists  of  a 
kind  of  mystical  morality :  and  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  style  are,  that  it  is  prolix,  and  very  frequently 
imintelligible :  and  though  we  are  sensible  that  no  great 
gratification  is  to  be  expected  from  the  exhibition  of 
those  qualities,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  give  our  readers  a 
taste  of  them,  both  to  justify  the  sentence  we  have 
passed,  and  to  satisfy  them  that  it  was  really  beyond 
our  power  to  present  them  with  any  abstract  or  intel- 
Hgible  account  of  those  long  conversations  which  we 
have  had  so  much  occasion  to  notice  in  our  brief  sketch 
of  its  contents.  "We  need  give  ourselves  no  trouble, 
however,  to  select  passages  for  this  purpose.  Here  is 
the  first  that  presents  itself  to  us  on  opening  the  volume ; 
and  if  our  readers  can  form  the  slightest  guess  at  its 
meaning,  we  must  give  them  credit  for  a  sagacity  to 
which  we  have  no  pretension. 

"  But,  by  the  storms  of  circumstance  unshaken, 
And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  or  wane, 
Duty  exists  ; — immutably  survive, 
For  our  support,  the  measures  and  the  forms. 
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Which  an  abstract  Intelligence  supplies ; 
Whose  kingdom  is,  where  Time  and  Space  are  not : 
Of  other  converse,  which  mind,  soul,  and  heart. 
Do,  with  united  urgency,  require, 
What  more,  that  may  not  perish?" 

"  Tis,  by  comparison,  an  easy  task 
Earth  to  despise ;  but  to  converse  with  heav*n, 
This  is  not  easy : — to  relinquish  all 
We  have,  or  hope,  of  happiness  and  joy, — , 
And  stand  in  freedom  loosen'd  from  this  world ; 
I  deem  not  arduous  I —  but  must  needs  confess 
That  'tis  a  thing  impossible  to  frame 
Conceptions  equal  to  the  Soul's  desires."— p.  144, 147. 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  that  rapturous  mysticism 
which  eludes  all  comprehension,  and  fills  the  despairing 
reader  with  painful  giddiness  and  terror.  The  following, 
which  we  meet  with  on  the  very  next  page,  is  in  the 
same  general  strain : — though  the  first  part  of  it  affords 
a  good  specimen  of  the  author's  talent  for  enveloping  a 
plain  and  trite  observation  in  all  the  mock  majesty  of 
solemn  verbosity.  A  reader  of  plain  understanding,  we 
suspect,  could  hardly  recognise  the  familiar  remark,  that 
excessive  grief  for  our  departed  friends  is  not  very  con- 
sistent with  a  firm  belief  in  their  immortal  felicity,  in 
the  first  twenty  lines  of  the  following  passage: — In  the 
succeeding  lines  we  do  not  ourselves  pretend  to  recognise 
any  thing. 

"  From  this  infirmity  of  mortal  kind 
Sorrow  proceeds,  which  else  were  not ;  —  at  least, 
If  Grief  be  something  hallow'd  and  ordain'd, 
If,  in  proportion,  it  be  just  and  meet, 
Through  this,  'tis  able  to  maintain  its  hold. 
In  that  excess  which  conscience  disapproyes, 
For  who  could  sink  and  settle  to  that  point 
Of  selfishness ;  so  senseless  who  could  be 
In  framing  estimates  of  loss  or  gain. 
As  long  and  perseyeringly  to  mourn 
For  any  Object  of  his  love,  remov'd 
From  Uiis  unstable  world,  if  he  could^fix 
A  satisfying  view  upon  that  state 
Of  pure  impenshable  blessedness, 
Which  Eeason  promises,  and  Holy  Writ 
Ensures  to  all  believers  ? —  Yet  mistrust 
Is  of  such  incapacity,  methinks, 
No  natural  branch ;  despondency  far  less. 
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—  And,  if  there  be  whose  tender  frames  have  droop'd 

Ev'n  to  the  dust ;  apparently,  through  weight 

Of  anguish  unrelieved,  and  lack  of  power 

An  agonising  sorrow  to  transmute ; 

Infer  not  hence  a  hope  from  those  withheld 

When  wanted  most ;  a  confidence  impaired 

So  pitiably,  that,  having  ceas'd  to  see 

With  bodily  eyes,  they  are  borne  down  by  love 

Of  what  is  lost,  and  perish  through  regret ! 

Oh !  no,  full  oft  the  innocent  SuffVer  sees 

Too  clearly ;  feels  too  vividly ;  and  longs 

To  realize  the  Vision  with  intense 

And  overconstant  yearning — There — there  lies 

The  excess,  by  which  the  balance  is  destroyed. 

Too,  too  contracted  are  these  walls  of  flesh. 

This  vital  warmth  too  cold,  these  visual  orbs, 

Though  inconceivably  endowed,  too  dim 

For  any  passion  of  tiie  soul  that  leads 

To  ecstasy  I  and,  all  the  crooked  paths 

Of  time  and  change  disdaining,  takes  its  course 

Along  the  line  of  limitless  desires. 

I,  speaking  now  from  such  disorder  free. 

Nor  sleep,  nor  craving,  but  in  settled  peace, 

I  cannot  doubt  that  They  whom  you  deplore 

Are  glorified."  — p.  148,  U9. 

If  any  farther  specimen  be  wanted  of  the  learned 
author's  propensity  to  deal  out  the  most  familiar  truths 
as  the  oracles  of  his  own  inspired  understanding,  the 
following  wordy  paraphrase  of  the  ordinary  remark,  that 
the  best  consolation  in  distress  is  to  be  found  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  piety,  and  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience, 
may  be  found  on  turning  the  leaf. 

"  What  then  remains  ? — To  seek 
Those  helps,  for  his  occasions  ever  near, 
Who  lacks  not  will  to  use  them ;  vows,  renewed 
On  the  first  motion  of  a  holy  thought ; 
Vigils  of  contemplation ;  praise ;  and  prayV, 
A  Stream,  which,  from  the  fountain  of  the  heart, 
Issuing  however  feebly,  no  where  flows 
Without  accesd  of  unexpected  strength. 
But,  above  all,  the  victory  is  most  sure 
For  Him,  who,  seeking  fiaith  by  virtue,  strives 
To  yield  entire  submission  to  the  law 
Of  Conscience ;  Conscience  rev'renc'd  and  obeyed 
As  God*s  most  intimate  Presence  in  the  soul, 
And  his  most  perfect  Image  in  the  world."— p.  151. 
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We  have  kept  the  book  too  long  open,  however,  at 
one  place,  and  shall  now  take  a  dip  in  it  nearer  the  be- 
ginning. The  following  account  of  the  Pedlar's  early 
training,  and  lonely  meditations  among  the  mountains, 
is  a  good  example  of  the  forced  and  affected  ecstasies  in 
which  this  author  abounds. 

"  Nor  did  he  fedl, 


While  yet  a  Child,  with  a  Child*s  eagerness 

Incessantly  to  turn  his  ear  and  eye 

On  all  things  which  the  moving  seasons  brought 

To  feed  such  appetite :  nor  this  alone 

Appeas'd  his  yearning:  —in  the  after  day 

Of  Boyhood,  many  an  hour  in  caves  forlorn, 

And  'mid  the  hollow  depths  of  naked  crags, 

He  sate,  and  even  in  their  fix*d  lineaments, 

Or  from  the  pow*r  of  a  peculiar  eye, 

Or  by  creative  feeling  overborne. 

Or  by  predominance  of  thought  oppressed, 

Ev'n  in  their  fixed  and  steady  lineaments 

He  trac'd  an  ebbing  and  a  flowing  mind." — p.  11. 

We  should  like  extremely  to  know  what  is  meant  by 
tracing  an  ebbing  and  flowing  mind  in  the  fixed  linea- 
ments of  naked  crags  ?  —  but  this  is  but  the  beginning 
of  the  raving  fit. 

In  these  majestic  solitudes,  he  used  also  to  read  his 
Bible ;  —  and  we  are  told  that  — 

"  There  did  he  see  the  writing! — All  things  there 
Breath'd  immortality,  revolving  Ufe 
And  greatness  still  revolving ;  infinite  ! 
There  littleness  was  not ;  the  least  of  things 
Seem'd  infinite ;  and  there  his  spirit  shap'd 
Her  prospects ;  nor  did  he  believe, — he  saw  ! 
What  wonder  if  his  being  thus  became 
Sublime  and  comprehensive !  Low  desires, 
Low  thoughts  had  there  no  place;  yet  was  his  heart 
Lowly;  for  he  was  meek  in  gratitude." — p.  14,  ]5. 

What  follows  about  nature,  triangles,  stars,  and  the 
laws  of  light,  is  still  more  incomprehensible. 

■"  Yet  still  uppermost 


Nature  was  at  his  heart,  as  if  he  felt. 
Though  yet  he  knew  not  how,  a  wasting  pow'r 
In  all  tlungs  which  from  her  sweet  influence 
Might  tend  to  wean  him.    Therefore  with  her  hues. 
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Her  forms,  and  with  the  spirit  of  her  forms, 
He  clothed  the  nakedness  of  austere  truth. 
While  yet  he  lingered  in  the  rudiments 
Of  science,  and  among  her  simplest  laws, 
His  triangles — they  were  the  stars  of  heav'n. 
The  silent  stars !  Oft  did  he  take  delight 
To  measure  th*  altitude  of  some  tall  crag 
Which  is  the  eagle's  birthplace,  or  some  peak 
Familiar  with  forgotten  years,  that  shows 
Inscribed,  as  with  the  silence  of  the  thought. 
Upon  its  bleak  and  visionary  sides ;  — 

and  I  have  heard  him  say 

That  often,  fEuling  at  this  time  to  gain 

The  peace  required,  he  scanned  the  laws  of  light 

Amid  the  roar  of  torrents,  where  they  send 

From  hollow  clefts  up  to  the  clearer  air 

A  cloud  of  mist,  whidi  in  the  sunshine  frames 

A  lasting  tablet  —  for  the  observer's  eye 

Vaiying  its  rainbow  hues.     But  vainly  thus, 

And  vainly  by  all  other  means,  he  strove 

To  mitigate  the  fever  of  his  heart" — p.  16—18. 

The  whole  book,  indeed,  is  full  of  such  stuff.  The 
following  is  the  author's  own  sublime  aspiration  afker 
the  delight  of  becoming  a  Motion^  or  a  Presence^  or  an 
Energy  among  multitudinous  streams. 

"  Oh !  what  a  joy  it  were,  in  vig'rous  health. 
To  have  a  Body  (this  our  vital  Frame 
With  shrinking  sensibility  endued, 
And  all  the  nice  regards  of  flesh  and  blood) 
And  to  the  elements  surrender  it 
As  if  it  were  a  spirit ! — How  divine 
The  liberty,  fo^r  frail,  for  mortal  man 
To  roam  at  large  among  unpeopled  glens 
And  mountainous  retirements,  only  trod 
By  devious  footsteps ;  regions  consecrate 
To  oldest  time !  and,  reckless  of  the  storm 
That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  her  nest. 
Be  as  a  Presence  or  a  Motion ! — one 
Among  the  many  there ;  and,  while  the  Mists 
Flying,  and  rainy  Vapours,  call  out  Shapes 
And  Phantoms  from  the  crags  and  solid  eartli 
As  fieust  as  a  Musician  scatters  so\mds 
Out  of  an  instrument ;  and,  while  the  Streams — 
(As  at  a  first  creation  and  in  haste 
To  exercise  their  untried  feculties) 
Descending  firom  the  regions  of  the  clouds, 
And  starting  from  the  hollows  of  the  earth 
More  multitudinous  evexy  moment  — rend 
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Their  way  before  them,  what  a  joy  to  roam 

An  equal  among  mightiest  Energies! 

And  haply  sometimes  with  articulate  voice, 

Amid  the  deaf 'ning  tumult,  scarcely  heard 

By  him  that  utters  it,  exclaim  aloud 

Be  this  continued  so  firom  day  to  day, 

Nor  let  it  have  an  end  from  month  to  month !" — p.  164,  165. 

"We  suppose  the  reader  is  now  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  sublimities  —  which  occupy  rather  more 
than  half  the  volume :  —  Of  his  tamer  and  more  creeping 
prolixity,  we  have  not  the  heart  to  load  him  with  many 
specimens.  The  following  amplification  of  the  vulgar 
comparison  of  human  life  to  a  stream,  has  the  merit  of 
adding  much  obscurity  to  wordiness ;  at  least,  we  have 
not  ingenuity  enough  to  refer  the  conglobated  bubbles 
and  murmurs,  and  floating  islands,  to  their  Vital  proto- 
types. 

"The  tenor 

Which  my  life  holds,  he  readily  may  conceive 
Whoe'er  hath  stood  to  watch  a  mountain  Brook 
In  some  stUl  passage  of  its  course,  and  seen, 
Within  the  depths  of  its  capacious  hreast, 
Inverted  trees,  and  rocks,  and  azure  sky ; 
And,  on  its  glassy  surface,  specks  of  foam, 
And  conglohated  bubhles  undissolved. 
Numerous  as  stars ;  that,  by  their  onward  lapse, 
Betray  to  sight  the  motion  of  the  stream. 
Else  imperceptible  ;  meanwhile,  is  heard 
Perchance  a  roar  or  murmur;  and  the  sound 
Though  soothing,  and  the  little  floating  isles 
Though  beautiful,  are  both  by  Nature  charged 
With  the  same  pensive  office ;  and  make  known 
Through  what  perplexing  labyrinths,  abrupt 
Precipitations,  and  untoward  straits, 
The  earth-bom  wanderer  hath  passed ;  and  quickly, 
That  respite  o'er,  like  traverses  and  toils 
Must  be  again  encountered. — Such  a  stream 
Is  Human  Life."— p.  189,  140. 

The  following,  however,  is  a  better  example  of  the 
useless  and  most  tedious  minuteness  with  which  the  au- 
thor so  frequently  details  circumstances  of  no  interest 
in  themselves,  —  of  no  importance  to  the  story,  —  and 
possessing  no  graphical  merit  whatsoever  as  pieces  of 
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description.     On  their  approach  to  the  old  Chaplain's 
cottage,  the  Author  gets  before  his  companion, 

"when  behold 


An  object  that  entic'd  my  steps  aside ! 

It  was  an  Entry,  narrow  as  a  door ; 

A  passage  whose  brief  windings  opened  out 

Into  a  platform ;  that  lay,  Sheep-fold  icise. 

Enclosed  between  a  single  mass  of  rock 

And  one  old  moss-grown  wall ;  —  a  cool  Hecess, 

And  fjEuiciful  1  For,  where  the  rock  and  wall 

Met  in  an  angle,  hung  a  tiny  roof. 

Or  penthouse,  which  most  quaintly  had  heenJTamCd 

By  thrusting  two  rude  sticks  into  the  waU^ 

And  overlaying  them  with  mountain  sods ! 

To  weather-fend  a  little  turf-built  seat 

Whereon  a  full-grown  man  might  rest,  nor  dread 

The  burning  sunshine,  or  a  transient  shower ; 

But  the  whole  plainly  wrought  by  Children's  hands  / 

Whose  simple  skill  had  throng'd  the  grassy  floor 

With  work  of  frame  less  solid ;  a  proud  show 

Of  haby-hotues,  curiously  arranged ! 

Nor  wanting  ornament  of  walks  between, 

With  mimic  trees  inserted  in  the  turf. 

And  gardens  interposed.     Pleas'd  with  the  sight, 

I  could  not  choose  but  beckon  to  my  Guide, 

Who,  haying  entered,  carelessly  look'd  round, 

And  now  would  have  pass'd  on ;  when  I  exclaim'd, 

'  Lo  !  what  is  here  ?  *  and,  stooping  down,  drew  forth 

ABook,"&c.  — p.  71,  73. 


And  this  book,  which  he 


*' found  to  be  a  work 


In  the  French  Tongue,  a  Novel  of  Voltaire," 

leads  to  no  incident  or  remark  of  any  value  or  import- 
ance, to  apologize  for  this  long  story  of  its  iSnding. 
There  is  no  beauty,  we  think,  it  must  be  admitted,  in 
these  passages ;  and  so  little  either  of  interest  or  curio- 
sity in  the  incidents  they  disclose,  that  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  that  any  man  to  whom  they  had  actually  oc- 
curred, should  take  the  trouble  to  recoimt  them  to  his 
wife  and  children  by  his  idle  fireside ;  —  but,  that  man 
or  dhild  should  think  them  worth  writing  down  in  blank 
verse,  and  printing  in  magnificent  quarto,  we  should 
certainly  have  supposed  altogether  impossible,  had  it 
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not  been  for  the  ample  proofs  which  Mr.  Wordsworth 
has  afforded  to  the  contrary. 

Sometimes  their  silliness  is  enhanced  by  a  paltry  at- 
tempt at  effect  and  emphasis:  —  as  in  the  following 
account  of  that  very  touching  and  extraordinary  occur- 
rence of  a  lamb  bleating  among  the  moimtains.  The  poet 
would  actually  persuade  us  that  he  thought  the  moun- 
tains themselves  were  bleating ;  —  and  that  nothing 
could  be  so  grand  or  impressive.  "  List ! "  cries  the  old 
Pedlar,  suddenly  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his 
daintiest  ravings  — 


(( I 


List! — I  heard, 
From  yon  huge  hreast  of  rock,  a  solemn  bUat ! 
Sent  forth  as  if  it  were  the  Mountain's  voice  I 
As  if  the  visihle  Mountain  made  the  cry ! 
Again  I ' —  The  effect  upon  the  soul  was  such 
As  he  express*d ;  for,  from  the  Mountain's  heart 
Ilie  tolemn  bleat  appeared  to  come  !     There  was 
No  other — and  the  region  all  around 
Stood  silent,  empty  of  all  shape  of  life. 
—  It  was  a  Lamb — left  somewhere  to  itself!"  —  p.  169. 

What  we  have  now  quoted  will  give  the  reader  a 
notion  of  the  taste  and  spirit  in  which  this  volume  is 
composed :  And  yet,  if  it .  had  not  contamed  something 
a  good  deal  better,  we  do  not  know  how  we  should  have 
been  justified  in  taroublmg  him  with  any  accoimt  of  it. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth,  with  all  his 
perversities,  is  a  person  of  great  powers ;  and  has  fre- 
quently a  force  in  his  moral  declamations,  and  a  tender- 
ness ID  his  pathetic  narratives,  which  neither  his  pro- 
lixity nor  his  affectation  can  altogether  deprive  of  their 
effect.  We  shall  venture  to  give  some  extracts  from  the 
simple  tale  of  the  Weaver's  solitary  cottage.  Its  heroine 
is  the  deserted  wife ;  and  its  chief  interest  consists  in  the 
picture  of  her  despairing  despondence  and  anxiety,  after 
his  disappearance.  The  Pedlar,  recurring  to  the  well  to 
which  he  had  directed  his  companions,  observes, 

-''As  I  stoop'd  to  drink, 


Upon  the  slimy  foot-stone  I  espied 
The  useless  fragment  of  a  wooden  howl, 
Green  with  the  moss  of  years ;  a  pensive  sight 
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That  mov'd  my  heart !  —  recalling  former  days, 
When  I  could  never  pass  that  road  but  She 
Who  liy*d  within  these  walls,  at  mj  approach, 
A  Daughter's  welcome  gave  me ;  —  and  I  lov*d  her 
As  my  own  child !  O  Sir !  the  good  die  first ! 
And  diey  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust 
Bum  to  the  socket" 

**By  some  especial  care 

Her  temper  had  been  fram'd,  as  if  to  make 

A  Being  —  who  by  adding  love  to  peace 

Might  live  on  earth  a  life  of  happiness." —  p.  j27, 28. 

The  bliss  and  tranquillity  of  these  prosperous  years 
is  well  and  copiously  described;  —  but  at  last  came 
sickness  and  want  of  employment :  —  and  the  effect  on 
the  kind-hearted  and  industeious  mechanic  is  strikingly 
delineated. 

"At  his  door  he  stood, 


And  whistl'd  many  a  snatch  of  merry  tones 
That  had  no  mirth  in  them  1  or  with  his  knife 
Carv*d  uncouth  figures  on  the  heads  of  sticks  — 
Then,  not  less  idly,  sought,  through  every  nook 
In  house  or  garden,  any  casual  work 
Of  use  or  ornament."  -*— 

"  One  while  he  would  speak  lightly  of  his  Babes, 
And  with  a  cruel  tongue :  at  other  times 
He  toss'd  them  with  a  fialse  unnat*ral  joy: 
And  'twas  a  ruefiil  thing  to  see  the  looks 
Of  the  poor  innocent  children." — p.  31. 

At  last,  he  steals  from  his  cottage,  and  enlists  as  a  sol- 
dier; and  when  the  benevolent  Pedlar  comes,  in  his 
rounds,  in  hope  of  a  cheerful  welcome,  he  meets  with  a 
scene  of  despair. 


(I 


Having  reached  the  door 


I  knocked, — and,  when  I  enter'd  with  the  hope 
Of  usual  greeting,  Margaret  look'd  at  me 
A  little  while ;  ^en  tum'd  her  head  away 
Speechless, — and  sitting  down  upon  a  chair 
Wept  bitterly  I  I  wist  not  what  to  do. 
Or  how  to  speak  to  her.     Poor  Wretch  I  at  last 
She  rose  from  off  her  seat,  and  then,  —  O  Sir ! 
I  cannot  UU  how  she  pronounced  my  name.  -^ 
With  fervent  love,  and  with  a  fiace  of  grief 
Unutterably  helpless!" — ^p.  84,  36. 

Hope,  however,  and  native  cheerfulness,  were  not  yet 
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subdued ;  and  her  spirit  still  bore  up  against  the  pres- 
sure of  this  desertion. 

"Long  we  had  not  talked 

Ere  we  built  up  a  pile  of  better  thoughts, 
And  with  a  brighter  eye  she  look'd  around 
As  if  she  had  been  shedding  tears  of  joy." 

**  We  parted.  —  *T'waj8  the  time  of  early  spring ; 
I  left  her  busy  with  her  garden  tools ; 
And  well  remember  o'er  that  fence  she  looked, 
And,  while  I  paced  along  the  footway  path, 
Called  out,  and  sent  a  blessing  after  me, 
With  tender  cheerfulness ;  and  with  a  voice 
That  seem*d  the  veiy  sound  of  happy  thoughts !" —  p.  86, 37. 

The  gradual  sinking  of  the  spirit  under  the  load  of 
continued  anxiety,  and  the  destruction  of  all  the  finer 
springs  of  the  soul  by  a  course  of  unvarying  sadness, 
are  very  feelingly  represented  in  the  sequel  of  tibis  simple 
narrative. 

"I  joumey'd  back  this  way 

Towards  the  wane  of  Summer ;  when  the  wheat 
Was  yellow ;  and  the  soft  and  bladed  grass 
Springing  afresh  had  o'er  the  hay-field  spread 
Its  tender  verdure.     At  the  door  arrived, 
I  found  that  she  was  absent.     In  the  shade, 
Where  now  we  sit,  I  waited  her  return. 
Her  Cottage,  then  a  cheerful  Object,  wore 
Its  customary  look,  —  only,  I  thought. 
The  honeysuckle,  crowding  round  the  porch, 
Hung  down  in  heavier  tufts  :  and  that  bright  weed, 
The  yellow  stone-crop,  suffered  to  take  root 
Along  the  window's  edge,  profusely  grew. 
Blinding  the  lower  panes.     I  tum'd  aside, 
And  stroll'd  into  her  garden.     It  appeared 
To  lag  behind  the  season,  and  had  lost 
Its  pride  of  neatness." — 

'*  The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west ;  and  now 
I  sate  with  sad  impatience.     From  within 
Her  solitaiy  Infant  cried  aloud ; 
Then,  like  a  blast  that  dies  away  self-stilVd, 
The  voice  was  silent" —  p.  87  —  39. 

The  desolate  woman  had  now  an  air  of  still  and  list- 
less, though  patient  sorrow. 

"Evermore 

Her  eyelids  droop'd,  her  eyes  were  downward  cast ; 
And,  when  she  at  her  table  gave  me  food. 
She  did  not  look  at  me  I  Her  voice  was  low, 
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Her  body  was  subdued.     In  ev'ry  act 
Pertaining  to  her  house  a£Eair^,  appeared 
The  careless  stillness  of  a  thinking  mind 
Self-occupied ;  to  which  all  outward  things 
Are  like  an  ioQe  matter.     Still  she  sigh'd. 
But  yet  no  motion  of  the  breast  was  seen, 
No  heaving  of  the  heart.     While  by  the  fire 
We  sate  together,  sighs  came  on  my  ear, 
I  knew  not  how  and  hardly  whence  they  came. 

1  returned, 

And  took  my  rounds  along  this  road  again, 
Ere  on  its  sunny  bank  the  primrose  flowV 
Peep*d  forth  to  give  an  earnest  of  the  Spring. 
I  found  her  sad  and  drooping ;  she  had  leam*d 
No  tidings  of  her  Husband ;  if  he  liv'd 
She  knew  not  that  he  liy'd;  if  he  were  dead 
She  knew  not  he  was  dead.     She  seem*d  the  same 
In  person  and  appearance ;  but  her  House 
Bespake  a  sleepy  hand  of  negligence. 

Her  Infant  Babe 

Had  from  its  Mother  caught  the  trick  of  grief, 
And  sigh'd  among  its  playthings ! " — p.  41  —  48. 

Retuming  seasons  only  deepened  this  gloom,  and  con- 
firmed tlus  neglect.  Her  child  died ;  and  she  spent  her 
weary  days  in  roaming  over  the  country,  and  repeating 
her  fond  and  vain  enquiries  to  every  passer  by. 

'*  Meantime  her  House  by  frost,  and  thaw,  and  rain. 
Was  sapp'd ;  and  while  she  slept  the  nightly  damps 
Did  chill  her  breast;  and  in  the  stormy  day 
Her  tatter*d  clothes  were  ruffl'd  by  the  wind, 
Ev'n  at  the  side  of  her  own  fire.     Yet  still 
She  loy'd  this  wretched  spot :  and  here,  my  Friend, 
In  sickness  she  remain'd ;  and  here  she  died ! 
Last  Human  Tenant  of  these  ruin'd  Walls." — p.  46. 

The  story  of  the  old  Chaplain,  though  a  little  less 
lowly,  is  of  the  same  mournful  cast,  and  almost  equally 
destitute  of  incidents ;  for  Mr.  Wordsworth  delineates 
only  feelings  —  and  all  his  adventures  are  of  the  heart. 
The  narrative  which  is  given  by  the  sufferer  himself  is, 
in  our  opinion,  the  most  spirited  and  interesting  part  of 
the  poem.  He  begins  thus,  and  addressing  himself, 
after  a  long  pause,  to  his  ancient  countryman  and  friend 
the  Pedlar — 

"You  never  saw,  your  eyes  did  never  look 
On  the  bright  JForm  of  Her  whom  once  I  lov'd  I  — 
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Her  silver  voice  was  heard  upon  the  earth, 

A  sound  unknown  to  you ;  else,  honour'd  Friend, 

Your  heart  had  borne  a  pitiable  share 

Of  what  I  sufifer'd,  when  I  wept  that  loss ! 

And  suffer  now,  not  seldom,  from  the  thought 

That  I  remember — and  can  weep  no  more !  " —  p.  117. 

The  following  account  of  Ms  marriage  and  early  feli- 
city is  written  with  great  sweetness  —  a  sweetness  like 
that  of  Massinger,  in  his  softer  and  more  mellifluous 
passages. 

"  This  fair  Bride  — 

In  the  devotedness  of  youthful  love, 
Preferring  me  to  Parents,  and  the  choir 
Of  gaj  companions,  to  the  natal  roof. 
And  all  known  places  and  familiar  sights, 
(Eesign*d  with  sadness  gently  weighing  down 
Her  trembling  expectations,  but  no  more 
Than  did  to  her  due  honour,  and  to  me 
Yielded,  that  day,  a  confidence  sublime 
In  what  I  had  to  build  upon)  —  this  Bride, 
Young,  modest,  meek,  and  beautiful,  I  led 
To  a  low  Cottage  in  a  sunny  Bay, 
Where  the  salt  sea  innocuously  breaks. 
And  the  sea  breeze  as  innocently  breaOies, 
On  Devon's  leafy  shores ;  — a  sheltered  Hold, 
In  a  soft  clime,  encouraging  the  soil 
To  a  luxuriant  bounty  1  —  As  our  steps 
Approach  the  embowered  Abode,  our  chosen  Seat, 
See,  rooted  in  the  earth,  its  kindly  bed, 
The  unendanger'd  Myrtle,  deck'd  with  flowers,"  &c. 
"  —  Wild  were  our  walks  upon  those  lonely  Downs, 
Whence,  unmolested  Wanderers,  we  beheld 
The  shining  Giver  of  the  Day  diffuse 
His  brightness,  o'er  a  tract  of  sea  and  land 
Gay  as  our  spirits,  free  as  our  desires. 
As  our  enjoyments  boundless.  —  From  these  Heights 
We  dropp'd,  at  pleasure,  into  sylvan  Combs ; 
Where  arbours  of  impenetrable  shade. 
And  mossy  seats  detain'd  us,  side  by  side. 
With  hearts  at  ease,  and  knowledge  in  our  hearts 
*  That  all  the  grove  and  all  the  day  was  ours.' " — p.  1 18 — 120. 

There,   seven  years   of  unmolested    happiness  were 
blessed  with  two  lovely  children. 

''  And  on  these  pillars  rested,  as  on  air, 
Our  solitude." 
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Suddenly  a  contagious  malady  swept  oiF  both    the  in 
fants. 

''  Calm  as  a  frozen  Lake  when  ruthless  Winds 
Blow  fiercely,  agitating  earth  and  sky, 
The  Mother  now  remain*d." 

"Yet,  stealing  slow, 

Dimness  o*er  this  clear  Luminaiy  crept 

Insensihly  1  —  The  immortal  and  divine 

Yielded  to  mortal  reflux,  her  pure  Gloiy, 

As  from  the  pinnacle  of  worldly  state 

Wretched  Ambition  drops  astounded,  fell 

Into  a  gulph  obscure  of  silent  grief, 

And  keen  heart-anguish  —  of  itself  asham'd. 

Yet  obstinately  cherishing  itself : 

And,  so  consumed,  She  melted  from  my  arms  ! 

And  left  me,  on  this  earth,  disconsolate." — p.  125,  126. 

The  agony  of  mind  into  which  the  survivor  was 
thrown,  is  descrihed  with  a  powerfiil  eloquence ;  as  well 
as  the  doubts  and  distracting  fears  which  the  sceptical 
speculations  of  his  careless  days  had  raised  in  his  spirit. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  grand  and  terrible  to  our 
feelings  in  the  imagery  of  these  three  lines  — 

**  By  pain  of  heart,  now  check'd,  and  now  impell'd, 
The  Intellectual  Power,  through  words  and  things, 
Went  sounding  on,  —  a  dim  and  perilous  way ! " 

At  last  he  is  roused  from  this  dejected  mood,  by  the 
glorious  promises  which  seemed  held  out  to  human  na^ 
ture  by  the  first  dawn  of  the  French  Revolution ;  —  and 
it  indicates  a  fine  perception  of  the  secret  springs  of 
character  and  emotion,  to  choose  a  being  so  circum- 
stanced as  the  most  ardent  votary  of  that  far-spread 
enthusiasm. 

"  Thus  was  I  reconyerted  to  the  world ! 
Society  became  my  glittering  Bride, 
And  airy  hopes  my  Children !  —  K  busy  Men 
In  sober  conclave  met,  to  weave  a  web 
Of  amity,  whose  living  threads  should  stretch 
Beyond  the  seas,  and  to  the  farthest  pole. 
There  did  I  sit,  assisting.     If,  with  noise 
And  acclamation,  crowds  in  open  air 
Expressed  the  tumult  of  their  minds,  my  voice 
There  mingled,  heard  or  not.     The  powers  of  song 
I  left  not  uninvok'd ;  and,  in  still  groves, 
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Where  mild  Enthusiasts  tun'd  a  pensive  lay 

Of  thanks  and  expectation,  in  accord 

With  their  belief,  I  sang  Satumian  Rule 

Retum'd,  —  a  progeny  of  golden  years 

Permitted  to  descend,  and  bless  mankind! "—  p.  128,  129. 

On  the  disappearance  of  that  bright  vision,  he  was 
inclined  to  take  part  with  the  desperate  party  who  still 
aimed  at  establishing  universal  regeneration,  though  by 
more  questionable  instruments  than  they  had  originally 
assumed.  But  the  military  despotism  which  ensued 
soon  closed  the  scene  against  all  such  exertions;  and, 
disgusted  with  men  and  Europe,  he  sought  for  shelter 
in  the  wilds  of  America.  In  the  calm  of  the  voyage. 
Memory  and  Conscience  awoke  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
misery. 

"Feebly  must  They  have  felt 


Who,  in  old  time,  attir'd  with  snakes  and  whips 

The  vengeful  Furies.     Beautiful  regards 

Were  tum*d  on  me  —  the  face  of  her  I  lov*d  ! 

The  Wife  and  Mother,  pitifully  fixing 

Tender  reproaches,  insupportable  !  " — p.  133,  134. 

His  disappointment,  and  ultimate  seclusion  in  England, 
have  been  already  suflSciently  detailed. 

We  must  trespass  upon  our  readers  with  the  frag- 
ments of  yet  another  story.  It  is  that  of  a  simple,  se- 
duced, and  deserted  girl,  told  with  great  sweetness, 
pathos,  and  indulgence,  by  the  Vicar  of  the  parish,  by 
the  side  of  her  untimely  grave.  Looking  down  on  the 
turf,  he  says  — 

*'  As,  on  a  sunny  bank,  a  tender  Lamb, 
Lurks  in  safe  shelter,  froms  the  winds  of  March 
Screen 'd  by  its  Parent,  so  that  little  mound 
Lies  guarded  by  its  neighbour.     The  small  heap 
Speaks  for  itself;  —  an  Infant  there  doth  rest ; 
The  shelt'ring  Hillock  is  the  Mother's  gi-ave  !  — 
There,  by  her  innocent  Baby's  precious  grave, 
Yea,  doubtless,  on  the  turf  that  roofs  her  own, 
The  Mother  oft  was  seen  to  stand,  or  keeel, 
In  the  broad  day,  a  weeping  Magdalene. 
Now  she  is  not !  The  swelling  turf  reports 
Of  the  fresh  show'r,  but  of  poor  Ellen's  tears 
Is  silent ;  nor  is  any  vestige  left 
Upon  the  pathway  of  her  mouniful  tread  ; 

VOL.    II.  M    M 
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Nor  of  that  peace  with  which  she  once  had  mov'd 

In  virgin  fearlessness — a  step  that  seem*ft 

Caught  from  the  pressure  of  elastic  turf 

Upon  the  mountains  wet  mth  morning  dew, 

In  the  prime  hour  of  sweetest  scents  and  airs." — p.  285  —  287. 

Her  virgin  graces  and  gentleness  are  then  very  beau- 
tifully described,  and  her  seduction  and  lonely  anguish 
passed  over  veiy  tenderly. 

•*  *Ah  why,*  said  Ellen,  sighing  to  herself, 

*  Why  do  not  words,  and  kiss,  and  solemn  pledge ; 
And  nature  that  is  kind  in  Woman's  breast, 
And  reason  that  in  Man  is  kind  and  good, 

And  fear  of  Him  who  is  a  righteous  Judge, 

Why  do  not  these  prevail  for  human  life, 

To  keep  two  hearts  together,  that  began 

Their  spiing-time  with  one  love,  and  that  have  need 

Of  mutual  pity  and  forgiveness,  sweet 

To  grant,  or  be  received  ?"— p.  289. 

**  A  kindlier  passion  open'd  on  her  soul 
When  that  poor  Child  was  bona.     Upon  its  face 
She  look'd  as  on  a  pm*e  and  spotless  gift 
Of  unexpected  promise,  where  a  grief 
Or  dread  was  all  that  had  been  thought  of. 

'  Till  this  hour,' 

Thus  in  her  Mother's  hearing  Ellen  spake, 

*  There  was  a  stony  region  in  ray  heart ! 
But  He  at  whose  command  the  parched  rock 
Was  smitten,  and  pour'd  forth  a  quenching  stream. 
Hath  soften'd  that  obduracy,  and  made 
Unlook'd-for  gladness  in  the  desert  place, 

To  save  the  perishing  ;  and,  henceforth,  I  look 

Upon  the  light  with  cheerfulness,  for  thee 

My  Infant !  and  for  that  good  Mother  dear, 

Wlio  bore  me, —  and  hath  prayed  for  me  in  vain  I  — 

Yet  not  in  vain,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain.' 

—  Through  four  month's  space  the  infant  drew  its  food 

From  the  maternal  breast.     Then  scruples  rose ; 

Thoughts,  which  the  rich  are  free  from,  came  and  cross'd 

The  sweet  affection.     She  no  more  could  bear 

By  her  offence  to  lay  a  twofold  weight 

On  a  kind  parent,  >villing  to  forget 

Their  slender  means !    Bo,  to  that  parent's  care 

Trusting  her  child,  she  left  their  common  home. 

And  with  contented  spirit  undertook 

A  Foster-Mothers  office."— p.  291  —  293. 

Here  the  parents  of  her  new  nursling  soon  forbade 
her  all  intercourse  with  her  o^vn  most  precious  child ; — 
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and  a  sudden  malady  carried  it  off,  in  this  period  of 
forced  desertion. 

"Once,  only  once, 


She  saw  it  in  that  mortal  malady  ; 

And,  on  the  burial  day,  could  scarcely  gain 

Permission  to  attend  its  obsequies ! 

She  reach 'd  the  house  —  last  of  the  funeral  train  ; 

And  some  One,  as  she  enter 'd,  having  chano'd 

To  urge  unthinkingly  their  prompt  departure, 

*  Nay,'  said  she,  with  commanding  look,  a  spirit 
Of  anger  never  seen  in  her  before, 

•  Nay  ye  must  wait  my  time !'  and  down  she  sate, 
And  by  the  unclosed  coffin  kept  her  seat; 
Weeping  and  looking,  looking  on  and  weeping 
UiJon  the  last  sweet  slumber  of  her  Child ! 
Until  at  length  her  soul  was  satisfied. 

You  see  the  Infant's  Grave !  —  and  to  this  Spot, 
The  Mother,  oft  as  she  was  sent  abroad. 
And  whatsoe'er  the  errand,  urg'd  her  steps : 
Hither  she  came  ;  and  here  she  stood,  or  knelt. 
In  the  broad  day  —  a  rueful  Magdalene !  "  —  p.  294. 

Overwhelmed  with  this  calamity,  she  was  at  last  obliged 
to  leave  her  service. 

**  But  the  green  stalk  of  Ellen's  life  was  snapped, 
And  the  flow'r  droop'd ;  as  every  eye  might  see." 

**  Her  fond  maternal  Heart  had  built  a  Nest 
In  blindness  all  too  near  the  river *s  edge ; 
That  Work  a  summer  flood  with  hasty  swell 
Htid  swept  away !  and  now  her  spirit  long'd 
For  its  last  flight  to  Heaven's  security." 

"  —  Meek  Saint !  through  patience  glorified  on  earth  ! 
In  whom,  as  by  her  lonely  hearth  she  sate. 
The  ghastly  face  of  cold  decay  put  on 
A  sun-like  beauty,  and  appear'd  divine ; 
So,  through  the  cloud  of  death  her  spirit  passed 
Into  that  pure  and  unknown  world  of  love. 
Where  injury  cannot  come  :  —  and  here  is  laid 
The  mortal  Body  by  her  Infant's  side  ! "— p.  2  6,  297. 

These  passages,  we  think,  are  among  the  most  touch- 
ing with  which  the  volume  presents  us ;  though  there 
are  many  in  a  more  lofty  and  impassioned  style.  The 
following  commemoration  of  a  beautiful  and  glorious 
youth,  the  love  and  pride  of  the  humble  valley,  is 
full  of  warmth  and  poetry. 

M  M  2 
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"  The  mountain  Ash 


Deck'd  with  aatumnal  berries  that  outshine 

Spring's  richest  blossoms,  yields  a  splendid  show 

Amid  the  leafy  woods  ;  aud  ye  hare  seen, 

By  a  brook  side  or  solitary  tarn, 

How  she  her  station  doth  adorn, —  the  pool 

Glows  at  her  feet,  and  all  the  gloomy  rocks 

Are  brighten' d  round  her !     In  his  native  Vale 

Such  aud  so  glorious  did  this  Youth  appear ; 

A  sight  that  kindled  pleasure  in  all  hearts. 

By  his  ingenuous  beauty,  by  the  gleam 

Of  his  fair  eyes,  by  his  capacious  brow. 

By  all  the  graces  with  which  nature's  hand 

Had  bounteously  array 'd  him.     As  old  Bards 

Tell  in  their  idle  songs  of  wand'ring  Gods, 

Pan  or  Apollo,  veil'd  in  human  form ; 

Yet,  like  the  sweet-breath'd  violet  of  the  shade. 

Discovered  in  their  own  despite,  to  sense 

Of  Mortals,  (if  such  fables  without  blame 

May  find  chance-mention  on  this  sacred  ground,)  > 

So,  through  a  simple  rustic  garb's  disguise, 

In  him  reveal'd  a  Scholar's  genius  shone ! 

And  so,  not  wholly  hidden  from  men's  sight. 

In  him  the  spirit  of  a  hero  walk'd 

Our  unpretending  valley." —  p.  342,  343 

This  is  lofty  and  energetic; — but  Mr.  Wordsworth 
descends,  we  cannot  think  very  gracefully,  when  he  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  how  the  quoit  whizzed  when  his  arm 
launched  it  —  and  how  the  football  mounted  as  high  as 
a  lark,  at  the  touch  of  his  toe ;  —  neither  is  it  a  suitable 
catastrophe,  for  one  so  nobly  endowed,  to  catch  cold  by 
standing  too  long  in  the  river  washing  sheep,  and  die 
of  spasms  in  consequence. 

The  general  reflections  on  the  indiscriminating  ra- 
pacity of  death,  though  by  no  means  original  in  them- 
selves, and  expressed  with  too  bold  a  rivalry  of  the 
seven  ages  of  Shakspeare,  have  yet  a  character  of  vigour 
and  truth  about  them  that  entitles  them  to  notice. 

"  This  file  of  infants ;    some  that  never  breath'd 
And  the  besprinkl'd  Nureling,  unrequir*d 
Till  he  begins  to  smile  upon  the  bretist 
That  feeds  him ;    and  the  tott*ring  Little-one 
Taken  from  air  and  sunshine,  when  tlie  rose 
Of  Infancy  firet  blooms  upon  his  cheek ; 
The  thinking,  thoughtless  Schoolboy ;  the  bold  Youth 
Of  soul  impetuous ;  and  the  bashful  Maid 
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Smitten  while  all  the  promises  of  life 

Are  op'ning  romid  her ;  those  of  middle  age, 

Cast  down  while  confident  in  strength  they  stand, 

Like  pillars  fix'd  more  firmly,  as  might  seem, 

And  more  secure,  by  very  weight  of  all 

That,  for  support,  rests  on  tliem ;  the  decay'd 

And  buithensome ;  and,  lastly,  that  poor  few 

Whose  light  of  reason  is  with  age  extinct ; 

The  hopeful  and  the  hopeless,  first  and  last. 

The  earliest  summoned  and  the  longest  spar'd. 

Are  here  deposited  ;  with  tribute  paid 

Various,  but  unto  each  some  tribute  paid  ; 

As  if,  amid  these  peaceful  hills  and  groves. 

Society  were  touch 'd  with  kind  concern. 

And  gentle  *  Nature  grieved  that  One  should  die  ! ' "  — 

p.  244,  245. 

There  is  a  lively  and  impressive  appeal  on  the  injury 
done  to  the  health,  happiness,  and  morality  of  the  lower 
orders,  by  the  unceasing  and  premature  labours  of  our 
crowded  manufactories.  The  description  of  night-work- 
ing is  picturesque.  In  lonely  and  romantic  regions,  he 
says,  when  silence  and  darkness  incline  all  to  repose  — 

"  An  unnatural  light, 

Prepared  for  never-resting  Labour's  eyes, 
Breaks  from  a  many-window'd  Fabric  huge  ; 
And  at  the  appointed  hour  a  Bell  is  heard  — 
Of  harsher  import  than  the  Curfew-knoll 
That  spake  the  Norman  Conqueror's  stem  behest. 
A  local  summons  to  unceasing  toil ! 
Disgorg'd  are  now  the  Ministers  of  day ; 
And,  as  they  issue  from  the  illumin'd  Pile, 
A  fresh  Band  meets  them,  at  the  crowded  door, — 
And  in  the  Courts ;  —  and  where  the  rumbling  Stream, 
That  turns  the  multitude  of  dizzy  wheels. 
Glares,  like  a  troubled  Spirit,  in  its  bed 
Among  the  rocks  below.     Men,  Mcddens,  Youths, 
Mother  and  little  Children,  Boys  and  Girls, 
Enter,  and  each  the  wonted  task  resumes 
Within  this  Temple  —  where  is  offer 'd  up 
^  To  Gain  —  the  Master  Idol  of  the  Realm, 
Perpetual  sacrifice."  —  p.  367. 

The  effects  on  the  ordinary  life  of  the  poor  are  deli- 
neated in  graver  colours. 

*'  Domestic  bliss, 

(Or  call  it  comfort,  by  a  humbler  name,) 

How  art  thou  bliglited  for  the  poor  Man's  heart ! 
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Lo !  in  such  iieighl)ourliood,  from  mom  to  eve, 
The  habitations  empty  !  or  perchance 
The  Mother  left  done, —  no  helping  hand 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  her  peevish  babe  ; 
No  daughters  round  her,  busy  at  the  wheel, 
Or  in  the  despatch  of  each  day's  little  growth 
Of  household  occupation ;  no  nice  arts 
Of  needle-work  ;  no  bustle  at  the  fire. 
Where  once  the  dinner  was  prepar'd  with  Pride ; 
Nothing  to  speed  the  day,  or  cheer  the  mind ; 
Nothing  to  praise,  to  teach,  or  to  command  ! 

—  The  Father,  if  perchance  he  still  retain, 
His  old  employments,  goes  to  field  or  wood, 
No  longer  led  or  follow 'd  by  his  Sons  ; 

Idlers  perchance  they  were,  —  but  in  his  sight ; 
Breathing  fresh  air,  and  treading  the  green  earth ; 
Till  their  short  holiday  of  childhood  ceas'd. 
Ne'er  to  return !     That  birth-right  now  is  lost,"  — 

p.  371,  372. 

The  dissertation  is  closed  with  an  ardent  hope,  that 
the  farther  improvement  and  the  Tiniversal  diffusion  of 
these  arts  may  take  away  the  temptation  for  us  to  em- 
bark so  largely  in  their  cultivation ;  and  that  we  may 
once  more  hold  out  inducements  for  the  return  of  old 
manners  and  domestic  charities. 

"  Learning,  though  late,  that  all  true  glory  rests. 
All  praise,  all  safety,  and  all  happiness. 
Upon  the  Moral  law.     Egyptian  Thebes ; 
Tyre  by  the  mai*gin  of  the  soimding  waves  ; 
Palmyra,  central  in  the  Desert,  fell ! 
And  the  Arts  died  by  which  they  had  been  raised. 

—  Call  Ai-chimedes  from  his  buried  Tomb 
Upon  the  plain  of  vanish 'd  Syracuse, 
And  feelingly  the  Sage  shall  make  report 
How  insecure,  how  baseless  in  itself. 

Is  that  Philosophy,  whose  sway  is  fram'd 
For  mere  material  instruments :  —  How  weak 
Those  Arts,  and  high  Inventions,  if  unpropp'd 
By  Virtue,"  — p.  369. 

There  is  also  a  very  animated  exhortation  to  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  education  among  the  lower  orders ; 
and  a  glowing  and  eloquent  assertion  of  their  capacity 
for  all  virtues  and  all  enjoyments. 

*'  Believe  it  not ! 

The  primal  Duties  shine  aloft  —  like  stai-s ; 
The  Charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless, 
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Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  Man  —  like  flow'rs. 

The  gen'rous  inclinatiou,  the  just  nile, 

Kind  wishes,  and  good  actions,  and  pure  thoughts  — 

No  mystery  is  here  ;  no  special  boon 

For  high  and  not  for  low,  for  proudly  grac'd, 

And  not  for  meek  of  heart.     The  smoke  ascends 

To  heav  n  as  lightly  from  the  Cottage  hearth 

As  from  the  haughty  palace." — p.  398. 

The  blessings  and  necessities  that  now  render  this 
a  peculiar  duty  in  the  rulers  of  this  empire,  are  urged 
in  a  still  loftier  tone. 

**  Look  !  and  behold,  from  Calpe's  sunburnt  cliffs 
To  the  flat  margin  of  the  Baltic  sea, 
Long-re verenc'd  Titles  cast  away  as  weeds  ; 
Laws  overtum'd,  —  and  Territory  split ; 
Like  fields  of  ice  rent  by  the  polar  winds, 
And  forc'd  to  join  in  less  obnoxious  shapes, 
Which,  ere  they  gain  consistence,  by  a  gust 
Of  the  same  breath  are  shatter'd  and  destroy 'd. 
Meantime,  the  Sov'reignty  of  these  fair  Isles 
Remains  entire  and  indivisible  ; 
And,  if  that  ignorance  were  remov'd,  which  acts 
•    Within  the  compass  of  their  sev'ral  shores 
To  breed  commotion  and  disquietude, 
Each  might  preserve  the  beautiful  repose 
Of  heav'nly  bodies  shining  in  their  spheres. 
—  The  discipline  of  slavery  is  unknown 
Amongst  us,  —  hence  the  more  do  we  require 
The  discipline  of  virtue ;  order  else 
Cannot  subsist,  nor  confidence,  nor  peace." — p.  403,  404. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  fine  description  in  the  course 
of  this  work ;  but  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for 
any  specimen.  The  following  few  lines,  however,  are  a 
fine  epitome  of  a  lake  voyage : — 

■ "  Right  across  the  the  Lake 
Our  pinnace  moves :  then,  coasting  creek  and  bay, 
Glades  we  behold  —  and  into  thickets  peep  — 
Where  crouch  the  spotted  deer ;  or  raise  our  eyes 
To  shaggy  steeps  on  which  the  careless  goat 
Browsed  by  the  side  of  dashing  waterfalls." —  p.  412. 

We  add,  also,  the  following  more  elaborate  and  fantastic 
picture  —  which,  however,  is  not  without  its  beauty: — 

**  Then  having  reach 'd  a  bridge,  that  overarch'd 
The  hasty  rivulet  where  it  lay  becalm'd 
In  a  deep  pool,  by  happy  chance  we  saw 
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A  twofold  image.     On  a  grassy  bank 
A  snow-white  llam,  and  in  the  crystal  flood 
Another  and  the  same !     Most  beautiful. 
On  the  green  turf  with  his  imperial  front 
Shaggy  and  bold,  and  wreathed  horns  superb, 
The  breathing  creature  stood !  as  beautiful, 
Beneath  bim,  show'd  his  shadowy  Counterpart. 
Each  had  his  glowing  mountains,  each  his  sky. 
And  each  seem'd  centre  of  his  own  fair  world : 
Antipodes,  unconscious  of  each  other, 
Yet,  in  partition,  with  their  seveiBl  spheres. 
Blended  in  perfect  stillness  to  our  sight!" — p.  407. 

Besides  those  more  extended  passages  of  interest  or 
beauty,  which  we  have  quoted,  and  omitted  to  quote, 
there  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  book,  and  in  the 
midst  of  its  most  repulsive  portions,  a  very  great  number 
of  single  lines  and  images,  that  sparkle  like  gems  in  the 
desert,  and  startle  us  by  an  intimation  of  the  great 
poetic  powers  that  lie  buried  in  the  rubbish  that  has 
been  heaped  around  them.  It  is  difficult  to  pick  up 
these,  after  we  have  once  passed  them  by ;  but  we  shall 
endeavour  to  light  upon  one  or  two.  The  beneficial 
effect  of  intervals  of  relaxation  and  pastime  on  youthful 
minds,  is  finely  expressed,  we  think,  in  a  single  line, 
when  it  is  said  to  be  — 

**  Like  vernal  ground  to  Sabhath  sunshine  left.'* 

The  following  image  of  the  bursting  forth  of  a  moun- 
tain-spring, seems  to  us  also  to  be  conceived  with  great 
elegance  and  beauty. 

'*  And  a  few  steps  may  bring  us  to  the  spot, 
Where  haply  crown'd  with  flow'rets  and  green  herbs, 
The  mountain  Infant  to  the  Sun  comes  forth, 
Like  human  life  from  darkness  ! " 

The  ameliorating  effects  of  song  and  music  on  the  minds 
which  most  delight  in  them,  are  likewise  very  poetically 
expressed. 

"  And  when  the  stream 

Which  overflow'd  the  soul  was  pass'd  away, 
A  consciousness  remained  that  it  had  left, 
Deposited  upon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory,  images  and  precious  thoughts. 
That  shall  not  die,  and  cannot  be  destroyed." 
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Nor  is  any  thing  more  elegant  than  the  representation 
of  the  gracefiil  tranquillity  occasionally  put  on  by  one 
of  the  author's  favourites;  who,  though  gay  and  airy, 
in  general — 

"  Was  graceful,  when  it  pleas 'd  him,  smooth  and  still 
As  the  mute  swan  that  floats  adown  the  stream, 
Or  on  the  waters  of  th*  unruffled  lake 
Anchors  her  placid  beauty.     Not  a  leaf 
That  flutters  on  the  bough  more  light  than  he, 
And  not  a  flowV  that  droops  in  the  green  shade 
More  winningly  reserv'd." 

Nor  are  there  wanting  morsels  of  a  sterner  and  more 
majestic  beauty ;  as  when,  assuming  the  weightier  diction 
of  Cowper,  he  says,  in  language  which  the  hearts  of  all 
readers  of  modem  history  must  have  responded — 

—  **  Earth  is  sick, 
And  Heav'n  is  weary  of  the  hoUow  words 
Which  States  and  Kingdoms  utter  when  they  speak 
Of  Truth  and  Justice." 

These  examples,  we  perceive,  are  not  very  well  chosen 
— but  we  have  not  leisure  to  improve  the  selection ;  and, 
such  as  they  are,  they  may  serve  to  give  the  reader  a 
notion  of  the  sort  of  merit  which  we  meant  to  illustrate 
by  their  citation.  When  we  look  back  to  them,  indeed, 
and  to  the  other  passages  which  we  have  now  extracted, 
we  feel  half  inclined  to  rescind  the  severe  sentence  which 
we  passed  on  the  work  at  the  beginning: — But  when 
we  look  into  the  work  itself,  we  perceive  that  it  cannot 
be  rescinded.  Nobody  can  be  more  disposed  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  great  powers  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  than  we 
are;  and,  from  the  first  time  that  he  came  before  us, 
down  to  the  present  moment,  we  have  uniformly  testi- 
fied in  their  favour,  and  assigned  indeed  our  high  sense 
of  their  value  as  the  chief  ground  of  the  bitterness  with 
which  we  resented  their  perversion.  That  perversion, 
however,  is  now  far  more  visible  than  their  original  dig- 
nity; and  while  we  collect  the  fragments,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  mourn  over  the  ruins  from  which  we  are 
condemned  to  pick  them.  If  any  one  should  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  perversion,  or  be  disposed  to 
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dispute  about  the  instances  we  have  hastily  brought 
forward,  we  would  just  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  the 
general  plan  and  character  of  the  poem  now  before 
us.  Why  should  Mr.  Wordsworth  have  made  his  hero 
a  superannuated  Pedlar  ?  What  but  the  most  wretched 
affectation,  or  provoking  perversity  of  taste,  could  induce 
any  one  to  place  his  chosen  advocate  of  wisdom  and 
virtue  in  so  absurd  and  fantastic  a  condition  1  Did 
Mr.  Wordsworth  really  imagine,  that  his  favourite  doc- 
trines were  likely  to  gain  any  thing  in  point  of  effect  or 
authority,  by  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  person  ac- 
customed to  higgle  about  tape,  or  brass  sleeve-buttons  1 
Or  is  it  not  plain,  that,  independent  of  the  ridicule  and 
disgust  which  such  a  personification  must  excite  in  many 
of  his  readers,  its  adoption  exposes  his  work  throughout 
to  the  charge  of  revolting  incongruity,  and  utter  disre- 
gard of  probability  or  nature?  For,  after  he  has  thus 
wilfiilly  debased  his  moral  teacher  by  a  low  occupation, 
is  there  one  word  that  he  puts  into  his  mouth,  or  one 
sentiment  of  which  he  makes  him  the  organ,  that  has 
the  most  remote  reference  to  that  occupation  ?  Is  there 
any  tbing  in  his  learned,  abstract,  and  logical  harangues, 
that  savours  of  the  calling  that  is  ascribed  to  him  ?  Are 
any  of  their  materials  such  as  a  pedlar  could  possibly 
have  dealt  in  ?  Are  the  manners,  the  diction,  the  senti- 
ments, in  any,  the  very  smallest  degree,  accomodated 
to  a  person  in  that  condition  ?  or  are  they  not  eminently 
and  conspicuously  such  as  could  not  by  possibility  be- 
long to  it  ?  A  man-  who  went  about  selling  flannel  and 
pocket-handkerchiefs  in  this  lofty  diction,  would  soon 
frighten  away  all  his  customers;  and  would  infallibly 
pass  either  for  a  madman,  or  for  some  learned  and  affected 
gentleman,  who,  in  a  frolic,  had  taken  up  a  character 
which  he  was  peculiarly  ill  qualified  for  supporting. 

The  absurdity  in  this  case,  we  think,  is  palpable  and 
glaring :  but  it  is  exactly  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
which  infects  the  whole  substance  of  the  work — a  pue- 
rile ambition  of  singularity  engrafted  on  an  unlucky 
predilection  for  truisms ;  and  an  affected  passion  for  sim- 
plicity and  humble  life,  most  awkwardly  combined  with 
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/  a  taste  for  mystical  refinements,  and  all  the  gorgeous- 
'  ness  of  obscure  phraseology.  His  taste  for  simplicity 
is  evinced  by  sprinkling  up  and  down  his  interminable 
declamations  a  few  descriptions  of  baby-houses,  and  of 
old  hats  with  wet  brims ;  and  his  amiable  partiality  for 
humble  life,  by  assuring  us  that  a  wordy  rhetorician, 
who  talks  about  Thebes,  and  allegorizes  all  the  heathen 
mythology,  was  once  a  pedlar — and  making  him  break 
in  upon  his  magnificent  orations  with  two  or  three 
awkward  notices  of  something  that  he  had  seen  when 
selling  winter  raiment  about  the  country — or  of  the 
changes  in  the  state  of  society,  which  had  almost  anni- 
hilated his  former  calling. 
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(October,  1815.) 

The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone ;  or  the  Fate  of  the  Nortons :  a  Poem. 
By  William  Wordsworth.     4to.  pp.  162.     London:  18J5. 

This,  we  think,  has  the  merit  of  being  the  very  worst 
poem  we  ever  saw  imprinted  in  a  quarto  volume;  and 
though  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  we  confess,  that 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  with  all  his  ambition,  should  so  soon 
have  attained  to  that  distinction,  the  wonder  may  per- 
haps be  diminished  when  we  state,  that  it  seems  to  us 
to  consist  of  a  happy  union  of  all  the  faults,  without  any 
of  the  beauties,  which  belong  to  his  school  of  poetry.  It 
is  just  such  a  work,  in  short,  as  some  wicked  enemy  of 
t'mt  school  might  be  supposed  to  have  devised,  on  pur- 
pose to  make  it  ridiculous ;  and  when  we  first  took  it  up, 
we  could  not  help  suspecting  that  some  ill-natured  critic 
had  actually  taken  this  harsh  method  of  instructing  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  by  example,  in  the  nature  of  those  errors, 
against  which  our  precepts  had  been  so  often  directed 
in  vain.  We  had  not  gone  far,  however,  till  we  felt  in- 
tuitively that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  joke  could  be 
so  insupportably  dull; — and  that  this  must  be  the  work 
of  one  who  earnestly  believed  it  to  be  a  pattern  of  pa- 
thetic simplicity,  and  gave  it  out  as  such  to  the  admira- 
tion of  all  intelligent  readers.  In  this  point  of  view,  the 
work  may  be  regarded  as  curious  at  least,  if  not  in  some 
degree  interesting;  and,  at  all  events,  it  must  be  in- 
structive to  be  made  aware  of  the  excesses  into  which 
superior  understandings  may  be  betrayed,  by  long  self- 
indulgence,  and  the  strange  extravagances  into  which 
they  may  run,  when  under  the  influence  of  that  intoxi- 
cation which  is  produced  by  unrestrained  admiration  of 
themselves.  This  poetical  intoxication,  indeed,  to  pursue 
the  figure  a  little  farther,  seems  capable  of  assuming  as 
many  forms  as  the  vulgar  one  which  arises  from  wine; 
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and  it  appears  to  require  as  delicate  a  management  to 
make  a  man  a  good  poet  by  the  help  of  the  one,  as  to 
make  him  a  good  companion  by  means  of  the  other. 
In  both  cases,  a  little  mistake  as  to  the  dose  or  the 
quality  of  the  inspiring  fluid  may  make  him  absolutely 
outrageous,   or  liJl  him  over  into  the  most  profound 
stupidity,  instead  of  brightening  up  the  hidden  stores 
of  his  genius:  and  truly  we  are  concerned  to  say,  that 
Mr.  Wordsworth  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  unlucky 
in  the  choice  of  his  liquor  —  or  of  his  bottle  holder.     In 
some  of  his  odes  and  ethic  exhortations,  he  was  exposed 
to  the  public  in  a  state  of  incoherent  rapture  and  glo- 
rious delirium,  to  which  we  think  we  have  seen  a  pa- 
rallel  among  the   humbler  lovers  of  jollity.     In  the 
Lyrical  Ballads,  he  was  exhibited,  on  the  whole,  in  a  vein 
of  very  pretty  deliration ;  but  in  the  poem  before  us,  he 
appeai  in  a  state  of  low  and  maudliiimbecility,  which 
would  not  have  misbecome  Master  Silence  himself,  in  the 
close  of  a  social  day.     Whether  this  unhappy  result  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  any  adulteration  of  his  Castalian  cups, 
or  to  the  unlucky  choice  of  his  company  over  them,  we 
cannot  presume  to  say.     It  may  be  that  he  has  dashed 
his  Hippocrene  with  too  large  an  inftision  of  lake  water, 
or  assisted  its  operation  too  exclusively  by  the  study  of 
the  ancient  historical  ballads  of  "  the  north  countiie." 
That  there  are  palpable  imitations  of  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  those  venerable  compositions  in  the  work  before 
us,  is  indeed  undeniable ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens, 
that  while  the  hobbling  versification,  the  mean  diction, 
and  flat   stupidity   of  these   models   are    very   exactly 
copied,  and  even  improved  upon,  in  this  imitation,  their 
rude  energy,  manly  simplicity,  and  occasional  felicity  of 
expression,   have   totally   disappeared;    and,  instead   of 
them,  a  large  allowance  of  the  author's  own  metaphy- 
sical sensibility,  and  mystical  wordiness,  is  forced  into 
an  unnatural  combination  with  the  borrowed  beauties 
which  have  just  been  mentioned. 

The  story  of  the  poem,  though  not  capable  of  furnish- 
ing out  matter  for  a  quarto  volume,  might  yet  have  made 
an  interesting  ballad ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Scott  or 
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Lord  Byron,  would  probably  have  supplied  many  images 
to  be  loved,  and  descriptions  to  be  remembered.  The 
incidents  arise  out  of  the  short-lived  Catholic  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Northern  counties;  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  project  of 
marrying  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ; 
and  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  the  Earls  of  Northumber- 
land and  Westmoreland,  by  whom  it  was  chiefly  abetted. 
Among  the  victims  of  this  rash  enterprise  was  Richard 
Norton  of  Rylstone,  who  comes  to  the  array  with  a 
splendid  banner,  at  the  head  of  eight  tall  sons,  but 
against  the  will  and  advice  of  a  ninth,  who,  though  he 
refused  to  join  the  host,  yet  follows  unarmed  in  its 
rear,  out  of  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  &jnily;  and 
when  the  father  and  his  gallant  progeny  are  made  pri- 
soners, and  led  to  execution  at  York,  recovers  the  fatal 
banner,  and  is  slain  by  a  party  of  the  Queen's  horse 
near  Bolton  Priory,  in  which  place  he  had  been  ordered 
to  deposit  it  by  the  dying  voice  of  his  father.  The  stately 
halls  and  pleasant  bowers  of  Rylstone  are  then  wasted, 
and  fall  into  desolation ;  while  the  heroic  daughter,  and 
only  survivor  of  the  house,  is  sheltered  among  its  faith- 
ful retainers,  and  wanders  about  for  many  years  in  its 
neighbourhood,  accompanied  by  a  beautrfiil  white  doe, 
which  had  formerly  been  a  pet  in  the  family ;  and  con- 
tinues, long  after  the  death  of  this  sad  survivor,  to  repair 
every  Sunday  to  the  churchyard  of  Bolton  Priory,  and 
there  to  feed  and  wander  among  the  graves,  to  the 
wonder  and  delight  of  thQ  rustic  congregation  that  came 
there  to  worship. 

This,  we  think,  is  a  pretty  subject  for  a  ballad ;  and, 
in  the  author's  better  day,  might  have  made  a  lyrical 
one  of  considerable  interest.  Let  us  see,  however,  how 
he  deals  with  it,  since  he  has  bethought  him  of  publish- 
ing in  quarto. 

The  First  Canto  merely  contains  the  description  of 
the  Doe  coming  into  the  churchyard  on  Sunday,  and  of 
the  congregation  wondering  at  her.  She  is  described 
as  being  as  white  as  a  lily — or  the  moon — or  a  ship  in 
the  sunshine ;  and  this  is  the  style  in  which  Mr.  Words- 
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worth   marvels  and   moralises   about  her  through   ten 
quarto  pages. 

"  What  harmonious,  pensive  changes, 
Wait  upon  her  as  she  ranges 
Round  and  through  this  Pile  of  State, 
Overthrown  and  desolate  I " 

"  The  presence  of  this  wand'ring  Doe 
Fills  many  a  damp  obscm*e  recess 
With  lustre  of  a  saintly  shovf ; 
And,  re-appearing,  she  no  less 
To  the  open  day  gives  blessedness." 

The  mothers  point  out  this  pretty  creature  to  their 
children ;  and  teU  them  in  sweet  nursery  phrases — 

"  Now  you  who  have  seen  the  famous  Doe ! 
From  Rylstone  she  hath  found  her  way 
Over  the  hills  this  Sabbath-day ; 
Her  work,  whate'er  it  be,  is  done. 
And  she  will  depart  when  we  are  gone." 

The  poet  knows  why  she  comes  there,  and  thinks  the 
people  may  know  it  too :  But  some  of  them  think  she  is 
a  new  incarnation  of  some  of  the  illustrious  dead  that  lie 
buried  around  them;  and  one,  who  it  seems  is  an 
Oxford  scholar,  conjectures  that  she  may  be  the  fairy 
who  instructed  Lord  CUfford  in  Astrology !  an  ingenious 
fancy,  which  the  poet  thus  gently  reproveth — 

"  Ah,  pensive  scholar !  think  not  so ! 
But  look  again  at  the  radiant  doe ! " 

And  then  closes  the  Canto  with  this  natural  and  lumi- 
nous apostrophe  to  his  harp. 

*'  But,  harp !  thy  murmurs  may  not  cease, — 
Thou  hast  breeze-like  visitings ; 
For  a  Spirit  vnth  angel-wings 
Hath  touch'd  thee,  and  a  Spirit's  hand : 
A  voice  is  with  us — a  command 
To  chant,  in  strains  of  heavenly  glory ^ 
A  tale  of  tears,  a  mortal  story ! " 

The  Second  Canto  is  more  full  of  business ;  and  aflFords 
us  more  insight  into  the  author's  manner  of  conducting 
a  story.     The  opening,  however,  which  goes  back  to  the 
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bright  and  original  conception  of  the  harp,  is  not  quite 
so  intelligible  as  might  have  been  desired, 

"  The  harp  in  lowliness  obey'd : 
And  first  we  sang  of  the  green-wood  shade ; 
And  a  solitary  Maid ! 
Beginning,  where  the  song  must  end. 
With  her,  and  with  her  sylvan  Friend  ; 
The  friend  who  stood  before  her  sight, 
Her  only  unextinguish'd  light,  — 
Her  last  companion  in  a  dearth 
Of  love,  upon  a  hopeless  earth." 

This  solitary  maid,  we  are  then  told,  had  wrought,  at 
the  request  of  her  father,  "  an  unblessed  work"  — 

"  A  Banner —  one  that  did  fulfil 
Too  perfectly  his  headstrong  will : 
For  on  this  Banner  had  her  hand 
Embroidered  (such  was  the  command) 
The  Sacred  Cross  ;  and  figur'd  there 
The  five  dear  wounds  our  Lord  did  bear." 

The  song  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  rising  of  Nor- 
thumberland and  Westmoreland,  in  the  following  lofly 
and  spirited  strains :  — 

'*  Two  earls  fast  leagu*d  in  discontent. 
Who  gave  their  wishes  open  vent ; 
And  boldly  urg'd  a  geneiui  plea, 
The  rites  of  ancient  piety 
To  be  by  force  of  arms  renewed  ; 
Glad  prospect  for  the  multitude  ! 
And  that  same  Banner,  on  whose  breast 
The  blameless  Lady  had  exprest, 
Memorials  chosen  to  give  life, 
And  sunshine  to  a  dangerous  strife ; 
This  Banner,"  &c. 

The  poet,  however,  puts  out  all  his  strength  in  the 
dehortation  which  he  makes  Francis  Norton  address  to 
his  father,  when  the  preparations  are  completed,  and 
the  houshold  is  ready  to  take  the  field. 

"Francis  Norton  said, 


*  O  Father !  rise  not  in  this  fray — 
The  hairs  are  white  upon  your  head ; 
Dear  Father,  hear  me  when  I  say 
It  is  for  you  too  late  a  day  I 
Bethink  you  of  your  own  good  name ; 
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A  just  and  gracious  queen  have  we, 

A  pure  religion,  and  the  claim 

Of  peace  on  our  humanity. 

'  Tis  meet  that  I  endure  your  scorn,  — 

I  am  your  son,  your  eldest  bom : 

The  Banner  touch  not,  stay  your  hand,  — 

This  multitude  of  men  disband. 

And  live  at  home  in  blissful  ease. ' " 

The  warlike  father  makes  no  answer  to  this  exquisite 
address,  but  turns  in  silent  scorn  to  the  banner, 

**  And  his  wet  eyes  are  glorified ;" 

and  forthwith  he  marches  out,  at  the  head  of  his  sons 
and  retainers. 

Francis  is  very  sad  when  thus  left  alone  in  the  man- 
sion —  and  still  worse  when  he  sees  his  sister  sitting 
under  a  tree  near  the  door.  However,  though  "he  can- 
not choose  but  shrink  and  sigh,"  he  goes  up  to  her  and 
says, 

"  *  Gone  are  they,  —  they  have  their  desire ; 
And  I  with  thee  one  hour  will  stay, 
To  give  thee  comfort  if  I  may.'  • 

He  paused,  her  silence  to  partake. 
And  long  it  was  before  he  spake  : 
Then,  all  at  once,  his  thoughts  tunVd  rounds 
And  fervent  words  a  passage  found. 

*  Gone  are  they,  bravely,  though  misled. 
With  a  dear  Father  at  their  head ! 
The  Sons  obey  a  natural  lord  ; 
The  Father  had  given  a  solemn  word 
To  noble  Percy,  —  and  a  force 
Still  stronger  bends  him  to  his  course. 
This  said,  our  tears  to-day  may  fall 
As  at  an  innocent  funeral. 
In  deep  and  awful  channel  runs 
This  sympathy  of  Sire  and  Sons  ; 
Untried  our  Brothers  were  beloved, 
And  now  their  faithfulness  is  prov'd ; 
For  faitliful  we  must  call  them,  bearing 
That  soul  of  conscientious  daring.' " 

After  a  great  deal  more,  as  touching  and  sensible,  he 
applies  himself  more  directly  to  the  unhappy  case  of  his 
hearer  —  whom  he  thus  judiciously  comforts  and  flatters  ; 

"  Hope  nothing,  if  I  thus  may  speak 
To  thee  a  woman,  and  thence  weak ; 
VOL.    II.  N   N 
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Hope  nothing,  I  repeat ;  for  we 
Are  doom'd  to  perish  utterly ; 
'Tis  meet  that  thou  with  me  divide 
The  thought  while  I  am  hy  thy  side, 
Acknowledging  a  grace  in  this, 
A  comfort  in  the  dark  ahyss  : 
But  look  not  for  me  when  I  am  gone, 
And  be  no  farther  wrought  upon. 
Farewell  all  wishes,  all  debate, 
All  prayers  for  this  cause,  or  for  that ! 
Weep,  if  that  aid  thee ;  but  depend 
Upon  no  help  of  outward  friend ; 
Espouse  thy  doom  at  once,  and  cleave 
To  fortitude  withotU  reprieve" 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  go  regularly  on  with  this 
goodly  matter.  —  The  third  Canto  brings  the  Nortons 
and  their  banner  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  insurgent 
Earls;  and  describes  the  first  exploits  of  those  con- 
scientious warriors ;  who  took  possession  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Durham, 

"  Sang  Mass,  —  and  tore  the  book  of  Prayer,  — 
*     And  trod  the  Bible  beneath  their  feet." 

Elated  by  this  triumph  they  turn  to  the  south. 

"  To  London  were  the  Chieftains  bent : 
But  what  avails  the  bold  intent  ? 
A  Royal  army  is  gone  forth 
To  quell  the  Rising  of  the  North ; 
They  march  with  Dudley  at  their  bead, 
And  in  seven  day's  space,  vnll  to  York  be  led !  — 
And  Neville  was  opprest  with  fear ; 
For,  though  he  bore  a  valiant  name. 
His  heart  was  of  a  timid  frame.'* 

So  they  agree  to  march  back  again ;  at  which  old  Norton 
is  sorely  afflicted  —  and  Francis  takes  the  opportunity 
to  renew  his  dehortations  —  but  is  again  repulsed  with 
scorn,  and  falls  back  to  his  station  in  the  rear. 

The  Fourth  Canto  shows  Emily  walking  by  the  fish 
ponds  and  harbours  of  Rylstone,  in  a  fine  moonshiny 
night,  with  her  favourite  white  Doe  not  far  off. 

**  Yet  the  meek  Creature  was  not  free, 
Erewhile,  from  some  perplexity  : 
For  thrice  hath  she  approach 'd,  this  day. 
The  though t-bewilder'd  Emily." 
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However,  they  are  tolerably  reconciled  that  evening ; 
and  by  and  by,  just  a  few  minutes  after  nine,  an  old 
retainer  of  the  house  comes  to  comfort  her,  and  is  sent 
to  follow  the  host  and  bring  back  tidings  of  their  suc- 
cess. —  The  worthy  yeoman  sets  out  with  great  alacrity ; 
but  not  having  much  hope,  it  would  appear,  of  the  cause, 
says  to  himself  as  he  goes, 

*'  *  Grant  that  the  moon  which  shuies  this  night, 
May  guide  them  in  a  prudent  iiight ! '  " —  p.  76. 

Things  however  had  already  come  to  a  still  worse  issue 
—  as  the  poet  very  briefly  and  ingeniously  intimates  in 
the  following  fine  lines :  -— 

"  Their  flight  the  fair  moon  may  not  see  ; 
For,  from  mid-heaven,  already  she 
Hath  witnessed  their  captivity !  " — p.  75. 

They  had  made  a  rash  assault,  it  seems,  on  Barnard 
Castle,  and  had  been  all  made  prisoners,  and  forwarded 
to  York  for  trial. 

The  fifth  canto  shows  us  Emily  watching  on  a  com- 
manding height  for  the  return  of  her  faithful  messenger ; 
who  accordingly  arrives  forthwith,  and  tells, '  as  gently 
as  could  be,'  the  unhappy  catastrophe  which  he  had  come 
soon  enough  to  witness.  The  only  comfort  he  can  offer 
is,  that  Francis  is  still  alive. 

"  To  take  his  life  they  have  not  dar'd. 
On  him  and  on  his  high  endeavour 
The  light  of  praise  shall  shine  for  ever  I 
Nor  did  he  (such  Heavn's  will)  in  vain 
His  solitary  course  maintain  ; 
Nor  vainly  struggled  in  the  might 
Of  duty  seeing  with  clear  sight." —  p.  86. 

He  then  tells  how  the  father  and  his  eight  sons  were 
led  out  to  execution ;  and  how  Francis,  at  his  father's 
request,  took  their  banner,  and  promised  to  bring  it  bax;k 
to  Bolton  Priory. 

The  Sixth  Canto  opens  with  the  homeward  pilgrimage 
of  this  unhappy  youth ;  and  there  is  something  so  tridy 
forlorn  and  tragical  in  his  situation,  that  we  should 
really  have  thought  it  difficult  to  have  given  an  account 
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of  it  without  exciting  some  degree  of  interest  or  emotion. 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  however,  reserves  all  his  pathos  for 
describing  the  whiteness  of  the  pet  doe,  and  disserting 
about  her  perplexities  and  her  high  communion,  and 
participation  of  Heaven's  grace ;  —  and  deals  in  this  sort 
with  the  orphan  son,  turning  from  the  bloody  scaffold 
of  all  his  line,  with  their  luckless  banner  in  his  hand. 

"  He  looked  about  like  one  betray'd ; 
What  hath  he  done  ?  what  promise  made  ? 
Oh  weak,  weak  moment  I  to  what  end 
Can  such  a  vain  oblation  tend, 
And  he  the  Bearer  ?  —  Can  he  go 
Carrying  this  Instrument  of  woe, 
And  find,  find  any  where,  a  right 
To  excuse  him  in  his  Country's  sight? 
No,  will  not  all  Men  deem  the  change 
A  downward  course  ?  perverse  and  strange? 
Here  is  it,  —  but  how,  when  ?  must  she, 
The  unoffending  Emily, 
Again  this  piteous  object  see  ? 

Such  conflict  long  did  he  maintain 
Within  himself,  and  found  no  rest ; 
Calm  liberty  he  could  not  gain  ; 
And  yet  the  service  was  unblest. 
His  own  life  into  danger  brought 
By  this  sad  burden  —  even  that  thought 
Raised  self-suspicion,  which  was  strong. 
Swaying  the  brave  Man  to  his  wrong : 
And  how,  unless  it  were  the  sense 
Of  all-disposing  Providence, 
Its  will  intelligibly  shown. 
Finds  he  the  Banner  in  his  hand, 
Without  a  thought  to  such  intent?  '* —  p.  99,  100. 

His  death  is  not  much  less  pathetic.  A  troop  of  the 
Queen's  horse  surround  him,  and  reproach  him,  we  must 
confess  with  some  plausibility,  with  having  kept  his  hands 
unarmed,  only  from  dread  of  death  and  forfeiture,  while 
he  was  all  the  while  a  traitor  in  his  heart.  The  sage 
Francis  answers  the  insolent  troopers  as  follows :  -^ 

**  *  I  am  no  traitor,'  Francis  said, 

*  Though  this  unhappy  freight  I  bear ; 
It  weakens  me  ;  my  heart  hath  bled 
Till  it  is  weak  — but  you  beware, 
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Nor  do  a  suffering  Spirit  wrong, 

Whose  self-reproaches  are  too  strong  ! '  "  — p.  103. 

This  virtuous  and  reasonable  person,  however,  has  ill 
luck  in  all  his  dissuasories ;  for  one  of  the  horsemen  puts 
a  pike  into  him  without  more  ado  —  and 

**  There  did  he  lie  of  breath  forsaken !  " 

And  after  some  time  the  neighbouring  peasants  take  him 
up,  and  bury  him  in  the  church  yard  of  Bolton  Priory. 

The  Seventh  and  last  Canto  contains  the  history  of 
the  desolated  Emily  and  her  £a,ithful  doe;  but  so  veiy 
discreetly  and  cautiously  written,  that  we  will  engage 
that  the  most  tender-hearted  reader  shall  peruse  it 
without  the  least  risk  of  any  excessive  emotion.  The 
poor  lady  runs  about  indeed  for  some  years  in  a  very 
disconsolate  way,  in  a  worsted  gown  and  flannel  night- 
cap: But  at  last  the  old  white  doe  finds  her  out,  and 
takes  again  to  following  her  —  whereupon  Mr.  Words- 
worth breaks  out  into  this  fine  and  natural  rapture. 

"  Oh,  moment  ever  blest  I     O  Pair ! 
Belov'd  of  Heaven,  Heaven's  choicest  care  J 
This  was  for  you  a  precious  greeting,  — 
For  both  a  bounteous,  fruitful  meeting. 
Join'd  are  they ;  and  the  sylvan  Doe 
Can  she  depart  ?  can  she  forego 
The  Lady,  once  her  playful  Peer  ? 

"  That  day,  the  first  of  a  re-union 
Which  was  to  teem  with  high  communion. 
That  day  of  balmy  April  weather. 
They  tarried  in  tie  wood  together."  —  p.  1 1 7,  1 18. 

What  follows  is  not  quite  so  intelligible. 

"  When  Emily  by  morning  light 
Went  forth,  the  Doe  was  there  in  sight. 
She  shrunk  :  —  with  one  frail  shock  of  pain. 
Received  and  followed  by  a  prayer. 
Did  she  behold  —  saw  once  again ; 
Shun  will  she  not,  she  feels,  will  bear ;  — 
But  wheresoever  she  look'd  round 
All  now  was  trouble-haimted  ground."  —  p.  119. 

It  certainly  is  not  easy  to  guess  what  could  be  in  the 
mind  of  the  author  when  he  penned  these  four  last  in- 
conceivable lines ;  but  we  are  willing  to  infer  that  the 
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lady's  loneliness  was  cheered  by  this  mute  associate; 
and  that  the  doe,  in  return,  found  a  certain  comfort  in 
the  lady's  company  — 

"  Communication,  like  the  raj 
Of  a  new  morning,  to  the  nature 
And  prospects  of  the  inferior  Creature ! "  —  p.  126. 

In  due  time  the  poor  lady  dies,  and  is  buried  beside 
her  mother ;  and  the  doe  continues  to  haunt  the  places 
which  they  had  frequented  together,  and  especially  to  come 
and  pasture  every  Sunday  upon  the  fine  grass  in  Bolton 
churchyard,  the  gate  of  which  is  never  opened  but  on 
occasion  of  the  weekly  service.  —  In  consequence  of  all 
which  we  are  assured  by  Mr  Wordsworth,  that  she  '  is 
approved  by  Earth  and  Sky,  in  their  benignity;  and 
moreover,  that  the  old  Priory  itself  takes  her  for  a 
daughter  of  the  Eternal  Prime,'  —  which  we  have  no 
doubt  is  a  very  great  compliment,  though  we  have  not 
the  good  luck  to  understand  what  it  means. 

"  And  aye,  methiiiks,  this  hoaiy  Pile, 
Subdued  by  outrage  and  decay, 
Looks  doYTn  upon  her  with  a  smile, 
A  gracious  smile,  that  seems  to  say, 
*  Thou,  art  not  a  Child  of  Time, 
But  Daughter  of  the  Eternal  Prime  ! '  " 
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Women,  we  fear,  cannot  do  evei7  thing ;  nor  even  every 
thing  they  attempt.  But  what  they  can  do,  they  do,  for 
the  most  part,  excellently  —  and  much  more  frequently 
with  an  absolute  and  perfect  success,  than  the  aspirants 
of  our  rougher  and  more  ambitious  sex.  They  cannot, 
we  think,  represent  naturally  tiiie  fierce  and  sullen  pas- 
sions of  men  —  nor  their  coarser  vices  —  nor  even  scenes 
of  actual  business  or  contention  —  nor  the  mixed  motives, 
and  strong  and  faulty  characters,  by  which  affairs  of 
moment  are  usually  conducted  on  the  great  theatre  of 
the  world.  For  much  of  this  they  are  disqualified  by 
the  delicacy  of  their  training  and  habits,  and  the  still 
more  disabling  delicacy  which  pervades  their  concep- 
tions  and  feel^gs ;  and  fiom  much  they  axe  excluded  by 
their  necessary  inexperience  of  the  realities  they  might 
wish  to  describe  —  by  their  substantial  and  incurable 
ignorance  of  business  —  of  the  way  in  which  serious 
affairs  are  actually  managed  —  and  the  true  nature  of  the 
agents  and  impulses  that  give  movement  and  direction 
to  the  stronger  currents  of  ordinary  life.  Perhaps  they 
are  also  incapable  of  long  moral  or  political  investiga- 
tions, where  many  complex  and  indeterminate  elements 
are  to  be  taken  into  accoimt,  and  a  variety  of  opposite 
probabilities  to  be  weighed  before  coming  to  a  conclu- 
sion. They  are  generally  too  impatient  to  get  at  the 
ultimate  results,  to  go  well  through  with  such  discus- 
sions ;  and  either  stop  short  at  some  imperfect  view  of 
the  truth,  or  turn  aside  to  repose  in  the  shade  of  some 
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plausible  error.  This,  however,  we  axe  persuaded  arises 
entirely  from  their  being  seldom  set  on  such  tedious 
tasks.  Their  proper  and  natural  business  is  the  prac- 
tical regulation  of  private  life,  in  all  its  bearings,  affec- 
tions, and  concerns;  and  the  questions  with  which  they 
have  to  deal  in  that  most  important  department,  though 
often  of  the  utmost  difficulty  and  nicety,  involve,  for  the 
most  part,  but  few  elements;  and  may  generally  be 
better  described  as  delicate  than  intricate ;  —  requiring 
for  their  solution  rather  a  quick  tact  and  fine  percep- 
tion, than  a  patient  or  laborious  examination.  For  the 
same  reason,  they  rarely  succeed  in  long  works,  even  on 
subjects  the  best  suited  to  their  genius;  their  natural 
training  rendering  them  equally  averse  to  long  doubt 
and  long  laboiu:. 

For  all  other  intellectual  efforts,  however,  either  of 
the  understanding  or  the  fancy,  and  requiring  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  either  of  man's  strength  or  his  weak- 
ness, we  apprehend  them  to  be,  in  all  respects,  as  well 
qualified  as  their  brethren  of  the  stronger  sex :  While, 
in  their  perceptions  of  grace,  propriety,  ridicule  —  their 
power  of  detecting  artifice,  hypocrisy,  and  affectation 
—  the  force  and  promptitude  of  their  sympathy,  and 
their  capacity  of  noble  and  devoted  attachment,  and  of 
the  efforts  and  sacrifices  it  may  require,  they  axe,  beyond 
all  doubt,  our  Superiors. 

Their  business  being,  as  we  have  said,  with  actual  or 
social  life,  and  the  colours  it  receives  from  the  conduct 
and  dispositions  of  individuals,  they  unconsciously  ac- 
quire, at  a  very  early  age,  the  finest  perception  of  cha- 
racter and  manners,  and  are  almost  as  soon  instinctively 
schooled  in  the  deep  and  more  dangerous  learning  of  feel- 
ing and  emotion ;  while  the  very  minuteness  with  which 
they  make  and  meditate  on  these  interesting  observations, 
and  the  finer  shades  and  variations  of  sentiment  which 
are  thus  treasured  and  recorded,  trains  their  whole 
faculties  to  a  nicety  and  precision  of  operation,  which 
often  discloses  itself  to  advantage  in  their  application  to 
studies  of  a  different  character.  When  women,  accord- 
ingly, have  turned  their  minds  —  as  they  have  done  but 
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too  seldom  —  to  the  exposition  or  arrangement  of  any 
branch  of  knowledge,  they  have  commonly  exhibited,  we 
think,  a  more  beautiftd  accuracy,  and  a  more  uniform 
and  complete  justness  of  thinking,  than  their  less  discri- 
minating brethren.  There  is  a  finish  and  completeness, 
in  short,  about  every  thing  they  put  out  of  their  hands, 
which  indicates  not  only  an  inherent  taste  for  elegance 
and  neatness,  but  a  habit  of  nice  observation,  and  sii^ular 
exactness  of  judgment. 

It  has  been  so  little  the  fashion,  at  any  time,  to  encou- 
rage women  to  write  for  publication,  that  it  is  more  dif- 
ficult than  it  should  be,  to  prove  these  truths  by  examples. 
Yet  there  are  enough,  within  the  reach  of  a  very  careless 
and  superficial  glance  over  the  open  field  of  literature, 
to  enable  us  to  explain,  at  least,  and  illustrate,  if  not 
entirely  to  verify,  our  assertions.  No  Man^  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  could  have  written  the  Letters  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  or  the  Novels  of  Miss  Austin,  or  the  Hymns 
and  Early  Lessons  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  or  the  Conversa^ 
tions  of  Mrs.  Marcet.  Those  performances,  too,  are  not 
only  essentially  and  intensely  feminine ;  but  they  are,  in 
our  judgment,  decidedly  more  perfect  than  any  mascu- 
line productions  with  which  they  can  be  brought  into 
comparison.  They  accomplish  more  completely  all  the 
ends  at  which  they  aim;  and  are  worked  out  with  a 
gracefiilness  and  felicity  of  execution  which  excludes  all 
idea  of  failure,  and  entirely  satisfies  the  expectations 
they  may  have  raised.  We  might  easily  have  added  to 
these  instances.  There  are  many  parts  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  earlier  stories,  and  of  Miss  Mitford's  sketches 
and  descriptions,  and  not  a  little  of  Mrs.  Opie's,  that  ex- 
hibit the  same  fine  and  penetrating  spirit  of  observation, 
the  same  softness  and  deUcacy  of  hand,  and  imerring 
truth  of  deUneation,  to  which  we  have  alluded  as  cha^ 
racterising  the  purer  specimens  of  female  art.  The 
same  distinguishmg  traits  of  woman's  spirit  are  visible 
through  the  grief  and  piety  of  Lady  Russel,  and  the 
gaiety,  the  spite,  and  the  venturesomeness  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley.  We  have  not  as  yet  much  female  poetry ;  but 
there   is  a  truly  feminine  tenderness,  purity,  and  ele- 
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gance,  in  the  Psyclxe  of  Mrs.  Tighe,  and  in  some  of  the 
smaller  pieces  of  Lady  Craven.  On  some  of  the  works 
of  Madame  de  Stael  —  her  Corinne  especially  —  there  is 
a  still  deeper  stamp  of  the  genius  of  her  sex.  Her  pic- 
tures of  its  boundless  devotedness  —  its  depth  and  capar 
city  of  suffering  —  its  high  aspirations  —  its  painful 
irritability,  and  inextinguishable  thirst  for  emotion,  are 
powerful  specimens  of  that  morbid  anatomy  of  the  heart, 
which  no  hand  but  that  of  a  woman's  was  fine  enough  to 
have  laid  open,  or  skilful  enough  to  have  recommended 
to  our  sympathy  and  love.  There  is  the  same  exquisite 
and  inimitable  deUcacy,  if  not  the  same  power,  in  many 
of  the  happier  passages  of  Madame  de  Souza  and  Madame 
Cottin — to  say  nothing  of  the  more  hvely  and  yet 
melancholy  records  of  Madame  de  Stael,  during  her  long 
penance  in  the  court  of  the  Duchesse  de  Maine. 

But  we  are  preluding  too  largely ;  and  must  come  at 
once  to  the  point,  to  which  the  very  heading  of  this 
article  has  already  admonished  the  most  careless  of  our 
readers  that  we  are  tending.  We  think  the  poetry  of 
Mrs.  Hemans  a  fine  exempUfication  of  Female  Poetry — 
and  we  think  it  has  much  of  the  perfection  which  we 
have  ventured  to  ascribe  to  the  happier  productions  of 
female  genius. 

It  may  not  be  the  best  imaginable  poetry,  and  may  not 
indicate  the  very  highest  or  most  commanding  genius ; 
but  it  embraces  a  great  deal  of  that  which  gives  the  very 
best  poetry  its  chief  power  of  pleasing ;  and  would  strike 
us,  perhaps,  as  more  impassioned  and  exalted,  if  it  were 
not  regulated  and  harmonised  by  the  most  beautiAil  taste. 
It  is  singularly  sweet,  elegant,  and  tender  —  touching, 
perhaps,  and  contemplative,  rather  than  vehement  and 
overpowering;  and  not  oidy  finished  throughout  with 
an  exquisite  deUcacy,  and  even  severity  of  execution,  but 
informed  with  a  purity  and  loftiness  of  feeling,  and  a 
certain  sober  and  humble  tone  of  indulgence  and  piety, 
which  must  satisfy  all  judgments,  and  allay  the  appre- 
hensions of  those  who  are  most  afraid  of  the  passionate 
exaggerations  of  poetry.  The  diction  is  always  beauti- 
ful, harmonious,  and  free  —  and  the  themes,  though  of 
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great  variety,  uniformly  treated  with  a  grace,  original- 
ity, and  judgment,  which  mark  the  same  master  hand. 
These  themes  she  has  occasionally  borrowed,  with  the 
peculiar  imagery  that  belongs  to  them,  from  the  legends 
of  different  nations,  and  the  most  opposite  states  of 
society ;  and  has  contrived  to  retain  much  of  what  is 
interesting  and  peculiar  in  each  of  them,  without  adopt- 
ing, along  with  it,  any  of  the  revolting  or  extravagant 
excesses  which  may  characterise  the  taste  or  manners  of 
the  people  or  the  age  from  which  it  has  been  derived. 
She  has  transfused  into  her  German  or  Scandinavian 
legends  the  imaginative  and  daring  tone  of  the  originals, 
without  the  mystical  exaggerations  of  the  one,  or  the 
painful  fierceness  and  coarseness  of  the  other  —  she  has 
preserved  the  clearness  and  elegance  of  the  French, 
without  their  coldness  or  affectation  —  and  the  tender- 
ness and  simplicity  of  the  early  Italians,  without  their 
diffuseness  or  languor.  Though  occasionally  expatiating, 
somewhat  foudly  and  at  large,  amongst  the  sweets  of  her 
own  planting,  there  is,  on  the  whole,  a  great  condensa- 
tion and  brevity  in  most  of  her  pieces,  and,  almost  with- 
out exception,  a  most  judicious  and  vigorous  conclusion. 
The  great  merit,  however,  of  her  poetry,  is  imdoubtedly 
in  its  tenderness  and  its  beautifiil  imagery.  The  first 
requires  no  explanation  ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  add  a 
word  as  to  the  peculiar  charm  and  chai-acter  of  the  latter. 
It  has  always  been  our  opinion,  that  the  very  essence 
of  poetry  —  apart  fi-om  the  pathos,  the  wit,  or  the  bril- 
liant description  which  may  be  embodied  in  it,  but  may 
exist  equally  in  prose  —  consists  in  the  fine  perception 
and  vivid  expression  of  that  subtle  and  mysterious  An- 
alogy which  exists  between  the  physical  and  the  moral 
world  —  which  makes  outward  things  and  qualities  the 
natural  types  and  emblems  of  inward  gifts  and  emotions, 
or  leads  us  to  ascribe  life  and  sentiment  to  every  thing 
that  interests  us  in  the  aspects  of  external  nature.  The 
feeling  of  this  analogy,  obscure  and  inexplicable  as  the 
theory  of  it  may  be,  is  so  deep  and  imiversal  in  our 
nature,  that  it  has  stamped  itself  on  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  men  of  every  kindred  and  speech :  and  that  to 
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such  an  extent,  that  one  half  of  the  epithets  by  which 
we  familiarly  designate  moral  and  physical  qualities,  are 
in  reality  so  many  metaphors,  borrowed  reciprocally, 
upon  this  analogy,  from  those  opposite  forms  of  exist- 
ence. The  very  famiUarity,  however,  of  the  expression, 
in  these  instances,  takes  away  its  poetical  effect  —  and 
indeed,  in  substance,  its  metaphorical  character.  The 
original  sense  of  the  word  is  entirely  forgotten  in  the 
derivative  one  to  which  it  has  succeeded ;  and  it  requires 
some  etymological  recollection  to  convince  us  that  it 
was  originally  nothing  else  than  a  typical  or  analogical 
illustration.  Thus  we  talk  of  a  sparkhng  wit,  and  a 
ftirious  blast  —  a  weighty  argument,  and  a  gentle  stream 
—  without  being  at  all  aware  that  we  are  speaking  in 
the  language  of  poetry,  and  transferring  qualities  from 
one  extremity  of  the  sphere  of  being  to  another.  In 
these  cases,  accordingly,  the  metaphor,  by  ceasing  to  be 
felt,  in  reality  ceases  to  exist,  and  the  analogy  being  no 
longer  intimated,  of  course  can  produce  no  effect.  But 
whenever  it  is  intimated,  it  does  produce  an  effect ;  and 
that  effect  we  think  is  poetry. 

It  has  substantially  two  ftmctions,  and  operates  in 
two  directions.  In  the  first  place,  when  material  qua- 
lities are  ascribed  to  mind,  it  strikes  vividly  out,  and 
brings  at  once  before  us  the  conception  of  an  in- 
ward feeling  or  emotion,  which  it  might  otherwise 
have  been  difficult  to  convey,  by  the  presentment  of 
some  bodily  form  or  quality,  which  is  instantly  felt  to 
be  its  true  representative,  and  enables  us  to  fix  and 
comprehend  it  with  a  force  and  clearness  not  otherwise 
attainable ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  vivifies  dead  and 
inanimate  matter  with  the  attributes  of  Uving  and  sen- 
tient mind,  and  fills  the  whole  visible  universe  around 
us  with  objects  of  interest  and  sympathy,  by  tinting 
them  with  the  hues  of  life,  and  associating  them  with 
our  own  passions  and  affections.  This  magical  operation 
the  poet  too  performs,  for  the  most  part,  in  one  or  two 
ways  —  either  by  the  direct  agency  of  similes  and  meta^ 
phors,  more  or  less  condensed  or  developed,  or  by  the 
mere  graceftJ  presentment  of  such  visible  objects  on  the 
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scene  of  his  passionate  dialogues  or  adventures,  as  par- 
take of  the  character  of  the  emotion  he  wishes  to  excite, 
and  thus  form  an  appropriate  accompaniment  or  pre- 
paration for  its  direct  indulgence  or  display.  The 
former  of  those  methods  has  perhaps  been  most  fre- 
quently employed,  and  certainly  has  most  attracted 
attention.  But  the  latter,  though  less  obtrusive,  and 
perhaps  less  frequently  resorted  to  of  set  purpose,  is,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  the  most  natural  and  efficacious 
of  the  two ;  and  is  often  adopted,  we  believe  unconsci- 
ously, by  poets  of  the  highest  order ;  —  the  predominant 
emotion  of  their  minds  overflowing  spontaneously  on  all 
the  objects  which  present  themselves  to  their  fancy,  and 
calling  out  from  them,  and  colouring  with  their  own 
hues,  those  that  are  naturally  emblematic  of  its  charac- 
ter, and  in  accordance  with  its  general  expression.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  how  habitually  this  is  done,*  by 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  especially,  and  how  much  many 
of  their  finest  passages  are  indebted,  both  for  force  and 
richness  of  eflGect,  to  this  general  and  diffusive  harmony 
of  the  external  character  of  their  scenes  with  the  passions 
of  their  living  agents  —  this  harmonising  and  appropriate 
glow  with  which  they  kindle  the  whole  surrounding 
atmosphere,  and  bring  all  that  strikes  th^  sense  into 
unison  with  all  that  touches  the  heart. 

But  it  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to  say,  that  we 
think  the  fair  writer  before  us  is  eminently  a  mistress  of 
this  poetical  secret ;  and,  in  truth,  it  was  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  this  great  charm  and  excellence 
in  her  imagery,  that  we  have  ventured  upon  this  little 
dissertation.  Almost  all  her  poems  are  rich  with  fine 
descriptions,  and  studded  over  with  images  of  visible 
beauty.  But  these  are  never  idle  ornaments:  all  her 
pomps  have  a  meaning ;  and  her  flowers  and  her  gems 
are  arranged,  as  they  are  said  to  be  among  Eastern 
lovers,  so  as  to  speak  the  language  of  truth  and  of  pas- 
sion. This  is  peculiarly  remarkable  in  some  little  pieces, 
which  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  purely  descriptive  —  but 
are  soon  found  to  tell  upon  the  heart,  with  a  deep  moral 
and  pathetic  impression.     But  it  is  in  truth  nearly  as 
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conspicuous  in  the  greater  paxt  of  her  productions ; 
where  we  scarcely  meet  with  any  striking  sentiment 
that  is  not  ushered  in  by  some  such  symphony  of  ex- 
ternal nature  —  and  scarcely  a  lovely  picture  that  does 
not  serve  as  an  appropriate  foreground  to  some  deep  or 
lofty  emotion.  We  may  illustrate  this  proposition,  we 
think,  by  opening  either  of  these  little  volumes  at  ran- 
dom, and  taking  what  they  first  present  to  us.  —  The 
following  exquisite  lines,  for  example,  on  a  Palm-tree  in 
an  English   garden : 

"  It  wav'd  not  thro'  an  Eastern  sky, 
Beside  a  fount  of  Arabj ; 
It  was  not  fann'd  by  southern  breeze 
In  some  green  isle  of  Indian   seas, 
Nor  did  its  graceful  shadow  sleep 
O'er  stream  of  Afric  lone,  and  deep. 

•  But  far  the  exil'd  Palm-tree  grew 
'Midst  foliage  of  no  kindred  hue  : 
Thro'  the  laburnum's  dropping  gold 
Rose  the  light  shaft  of  orient  mould, 
And  Europe's  violets,  faintly  sweet, 
Purpled  the  moss-beds  at  his  feet. 

"  There  came  an  eve  of  festal  hours  — 
Rich  music  fiU'd  that  garden's  bowers : 
Lamps,  that  from  floweiing  branches  hung, 
On  sparks  of  dew  soft  colours  flung, 
And  bright  forms  glaiic'd  —  a  fairy  show  — 
Under  the  blossoms  to  and  fro. 

''  But  one,  a  lone  one,  'midst  the  throng, 
Seem'd  reckless  all  of  dance  or  song : 
He  was  a  youth  of  dusky  mien, 
Whereon  the  Indian  sun  had  been  — 
Of  crested  brow,  and  long  black  hair  — 
A  stranger,  like  the  Palm-tree,  there ! 

"  And  slowly,  sadly  mov'd  his  plumes. 
Glittering  athwart  the  leafy  glooms ; 
He  pass'd  the  pale  green  olives  by. 
Nor  won  the  chestnut  flowers  his  eye ; 
But,  when  to  that  sole  Pdm  he  came. 
Then  shot  a  rapture  through  his  frame ! 

"  To  him,  to  him  its  rustling  spoke  ! 
The  silence  of  his  soul  it  broke  ! 
It  whisper 'd  of  his  own  bright  isle, 
That  lit  the  ocean  with  a  smile ; 
Aye,  to  his  ear  that  native  tone 
Had  something  of  the  sea- wave's  moan ! 
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"  His  mother's  ca.biii  home,  that  lay 
Where  feathery  cocoas  fring'd  the  bay ; 
The  dashing  of  his  brethren's  oar ; 
The  conch-note  heard  dong  the  shore ;  — 
All  thro*  his  wakening  bosom  swept ; 
He  clasp*d  his  countiy's  Tree  —  and  wept ! 

**  Oh  !  scorn  him  not !  —  The  strength,  whereby 
The  patriot  girds  himself  to  die, 
Th'  unconquerable  power,  which  fills 
The  freeman  battling  on  his  hills  — 
These  have  one  fountain,  deep  and  clear  — 
The  same  whence  gush'd  that  cliild-like  tear ! " 

The  following,  which  the  author  has  named  "Graves 
of  a  Household,"  has  rather  less  of  external  scenery,  hut 
serves,  like  the  others,  to  show  how  well  the  graphic 
and  pathetic  may  be  made  to  set  off  each  other : 

"  They  grew  in  beauty,  side  by  side, 
They  fill'd  one  home  with  glee ;  — 
Their  graves  are  sever 'd,  far  and  wide. 
By  mount,  and  stream,  and  sea ! 

'*  The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 
O'er  each  fsdr  sleeping  brow ; 
She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight,  — 
Where  are  those  dreamers  now  ? 

**  One,  midst  the  forests  of  the  West, 
By  a  dark  stream  is  laid,  — 
The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest, 
Far  in  the  cedar  shade. 

'*  The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea,  hath  one  ! 
He  lies  where  pearls  lie  deep : 
He  was  the  lov'd  of  all,  yet  none 
O'er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

"  One  sleeps  where  southern  vines  are  drest 
Above  the  noble  slain  : 
He  wrapt  his  colours  round  his  breast, 
On  a  blood-red  field  of  Spain. 

"  And  one  —  o'er  her  the  myrtle  showers 
Its  leaves,  by  soft  winds  fann'd ; 
She  fjEided  'midst  Italian  flowers,  — 
The  last  of  that  bright  band  ! 

"  And  parted  thus  they  rest,  who  play'd 
Beneath  the  same  green  tree  ! 
Whose  voices  mingled  as  they  pray'd 
Around  one  parent  knee  ! 
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"  They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall, 
And  cheer'd  with  song  the  hearth,  — 
Alas  !  for  Love,  if  thou  wert  all. 
And  nought  hejond,  oh  earth !  " 

We  have  taken  these  pieces  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
shortness :  But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  Mrs.  Hemans  not 
to  present  our  readers  wiih  one  longer  specimen  —  and 
to  give  a  portion  of  her  gracefiil  narrative  along  with 
her  pathetic  descriptions.  This  story,  of  "The  Lady 
of  the  Castle,"  is  told,  we  think,  with  great  force  and 
sweetness :  — 

*'  Thou  seest  her  pictured  with  her  shining  hair, 
(Fam'd  were  those  tresses  in  Proven9al  song) 

Half  braided,  half  o  er  cheek  and  bosom  fair 
Let  loose,  and  pouring  sunny  waves  along 

Her  gorgeous  vest.     A  child's  right  hand  is  roving 

*  Midst  tibe  rich  curls,  and,  oh !  how  meekly  loving 

Its  earnest  looks  are  lifted  to  the  face. 

Which  bends  to  meet  its  lip  in  laughing  grace ! 

Yet  that  bright  lady^s  eye  methinks  hatJ^  less 

Of  deep,  and  still,  and  pensive  tenderness, 

Than  might  beseem  a  mother*s  :  On  her  brow 
Something  too  much  there  sits  of  native  secern. 

And  her  smile  kindles  with  a  conscious  glow. 

—  These  may  be  dreams !     But  how  shall  Woman  tell 

Of  woman's  shame,  and  not  with  tears  ?  —  She  fell ! 

That  mother  left  that  child !  —  went  hurrying  by 

Its  cradle  —  haply  not  without  a  sigh  ; 

Haply  one  moment  o'er  its  rest  serene 

She  hung  —  But  no !  it  could  not  thus  have  been. 

For  she  went  on!  —  forsook  her  home,  her  hearth, 

All  pure  aJOfection,  all  sweet  household  mirth. 

To  live  a  gaudy  and  dishonoured  thing. 

Sharing  in  guilt  the  splendours  of  a  king." 

"  Her  lord,  in  very  weariness  of  life. 
Girt  on  his  sword  for  scenes  of  distant  strife ; 
He  reck'd  no  more  of  Glory  :  —  Grief  and  shame 
Crushed  out  his  fiery  nature,  and  his  name 
Died  silently.     A  shadow  o'er  his  halls 
Crept  year  by  year ;  the  minstrel  pass'd  their  walls ; 
The  warder's  horn  hung  mute :  —  Meantime  the  child. 
On  whose  first  flow 'ring  thoughts  no  parent  smil*d, 
A  gentle  girl,  and  yet  deep-hearted,  grew 
Into  sad  youth  ;  for  well,  too  well,  she  knew 
Her  mother's  tale !     Its  memory  made  the  sky 
Seem  all  too  joyous  for  her  shrinking  eye  ; 
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Cbeck'd  on  her  lip  the  flow  of  song,  which  fain 

Would  there  have  lingered ;  flush'd  her  cheek  to  pain, 

If  met  by  sudden  glance ;  and  gave  a  tone 

Of  sorrow,  as  for  something  lovely  gone, 

Even  to  the  spring's  glad  voice.     Her  own  was  low 

And  plaintive !  —  Oh !  there  lie  such  depths  of  woe 

In  a  young  blighted  spirit !     Manhood  rears 

A  haughty  brow ;  and  Age  has  done  with  tears ; 

But  Youth  bows  down  to  mis'iy,  in  amaze 

At  the  dark  cloud  o'ermantling  its  fresh  days, — 

And  thus  it  was  with  her.     A  mournful  sight 

In  one  so  fair — for  she  indeed  was  feir — 
Not  with  her  mother's  dazzling  eyes  of  light. 

Hers  were  more  shadowy,  full  of  thought  and  pray  V ; 
And  with  long  lashes  o'er  a  white-rose  cheek. 
Drooping  in  gloom,  yet  tender  still  and  meek. 

"  One  sunny  mom. 

With  alms  before  her  castle  gate  she  stood, 
'Midst  peasant-groups ;  when,  breatliless  and  o'erwom, 

And  shrouded  in  long  robes  of  widowhood, 
A  stranger  through  them  broke : — The  orphan  maid 
With  her  sweet  voice,  and  proifer'd  hand  of  aid, 
Tum'd  to  give  welcome :  But  a  wild  sad  look 
Met  hers ;  a  gaze  that  all  her  spirit  shook ; 
And  that  pale  woman,  suddenly  subdued 
By  some  strong  passion  in  its  gushing  mood, 
Knelt  at  her  feet,  and  bath'd  them  with  such  tears 
As  rain  the  hoarded  agonies  of  years 
From  the  heart's  urn ;  and  with  her  white  lips  press'd 
The  ground  they  trode ;  then,  buiying  in  her  vest 
Her  brow's  deep  flush,  sobb'd  out — *  Oh !  undefird  I 
I  am  thy  Motlier — spurn  me  not,  my  child ! ' 

"  Isaure  had  pray'd  for  that  lost  mother;  wept 
O'er  her  stain 'd  memory,  while  the  happy  slept 
In  the  hush'd  midnight ;  stood  with  mournful  gaze 
Before  yon  picture's  smile  of  other  days, 
But  never  breath 'd  in  human  ear  the  name 
Which  weigh'd  her  being  to  the  earth  with  shame. 
What  marvel  if  the  anguish,  the  surprise. 
The  dark  remembrances,  the  alter'd  guise, 
Awhile  o'erpower'd  her? — from  the  weeper's  touch 
She  shrank !  —  'Twas  but  a  moment — yet  too  much 
For  that  all-humbled  one  ;  its  mortal  stroke] 
Came  down  like  lightning,  and  her  full  heart  broke 
At  once  in  silence.     Heavily  and  prone 
She  sank,  while,  o'er  her  castle's  threshold-stone. 
Those  long  fair  tresses — they  still  brightly  wore 
Their  early  pride,  though  bound  with  pearls  no  more-—' 
Bursting  their  fillet,  in  sad  beauty  roll'd. 
And  swept  the  dust  with  coils  of  wavy  gold- 
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"  Her  child  bent  o'er  her — calVd  her  —  Twas  too  late — 
Dead  lay  the  wanderer  at  her  own  proud  gate ! 
The  joy  of  courts,  the  star  of  knight  and  bard, — 
How  didst  thou  fedl,  0  bright-hair'd  Ermengarde ! " 

The  following  sketch  of  "  Joan  of  Arc  in  Rheims,"  is 
in  a  loftier  and  more  amhitious  vein ;  but  sustained  with 
equal  grace,  and  as  touching  in  its  solemn  tenderness. 
We  can  afford  to  extract  but  a  part  of  it : — 

"  Within,  the  light, 

Through  the  rich  gloom  of  pictured  windows  flowing, 
Tinged  with  soft  awfulness  a  stately  sight. 

The  chivalry  of  France,  their  proud  heads  bowing 
In  martial  vassalage !  —  while  *midst  the  ring, 
And  shadow'd  by  ancestral  tombs,  a  king 
Received  his  birthright*s  crown.     For  this,  the  hymn 

Sweird  out  like  rushing  waters,  and  the  day 
With  the  sweet  censer's  misty  breath  grew  dim. 

As  through  long  aisles  it  floated,  o'er  th'  array 
Of  arms  and  sweeping  stoles.     But  who,  alone 
And  unapproach'd,  beside  the  altar*  stone. 
With  the  white  banner,  forth  like  sunshine  streaming, 
And  the  gold  helm,  through  crowds  of  fragrance  gleaming. 
Silent  and  radiant  stood  ?  —  The  helm  was  rais'd, 
And  the  fiedr  fiace  reveal'd,  that  upward  gaz*d, 

Intensely  worshipping ;  —  a  still,  clear  face. 
Youthful,  but  brightly  solemn !  —  Woman's  cheek 
And  brow  were  there,  in  deep  devotion  meek, 

Yet  glorified  with  inspiration's  trace ! 

'*  A  triumphant  strain, 

A  proud  rich  stream  of  warlike  melodies, 

Gush'd  through  the  portals  of  the  antique  fane. 

And  forth  she  came." 

"  The  shouts  that  fill'd 
The  hollow  heaven  tempestuously,  were  still'd, 
One  moment ;  and  in  that  brief  pause,  the  tone, 
As  of  a  breeze  that  o'er  her  home  had  blown. 
Sank  on  the  bright  maid's  heart !  —  •  Joanne ! '  —  Who  spoke  ? 

Like  those  whose  childhood  with  her  childhood  grew 
Under  one  roof? —  *  Joanne  ! '  —  that  murmur  broke 

With  sounds  of  weeping  forth  !  —  She  tum'd  —  she  knew 
Beside  her,  mark'd  from  all  the  thousands  there, 
In  the  calm  beauty  of  his  silver  hair. 
The  stately  shepherd  !  And  the  youth,  whose  joy 
From  his  dark  eye  flash 'd  proudly ;  and  the  boy, 
The  youngesl^bom  that  ever  lov'd  her  best ! 
*  Father !  and  ye  my  brothers  ! ' —  On  the  breast 
Of  that  grey  sire  she  sank  —  and  swiftly  back, 
Even  in  an  instant,  to  their  native  track 
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Her  free  thoughts  flow'd.  —  She  saw  the  pomp  no  more ! 

The  plumes,  die  banners!  —  To  her  cabin  door, 

And  to  the  Fairy*s  Fountain  in  the  glade, 

Where  her  young  sisters  by  her  side  had  play*d, 

And  to  her  hamlet's  chapel,  where  it  rose 

Hallowing  the  forest  into  deep  repose, 

Her  spirit  tum'd.  —  The  very  wood-note,  simg 

In  early  spring-time  by  the  bird,  which  dwelt 
Where  o*er  her  £ather  s  roof  the  beech-leaves  hung, 

Was  in  her  heart ;  a  music  heard  and  felt. 
Winning  her  back  to  nature  !  —  She  unbound 

The  helm  of  many  battles  from  her  head, 
And,  with  her  bright  locks  bow'd  to  sweep  the  ground. 

Lifting  her  voice  up,  wept  for  joy,  and  said, — 
'  Bless  me,  my  father,  bless  me !  and  with  thee, 
To  the  still  cabin  and  the  beechen-tree, 
Let  me  return ! ' " 

There  are  several  strains  of  a  more  passionate  cha- 
racter ;  especially  in  the  two  poetical  epistles  from  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart  and  Properzia  Eossi.  We  shall  venture 
to  give  a  few  lines  from  the  former.  The  Lady  Arabella 
was  of  royal  descent;  and  having  excited  the  fears  of 
our  pusillanimous  James  by  a  secret  union  with  the 
Lord  Seymour,  was  detained  in  a  cruel  captivity,  by 
that  heartless  monarch,  till  the  close  of  her  life  —  during 
which  she  is  supposed  to  have  indited  this  letter  to  her 
lover  from  her  prison  house: — 

"  My  friend,  my  friend  I  where  art  thou  ?  Day  by  day. 
Gliding,  like  some  dark  mournful  stream,  away, 
My  silent  youth  flows  from  me !     Spring,  the  while, 

Comes,  and  rains  beauty  on  the  kindling  boughs 
Round  hall  and  hamlet ;  Summer,  with  her  smile, 

Fills  the  green  forests ;  —  young  hearts  breathe  their  vows ; 
Brothers,  long  parted,  meet ;  fair  children  rise 
Round  the  glad  board :  Hope  laughs  from  loving  eyes. 

"  Ye  are  from  dingle  and  fresh  glade,  ye  flowers ! 

By  some  kind  hand  to  cheer  my  dungeon  sent ; 
O'er  you  the  oak  shed  down  the  summer  showers, 

And  the  lark's  nest  was  where  your  bright  cups  bent, 
Quivering  to  breeze  and  rain-drop,  like  the  sheen 
Of  twilight  stars.     On  you  Heaven's  eye  hath  been, 
Through  the  leaves  pouring  its  dark  sultry  blue 
Into  your  glowing  hearts  ;  the  bee  to  you 
Hath  murmur'd,  and  the  riJl.  —  My  soul  grows  faint 
With  passionate  yearning,  as  its  quick  dreams  paint 
Your  haimts  by  dell  and  stream, —  the  green,  the  free. 
The  full  of  all  sweet  sound,  —  the  shut  from  me ! 

o  0  2 
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*'  There  went  a  swift  bird  singing  past  my  cell  — 

O  Love  and  freedom  !  ye  are  lovely  things  ; 
With  you  the  peasant  on  the  hills  may  dwell, 

And  by  the  streams ;  but  I  —  the  blood  of  kings, 
A  proud  unmingling  river,  through  my  veins 
Flows  in  lone  brightness, —  and  its  gifts  are  chains ! 
—  Kings !  —  I  had  silent  visions  of  deep  bliss. 
Leaving  their  thrones  &r  distant !  and  for  this 
I  am  cast  under  their  triumphal  car, 
An  insect  to  be  crushed ! 

**  Thou  hast  forsaken  me !  —  I  feel,  I  know  I 
There  would  be  rescue  if  it  were  not  so. 
Thou*rt  at  the  chase,  thou'rt  at  the  festive  board, 
Thou'rt  where  the  red  wine  free  and  high  is  pour'd, 
Thou'rt  where  the  dancers  meet !  —  a  magic  glass 
Is  set  within  my  soul,  and  proud  shapes. 
Flushing  it  o*er  with  pomp  from  bower  and  hall ! 
I  see  one  shadow,  stateliest  there  of  all,  — 
Thine  I — What  dost  Thou  amidst  the  bright  and  fiadr, 
Whispering  light  words,  and  mocking  my  despair  ?" 

The  following,  though  it  has  no  very  distinct  object  or 
moral,  breathes,  we  think,  the  very  spirit  of  Poetry,  in 
its  bright  and  vague  picturings,  and  is  well  entitled  to 
the  name  it  bears  —  "  An  Hour  of  Romance : " — 

**  There  were  thick  leaves  above  rae  and  around. 

And  low  sw^et  sighs,  like  those  of  childhood's  sleep, 
Amidst  their  dimness,  and  a  fitful  sound 

As  of  soft  showers  on  water  I     Dark  and  deep 
Lay  the  oak  shadows  o*er  the  turf,  so  still 
They  seem*d  but  pictured  glooms :  a  hidden  rill 
Made  music,  such  as  haunts  us  in  a  dream. 
Under  the  fern-tufts  :  and  a  tender  gleam 
Of  soft  green  light  as  by  the  glow-worm  shed, 

Came  pouring  thro'  tiie  woven  beech-bouglis  down. 
And  steep'd  the  magic  page  wherein  1  read 

Of  royal  chivalry  and  old  renown  ; 
A  tale  of  Palestine.  —  Meanwhile  the  bee 

Swept  past  me  with  a  tone  of  summer  hours, 

A  drowsy  bugle  wafting  thoughts  of  flowers. 
Blue  skies  and  amber  simshine :  brightly  fi*ee 
On  filmy  wing  the  purple  dragon-fly 
Shot  glancing  like  a  fairy  javelin  by  ; 
And  a  sweet  voice  of  sorrow  told  the  dell 

Where  sat  the  lone  wood  pigeon : 

But  ere  long 
All  sense  of  these  things  faded,  as  the  spell 
Breathing  from  that  high  gorgeous  tale  grew  strong 
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On  my  chained  soul !  —  *Twas  not  the  leaves  1  heard  — 
A  Syrian  wmd  the  Lion-banner  stirr'd, 
Thro'  its  proud,  floating  folds ! —  'twas  not  the  brook, 

Singing  in  secret  thro'  its  grassy  glen ;  — 

A  wild  shrill  trumpet  of  the  Saracen 
Peal'd  from  the  desert's  lonely  heart,  and  shook 
The  burning  air !  —  Like  clouds  when  winds  are  high, 
O'er  glitt 'ring  sands  flew  steeds  of  Araby ; 
And  tents  rose  up,  and  sudden  lance  and  spear 
Flash 'd  where  a  fountain's  diamond  wave  lay  clear, 
Shadow 'd  by  graceful  palm-trees  !     Then  the  shout 
Of  merry  England's  joy  swell'd  freely  out, 
Sent  thro'  an  eastern  heaven,  whose  glorious  hue 
Made  shields  dark  mirrors  to  its  depths  of  blue ! 
And  harps  were  there  ;  —  I  heard  their  soimding  strings. 
As  the  waste  echo*d  to  the  mirth  of  kings.  — 
The  bright  masque  faded !  —  Unto  life's  worn  track. 
What  call'd  me  from  its  flood  of  glory  back  ? 
A  voice  of  happy  chOdhood !  —  and  they  pass'd, 
Banner,  and  harp,  and  Paynim  trumpet's  blast ; 
Yet  might  I  scarce  bewail  the  splendours  gone, 
My  heart  so  leap'd  to  that  sweet  laughter's  tone." 

There  is  great  sweetness  in  the  following  portion  of  a 
little  poem  on  a  "  Girls'  School : " — 

"  Oh !  joyous  creatures !  that  will  sink  to  rest, 

Lightly,  when  those  pure  orisons  are  done. 
As  birds  with  slumbers  honey-dew  opprest, 

'Midst  the  dim  folded  leaves,  at  set  of  sun  — 
Yet  in  those  flute-like  voices,  mingling  low, 
Is  woman's  tenderness  —  how  soon  her  woe ! 

"  Her  look  is  on  you  —  silent  tears  to  weep, 

And  patient  smiles  to  wear,  through  suff 'ring's  hour ; 

And  sumless  riches,  from  aifection^s  deep. 
To  pour  on  broken  reeds  —  a  wasted  show'r  ! 

And  to  make  idols, —  and  to  find  them  clay. 

And  to  bewail  that  worship !  —  therefore  pray ! 

*'  Her  lot  is  on  you !  to  be  found  untir'd, 

Watching  the  stars  out  by  the  bed  of  pain. 
With  a  pale  cheek,  and  yet  a  brow  inspir'd 

And  a  true  heart  of  hope,  though  hope  be  vain ; 
Meekly  to  bear  with  wrong,  to  cheer  decay. 
And  oh !  to  Love  through  all  things !  —  therefore  pray !" 

There  is  a  fine  and  stately  solemnity,  too,  in  these 
lines  on  "  The  Lost  Pleiad:"— 
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"  Hath  the  night  lost  a  gem,  the  regal  night? 
She  wears  her  crown  of  old  magnificence, 
Though  thou  art  exiled  thence  — 
No  desert  seems  to  part  those  urns  of  light, 
'Midst  the  far  depths  of  purple  gloom  intense. 

*•  They  rise  in  joy,  the  stany  myriads,  huming  — 
The  shepherd  greets  them  on  his  mountains  free ; 
And  from  the  silyery  sea 
To  them  the  sailor's  wakeful  eye  is  turning  — 

Unchanged  the  rise  ;  they  hare  not  moum*d  for  thee  I 

*'  Gouldst  thou  he  shaken  from  thy  radiant  place, 
£*en  as  a  dew-drop  from  the  myrtle  spray. 
Swept  hy  the  wmd  away  ? 
Wert  thou  not  peopled  hy  some  glorious  race  ? 
And  was  there  power  to  smite  them  with  decay  ? 

'*  Then  who  shall  talk  of  thrones,  of  sceptres  liv  n  ? 
Bow'd  he  our  hearts  to  think  on  what  we  are ! 
When  from  its  height  afar 
A  World  sinks  thus  —  and  yon  mijestic  heay'n 
Shines  not  the  less  for  that  one  yanish'd  star! " 

The  following,  on  "  The  Dying  Improvisatore,"  have 
a  rich  lyrical  cadence,  and  glow  of  deep  feeling :  — 

**  Never,  oh !  never  more. 
On  thy  Rome's  purple  heaven  mine  eye  shall  dwell, 
Or  watch  the  hnght  waves  melt  along  thy  shore  — 
My  Italy,  farewell ! 

'*  Alas !  —  thy  hiUs  among. 
Had  I  hut  left  a  memory  of  my  name, 
Of  love  and  grief  one  deep,  true,  fervent  song. 
Unto  immortal  fame ! 

'*  But  like  a  lute  s  hrief  tone. 
Like  a  rose-odour  on  the  hreezes  cast. 
Like  a  swift  flush  of  dayspring,  seen  and  gone, 
So  hath  my  spirit  passed ! 

"  Yet,  yet  remember  me ! 
Friends  !  that  upon  its  murmurs  oft  have  hung. 
When  fix)m  my  bosom,  joyously  and  fi-ee, 
The  fiery  fountain  sprung ! 

'*  Under  the  dark  rich  blue 
Of  midnight  heavens,  and  on  the  star-lit  sea, 
And  when  woods  kindle  into  spring's  first  hue, 
Sweet  friends  I  remember  me  ! 

'*  And  in  the  marble  halls. 
Where  life's  full  glow  the  dreams  of  beauty  wear. 
And  poet-thoughts  embodied  light  the  walls, 
Let  me  be  with  you  there  ! 
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"  Fain  would  I  bind,  for  you,  ^ 

My  memory  with  all  glorious  things  to  dwell ; 
Fain  bid  all  lovely  sounds  my  name  renew  — 
Sweet  friends  !  bright  land !  farewell !  " 

But  we  must  stop  here.  There  would  be  no  end  of 
our  extracts,  if  we  were  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of 
noting  down  every  beautiful  passage  which  arrests  us  in 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  volumes  before  us.  We 
ought  to  recollect,  too,  that  there  are  few  to  whom  our 
pages  are  likely  to  come,  who  are  not  already  familiar 
vrith  their  beauties ;  and,  in  fact,  we  have  made  these 
extracts,  less  with  the  presumptuous  belief  that  we  are 
introducing  Mrs.  Hemans  for  the  first  time  to  the  know- 
ledge or  admiration  of  our  readers,  than  from  a  desire 
of  illustrating,  by  means  of  them,  that  singular  felicity  in 
the  choice  and  employment  of  her  imagery,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken  so  much  at  large ; — that  fine  accord 
she  has  established  between  the  world  of  sense  and  of 
soul— that  deUcate  blending  of  our  deep  inward  emotions 
with  their  splendid  symbols  and  emblems  without. 

We  have  seen  too  much  of  the  perishable  nature  of 
modem  literary  fame,  to  venture  to  predict  to  Mrs.  He- 
mans  that  hers  will  be  immortal,  or  even  of  very  long 
duration.  Since  the  beginning  of  our  critical  career  we 
have  seen  a  vast  deal  of  beautiful  poetry  pass  into  ob- 
livion, in  spite  of  our  feeble  efforts  to  recall  or  retain  it 
in  remembrance.  The  tuneful  quartos  of  Southey  are 
already  little  better  than  lumber: — and  the  rich  melo- 
dies of  Keats  and  Shelley, —  and  the  fantastical  emphasis 
of  Wordsworth,  —  and  the  plebeian  pathos  of  Crabbe, 
are  melting  fast  from  the  field  of  our  vision.  The  novels 
of  Scott  have  put  out  his  poetry.  Even  the  splendid 
strains  of  Moore  are  fading  into  distance  and  dimness, 
except  where  they  have  been  married  to  immortal  music ; 
and  the  blazing  star  of  Byron  himself  is  receding  from 
its  place  of  pride.  We  need  say  nothing  of  Milman,  and 
Croly,  and  Atherstone,  and  Hood,  and  a  legion  of  others, 
who,  with  no  ordinary  gifts  of  taste  and  fancy,  have  not 
so  properly  survived  their  fame,  as  been  excluded  by 
some  hard  fataUty,  from  what  seemed  their  just  inherit- 
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ance.  The  two  who  have  the  longest  withstood  this 
rapid  withering  of  the  laurel,  and  with  the  least  marks 
of  decay  on  their  branches,  are  Rogers  and  Campbell ; 
neither  of  them,  it  may  be  remarked,  voluminous  writers, 
and  both  distinguished  rather  for  the  fine  taste  and  con- 
summate elegance  of  their  writings,  than  for  that  fiery 
passion,  and  disdainful  vehemence,  which  seemed  for  a 
time  to  be  so  much  more  in  favour  with  the  public. 

If  taste  and  elegance,  however,  be  titles  to  enduring 
fame,  we  might  venture  securely  to  promise  that  rich 
boon  to  the  author  before  us ;  who  adds  to  those  g^reat 
merits  a  tenderness  and  loftiness  of  feeling,  and  an  ethe^ 
real  purity  of  sentiment,  which  could  only  emanate  from 
the  soul  of  a  woman.  She  must  beware,  however,  of 
becoming  too  voluminous ;  and  must  not  venture  again 
on  any  thing  so  long  as  the  "  Forest  Sanctuary."  But 
if  the  next  generation  inherits  our  taste  for  short  poems, 
we  are  persuaded  it  will  not  readily  allow  her  to  be 
forgotten.  For  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  she  is, 
beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  touching  and  accom- 
plished writer  of  occasional  verses  that  our  literature 
has  yet  to  boast  of. 
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IV. 

PHILOSOPHY   OF   THE   MIND, 

METAPHYSICS, 

AND   JURISPRUDENCE. 


I  AH  aware  that  the  title  prefixed  to  this  head  or  Division  of  the  present 
puhlicatioD,  is  not  likely  to  attract  manj  readers ;  and,  for  this  reason, 
I  have  put  much  less  under  it,  than  under  any  of  the  other  divisions. 
But,  having  been  at  one  time  more  addicted  to  the  studies  to  which 
it  relates  than  to  any  other — and  still  confessing  to  a  certain  par- 
tiality for  them  —  I  could  not  think  of  letting  this  collection  of  old 
speculations  go  forth  to  the  world,  without  some  specimen  of  those 
which  once  found  so  much  favour  in  my  eyes. 

I  win  confess,  too,  that  I  am  not  unwilling  to  have  it  known  that,  so 
long  ago  as  1604, 1  adventured  to  break  a  spear  (and  I  trust  not  quite 
ingloriously)  in  these  perilous  lists,  with  two  such  redoubted  cham- 
pions as  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Dugald  Stewart,  then  in  the  maturity 
of  their  £Eune ;  and  also  to  assail,  with  equal  gallantry,  what  appeared 
to  me  the  opposite  errors  of  the  two  great  Dogmatical  schools  of 
Priestley  and  of  Reid. 

I  will  venture  also  to  add,  that  on  looking  back  on  what  I  have 
now  reprinted  of  these  early  lucubrations,  I  cannot  help  indulging  a 
fond,  though  probably  delusive  expectation,  that  the  brief  and  familiar 
exposition  I  have  there  attempted,  both  of  the  fsdlacy  of  the  Mate- 
rialist theory,  and  of  the  very  moderate  practical  value  that  can  be 
assigned  to  Metaphysical  discussions  generally,  and  especially  of  the 
real  shallowness  and  utter  insignificance  of  the  thorough-going  Scep- 
ticism (even  if  unanswerable)  to  which  they  have  been  supposed  to 
lead,  may  be  found  neither  so  tedious,  nor  so  devoid  of  interest  even 
to  the  general  reader,  as  the  mere  announcement  of  the  subjects  might 
lead  him  to  apprehend. 
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METAPHYSICS. 

AND  JURISPRUDENCK 


(April,  1804.) 


Trait^s  de  Legislation  Civile  et  Pdnale ;  precedes  de  Principes 
G^ndraux  de  L^gislatiorty  et  d*une  Vue  (Tun  Corps  complet  de 
Droit ;  terminus  par  un  Essai  sur  Vlttfiuence  des  terns  et  des 
lieux  relativement  aux  Lois.  Par  M.  Jj^remie  Bentham, 
Jurisconsulte  Anglois.  Publics  en  Francois  par  M.  Dumont 
de  Geneve,  d'apr^s  les  Manuscrits  confi6s  par  I'Auteur.  8vo. 
8  torn.     Paris,  an  X.     1802. 

The  title-page  of  this  work  exhibits  a  curious  instance 
of  the  division  of  labour ;  and  of  the  combinations  that 
hold  together  the  literary  commonwealth  of  Europe.  A 
living  author  consents  to  give  his  productions  to  the 
world  in  the  language  of  a  foreign  editor ;  and  the  spe- 
culations of  an  English  philosopher  are  published  at 
Paris,  under  the  direction  of  a  redacteur  from  Geneva. 
This  arrangement  is  not  the  most  obvious  or  natural  in 
the  world;  nor  is  it  very  flattering  to  the  literature  of 
this  country ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  adopted 
for  sufficient  reasons. 

It  is  now  about  fifteen  years  since  Mr.  Bentham  first 
announced  to  the  world  his  design  of  composing  a  great 
work  on  the  Principles  of  morsds  and  le^slation.  The 
specimen  which  he  then  gave  of  his  plan,  and  of  his 
abilities,  was  calculated,  we  think,  to  excite  considerable 
expectation,  and  considerable  alarm,  in  the  reading  part 
of  the  community.  While  the  author  displayed,  in  many 
places,  great  originality  and  accuracy  of  thinking,  and 
gave  proofs  throughout  of  a  very  imcommon  degree  of 
courage,  acuteness,  and  impartiality,  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  he  was  encumbered  with  the  magnitude  of  his 
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subject,  and  that  his  habits  of  discussion  were  but  ill 
adapted  to  render  it  popular  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
readers.  Though  fiilly  possessed  of  his  subject,  he  scarcely 
ever  appeared  to  be  properly  the  master  of  it ;  and  seemed 
evidently  to  move  in  his  new  career  with  great  anxiety 
and  great  exertion.  In  the  subordinate  details  of  his 
work,  he  is  often  extremely  ingenious,  clear,  and  satis- 
factory; but  in  the  grouping  and  distribution  of  its 
several  parts,  he  is  apparently  irresolute  or  capricious; 
and  has  multiplied  and  distinguished  them  by  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  divisions  and  subdivisions,  that  the  understand- 
ing is  nearly  as  much  bewildered  from  the  excessive 
labour  and  complexity  of  the  arrangement,  as  it  could 
have  been  from  its  absolute  omission.  In  following  out 
the  discussions  into  which  he  is  tempted  by  every  inci- 
dental suggestion,  he  is  so  anxious  to  fix  a  precise  and 
appropriate  principle  of  judgment,  that  he  not  only  loses 
sight  of  the  general  scope  of  his  performance,  but  pushes 
his  metaphysical  analysis  to  a  degree  of  subtlety  and 
minuteness  that  must  prove  repulsive  to  the  greater  part 
of  his  readers.  In  the  extent  and  the  fineness  of  those 
speculations,  he  sometimes  appears  to  lose  all  recollection 
of  his  subject,  and  often  seems  to  have  tasked  his  in- 
genuity to  weave  snares  for  his  understanding. 

The  powers  and  the  peculiarities  which  were  thus  indi- 
cated by  the  prehminary  treatise,  were  certainly  such  as 
to  justify  some  solicitude  as  to  the  execution  of  the 
principal  work.  WhUe  it  was  clear  that  it  would  be  well 
worth  reading,  it  was  doubtful  if  it  would  be  very  fit  for 
being  read :  and  while  it  was  certain  that  it  would  con- 
tain many  admirable  remarks  and  much  original  reason- 
ing, there  was  room  for  apprehending  that  the  author's 
love  of  method  and  metaphysics  might  place  his  disco- 
veries beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  students,  and  repel 
the  curiosity  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  was  so 
Ukely  to  excite.  Actuated  probably,  in  part,  by  the 
consciousness  of  those  propensities  (which  nearly  dis- 
qualified him  from  being  the  editor  of  his  own  specula- 
tions), and  still  too  busily  occupied  with  the  prosecution 
of  his  great  work  to  attend  to  the  nice  finishing  of  its 
parts,  Mr.  Bentham,  about  six  years  ago,  put  into  the 
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hands  of  M.  Dumont  a  large  collectioii  of  manuficripts, 
containing  the  greater  part  of  the  reasonings  and  obser- 
vations which  he  proposed  to  embody  into  his  projected 
system.  These  materials,  M.  Dumont  assures  us,  though 
neither  arranged  nor  completed,  were  rather  redundant 
than  defective  in  quantity ;  and  left  nothing  to  the  r^- 
ddcteuvy  but  the  occasional  labour  of  selection,  arrange- 
ment, and  compression.  This  task  he  has  performed, 
as  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  papers  entrusted  to  him, 
in  the  work  now  before  us ;  and  has  certamly  given  a 
very  fair  specimen,  both  of  the  merit  of  the  original  spe- 
culations, and  of  his  own  powers  of  expression  and  dis- 
tribution. There  are  some  passages,  perhaps,  into  which 
a  degree  of  levity  has  been  introduced  that  does  not 
harmonise  with  the  general  tone  of  the  composition ;  and 
others  in  which  we  miss  something  of  that  richness  of 
illustration  and  homely  vigour  of  reasoning  which  de- 
lighted us  in  Mr.  Bentham's  original  publications ;  but, 
in  point  of  neatnesss  and  perspicuity,  conciseness  and 
precision,  we  haVe  no  sort  of  doubt  that  M.  Dumont  has 
been  of  the  most  essential  service  to  his  principal ;  and 
are  inclined  to  suspect  that,  without  this  assistance,  we 
should  never  have  been  able  to  give  any  account  of  his 
labours.* 

The  principle  upon  which  the  whole  of  Mr.  Bentham's 
system  depends  is,  that  Utility^  and  utility  alone,  is  the 
criterion  of  right  and  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  the  sole 
object  of  the  legislator.  This  principle,  he  admits, 
has  often  been  suggested,  and  is  familiarly  recurred 
to  both  in  action  and  dehberation ;  but  he  maintains  that 
it  has  never  been  followed  out  with  sufficient  steadiness 
and  resolution,  and  that  the  necessity  of  assuming  it  as 
the  exclusive  test  of  our  proceedings  has  never  been 
sufficiently  imderstood.  There  are  two  principles,  he 
alleges,  that  have  been  admitted  to  a  share  of  that  moral 
authority  which  belongs  of  right  to  utility  alone,  and 
have  exercised  a  control  over  the  conduct  and  opinions 

*  A  considerable  portion  of  the  original  paper  is  here  omitted ;  and 
those  parts  only  retained  which  relate  to  the  general  principle  and 
scope  of  the  system. 
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of  society,  by  which  legislators  have  been  very  frequently 
misled.  One  of  these  he  denominates  the  Ascetic  prir^ 
ciple,  or  that  which  enjoins  the  mortification  of  the 
senses  as  a  duty,  and  proscribes  their  gratification  as 
a  sin;  and  the  other,  which  has  had  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive influence  he  calls  the  principle  of  Sympathy  or 
Antipathy  ;  under  which  name  he  comprehends  all  those 
systems  which  place  the  basis  of  moraUty  in  the  indica- 
tions of  a  moral  Sense,  or  in  the  maxims  of  a  rule  of 
Bight;  or  which,  under  any  other  form  of  expression, 
decide  upon  the  propriety  of  human  actions  by  any  re- 
ference to  internal  feelings,  and  not  solely  on  a  consi- 
deration of  their  consequences. 

As  utility  is  thus  assumed  as  the  test  and  standard  of 
action  and  approbation,  and  as  it  consists  in  procuring 
pleasure  and  avoiding  pain,  Mr.  Bentham  has  thought  it 
necessary,  in  this  place,  to  introduce  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  which  he  conceives  man  to  be  sus- 
ceptible ;  since  these,  he  alleges,  are  the  elements  of  that 
moral  calculation  in  which  the  wisdom  and  the  dutv  of 
legislators  and  individuals  must  ultimately  be  foimd  to 
consist.  The  simple  pleasures  of  which  man  is  susceptible 
are  fourteen,  it  seems,  in  number ;  and  are  thus  enume- 
rated—1.  pleasures  of  sense:  2.  of  wealth:  3.  of  dex- 
terity: 4.  of  good  character:  5.  of  friendship:  6.  of 
power :  7.  of  piety :  8.  of  benevolence :  9.  of  malevo- 
lence: 10.  of  memory,  11.  of  imagination:  12.  of  hope: 
13.  of  association:  14.  of  relief  from  pain.  The  pains, 
our  readers  will  be  happy  to  learn,  are  only  eleven ;  and 
are  almost  exactly  the  counterpart  of  the  pleasures  that 
have  now  been  enumerated.  The  construction  of  these 
catalogues,  M.  Dumont  considers  as  by  far  the  greatest 
improvement  that  has  yet  been  made  in  the  philosophy 
of  human  nature ! 

It  is  chiefly  by  the  fear  of  pain  that  men  are  regulated 
in  the  choice  of  their  deliberate  actions  ;  and  Mr.  Bent- 
ham  flnds  that  pain  may  be  attached  to  particular 
actions  in  four  difierent  ways:  1.  by  nature:  2.  by 
public  opinion :  3.  by  positive  enactment :  and  4.  by  the 
doctrines  of  religion.     Our  institutions  will  be  perfect 
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when  all  these  different  sanctions  are  in  harmony  with 
each  other. 

But  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  author's  task  re- 
mains. In  order  to  make  any  use  of  those  "  elements 
of  moral  arithmetic,"  which  are  constituted  by  the  lists 
of  our  pleasures  and  pains,  it  was  evidently  necessary  to 
ascertain  their  relative  Value ^ — to  enable  lum  to  proceed 
in  his  legislative  calculations  with  any  degree  of  assur- 
ance. Under  this  head,  however,  we  are  only  told  that 
the  value  of  a  pleasure  or  a  pain,  considered  in  itself, 
depends,  1.  upon  its  intensity,  2.  upon  its  proximity, 
3.  upon  its  duration,  and  4.  upon  its  certainty ;  and  that, 
considered  with  a  view  to  its  consequences,  its  value  is 
further  affected,  1.  by  its  fecundity^  i.  e.  its  tendency  to 
produce  other  pleasures  or  pains ;  2.  by  its  purity^  L  e. 
its  being  immixed  with  other  sensations;  and  3.  bj*^ 
the  number  of  persons  to  whom  it  may  extend.  These 
considerations,  however,  the  author  justly  admits  to  be 
still  iuadequate  for  his  purpose;  for,  by  what  means  is 
the  Intensity  of  any  pain  or  pleasure  to  be  measured,  and 
how,  without  a  knowledge  of  this,  are  we  to  proportion 
punishments  to  temptations,  or  adjust  the  measures  of 
recompense  or  indemnification  ?  To  solve  this  problem, 
Mr.  Bentham  seems  to  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  re- 
cur to  his  favourite  system  of  Enumeration ;  and  to  have 
held  nothing  else  necessary  than  to  make  out  a  fair  cata- 
logue of  "  the  circumstances  by  which  the  sensibility  is 
affected."  These  he  divides  into  two  branches — the  pri- 
mary and  the  secondary.  The  first  he  determines  to  be 
exactly  fifteen,  viz.  temperament  —  health  —  strength  — 
bodily  imperfection  —  intelligence  —  strength  of  under- 
standinff  —  fortitude  —  perseverance  —  dispositions  — 
notiZ^f  honour  -  notions  of  religion  -  sympathies  — 
antipathies — folly  or  derangement  —  fortune.  The  se- 
condary are  only  nine,  viz.  sex  —  age  —  rank  —  educa- 
tion— profession  —  cUmate  —  creed  —  government  —  re- 
ligious creed.  By  carefully  attending  to  these  twenty- 
four  circumstances,  Mr.  Bentham  is  of  opinion  that  we 
may  be  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  any  particular  plea- 
sure or  pain  to  an  individual,  with  sufficient  exactness ; 
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and  to  judge  of  the  comparative  magnitude  of  crimes, 
and  of  the  proportionate  amount  of  pains  and  compen- 
sations. 

Now  the  first  remark  that  suggests  itself  is,  that  if 
there  is  little  that  is  false  or  pernicious  in  this  system, 
there  is  little  that  is  either  new  or  important.  That 
laws  were  made  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  society, 
and  that  nothing  should  be  enacted  which  has  a  different 
tendency,  are  truths  that  can  scarcely  claim  the  merit 
of  novelty,  or  mark  an  epoch  by  the  date  of  their  pro- 
mulgation; and  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover 
that  the  vast  technical  apparatus  here  provided  by 
Mr.  Bentham  can  be  of  the  smallest  service  in  improv- 
ing their  practical  application. 

The  basis  of  the  whole  system  is  the  imdivided  so- 
vereignty of  the  principle  of  Utility,  and  the  necessity 
which  there  is  for  recurring  strictly  to  it  in  every  ques- 
tion of  legislation.  Moral  feelings,  it  is  admitted,  will 
frequently  be  found  to  coincide  with  it;  but  they  are 
on  no  account  to  be  trusted  to,  till  this  coincidence  has 
been  verified.  They  are  no  better,  in  short,  than  sym- 
pathies and  antipathies,  mere  private  and  unaccountable 
feelings,  that  may  vary  in  the  case  of  every  individual ; 
and  titerefore  can  afford  no  fixed  standard  for  general 
approbation  or  enjoyment.  Now  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  this  fundamental  proposition  is  very  defective,  bofli 
in  logical  consistency,  and  in  substantial  truth.  In  the 
first  place,  it  seems  very  obvious  that  the  principle  of 
utility  is  liable  to  the  very  same  objections,  on  the  force  of 
which  the  authority  of  moral  impressions  has  been  so 
positively  denied.  For  how  shall  utility  itself  be  recog- 
nised, but  by  a  feeling  exactly  similar  to  that  which  is 
stigmatised  as  capricious  and  imaccountable  %  How  are 
pleasures  and  pains,  and  the  degrees  and  relative  mag- 
nitude of  pleasures  and  pains,  to  be  distinguished,  but  by 
the  feeling  and  experience  of  every  individual?  And 
what  greater  certainty  can  there  be  in  the  accuracy  of 
such  determinations,  than  in  the  results  of  other  feelings 
no  less  general  and  distinguishable  ]  If  right  and  wrongs 
in  short,  be  not  precisely  the  same  to  every  individual, 
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neither  are  pleasure  and  pain  ;  and  if  there  be  despotism 
and  absurdity  in  imposing  upon  another  one's  own  im- 
pressions of  wisdom  and  propriety,  it  cannot  be  just  and 
reasonable  to  erect  a  standard  of  enjoyment,  and  a  con- 
sequent rule  of  conduct,  upon  the  narrow  basis  of  our 
own  measure  of  sensibility.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
by  assuming  the  principle  of  utility,  we  do  not  get  rid  of 
the  risk  of  variable  feeling ;  and  that  we  are  still  liable 
to  all  the  uncertainty  that  may  be  produced  by  this 
cause,  under  the  iofluence  of  any  other  principle. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  this  uncertainty  is  in  all 
cases  of  a  very  limited  nature ;  and  that  the  common  im- 
pressions of  morality,  the  vulgar  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice,  are  perfectly  sufficient  to 
direct  the  conduct  of  the  individual,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  legislator,  for  all  useful  purposes,  without  any 
reference  to  the  nature  or  origin  of  those  distinctions. 
In  many  respects,  indeed,  we  conceive  them  to  be  much 
fitter  for  this  purpose  than  Mr.  Bentham's  oracles  of 
utility.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that 
it  is  a  very  gross  and  impardonable  mistake  to  represent 
the  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  which  are  here  in  ques- 
tion, as  dependii^  altogether  upon  the  private  and  capri- 
cious feelings  of  an  individual.  Certainly  no  man  w^as 
ever  so  arrogant  or  so  foolish,  as  to  insist  upon  esta- 
blishing his  own  individual  persuasion  as  an  infallible  test 
of  duty  and  wisdom  for  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
moral  feelings,  of  which  Mr.  Bentham  would  make  so 
small  accoimt,  are  the  feelings  which  observation  has 
taught  us  to  impute  to  all  men ;  those  in  which,  under 
every  variety  of  circumstances,  they  are  found  pretty 
constantly  to  agree,  and  as  to  which  the  uniformity  of 
their  conclusions  may  be  reasoned  and  reckoned  upon, 
with  almost  as  much  security  as  in  the  case  of  their  ex- 
ternal perceptions.  The  existence  of  such  feelings,  and 
the  uniformity  with  which  they  are  excited  in  all  men 
on  the  same  occasions,  are  facts^  in  short,  that  admit  of 
no  dispute ;  and,  in  point  of  certainty  and  precision,  are 
exactly  on  a  footing  with  those  perceptions  of  utility 
that  can  only  be  relied  on  after  they  also  have  been 
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verified  by  a  similar  process  of  observation.  Now,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Bentham,  that 
a  legislator  will  proceed  more  safely  by  following  the 
indications  of  those  moral  distinctions  as  to  wliich  all 
men  are  agreed,  than  by  setting  them  altogether  at  de- 
fiance, and  attending  exclusively  to  those  perceptions  of 
utility  which,  after  all,  he  must  collect  firom  the  same 
general  agreement. 

It  is  now,  we  believe,  universally  admitted,  that  nothing 
can  be  generally  the  object  of  moral  approbation,  which 
does  not  tend,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  good  of  mankind ; 
and  we  are  not  even  disposed  to  dispute  with  Mr.  Bentham, 
that  the  true  source  of  this  moral  approbation  is  in  all 
cases  a  perception  or  experience  of  what  may  be  called 
utility  in  the  action  or  object  which  excites  it.  The 
difference  between  us,  however,  is  considerable;  and  it 
is  precisely  this  —  Mr.  Bentham  maintains,  that  in  all 
cases  we  ought  to  disregard  the  presumptions  arising 
from  moral  approbation,  and,  by  a  resolute  and  scru- 
pulous analysis,  to  get  at  the  actual,  naked  utility  upon 
which  it  is  founded;  and  then,  by  the  application  of 
his  new  moral  arithmetic,  to  determine  its  quantity,  its 
composition,  and  its  value;  and,  according  to  the  result 
of  this  investigation,  to  regulate  our  moral  approbation 
for  the  future.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  inclined  to 
hold,  that  those  feelings,  where  they  are  uniform  and  de- 
cided, are  by  far  the  surest  tests  of  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  utility  by  which  they  are  suggested ;  and  that  if 
we  discredit  their  report,  and  attempt  to  ascertain  this 
value  by  any  formal  process  of  calculation  or  analysis,  we 
desert  a  safe  and  natural  standard,  in  pursuit  of  one  for 
the  construction  of  which  we  neither  have,  nor  ever  can 
have,  any  rules  or  materials.  A  very  few  observations, 
we  trust,  will  set  this  in  a  clear  light. 

The  amoimt,  degree,  or  intensity  of  any  pleasure  or 
pain,  is  ascertained  by  feeling ;  and  not  determined  by 
reason  or  reflection.  These  feelings  however  are  tran- 
sitory in  their  own  nature,  and,  when  they  occur  separ 
rately,  and,  as  it  were,  individually,  are  not  easily  recalled 
with  such  precision  as  to  enable  us,  upon  recollection, 
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to  adjust  their  relative  values.  But  when  they  present 
themselves  in  combination,  or  in  rapid  succession,  their 
relative  magnitude  or  intensity  is  generally  perceived 
by  the  mind  without  any  exertion,  and  rather  by  a  sort 
of  immediate  feeling,  than  in  consequence  of  any  in- 
tentional comparison:  And  when  a  particular  combi- 
nation or  succession  of  such  feelings  is  repeatedly  or 
frequently  suggested  to  the  memory,  the  rdative  value 
of  all  its  parts  is  perceived  with  great  readiness  and 
rapidity,  and  the  general  result  is  fixed  in  the  mind, 
without  our  being  conscious  of  any  act  of  reflection. 
In  this  way,  moral  maxims  and  impressions  arise  in  the 
minds  of  all  men,  from  an  instinctive  and  involuntary 
valuation  of  the  good  and  the  evU  which  they  have 
perceived  to  be  connected  with  certain  actions  or  habits ; 
and  those  impressions  may  safely  be  taken  for  the 
just  result  of  that  valuation,  which  we  may  afterwards 
attempt,  unsuccessfully,  though  with  great  labour,  to 
repeat.  They  may  be  compared,  on  this  view  of  the 
matter,  to  those  acquired  perceptions  of  sight  by  which 
the  eye  is  enabled  to  judge  of  distances ;  of  the  process 
of  acquiring  which  we  are  equally  imconscious,  and  yet 
by  which  it  is  certain  that  we  are  much  more  safely  and 
commodiously  guided,  within  the  range  of  our  ordinary 
occupations,  than  we  ever  could  be  by  any  formal  scien- 
tific calculations,  foimded  on  the  faintness  of  the  colour- 
ing, and  the  magnitude  of  the  an^le  of  vision,  compared 
with  the  average  tangible  bulk  of  the  kind  of  object  in 
question. 

The  comparative  value  of  such  good  and  evil,  we  have 
already  observed,  can  obviously  be  determined  by  feeling 
alone ;  so  that  the  interference  of  technical  and  elaborate 
reasoning,  though  it  may  well  be  supposed  to  disturb  those 
perceptions  upon  the  accuracy  of  which  the  determination 
must  depend,  cannot  in  any  case  be  of  the  smallest  assist- 
ance. Where  the  preponderance  of  good  or  evil  is  dis- 
tinctly felt  by  all  persons  to  whom  a  certain  combination 
of  feelings  has  been  thus  suggested,  we  have  all  the  evi- 
dence for  the  reality  of  this  preponderance  that  the  nature 
of  the  subject  will  admit ;  and  must  try  in  vain  to  traverse 
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that  judgment,  by  any  subsequent  exertion  of  a  faculty 
that  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  cause.  The  established 
rules  and  impressions  of  morality,  therefore,  we  consider 
as  the  grand  recorded  result  of  an  infinite  multitude  of 
experiments  upon  human  feeling  and  fortune,  under 
every  variety  of  circumstances ;  and  as  affording,  there* 
fore,  by  fax  the  nearest  approximation  to  a  just  standard 
of  the  good  and  the  evil  that  human  conduct  is  con- 
cerned with,  which  the  nature  of  our  Acuities  will  allow. 
In  endeavouring  to  correct  or  amend  this  general  ver- 
dict of  mankind,  in  any  particular  instance,  we  not 
only  substitute  our  own  individual  feelings  for  that 
large  average  which  is  impUed  in  those  moral  impres- 
sions, which  are  umversally  prevalent,  but  obviously 
run  the  risk  of  omitting  or  mistaking  some  of  ihe 
most  important  elements  of  the  calculation.  Every 
one  at  all  accustomed  to  reflect  upon  the  operations  of 
his  mind,  must  be  conscious  how  difficult  it  is  to  retrace 
exactly  those  trains  of  thought  which  pass  through  the 
understanding  almost  without  giving  us  any  intimation 
of  their  existence,  and  how  impossible  it  frequently  is  to 
repeat  any  process  of  thought,  when  we  propose  to  make 
it  the  subject  of  observation.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
our  feelings  are  not  in  their  natural  state  when  we  would 
thus  make  them  the  objects  of  study  or  analysis ;  and 
their  force  and  direction  are  far  better  estimated,  there- 
fore, from  the  traces  which  they  leave  in  their  spontaneous 
visitations,  than  from  any  forced  revocation  of  them  for 
the  purpose  of  being  measured  or  compared.  When  the 
object  itself  is  inaccessible,  it  is  wisest  to  compute  its 
magnitude  from  its  shadow ;  where  the  cause  cannot  be 
directly  examined,  its  qualities  are  most  securely  inferred 
from  its  effects. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  consequences  of  disregarding 
the  general  impressions  of  morality,  and  determining 
every  individual  question  upon  a  rigorous  estimate  of 
the  utility  it  might  appear  to  involve,  would  be,  to  give 
an  additional  force  to  the  causes  by  which  our  judgments 
are  most  apt  to  be  perverted,  and  entirely  to  abrogate 
the  authority  of  those  General  rules  by  which  alone  men 
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are  commonly  enabled  to  judge  of  their  own  conduct 
with  any  tolerable  impartiality.     If  we  were  to  dismiss 
altogether  from   our   consideration   those   authoritative 
maxims,  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  general  ap- 
probation  of  mankind,   and   to   regulate   our   conduct 
entirely  by  a  view  of  the  good  and  the  evil  that  pro- 
mises to  be  the  consequence  of  every  particular  action, 
there  is  reason  to  fear,  not  only  that  inclination  might 
occasionally  slip  a  false  weight  into  the  scale,  but  that 
many  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  our  actions 
might  be  overlooked.     Those  actions  are  bad,  according 
to  Mr.  Bentham,  that  produce   more  evil  than  good: 
But  actions  are  performed  by  individuals ;  and  all   the 
gpod  may  be  to  the  individual,  and  all  the  e\dl  to  the 
community.     There  are  innimierable  cases  in  which  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  commission  of  a  crime 
are   incalculably  greater    (looking  only  to  this   world) 
than  the  evils  to  which   it   may  expose  the   criminal. 
This  holds  in  almost  every  instance  where  imlawftil  pas- 
sions may  be  gratified  with  very  little  risk  of  detection. 
A  mere   calculation   of  utilities   would  never   prevent 
such  actions;    and  the  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that   the 
greater  part   of  men  are  only  withheld  from  commit- 
ting them  by   those   general  impressions   of  morality, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Bentham's  system  to  super- 
sede.    Even   admitting,   what   might   well   be   denied, 
that,  in  all  cases,  the  utility  of  the  individual  is  insepar- 
ably connected  with  that  of  society,  it  will  not  be  dis- 
puted, at  least,  that  this  connexion  is  of  a  natiu'e  not 
very  striking  or  obvious,  and  that  it  may  frequently  be 
overlooked  by  an  individual  deliberating  on  the  conse- 
quences of  his  projected  actions.     It  is  in  aid  of  this 
oversight,   of  this   omission,  of  this  partiality,  that  we 
refer  to  the  General  rules  of  morality ;  rules,  which  have 
been   suggested  by  a  larger  observation,  and  a  longer 
experience,  than  any  individual  can  dream  of  pretending 
to,  and  which  have  been  accommodated,  by  the  joint  action 
of  our  sympathies  with  delinquents  and  with  sufferers, 
to  the  actual  condition  of  human  fortitude  and  infirmit5\ 
If  they  be  founded  on  utiUty,  it  is  on  an  utiUty  that 
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cannot  always  be  discovered;  and  that  can  never  be 
correctly  estimated,  in  deliberating  upon  a  particular 
measure,  or  with  a  view  to  a  specific  course  of  conduct : 
It  is  on  an  utility  that  does  not  discover  itself  till  it  is 
accumulated ;  and  only  becomes  apparent  after  a  large 
collection  of  examples  have  been  embodied  in  proof  of  it. 
Such  summaries  of  utility,  such  records  of  uniform  ob- 
servation, we  conceive  to  be  the  General  rules  of  Morality^ 
by  which,  and  by  which  alone,  legislators  or  individuals 
can  be  safely  directed  hi  determining  on  the  propriety 
of  any  course  of  conduct.  They  are  observations  taken 
in  the  calm,  by  which  we  must  be  guided  in  the  dark* 
ness  and  the  terror  of  the  tempest ;  they  are  beacons 
and  strongholds  erected  in  the  day  of  peace,  roimd  which 
we  must  rally,  and  to  which  we  must  betake  ourselves, 
in  the  hour  of  contest  and  alarm. 

For  these  reasons,  and  for  others  which  our  limits  will 
not  now  permit  us  to  hint  at,  we  axe  of  opinion,  that  the 
old  established  morality  of  mankind  ought  upon  no  ac- 
count to  give  place  to  a  bold  and  rigid  investigation  into 
the  utility  of  any  particular  act,  or  any  course  of  action 
that  may  be  made  the  subject  of  deliberation  ;  and  that 
the  safest  and  the  shortest  way  to  the  good  which  we  all 
desire,  is  the  beaten  highway  of  morality,  which  was 
formed  at  first  by  the  experience  of  good  and  of  evil. 

But  our  objections  do  not  apply  merely  to  the  foimda- 
tion  of  Mr.  Bentham's  new  system  of  morality:  We  think 
the  plan  and  execution  of  the  superstructure  itself  de- 
fective in  many  particulars.  Even  if  we  could  be  per- 
suaded that  it  would  be  wiser  in  general  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  utility  than  the  impressions  of  moral  duty, 
we  should  still  say  that  the  system  contained  in  these 
volumes  does  not  enable  us  to  adopt  that  substitute :  and 
that  it  really  presents  us  with  no  means  of  measuring  or 
comparing  utilities.  After  perusing  M.  Dumont's  elo- 
quent observations  on  the  incalculable  benefits  which  his 
author's  discoveries  were  to  confer  on  the  science  of  le- 
gislation, and  on  the  genius  and  good  fortune  by  which 
he  had  been  enabled  to  reduce  morality  to  the  precision 
of  a  science,  by  fixing   a  precise  standard  for  the  good 
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and  evil  of  our  lives,  we  proceeded  with  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Bentham's  endless  tables  and  divisions,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  impatience,  expectation,  and  disappointment 
Now  that  we  have  finished  our  task,  the  latter  senti- 
ment alone  remains;  for  we  perceive  very  clearly  that 
M.  Dumont's  zeal  and  partiality  have  imposed  upon  his 
natural  sagacity,  and  that  Mr.  Bentham  has  just  left  the 
science  of  morality  in  the  same  imperfect  condition  in 
which  it  was  left  by  his  predecessors.  The  whole  of 
Mr.  Bentham's  catalogues  and  distinctions  tend  merely 
to  point  out  the  Number  of  the  causes  that  produce  our 
happiness  or  misery,  but  by  no  means  to  ascertain  their 
relative  Magnittide  or  force  ;  and  the  only  effect  of  their 
introduction  into  the  science  of  morality  seems  to  be,  to 
embarrass  a  popular  subject  with  a  technical  nomencla- 
ture, and  to  perplex  familiar  truths  with  an  unnecessary 
intricacy  of  arrangement. 

Of  the  justice  of  this  remark  any  one  may  satisfy 
himself,  by  turning  back  to  the  tables  and  classificsr 
tions  which  we  have  exhibited  in  the  former  part  of 
this  analysis,  and  trying  if  he  can  find  there  any  rules 
for  estimating  the  comparative  value  of  pleasures  and 
pains,  that  are  not  perfectly  familiar  to  the  most  un- 
instructed  of  the  species.  In  the  table  of  simple  plea- 
sures, for  instance,  what  satisfaction  can  it  afford  to 
find  the  pleasure  of  riches  set  down  as  a  distinct  genus 
from  the  pleasure  of  power,  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
senses  —  unless  some  scale  were  annexed  by  which  the 
respective  value  of  these  several  pleasures  might  be 
ascertained  ?  If  a  man  is  balancing  between  the  pain  of 
privation  and  the  pain  of  shame,  how  is  he  relieved  by 
merely  finding  these  arranged  under  separate  titles  ?  or, 
in  either  case,  veill  it  give  him  any  information,  to  be 
told  that  the  value  of  a  pain  or  pleasure  depends  upon  its 
intensity,  its  duration,  or  its  certainty  ?  If  a  legislator  is 
desirous  to  learn  what  degree  of  punishment  is  suitable 
to  a  particular  offence,  will  he  be  greatly  edified  to  read 
that  the  same  punishment  may  be  more  or  less  severe 
according  to  the  temperament,  the  intelligence,  the  rank 
or  the  fortune  of  the  delinquent ;  and  that  the  circum- 
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stances  that  influence  sensibility,  though  commonly 
reckoned  to  be  only  nine,  may  fairly  be  set  down  at  fif- 
teen ]  Is  there  any  thing,  in  short,  in  this  whole  book, 
that  realises  the  triumphant  Introduction  of  the  editor, 
or  that  can  enable  us  in  any  one  instance  to  decide  upon 
the  relative  magnitude  of  an  evil,  otherwise  than  by  a 
reference  to  the  common  feelings  of  mankind?  It  is 
true,  we  are  perfectly  persuaded,  that  by  the  help  of 
these  feelings,  we  can  form  a  pretty  correct  judgment  in 
most  cases  that  occur;  but  Mr.  Bentham  is  not  per- 
suaded of  this  ;  and  insists  upon  our  renouncing  all  faith 
in  so  incorrect  a  standard,  while  he  promises  to  furnish 
us  with  another  that  is  liable  to  no  sort  of  inaccuracy. 
This  promise  we  do  not  think  he  has  in  any  degree  ful- 
filled ;  because  he  has  given  us  no  rule  by  which  the 
intensity  of  any  pain  or  pleasure  can  be  determined :  and 
furnished  us  with  no  instrument  by  which  we  may  take 
the  altitude  of  enjoyment,  or  fathom  the  depths  of  pain. 
It  is  no  apology  for  having  made  this  promise,  that  its 
fulfilment  was  evidently  impossible. 

In  multiplying  these  distinctions  and  divisions,  which 
form  the  basis  of  his  system,  Mr.  Bentham  appears  to  us 
to  bear  less  resemblance  to  a  philosopher  of  the  present 
times,  than  to  one  of  the  old  scholastic  doctors,  who  sub- 
stituted classification  for  reasoning,  and  looked  upon  the 
ten  categories  as  the  most  useful  of  all  human  inven- 
tions. Their  distinctions  were  generally  real,  as  well  as 
his,  and  could  not  have  been  made  without  the  misap- 
plication of  much  labour  and  ingenuity :  But  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  they  are  of  no  use  whatever,  either 
for  the  promotion  of  truth,  or  the  detection  of  error ;  and 
that  they  only  serve  to  point  out  differences  that  cannot 
be  overlooked,  or  need  not  be  remembered.  There  are 
many  differences  and  many  points  of  resemblance  in  all 
actions,  and  in  all  substances,  that  are  absolutely  indif- 
ferent in  any  serious  reasoning  that  may  be  entered  into 
vdth  regard  to  them;  and  though  much  industry  and 
much  acuteness  may  be  displayed  in  finding  them  out, 
the  discovery  is  just  as  improfitable  to  science,  as  the 
enumeration  of  the  adverbs  in  the  creed,  or  the  dissyl- 
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lables  in  the  decalogue,  would   be  to  theology.       The 
greater  number  of  Mr.  Bentham's  distinctions,  however 
are  liable  to  objection,  because  they  state,  imder  aji  in- 
tricate and  technical  arrangement,  those  facts  and   cir- 
cumstances  only   that    axe    necessarily   familiar    to    all 
mankind,  and  cannot  possibly  be  forgotten  on  any  occa- 
sion where  it  is  of  importance  to  remember  them.      If 
bad  laws   have   been  enacted,   it  certainly  is  not  from 
having  forgotten  that  the  good  of  society  is  the  ultimate 
object  of  all  law,  or  that  it  is  absurd  to  repress  one  evil 
by  the  creation  of  a  greater.     Legislators  have  often  be- 
wildered themselves  in  the  choice  of  means ;  but  they 
have  never  so  grossly  mistaken  the  ends  of  their  institu- 
tion, as  to  need  to  be  reminded  of  these  obvious  and 
elementary  truths. 

If  there  be  any  part  of  Mr.  Bentham's  classification 
that  might  be  supposed  to  assist  us  in  appreciating  the 
comparative  value  of  pleasures  and  pains,  it  must  cer- 
tainly be   his   enumeration   of  the   circumstances   that 
affect  the  sensibility  of  individuals.     Even  if  this  table 
were  to  fulfil  all  that  it  promises,  however,  it  would  still 
leave  the  system  fimdamently  deficient,   as  it  does  not 
enable  us  to  compare  the  relative  amoimt  of  any  two 
pleasures  or  pains,  to  individuals  in  the  same  circumstances. 
In  its   particular   application,   however,   it  is  truly  no 
less  defective ;  for  though  we  are  told  that  temperament 
intelligence,  &c.,  should  vary  the  degree  of  punishment 
or  reward,  we  are  not  told  to  what  extent,  or  in  what 
proportions,  it  should  be  varied  by  these  circumstances. 
Till  this  be  done,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  ele- 
ments of  Mr.  Bentham's  moral  arithmetic  have  no  deter- 
minate  value ;  and  that  it  would  be  perfectiy  impossible 
to  work  any  practical  problem  in  leg^lation  by  tiie  help 
of  them.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  even  if 
this  were  accomplished,  and  the  cognizance  of  all  these 
particulars  distinctly  enjoined  by  the  law,  the  only  effect 
would  be,  to  introduce  a  puerile  and  fantastic  complexity 
into  our  systems   of  jurisprudence,   and  to   encumber 
judicial  procedure  with  a  multitude  of  fiivolous  or  im- 
practicable   observances.     The  circumstances,   in  consi- 
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deration  of  which  Mr.  Bentham  would  have  the  laws 
vary  the  punishment,  are  so  numerous  and  so  indefinite, 
that  it  would  require  a  vast  deal  more  labour  to  ascer- 
tain their  existence  in  any  particular  case,  than  to 
establish  the  principal  offence.  The  first  is  Tempera^ 
ment ;  and  in  a  case  of  flogging,  we  suppose  Mr.  Bent- 
ham  would  remit  a  few  lashes  to  a  sanguine  and  irri- 
table delinquent,  and  lay  a  few  additional  stripes  on  a 
phlegmatic  or  pituitous  one.  But  how  is  the  tempera^ 
ment  to  be  given  in  evidence?  or  are  the  judges  to 
aggravate  or  alleviate  a  punishment  upon  a  mere  inspec- 
tion of  the  prisoner's  complexion.  Another  circumstance 
that  should  affect  the  pain,  is  the  offender's  firmness  of 
mind ;  and  another  his  strength  of  imderstanding.  How 
is  a  court  to  take  cognizance  of  these  qualities  ?  or  in 
what  degree  are  they  to  affect  their  proceedings?  If 
we  are  to  admit  such  considerations  into  our  law  at  all, 
they  ought  to  be  carried  a  great  deal  farther  than  Mr. 
Bentham  has  indicated ;  and  it  should  be  expressed  in 
the  statutes,  what  alleviation  of  punishment  should  be 
awarded  to  a  culprit  on  account  of  his  wife's  pregnancy, 
or  the  colour  of  his  children's  hair.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  undistinguishing  grossness  of  our 
actual  practice  is  better  than  such  foppery.  We  fix  a 
punishment  that  is  calculated  for  the  common,  average 
condition  of  those  to  whom  it  is  to  be  applied ;  and,  in 
almost  all  cases,  we  leave  with  the  judge  a  discretionary 
power  of  accomodating  it  to  any  peculiarities  that  may 
seem  to  require  an  exception.  After  all,  this  is  the  most 
plausible  part  of  Mr.  Bentham's  arrangements. 

In  what  he  has  said  of  the  false  notions  which  legis- 
lators have  frequently  followed  in  preference  to  the  polar 
light  of  utility,  we  think  we  discover  a  good'  deal  of  in- 
accuracy, and  some  little  want  of  candour.  Mr.  Bentham 
must  certainly  be  concious  that  no  one  ever  pretended 
that  the  mere  antiquity  of  a  law  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  retaining  it,  in  spite  of  its  evident  inutility :  But  when 
the  utility  of  parting  with  it  is  doubtful,  its  antiquity 
may  fairly  be  urged  as  affording  a  presumption  in  its 
favour,  and  as  a  reason  for  being  cautious  at  least  in  the 
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removal  of  what  must  be  incorporated  with  so  many 
other  institutions.     We  plead  the  antiquity  of  our  Con- 
stitution as  an  additional  reason  for  not  yielding  it  up 
to  innovators :  but  nobody  ever  thought,  we  believe,  of 
advancing  this  plea  in  support  of  the  statutes  against 
Witchcraft.     In  the  same  way,  we  think,  there  is  more 
wit  than  reason  in  ascribing  the  errors  of  many  l^is- 
lators  to  their  being  misled  by  a  metaphor.     The  meta^ 
phor,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  has  generally  arisen  from 
the  principle  or  practice  to  which  Mr.  Bentham  would  give 
effect  independent  of  it.     The  law  of  England  respects 
the  sanctity  of  a  free  citizen's  dwelling  so  much,  as  to 
yield  it  some  privilege ;  and  therefore  an  Englishman's 
house  is  called  his  Castle.     The  piety  or  superstition  of 
some  nations  has  determined  that  a  criminal  cannot  be 
arrested  in  a  place  of  worship.     This  is  the  whole  feet : 
the  usage  is  neither  explained  nor  convicted  of  absurdity, 
by  saying  that  such  people  call  a  church  the  House  of 
God.     If  it  were  the  house  of  God,  does  Mr.  Bentham 
conceive  that  it  ought  to  be  a  sanctuary  for  criminals  ? 
In  what  is  said  of  the  Fictions  of  law,  there  is  much  of 
the  same  misapprehension.     Men  neither  are,  nor  ever 
were,  misguided  by  these  fictions ;  but  the  fictions  are 
merely  certain  quaint  and  striking  methods  of  expressing 
a  rule  that  has  been  adopted  in  an  apprehension  of  its 
utility.     To  deter  men  from  committing  treason,  their 
offspring  is  associated  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  punish- 
ment.   The  motive  and  object  of  this  law  is  plain  enough ; 
and  calling  the  effect "  Corruption  of  blood,"  will  neittier 
aggravate  nor  hide  its  injustice.     When  it  is  said  that 
the  heir  is  the  same  person  with  the  deceased,  it  is  but 
a  pithy  way  of  intimating  that  he  is  bound  in  all  the 
obligations,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  his  prede- 
cessor.  That  the  King  never  dies,  is  only  another  phrase 
for  expressing  that  the  office  is  never  vacant ;  and  that 
he  is  every  where,  is  true,  if  it  be  lawftd  to  say  that  a 
person  can  act  by  deputy.     In  all  these  observations, 
and  in  many  that  are  scattered  through  the  subsequent 
part  of  his  book,  Mr.  Bentham  seems  to  forget  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  common  sense  m  the  world;  and  to 
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take  it  for  granted,  that  if  there  be  an  opening  in  the 
letter  of  the  law  for  folly,  misapprehension,  or  abuse,  its 
ministers  will  eagerly  take  advantage  of  it,  and  throw  the 
whole  frame  of^K^iety.  into  disordir  and  wretchedness. 
A  very  slight  observation  of  the  actual  business  of  life 
might  have  taught  him,  that  expediency  may,  for  the  most 
part,  be  readily  and  certainly  discovered  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  finding  it ;  and  that  in  a  certain  stage 
of  civilisation  there  is  generated  such  a  quantity  of  in- 
telligence and  good  sense,  as  to  disarm  absurd  institutions 
of  their  power  to  do  mischief,  and  to  administer  defective 
laws  into  a  system  of  practical  equity.  This  indeed  is  the 
grand  correke  whi?h  remedi^  i  the  errors  of  legi. 
lators,  and  retrenches  all  that  is  pernicious  in  prejudice. 
It  makes  us  independent  of  technical  systems,  and  indif- 
ferent to  speculative  irregularities;  and  he  who  could 
increase  its  quantity,  or  confirm  its  power,  would  do 
more  service  to  mankind  than  all  the  philosophers  that 
ever  speculated  on  the  means  of  their  reformation. 

In  the  following  chapter  we  meet  with  a  perplexity 
which,  though  very  ingeniously  produced,  appears  to  us 
to  be  wholly  gratuitous.  Mr.  Bentham  for  a  long  time 
can  see  no  distinction  between  Civil  and  Criminal  juris- 
prudence; and  insists  upon  it,  that  rights  and  crimes 
necessarily  and  virtually  imply  each  other.  If  I  have 
a  right  to  get  your  horse,  it  is  only  because  it  would 
be  a  crime  for  you  to  keep  him  from  me ;  and  if  it 
be  a  crime  for  me  to  take  your  horse,  it  is  only  be- 
cause you  have  a  right  to  keep  him.  This  we  think 
is  very  pretty  reasoning:  But  the  distinction  between 
the  civU  and  the  criminal  law  is  not  the  less  substantial 
and  apparent.  The  civil  law  is  that  which  directs  and 
enjoins —  the  criminal  law  is  that  which  Pimishes.  This 
is  enough  for  the  legislator ;  and  for  those  who  are  to 
obey  him.  It  is  a  curious  inquiry,  no  doubt,  how  far 
all  rights  may  be  considered  ajs  the  counterpart  of  crimes ; 
and  whether  every  regulation  of  the  civil  code  necessarily 
impUes  a  delict  in  the  event  of  its  violation.  On  this 
head  there  is  room  for  a  good  deal  of  speculation ;  but 
in  our  opinion  Mr.  Bentham  pushes  the  principle  much 
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too  far.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  gained,  for  instance, 
either  in  the  way  of  clearness  or  consistency,  by  arrang- 
ing under  the  head  of  criminal  law,  those  cases  of  refusal 
to  fulfil  contracts,  or  to  perform  obligations,  for  wliich 
no  other  punishment  is  or  ought  to  be  provided,  but  a 
compulsory  fulfilment  or  performance.  This  is  merely 
following  out  the  injvinction  of  the  civil  code,  and 
cannot,  either  in  law  or  in  logic,  be  correctly  regarded 
as  a  pimishment.  The  proper  practical  test  of  a  crime, 
is  where,  over  and  above  the  restitution  of  the  violated 
right  (where  that  is  possible),  the  violator  is  subjected  to 
a  direct  pain,  in  order  to  deter  from  the  repetition  of 
such  offences. 

In  passing  to  the  code  of  criminal  law,  Mr.  Benthani 
does  not  forget  the  necessity  of  classifying  and  dividing. 
Delicts,   according  to  him,   are   either,    1.  Private,    or 
against   one   or  a  few  individuals;    2.  Eeflective,    or 
against  the  delinquent  himself;  3.  Semipublic,  or  against 
some  particular  class  or  description  of  persons;    and, 
finally.  Public,  or  against  the  whole  community.     Pri- 
vate delicts  again,  relate  either  to  the  person,  the  pro- 
perty, the  reputation  or  the  condition;    and  they  are 
distributed  into  complex  and  simple,  principal  and  acces- 
sory, positive  and  negative,  &c.,  &c.     The  chief  evil  of  a 
crime  is  the  alarm  which  it  excites  in  the  community ; 
and  the  degree  of  this  alarm,  Mr.  Bentham  assumes,  de- 
pends upon  eight  circumstances,  the  particular  situation 
of  the  delinquent,  his  motives,  his  notoriety,  his  character, 
the  difficulties  or  facilities  of  the  attempt,  &c.    But  here 
again,  we  see  no  sense  in  the  enumeration ;  the  plain  fact 
being,  that  the  alarm  is  increased  by  every  thing  which 
renders  it  probable  that  such  acts  may  be  frequently 
repeated.     In  one  case,  and  one  of  considerable  atrocity, 
there  is  no  alarm  at  all ;  because  the  only  beings  who 
can  be  affected  by  it,  are  incapable  of  fear  or  suspicion — 
this  is  the  case  of  infanticide :  and  Mr.  Bentham  inge- 
niously observes,  that  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  cu-- 
cumstance  that  the  laws  of  many  nations  have  been  so  ex- 
tremely indifferent  on  that  subject.     In  modem  Europe, 
however,  he  conceives  that  they  are  barbarously  severe. 
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In  the  case  of  certain  crimes  against  the  community, 
such  as  misgovemment  of  all  kinds,  the  danger  again  is 
always  infinitely  greater  than  the  alarm. 

The  remedies  which  law  has  provided  against  the  mis- 
chief of  crimes,  Mr.  Bentham  says,  are  of  four  orders ; 
preventive  —  repressive  —  compensatory  —  or  simply 
penal.  Upon  the  subject  of  compensation  or  satisfac- 
tion, Mr.  Bentham  is  most  copious  and  most  original ; 
and  under  the  title  of  satisfation  in  honour,  he  presents 
us  with  a  very  calm,  acute,  and  judicious  inquiry  into 
the  eflfects  of  duelling ;  which  he  represents  as  the  only 
remedy  which  the  impolicy  or  impotency  of  our  legisla- 
tors has  left  for  such  offences.  We  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  same  good  sense  prevails  in  what  he  sub- 
joins, as  to  the  means  that  might  be  employed  to  pimish 
insults  and  attacks  upon  the  honour  of  individuals. 
According  to  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  he  is  for 
making  the  delinquent  pronounce  a  discourse  of  humi- 
liation, either  standing,  or  on  his  knees,  before  the 
offended  party,  and  clothed  in  emblematical  robes,  vnth 
a  mask  of  a  characteristic  nature  on  his  head,  &c. 
There  possibly  may  be  countries  where  such  contrivances 
might  answer ;  but,  with  us,  they  would  not  only  be  in- 
effectual, but  ridiculous. 

In  the  choice  of  punishments,  Mr.  Bentham  wishes 
legislators  to  recoUect,  that  punishment  is  itself  an  evil ; 
and  that  it  consists  of  five  parts; — the  evil  of  restraint 
—  the  evil  of  suffering  —  the  evil  of  apprehension  —  the 
evil  of  groundless  persecution  —  and  the  evils  that  ex- 
tend to  the  innocent  connexions  of  the  delinquent.  For 
these  reasons,  he  is  anxious  that  no  ptmishment  should 
be  inflicted  without  a  real  cause,  or  without  being  likely 
to  influence  the  vnll;  or  where  other  remedies  might 
have  been  employed;  or  in  cases  where  the  crime  pro- 
duces less  evil  than  the  punishment.  These  admoni- 
tions are  all  very  proper,  and,  we  dare  say,  sincere ;  but 
we  cannot  think  that  they  are  in  any  way  recommended 
by  their  novelty. 

In  the  section  upon  the  indirect  means  of  preventing 
crimes,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  genius  and  strong  rea^ 
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soning ;  though  there  are  many  things  set  down  in  too 
rash  and  peremptory  a  manner,  and  some  that  are  sup- 
ported with  a  degree  of  flippancy  not  very  suitable  to 
the  occasion.  The  five  main  sources  of  offence  he  thinks 
are,  want  of  occupation,  the  angry  passions,  the  passion 
of  the  sexes,  the  love  of  intoxication,  and  the  love  of 
gain.  As  society  advances,  all  these  lose  a  good  deal  of 
their  mischievous  tendency,  excepting  the  last ;  against 
which,  of  course,  the  legislature  diould  be  more  vigilant 
than  ever.  In  the  gradual  predominance  of  the  avari- 
cious passions  over  all  the  rest,  however,  Mr.  Bentham 
sees  many  topics  of  consolation ;  and  concludes  this  part 
of  his  work  by  declaring,  that  it  should  be  the  great 
object  of  the  criminal  law  to  reduce  all  offences  to  that 
species  which  can  be  completely  attoned  for  and  repaired 
by  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  It  is  a  part  of  his  sys- 
tem, which  we  have  forgotten  to  mention,  that  persons 
so  injured  should  in  all  cases  be  entitled  to  reparation 
out  of  the  public  purse. 
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(January,  1804.) 

Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Reid,  D,D. 
F.  R.  8.,  Edinburgh,  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosojphy  in  tJie 
University  of  Glasgow.  By  Duoald  Stewart,  F.B.  S. 
Edinburgh :  Bead  at  dififerent  Meetings  of  the  Boyal  Society 
at  Edinburgh.    8yo.    pp.  225.  Edinburgh  and  liOndon :  1803. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  greater  respect 
for  any  names  than  we  do  for  those  that  are  united  in 
the  title  of  this  work,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
there  are  many  things  with  which  we  cannot  agree,  both 
in  the  system  of  Dr.  Reid,  and  in  Mr.  Stewart's  elucida- 
tion and  defence  of  it.  That  elucidation  begins,  indeed, 
with  a  remark,  which  we  are  not  at  aU  disposed  to  con- 
trovert: that  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Dr.  Reid's 
philosophy  is  the  systematical  steadiness  with  which  he 
has  adhered  to  the  course  of  correct  observation,  and  the 
admirable  self-command  by  which  he  has  confined  him- 
self  to  the  clear  statement  of  the  facts  he  has  collected : 
But  then  Mr.  Stewart  immediately  follows  up  this  obser- 
vation with  a  warm  encomium  on  the  inductive  philo- 
sophy of  Lord  Bacon,  and  a  copious  and  eloquent 
exposition  of  the  vast  advantage  that  may  be  expected 
from  applying  to  the  science  of  mind  those  sound  rules 
of  experimental  philosophy  that  have  undoubtedly  fi^uided 
us  to  aJl  the  splendid  improyements  in  modem  physics. 
From  the  time  indeed  that  Mr.  Hume  published  his 
treatise  of  human  nature,  down  to  the  latest  specula- 
tions of  Condorcet  and  Mr.  Stewart  himself,  we  have 
observed  this  to  be  a  fiivourite  topic  with  all  metaphy 
sical  writers ;  and  that  those  who  have  differed  in  almost 
every  thing  else,  have  agreed  in  magnifying  the  import- 
ance of  such  inquiries,  and  in  predicting  the  approach 
of  some  striking  improvement  in  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing them. 

VOL.  II.  Q  Q 
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Now,  in  these  speculations  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  those  philosophers  have  heen  misled  in  a  consider- 
able degree  by  a  false  analogy ;  and  that  their  zeal  for 
the  promotion  of  their  favourite  studies  has  led  them  to 
form  expectations  somewhat  sanguine  and  extravagant, 
both  as  to  their  substantial  utility  and  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  ultimate  improvement.  In  reality,  it 
does  not  appear  to  us  that  any  great  advancement  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  operations  of  mind  is  to  be  expected 
from  any  improvement  in  the  plan  of  investigation ;  or 
that  the  condition  of  mankind  is  likely  to  derive  any 
great  benefit  from  the  cultivation  of  this  interesting  but 
abstracted  study. 

Inductive  philosophy,  or  that  which  proceeds  upon 
the  careftd  observation  of  facts,  may  be  appHed  to  two 
different  classes  of  phenomena.  The  first  are  those  that 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  proper  Experiment :  where 
the  substances  are  actually  in  our  power,  and  the  judg- 
ment and  artifice  of  the  inquirer  can  be  effectually  em- 
ployed  to  arrange  and  combine  them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  disclose  their  most  hidden  properties  and  relations. 
The  other  class  of  phenomena  are  those  that  occur  in 
substances  that  are  placed  altogether  beyond  omr  reach ; 
the  order  and  succession  of  which  we  are  generally 
unable  to  control ;  and  as  to  which  we  can  do  little  more 
than  collect  and  record  the  laws  by  which  they  appear 
to  be  governed.  Those  substances  are  not  the  subject 
of  Experiment^  but  of  Observation ;  and  the  knowledge 
we  may  obtain,  by  careftilly  watching  their  variations,  is 
of  a  kind  that  does  not  directly  increase  the  power 
which  we  might  otherwise  have  had  over  them.  It 
seems  evident,  however,  that  it  is  principally  in  the 
former  of  these  departments,  or  the  strict  experimental 
philosophy^  that  those  splendid  improvements  have  been 
made,  which  have  erected  so  vast  a  trophy  to  the  pro- 
spective genius  of  Bacon.  The  astronomy  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  is  no  exception  to  this  general  remark :  All  that 
mere  Observation  could  do  to  determine  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
star-gazers  who  preceded  him ;  and  the  law  of  gravita* 
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tion,  which  he  afterwards  applied  to  the  planetary  sys- 
tem, was  first  calculated  and  ascertained  hy  experiments 
performed  upon  substances  which  were  entirely  at  his 
disposal. 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied,  either,  that  it  is  almost  ex- 
clusively to-  this  department  of  proper  Experiment,  that 
Lord  Bacon  has  directed  the  attention  of  his  followers. 
His  fundamental  maxim  is,  that  knowledge  is  power  ; 
and  the  great  problem  which  he  constantly  aims  at 
resolving  is,  in  what  manner  the  nature  of  any  substance 
or  quality  may,  by  experiment,  be  so  detected  and  ascer- 
tained as  to  enable  us  to  manage  it  at  our  pleasure. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Novum  Organum  accordingly  is 
taken  up  with  rules  and  examples  for  contriving  and 
conducting  experiments ;  and  the  chief  advantage  which 
he  seems  to  have  expected  from  the  progress  of  those 
inquiries,  appears  to  be  centred  in  the  enlargement  of 
man's  dominion  over  the  material  universe  which  he 
inhabits.  To  the  mere  Observer,  therefore,  his  laws  of 
philosophising,  except  where  they  are  prohibitory  laws, 
have  but  little  application ;  and  to  such  an  inquirer,  the 
rewards  of  his  philosophy  scarcely  appear  to  have  been 
promised.  It  is  evident  indeed  that  no  direct  utility  can 
result  from  the  most  accurate  observation  of  occurences 
which  we  cannot  control ;  and  that  for  the  uses  to  which 
such  observations  may  afterwards  be  turned,  we  are  m- 
debted  not  so  much  to  the  observer,  as  to  the  person 
who  discovered  the  application.  It  also  appears  to  be 
pretty  evident  that  in  the  art  of  observation  itself,  no 
very  great  or  fundamental  improvement  can  be  expected. 
Vigilance  and  attention  are  all  that  can  ever  be  required 
in  an  observer;  and  though  a  talent  for  methodical 
arrangement  may  £icilitate  to  others  the  study  of  the 
facts  that  have  been  collected,  it  does  not  appear  how 
our  actual  knowledge  of  those  facts  can  be  increased  by 
any  new  method  of  describing  them.  Facts  that  we  are 
unable  to  modify  or  direct,  in  short,  can  only  be  the 
objects  of  observation ;  and  observation  can  only  inform 
us  that  they  exist,  and  that  their  succession  appears  to 
be  governed  by  certain  general  laws. 

Q  Q  2 
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In  the  proper  Experimental  philosophy,  every  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  is  an  increase  of  power ;  because  the 
knowledge  is  necessarily  derived  from  some  intentional 
disposition  of  materials  which  we  may  always  conmiand 
in  the  same  manner.  In  the  philosophy  of  observation, 
it  is  merely  a  gratification  of  our  curiosity.  By  experi- 
ment, too,  we  generally  acquire  a  pretty  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  we  produce ;  as  we 
ourselves  have  distributed  and  arranged  the  circumstances 
upon  which  they  depend ;  while,  in  matters  of  mere  obser- 
vation, the  assignment  of  causes  must  always  be  in  a 
good  degree  conjectural,  inasmuch  as  we  have  no  means 
of  separating  the  preceding  phenomena,  or  deciding  other- 
wise than  by  analogy,  to  which  of  them  the  succeeding 
event  is  to  be  attributed. 

Now,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  pretty  evident  that  the 
phenomena  of  the  human  mind  are  almost  all  of  the 
latter  description.  We  feel,  and  perceive,  and  remember, 
without  any  purpose  or  contrivance  of  ours,  and  have 
evidently  no  power  over  the  mechanism  by  which  those 
functions  are  performed.  We  may  observe  and  distin- 
guish those  operations  of  mind,  indeed,  with  more  or 
less  attention  or  exactness ;  but  we  cannot  subject  them 
to  experiment,  or  alter  their  nature  by  any  process  of 
investigation.  We  cannot  decompose  our  perceptions  in 
a  crucible,  nor  divide  our  sensations  with  a  prism ;  nor 
can  we,  by  art  and  contrivance,  produce  any  combination 
of  thoughts  or  emotions,  besides  those  with  which  all 
men  have  been  provided  by  nature.  No  metaphysician 
expects  by  analysis  to  discover  a  new  power,  or  to  excite 
a  new  sensation  in  the  mind,  as  a  chemist  discovers  a  new 
earth  or  a  new  metal ;  nor  can  he  hope,  by  any  process 
of  synthesis,  to  exhibit  a  mental  combination  different 
from  any  that  nature  has  produced  in  the  minds  of  other 
persons.  The  science  of  metaphysics,  therefore,  depends 
upon  observation,  and  not  upon  experiment:  And  all 
reasonings  upon  mind  proceed  accorcUngly  upon  a  refer- 
ence to  that  general  observation  which  all  men  are 
supposed  to  have  made,  and  not  to  any  particular  expe- 
riments, which  are  known  only  to  the  inventor.  —  The 
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province  of  philosophy  in  this  department,  therefore,  is 
the  province  of  observation  only;  and  in  this  depart- 
ment the  greater  part  of  that  code  of  laws  v^^hich  Bacon 
has  provided  for  the  regulation  of  experimental  induction 
is  plainly  without  authority.  In  metaphysics,  certainly, 
knowledge  is  not  power ;  and  instead  of  producing  new 
phenomena  to  elucidate  the  old,  by  well-contrived  and 
well-conducted  experiments,  the  most  diligent  inquirer 
can  do  no  more  than  register  and  arrange  the  appear- 
ances, which  he  can  neither  account  for  nor  control. 

But  though  our  power  can  in  no  case  be  directly 
increased  by  the  most  vigilant  and  correct  observation 
alone,  our  knowledge  may  often  be  very  greatly  extended 
by  it.  In  the  science  of  mind,  however,  we  are  inclined 
to  suspect  that  this  is  not  the  case.  From  the  very 
nature  of  the  subject,  it  seems  necessarily  to  follow,  that 
all  men  must  be  practically  familiar  with  all  the  functions 
and  quaUties  of  their  minds ;  and  with  almost  all  the 
laws  by  which  they  appear  to  governed.  Every  one 
knows  exactly  what  it  is  to  perceive  and  to  feel,  to 
remember,  imagine,  and  believe;  and  though  he  may 
not  always  apply  the  words  that  denote  these  operations 
with  perfect  propriety,  it  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that 
any  one  is  ignorant  of  the  things.  Even  those  laws  of 
thought,  or  connexions  of  mental  operation,  that  are  not 
so  commonly  stated  in  words,  appear  to  be  universally 
known  ;  and  are  found  to  regulate  the  practice  of  those 
who  never  thought  of  enouncing  them  in  precise  or 
abstract  propositions.  A  man  who  never  heard  it  asserted 
that  memory  depends  upon  attention,  yet  attends  vdth 
uncommon  care  to  any  thing  that  he  wishes  to  remember ; 
and  accounts  for  his  forgetftdness,  by  acknowledging 
that  he  had  paid  no  attention.  A  groom,  who  never 
heard  of  the  association  of  ideas,  feeds  the  young  war- 
horse  to  the  sound  of  a  drum ;  and  the  unphilosophical 
artists  who  tame  elephants  and  train  dancing  dogs,  pro- 
ceed upon  the  same  obvious  and  admitted  principle. 
The  truth  is,  that  as  we  only  know  the  existence  of 
mind  by  tlie  exercise  of  its  functions  according  to  cer- 
tain laws,  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  should  ever  dis- 
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cover  or  bring  to  light  any  functions  or  any  laws  of 
which  men  would  ajdimit  the  existence,  unless  they  were 
previously  convinced  of  their  operation  on  themselves. 
A  philosopher  may  be  the  first  to  state  these  laws,  and 
to  describe  their  operation  distinctly  in  words ;  but  men 
must  be  already  familiarly  acquainted  with  them  in 
reality,  before  they  can  assent  to  the  justice  of  his 
descriptions. 

For  these  reasons,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
labours  of  the  metaphysician,  instead  of  being  assimilated 
to  those  of  the  chemist  or  experimental  philosopher, 
might,  with  less  impropriety,  be  compared  to  those  of 
the  grammarian  who  arranges  into  technical  order  the 
words  of  a  language  which  is  spoken  femiUarly  by  all 
his  readers ;  or  of  the  artist  who  exhibits  to  them  a  cor- 
rect map  of  a  district  with  every  part  of  which  they 
were  previously  acquainted.  We  acquire  a  perfect  kno'w- 
ledge  of  our  own  minds  without  study  or  exertion,  just 
as  we  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  our  native  langua^ 
or  oxir  native  parish;  yet  we  cannot,  without  much 
study  and  reflection,  compose  a  grammar  of  the  one,  or 
a  map  of  the  other.  To  arrange  in  correct  order  all  the 
particulars  of  our  practical  knowledge,  and  to  set  down, 
without  omission  and  without  distortion,  every  things 
that  we  actuaUy  know  upon  a  subject,  requires  a  power 
of  abstraction,  recollection,  and  disposition,  that  falls  to 
the  lot  of  but  few.  In  the  science  of  mind,  perhaps, 
more  of  those  qualities  are  required  than  in  any  other ; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  of  this,  than  of  all  the  rest, 
that  the  materials  of  the  description  must  always  be 
derived  from  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  subject  — 
that  nothing  can  be  set  down  technically  that  was  not 
practically  known  —  and  that  no  substantial  addition  is 
made  to  our  knowledge  by  a  scientific  distribution  of 
its  particulars.  After  such  a  systematic  arrangement 
has  been  introduced,  and  a  correct  nomenclature  applied, 
we  may  indeed  conceive  more  clearly,  and  will  certainly 
describe  more  justly,  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  infor- 
mation ;  but  our  information  itself  is  not  really  inci:eased, 
and  the  consciousness  by  which  we  are  supplied  with  all 
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the  materials  of  our  reflections,  does  not  become  more 
productive,  by  this  disposition  of  its  contributions. 

But  though  we  have  been  induced  in  this  way  to  ex- 
press our  scepticism,  both  as  to  the  probable  improve 
ment  and  practical  utility  of  metaphysical  speculations, 
we  would  by  no  means  be  understood  as  having  asserted 
that  these  studies  are  absolutely  without  interest  or 
importance.  With  regard  to  perception,  indeed,  and 
some  of  the  other  primary  Amctions  of  the  mind,  it  seems 
now  to  be  admitted,  that  philosophy  can  be  of  no  use  to  us, 
and  that  the  profoundest  reasonings  lead  us  back  to  the 
creed,  and  the  ignorance,  of  the  vulgar.  As  to  the  laws 
of  Association,  however,  the  case  is  somewhat  different. 
Instances  of  the  application  of  such  laws  are  indeed 
familiar  to  every  one,  and  there  are  few  who  do  not  of 
themselves  arrive  at  some  imperfect  conception  of  their 
general  limits  and  application :  But  that  they  are  sooner 
learned,  and  may  be  more  steadily  and  extensively  applied, 
when  our  observations  are  assisted  by  the  lessons  of  a  judi- 
cious instructor,  seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  doubt ;  and 
though  there  are  no  errors  of  opinion  perhaps  that  may  not 
be  corrected  without  the  help  of  metaphysical  principles, 
it  cannot  be  disputed,  that  an  habitual  acquaintance  with 
those  principles  leads  us  more  directly  to  the  source  of 
such  errors,  and  enables  us  more  readily  to  explain  and 
correct  some  of  the  most  formidable  aberrations  of 
the  human  understanding.  After  all,  perhaps,  the  chief 
value  of  such  speculations  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the 
wholesome  exercise  which  they  afford  to  the  faculties, 
and  the  delight  which  is  produced  by  the  consciousness 
of  intellectual  exertion.  Upon  this  subject,  we  gladly 
borrow  from  Mr.  Stewart  the  following  admirable 
quotations : — 

"  An  audior  well  qualified  to  judge,  from  his  own  experience,  of 
whatever  conduces  to  invigorate  or  to  embellish  the  understanding, 
has  beautifully  remarked,  that  'by  turning  the  soul  inward  on  itself, 
its  forces  are  concentrated,  and  are  fitted  for  stronger  and  bolder 
flights  of  science;  and  that,  in  such  pursuits,  whether  we  take,  or 
whether  we  lose  the  game,  the  Chase  is  certainly  of  service.'  In  this 
respect,  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  (abstracting  entirely  from  that 
pre-eminence  which  belongs  ^  it  in  consequence  of  its  practical  appli- 
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cations)  .may  claim  a  distinguished  rank  among  those  preparatoiy  did* 

ciplines,  which  another  writer  of  equal  talents  has  happUj  compared 
to  *  the  crops  which  are  raised,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  harvest,  but  to 
be  ploughed  in  as  a  dressing  to  the  land.*" — p.  166,  167. 

In  following  out  his  observations  on  the  scope  and 
spirit  of  Dr.  Reid's  philosophy,  Mr.  Stewart  does  not 
present  his  readers  with  any  general  outline  or  summary 
of  the  peculiar  doctrines  by  which  it  is  principally  dis- 
tinguished. This  part  of  the  book  indeed  appears  to  be 
addressed  almost  exclusively  to  those  who  are  in  some 
degree  initiated  in  the  studies  of  which  it  treats,  and 
consists  of  a  vindication  of  Dr.  Reid's  philosophy  from 
the  most  important  objections  that  had  been  made  to  it 
by  his  antagonists.  The  first  is  proposed  by  the  materialist, 
and  is  directed  against  the  gratuitous  assumption  of  the 
existence  of  mind.  To  this  Mr.  Stewart  answers  with 
irresistible  force,  that  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Reid  has  in 
reality  no  concern  with  the  theories  that  may  be  formed 
as  to  the  catises  of  our  mental  operations,  but  is  entirely 
confined  to  the  investigation  of  those  phenomena  which 
are  known  to  us  by  internal  consciousness,  and  not  by 
external  perception.  On  the  theory  of  Materialism  itself, 
he  makes  some  admirable  observations :  and,  after  having 
stated  the  perceptible  improvement  that  has  lately  taken 
place  in  the  method  of  considering  those  intellectual 
phenomena,  he  concludes  with  the  following  judicious 
and  eloquent  observations :  — 

"The  authors  who  form  the  most  conspicuous  exceptions  to  this 
gradual  progress,  consist  chiefly  of  men,  whose  errors  may  be  easily 
accounted  for,  by  the  prejudices  connected  with  their  circumscribed 
habits  of  observation  and  inquiry; — of  Physiologists,  accustomed  to 
attend  to  that  part  alone  of  the  human  frame,  which  the  knife  of  the 
Anatomist  can  lay  open ;  or  of  Chemists,  who  enter  on  the  analysis  of 
Thought,  fresh  from  the  decompositions  of  the  laboratory;  canying 
into  the  Theory  of  Mind  itself  (what  Bacon  expressively  calls)  'the 
smoke  and  tarnish  of  the  furnace,'  Of  the  value  of  such  pursuits, 
none  can  think  more  highly  than  myself;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to 
observe,  that  the  most  distinguished  pre-eminence  in  them  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  capacity  of  collected  and  abstracted  reflection ;  or 
an  understanding  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  early  association,  and 
the  illusions  of  popular  language.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  Cicero,  when 
he  ascribes  to  those  who  possess  these  advantages,  a  more  than  ordi> 
nary  \'igour  of  intellect :  *  Magni  est  ingenii  revocare  menteni  a  sensi- 
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buSy  et  cogitationem  a  consv^tudine  ahducere.'  I  would  only  claim 
for  them,  tiie  merit  of  patient  and  cautious  research ;  and  would  exact 
from  their  antagonists  the  same  qualifications." — p,  110,  111. 

The  second  great  objection  that  has  been  made  to  the 
doctrines  of  Dr.  Reid,  is,  that  they  tend  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  philosophical  curiosity,  by  stating  as  ultimate 
facts  many  phenomena  which  might  be  resolved  into 
simpler  principles ;  and  perplex  the  science  of  mind  with 
an  unnecessary  multitude  of  internal  and  imaccountable 
properties.     As  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  we  agree 
entirely  with  Mr.  Stewart.     It  is  certainly  better  to  damp 
the  ardour  of  philosophers,  by  exposing  their  errors  and 
convincing  them  of  their  ignorance,  than  to  gratify  it  by 
subscribing  to  their  blunders.    It  is  one  step  towards  a  true 
explanation  of  any  phenomenon,  to  expose  the  fallacy  of 
an  erroneous  one ;  and  though  the  contemplation  of  such 
errors  may  render  us  more  difiident  of  our  own  success,  it 
will  probably  teach  us  some  lessons  that  are  far  from  dimi- 
nishing our  chance  of  obtaining  it.     But  to  the  charge 
of  multiplying  unnecessarily  the  original  and  instinctive 
principles  of  our  nature,  Mr.  Stewart,  we  think,  has  not 
made  by   any  means  so   satisfactory  an   answer.     The 
greater  part  of  what  he  says  indeed  upon  this  subject,  is 
rather  an  apology  for  Dr.  Reid,  than  a  complete  justifica- 
tion of  him.     In  his  classification  of  the  active  powers, 
he  admits  that  Dr.  Reid  has  multiplied,  without  necessity, 
the  number  of  our  original  affections ;  and  that,  in  the 
other  paits  of  his  doctrine,  he  has  manifested  a  leaning 
to  the  same  extreme.     It  would  have  been  better  if  he 
had  rested  the  defence  of  his  author  upon  those  conces- 
sions ;  and  upon  the  general  reasoning  with  which  they 
are  very  skilfully  associated,  to  prove  the  superior  safety 
and  prudence  of  a  tardiness  to  generalise  and  assimilate : 
For,  with  all  our  deference  for  the  talents  of  the  author, 
we  find  it  impossible  to  agree  with  him  in  those  particular 
instances  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  expose  the  in- 
justice of  the  accusation.     After  all  that  Mr.  Stewart  has 
said,  we  can  still  see  no  reason  for  admitting  a  principle 
of  credulity,  or  a  principle  of  veracity,  in  human  nature ; 
nor  can  we  discover  any  sort  of  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  an  instinctive  power  of  interpreting  natural  signs. 
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Dr.  Reid's  only  reason  for  maintaining  that  the  belief 
we  commonly  give  to  the  testimony  of  others  is  not  de- 
rived from  reasoning  and  experience,  is,  that  this  cre- 
dulity is  more  apparent  and  excessive  in  children,  than 
in  those  whose  experience  and  reason  is  mature.     Now, 
to  this  it  seems  ohvious  to  answer,  that  the  experience  of 
children,  though  not  extensive,  is  almost  always  entirely 
uniform  in  favour  of  the  veracity  of  those  about  them. 
There  can  scarcely  be  any  temptation  to  utter  serious 
falsehood  to  an  infant ;  and  even  if  that  should  happen, 
they  have  seldom  such  a  degree  of  memory  or  attention  as 
would  be  necessary  for  its  detection.     In  all  cases,  besides^ 
it  is  admitted  that  children  learn  the  general  rule,  before 
they  begin  to  attend  to  the  exceptions;  and  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  the  general  rule  is,  that  there  is  a  con- 
nexion  between   the   assertions    of   mankind   and    the 
realities  of  which  they  are  speaking.     Falsehood  is  like 
those  irregularities  in  the  construction  of  a  language, 
which  children  always   overlook   for   the   sake  of  the 
general  analogy. 

The  principle  of  veracity  is  in  the  same  situation. 
Men  speak  and  assert,  in  order  to  accomplish  some  pur- 
pose: But  if  they  did  not  generally  speak  truth,  their 
assertions  would  answer  no  purpose  at  all  —  not  even 
that  of  deception.  To  speak  falsehood,  too,  even  if 
we  could  suppose  it  to  be  done  without  a  motive,  re- 
quires a  certson  exercise  of  imagination  and  of  the  in- 
ventive faculties,  which  is  not  without  labour:  While 
truth  is  suggested  spontaneously — not  by  the  principle 
of  veracity,  but  by  our  consciousness  and  memory.  Even 
if  we  were  not  rational  creatures,  therefore,  but  spoke 
merely  as  a  consequence  of  our  sensations,  we  would 
speak  truth  much  ofltener  than  falsehood;  but  being 
rational,  and  addressing  oiurselves  to  other  beings  with 
a  view  of  influencing  their  conduct  or  opinions,  it  follows, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  that  we  must  almost  always  speak 
truth :  Even  the  principle  of  credulity  would  not  other- 
wise be  suflSicient  to  render  it  worth  while  for  us  to 
speak  at  all. 

With  regard  to  the  principle  by  which  we  are  enabled 
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to  interpret  the  natural  signs  of  the  passions,  and  of 
other  connected  events,  we  cannot  help  entertaining  a 
similar  nceptisism.  There  is  no  evidence,  we  think,  for 
the  existence  of  such  a  principle ;  and  all  the  phenomena 
may  be  solved  by  the  help  of  memory  and  the  associa* 
tion  of  ideas.  The  "  inductive  principle  "  is  very  nearly 
in  the  same  predicament;  though  the  full  discussion  of 
the  argument  that  might  be  maintained  upon  that  sub- 
ject would  occupy  more  room  than  we  can  now  spare. 

After  some  very  excellent  observations  on  the  nature 
and  the  functions  of  instinct,  Mr.  Stewart  proceeds  to 
consider,  as  the  last  great  objection  to  Dr.  Reid's  philo- 
sophy, the  alleged  tendency  of  his  doctrines  on  the 
subject  of  common  sense ^  to  sanction  an  appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  the  learned  to  the  voice  of  the  multitude. 
Mr.  Stewart,  with  great  candour,  admits  that  the  phrase 
was  unluckily  chosen ;  and  that  it  has  not  always  been 
employed  with  perfect  accuracy,  either  by  Dr.  Reid  or 
his  followers :  But  he  maintains,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  truths  which  Dr.  Reid  has  referred  to  this  authority, 
are  in  reality  originally  and  unaccountably  impressed  on 
the  human  understanding,  and  are  necessarily  implied  in 
the  greater  part  of  its  operations.  These,  he  says,  may 
be  better  denominated,  "  Fundamental  laws  of  belief;  " 
and  he  exemplifies  them  by  such  propositions  as  the  fol- 
lowing: "I  am  the  same  person  to-day  that  I  was 
yesterday.  —  The  material  world  has  a  real  existence.  — 
The  future  course  of  nature  will  resemble  the  past."  We 
shall  have  occasion  immediately  to  offer  a  few  observa- 
tions on  some  of  those  propositions. 

With  these  observations  Mr.  Stewart  concludes  his 
defence  of  Dr.  Reid's  philosophy :  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  there  was  room  for  a  farther  vindication, 
and  that  some  objections  may  be  stated  to  the  system  in 
question,  as  formidable  as  any  of  those  which  Mr.  Stewart 
has  endeavoured  to  obviate.  We  shall  allude  very  shortly 
to  those  that  appear  the  most  obvious  and  important. 
Dr.  Reid's  great  achievement  was  undoubtedly  the  sub- 
version of  the  Ideal  system,  or  the  conAitation  of  that 
hypothesis  which  represents  the   immediate   objects  of 
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the  mind  in  perception,  as  certain  images  or  pictures  of 
external  objects  conveyed  by  the  senses  to  the  sensoiiiim. 
This  part  of  his  task,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
he  has  performed  with  exemplary  diligence  and  complete 
success:  But  we  are  by  no  means  so  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  uses  he  has  attempted  to  make  of  his  victory. 
After  considering  the  subject  with  some  attention,  we  must 
confess  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  perceive  hovr  the 
destruction  of  the  Ideal  theory  can  be  held  as  a  demon- 
stration of  the  real  existence  of  matter,  or  a  conAitation 
of  those  most  ingenious  reasonings  which  have  brought 
into  question  the  popular  faith  upon  this  subject.  The 
theory  of  images  and  pictures,  in  fact,  was  in  its  original 
state  more  closely  connected  with  the  supposition,  of  a 
real  material  prototype,  than  the  theory  of  direct  percep- 
tion ;  and  the  sceptical  doubts  that  have  since  been  sug- 
gested, appear  to  us  to  be  by  no  means  exclusively  appli- 
cable to  the  former  hypothesis.  He  who  believes  that 
certain  forms  or  images  are  actually  transmitted  through 
the  organs  of  sense  to  the  mind,  must  beUeve,  at  least, 
in  the  reality  of  the  organs  and  the  images,  and  probably 
in  their  origin  from  real  external  existences.  He  who 
is  contented  with  stating  that  he  is  conscious  of  cer- 
tain sensations  and  perception,  by  no  means  assumes 
the  independent  existence  of  matter,  and  gives  a  safer 
account  of  the  phenomena  than  the  idealist. 

Dr.  Reid's  sole  argument  for  the  real  existence  of  a 
material  world,  is  founded  on  the  irresistible  belief  of  it 
that  is  implied  in  Perception  and  Memory ;  a  beUef,  the 
foundations  of  which,  he  seems  to  think,  it  would  be 
something  more  than  absurd  to  call  in  question.  Now 
the  reality  of  this  general  persuasion  or  belief,  no  one 
ever  attempted  to  deny.  The  question  is  only  about  its 
justness  or  truth.  It  is  conceivable,  certainly,  in  every 
case,  that  our  belief  should  be  erroneous ;  and  their  can 
be  nothing  absurd  in  suggesting  reasons  for  doubting  of 
its  conformity  mth  truth.  The  obstinacy  of  our  beHef, 
in  this  instance,  and  its  constant  recurrence,  even  after 
all  our  endeavours  to  familiarise  ourselves  with  the  ob- 
jections that  have  been  made  to  it,  are  not  absolutely 
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without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  human  iaculties. 
All  children  beheve  that  the  earth  is  at  rest ;  and  that 
the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars  perform  a  diurnal  revolution 
round  it.  They  also  beheve  that  the  place  which  they 
occupy  on  the  surface  is  absolutely  the  uppermost,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  suifacc  must  be  sus- 
pended in  an  inverted  position.  Now  of  this  universal, 
practical,  and  irresistible  beUef,  all  persons  of  education 
are  easily  disabused  in  speculation,  though  it  influences 
their  ordinary  language,  and  continues,  in  fact,  to  be  the 
habitual  impression  of  their  minds.  In  the  same  way,  a 
Berkleian  might  admit  the  constant  recurrence  of  the 
illusions  of  sense,  although  his  speculative  reason  were 
sufficiently  convinced  of  their  fallacy. 

The  phenomena  of  Dreaming  and  of  Delirium,  how- 
ever,  appear  to  afford  a  sort  of  experimentum  cruets^  to 
demonstrate  that  a  real  external  existence  is  not  neces- 
sary to  produce  sensation  and  perception  in  the  human 
mind.  Is  it  utterly  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  mantain, 
that  all  the  objects  of  our  thoughts  may  be  "  such  stuff 
as  dreams  are  made  of?"  or  that  the  imiformity  of 
Nature  gives  us  some  reason  to  presume  that  the  percep^ 
tions  of  maniacs  and  of  rational  men  are  manufactured, 
like  their  organs,  out  of  the  same  materials  ?  There  is 
a  species  of  insanity  known  among  medical  men  by  the 
epithet  notional^  in  which,  as  well  as  in  delirium  tremens^ 
there  is  frequently  no  general  depravation  of  the  reason- 
ing and  judging  facuhes,  but  where  the  disease  consists 
entirely  in  the  patient  mistaking  the  objects  of  his 
thought  or  imagination  for  real  and  present  existences. 
The  error  of  his  perceptions,  in  such  cases,  is  only 
detected  by  comparing  them  with  the  perceptions  of 
other  people ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  has  just  the  same 
reason  to  impute  error  to  them,  as  they  can  have  indi- 
vidually for  imputing  it  to  him.  The  majority,  indeed, 
necessarily  carries  the  point,  as  to  all  practical  conse- 
quences :  But  is  there  any  absurdity  in  alleging  that  we 
can  have  no  absolute  or  infaUible  assurance  of  that  as  to 
which  the  internal  conviction  of  an  individual  must  be 
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supported,  and  vnay  be  overruled  by  the  testimony  of  his 
feUow-creatures  1 

Dr.  Reid  has  himself  admitted  that  '^  we  might  pro- 
bably have  been  so  made,  as  to  have  all  the  perceptions 
and  sensations  which  we  now  have,  without  any  impres- 
sion  on  our  bodily  organs  at  all."     But  it  is  surely  alto- 
gether as  reasonable  to  say,  that  we  might  have  had  all 
those  perceptions,  without  the  aid  or  intervention  of  any 
material  existence  at  all.     Those  perceptions,  too,  might 
still  have  been  accompanied  with  a  belief  that  would 
not  have  been  less  universal  or  irresistible  for  being 
utterly  without  a  foundation  in  reality.     In  short,   our 
percep'tions  can  never  afford  aixy  complL  or  irrefragable 
proof  of  the  real  existence  of  external  things ;  because  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  we  might  have  such  perceptions 
without  them.     We  do  not  know,  therefore,  with  cer- 
tainty, that  our  perceptions  are  ever  produced  by  exter- 
nal objects;  and  in  the  cases  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  we  actually  find  perception  and  its  concomitant 
belief,  where  we  do  know  with  certainty  that  it  is  not 
produced  by  any  external  existence. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  we  have  the  same 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  material  world,  as  for 
that  of  our  own  thoughts  or  conceptions ;  —  as  we  have 
no  reason  for  believing  in  the  latter,  but  that  we  cannot 
help  it;  which  is  equally  true  of  the  former.  Now, 
this  appears  to  ns  to  be  very  inaccurately  ai^ed. 
Whatever  we  doubt,  and  whatever  we  prove,  we  must 
plainly  begin  with  consciousness.  That  alone  is  certain 
—  all  the  rest  is  inference.  Does  Dr.  Eeid  mean  to 
assert,  that  our  perception  of  external  objects  is  not 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  proof  of  their  reality,  or 
that  our  beUef  in  their  reality  is  not  founded  upon  our 
consciousness  of  perceiving  them  'i  It  is  only  oiur  per- 
ceptions, then,  and  not  the  existence  of  their  objects, 
which  we  camiot  help  believing ;  and  it  would  be  nearly 
as  reasonable  to  say  that  we  must  take  all  our  dreams 
for  realities,  because  we  cannot  doubt  that  we  dream,  as 
it  is  to  assert  that  we  have  the  same   evidence  for  the 
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existence  of  an  external  world,  as  for  the  existence  of  the 
sensations  by  which  it  is  suggested  to  our  minds. 

We  dare  not  now  venture  farther  into  this  subject ;  yet 
we  cannot  abandon  it  without  observing,  that  the  question 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  philosophical  and  abstract  specu^ 
lation,  and  that  by  far  the  most  reprehensible  passafi^es 
in  Dr.  Reid's  writiigs,  are  those  in  which  he  h^te- 
sented  it  as  otherwise.  When  we  consider,  indeed,  the 
exemplary  candour,  and  temper,  and  modesty,  with 
which  this  excellent  man  has  conducted  the  whole  of 
his  speculations,  we  cannot  help  wondering  that  he 
should  ever  have  forgotten  himself  so  &r  as  to  descend 
to  the  vidgar  raillery  which  he  has  addressed,  instead  of 
argument,  to  the  abbettors  of  the  Berkleian  hypothesis. 
The  old  joke,  of  the  sceptical  philosophers  running  their 
noses  against  posts,  tumbling  into  kennels,  and  being 
sent  to  madhouses,  is  repeated  at  least  ten  times  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Dr.  Eeid's  publications,  and  really  seems 
to  have  been  considered  as  an  objection  not  less  forcible 
than  facetious.  Yet  Dr.  Beid  surely  could  not  be  ig- 
norant that  those  who  have  questioned  the  reality  of  a 
material  universe,  never  affected  to  have  perceptions, 
ideas,  and  sensations,  of  a  different  nature  from  other 
people.  The  debate  was  merely  about  the  origin  of 
these  sensations ;  and  could  not  possibly  affect  the  con- 
duct or  feelings  of  the  individual.  The  sceptic,  there- 
fore, who  has  been  taught  by  experience  that  certain 
perceptions  are  connected  with  unpleasant  sensations, 
will  avoid  the  occasions  of  them  as  carefully  as  those 
who  look  upon  the  object  of  their  perceptions  as  external 
realities.  Notions  and  sensations  he  cannot  deny  to 
exist;  and  this  limited  faith  will  regulate  his  conduct 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  more  extensive  creed 
of  his  antagonists.  We  are  persuaded  that  Mr.  Stewart 
would  reject  the  aid  of  such  an  argument  for  the  ex- 
istence of  an  external  world. 

The  length  to  which  these  observations  have  extended, 
deters,  us  from  prosecuting  any  farther  our  remarks  on 
Dr.  Reid's  philosophy.  The  other  points  in  which  it 
appears  to  us  that  he  has  left  his  system  vulnerable  are. 
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his  explanation  of  our  idea  of  cause  and  effect^  and  his 
speculations  on  the  question  of  liberty  and  necessity.  In 
the  former,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  dogma- 
tised, with  a  degree  of  confidence  which  is  scarcely  jus- 
tified by  the  cogency  of  his  arguments ;  and  has  endear 
voured  to  draw  ridicule  on  the  reasoning  of  his  anta- 
gonists, by  illustrations  that  are  utterly  inapplicable.  In 
the  latter,  also,  he  has  made  something  more  than  a  just 
use  of  the  prejudices  of  men  and  the  ambiguity  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  has  more  than  once  been  guilty,  if  we  be  not 
mistaken,  of  what,  in  a  less  respectable  author,  we  should 
not  have  scrupled  to  call  the  most  palpable  sophistry. 
We  are  glad  that  our  duty  does  not  require  us  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  tliis  very  perplexing  controversy ; 
though  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  it  is  some- 
what extraordinary  to  find  the  dependence  of  human 
actions  on  Motives  so  positively  denied  by  those  very 
philosophers  with  whom  the  doctrine  of  Causation  is  of 
such  high  authority. 
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(October,   1806.) 

Memoirs  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley y  to  the  year  1795,  written  by 
himself:  With  a  continuation  to  tJie  time  of  his  decease^  by 
his  Son  Joseph  Priestley  ;  and  Observations  on  his  Writings. 
By  Thomas  Cooper,  President  Judge  of  the  Fourth  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Beverend  William  Christie.  8vo. 
pp.481.     London:  1805. 


Dr.  Priestley  has  written  more,  we  believe,  and  on  a 
greater  variety  of  subjects,  than  any  other  English 
author ;  and  probably  believed,  as  his  friend  Mr.  Cooper 
appears  to  do  at  this  moment,  that  his  several  publica- 
tions were  destined  to  make  an  sera  in  the  respective 
branches  of  speculation  to  which  they  bore  reference. 
We  are  not  exactly  of  that  opinion :  But  we  think  Dr. 
Priestley  a  person  of  no  common  magnitude  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  literature ;  and  have  perused  this  mis- 
cellaneous volume  with  more  interest  than  we  have 
usually  found  in  publications  of  the  same  description. 
The  memoirs  are  written  with  great  conciseness  and 
simplicity,  and  present  a  very  singular  picture  of  that 
indefatigable  activity,  that  bigotted  vanity,  that  pre- 
cipitation, cheerfulness,  and  sincerity,  which  made  up 
the  character  of  this  restless  philosopher.  The  ob- 
servations annexed  by  Mr.  Cooper  are  the  work,  we 
think,  of  a  powerful,  presumptions,  and  most  untract- 
able  understanding.  They  are  written  in  a  defying, 
dogmatical,  unaccomodating  style;  with  much  force 
of  reasoning,  in  many  places,  but  often  with  great 
rashness  and  arrogance;  and  occasionally  with  a  cant 
of  philosophism,  and  a  tang  of  party  politics,  which 
communicate  an  air  of  vulgarity  to  the  whole  work, 
and  irresistibly   excite  a  smile  at  the  expanse  of  the 
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magnanimous    despiser    of   all   sorts  of  prejudice    and 
bigotry.* 

In  the  Second  part  of  his  book,  Mr.  Cooper  professes 
to  estimate  the  Metaphysical  writings  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
and  delivers  a  long  and  very  zealous  defence  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Materialism,  and  of  the  necessity  of  human  ac- 
tions. A  good  deal  of  learning  and  a  good  deal  of  talent 
are  shown  in  this  production :  But  we  beheve  that  most 
of  our  readers  vrill  be  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Cooper 
considers  both  these  questions  as  having  been  finally  set 
at  rest  by  the  disquisitions  of  his  learned  fiiend ! 

"  Indeed,"  he  observes,  "  those  questions  must  now  be  considered  as 
settled;  for  those  who  can  resist  Collins's  philosophical  inquiry,  the 
section  of  Dr.  Hartley  on  the  mechanism  of  the  mind,  and  the  re^-iew 
of  the  subject  taken  by  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  opponents,  are  not  to  be 
reasoned  with.  Interest  reipubliae  ut  denique  sic  finis  liUum,  is  a 
maxim  of  technical  law.  It  will  apply  equally  to  the  republic  of 
letters ;  and  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived,  when  the  separate  ex- 
istence of  the  human  Soul,  the  freedom  of  the  Will,  and  the  eternal 
duration  of  Future  pmiishment,  like  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  !  and 
Transubstantiation,  may  be  regarded  as  no  longer  entitled  to  public 
discussion." — p.  335. 

The  advocates  of  Necessity,  we  know,  have  long  been 
pretty  much  of  this  opinion ;  and  we  have  no  inclination 
to  disturb  them  at  present  with  any  renewal  of  the  con- 
troversy: But  we  reaUy  did  not  know  that  the  advo- 
cates of  Materialism  laid  claim  to  the  same  triumph ; 
and  certainly  find  some  difficulty  in  admitting  that  all 
who  beheve  in  the  existence  of  mind  are  unfit  to  be  rea- 
soned with.  To  us,  indeed,  it  has  always  appeared  that 
it  was  much  easier  to  prove  the  existence  of  mind,  than 
the  existence  of  matter;  and  with  whatever  contempt 
Mr.  Cooper  and  his  friends  may  regard  us,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  defence  of  the  vulgar 
opinion. 

The  sum  of  the  argument  against  the  existence  of 

*  I  omit  now  a  very  considerable  portion  of  this  review,  containing 
a  pretty  full  accoimt  of  Dr.  Priestley's  hfe  and  conversation,  and  of 
his  various  publications  on  subjects  of  theology,  natural  philosophy, 
and  chemistry;  retaining  only  the  following  examination  of  his  doc- 
trine of  Materialism. 
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mind,  in  case  any  of  our  readers  should  be  ignorant  of  it, 
is  shortly  as  follows.  The  phenomena  of  thinking,  or  per- 
ception,  are  always  found  connected  with  a  certain  mass 
of  organised  matter,  and  have  never  been  known  to  exist 
in  a  separate  or  detached  state.  It  seems  natural,  there- 
fore, to  consider  them  as  qualities  of  that  substance: 
Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  say,  that  the  quality  of  think- 
ing has  no  sort  of  resemblance  or  affinity  to  any  of  the 
other  qualities  with  which  we  know  matter  to  be  en- 
dowed. This  is  equally  true  of  all  the  primary  qualities 
of  matter,  when  compared  with  each  other.  Solidity, 
for  instance,  bears  no  sort  of  resemblance  or  affinity  to 
extension ;  nor  is  there  any  other  reason  for  our  consi- 
dering them  as  qualities  of  the  same  substance,  but  that 
they  are  always  found  in  conjunction  —  that  they  oc- 
cupy the  same  portion  of  space,  and  present  themselves 
together,  on  all  occasions,  to  our  observation.  Now, 
this  may  be  said,  with  equal  force,  of  the  quality  of 
thinking.  It  is  always  found  in  conjunction  with  a  cer- 
tain mass  of  solid  and  extended  matter — it  inhabits  the 
same  portion  of  space,  and  presents  itself  invariably 
along  with  those  other  qualities  the  assemblage  of  which 
makes  up  our  idea  of  organised  matter.  Whatever  sub- 
stratum can  support  and  unite  the  qualities  of  solidity  and 
extension,  may  therefore  support  the  quality  of  thinking 
also ;  and  it  is  eminently  unphilosophical  to  suppose,  that 
it  inheres  in  a  separate  substance  to  which  we  should  give 
the  appellation  of  Mind.  All  the  phenomena  of  thought, 
it  is  said,  may  be  resolved,  by  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Hart- 
ley, into  perception  and  association.  Now,  perception 
is  evidently  produced  by  certain  mechanical  impulses 
upon  the  nerves,  transmitted  to  the  brain,  and  can 
therefore  be  directly  proved  to  be  merely  a  peculiar 
species  of  motion ;  and  association  is  something  very 
like  the  vibration  of  musical  chords  in  juxtaposition,  and 
is  strictly  within  the  analogy  of  material  movement. 

In  answering  this  argument,  we  will  fairly  confess 
that  we  have  no  distinct  idea  of  Substance ;  and  that  we 
are  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  impossible  to  combine  three 
propositions  upon  the  subject,  without  involving  a  con- 
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tradiction.  All  that  we  know  of  substance,  are  its  qua- 
lities ;  yet  qualities  must  belong  to  something  —  and  of 
that  something  to  which  they  belong,  and  by  which  they 
are  united,  we  neither  know  anything  nor  can  form  any 
conception.  We  cannot  help  believing  that  it  exists; 
but  we  have  no  distinct  notion  as  to  the  mode  of  its 
existence. 

Admitting  this,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  we  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  it  seems  a  little 
disorderly  and  unphilosophical,  to  class  conception  among 
the  qualities  of  matter,  when  it  is  obvious,  that  it  is  by 
means  of  perception  alone  that  we  get  any  notion  of 
matter  or  its  qualities ;  and  that  it  is  impossible,  with  per- 
fect consistency,  to  maintain  the  existence  of  our  per- 
ceptions, and  to  deny  that  of  matter  altogether.  The 
other  quahties  of  matter  are  perceived  by  us ;  but  joer- 
ception  cannot  be  perceived :  And  all  we  know  about  it  is, 
that  it  is  that  by  which  we  perceive  every  thing  else.  It 
certainly  does  sound  somewhat  absurd  and  unintelligible, 
therefore,  to  say,  that  perception  is  that  quality  of  matter 
by  which  it  becomes  conscious  of  its  ovni  existence,  and 
acquainted  with  its  other  quahties:  Since  it  is  plain 
that  this  is  not  a  quaUty,  but  a  knowledge  of  qualities  ; 
and  that  the  percipient  must  necessarily  be  distinct  from 
that  which  is  perceived.  We  must  always  begin  with 
perception;  and  the  followers  of  Berkeley  will  tell  us, 
that  we  must  end  there  also.  At  all  events,  it  certainly 
never  entered  into  the  head  of  any  plain  man  to  conceive 
that  the  faculty  of  perception  was  itself  one  of  the  qua- 
lities vdth  which  that  faculty  made  him  acquainted :  or 
that  it  could  possibly  belong  to  a  substance,  which  his 
earliest  intimations  and  most  indestructable  impres- 
sions taught  him  to  regard  as  something  external  and 
separate.* 

*  We  are  not  very  partM  to  the  practice  of  quoting  poetry  in 
illustration  of  metaphysics ;  but  the  following  lines  seem  to  express  so 
forcibly  the  universal  and  natural  impression  of  mankind  on  this 
subject,  that  we  cannot  help  offering  them  to  the  consideration  of  the 
reader. 

"  Am  I  but  what  I  seem,  mere  flesh  and  blood  ? 
A  branching  channel,  and  a  mazy  flood  ? 
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This,  then,  is  the  first  objection  to  the  doctrine  of 
Materialism, —  that  it  makes  the  faculty  of  perception  a 
quality  of  the  thing  perceived ;  and  converts,  in  a  way 
that  must  at  first  sight  appear  absurd  to  all  mankind, 
our  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  matter  into  another 
quality  of  the  same  substance.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  it  is  a  gross  and  unwarrantable  abuse  of  language, 
to  call  perception  a  quality  at  all.  It  is  an  act  or  an 
event  —  a  fact  or  a  phenomenon  —  of  which  the  perci- 
pient is  conscious :  but  it  cannot  be  intelligibly  conceived 
as  a  quality ;  and,  least  of  all,  as  a  quality  of  that  sub- 
stance which  is  known  to  us  as  solid  and  extended, 
l^^.  All  the  qualities  of  matter,  it  has  been  already 
stated,  are  perceived  by  the  senses:  but  the  sensation 
itself  cannot  be  so  perceived ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  call  it 
an  object  of  sense,  without  the  grossest  perversion  of 
language.  2ndly^  All  the  qualities  of  matter  have  a  direct 
reference  to  Space  or  extension ;  and  are  conceived,  in 
some  measure,  as  attributes  or  qualities  of  the  space 
within  which  they  exist.  When  we  say  that  a  particular 
body  is  solid,  we  mean  merely  that  a  certain  portion  of 
space  is  impenetrable :  when  we  say  that  it  is  coloured, 
we  mean  that  the  same  portion  of  space  appears  of  one 
hue,  —  and  so  of  the  other  qualities:  but  sensation  or 
thought  is  never  conceived  so  to  occupy  space,  or  to 
characterise  it ;  nor  can  these  faculties  be  at  all  conceived 
as  being  merely  definite  portions  of  space,  endued  with 
perceptible  properties.  In  the  third  place,  all  the  pri- 
mary qualities  of  matter  are  inseparable  from  it,  and 

The  purple  stream,  that  through  my  vessels  glides, 
Dull  and  unconscious  flows  like  common  tides. 
The  pipes,  through  which  the  circling  juices  stray, 
Are  not  that  thinking  I,  no  more  than  they. 
This  frame,  compacted  with  transcendent  skill, 
Of  moving  joints,  ohedient  to  my  will, 
Nurs*d  from  the  fruitful  glebe,  like  yonder  tree. 
Waxes  and  wastes :  I  call  it  mine,  not  me. 
New  matter  still  the  mould'ring  mass  sustains; 
The  mansion  changed,  the  tenant  still  remains. 
And,  from  the  fleeting  stream  repaired  by  food, 
Distinct,  as  is  the  swimmer  from  the  flood." 
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enter  necessarily  into  its  conception  and  definition.      All 
matter  must  necessarily  be  conceived  as  extended,  solid^ 
and  figured :  and  also  as  universally  capable  of  all  the  se^ 
condary  qualities.     It  is  obvious,  however,  that  thought  or 
sensation  is  not  an  inseparable  attribute  of  matter ;  as  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  matter  is  entirely  destitute  of  it ; 
and  it  is  found  in  connexion  only  with  those  parts  'which 
we  term  organised ;  and  with  those,  only  while  they  are 
in  a  certain  state,  which  we  call  alive.     If  it  be  said, 
however,  that  thought   may  resemble  those  accidental 
quaUties  of  matter,  such  as  heat  or  colour,  which  are  not 
inseparable  or  permanent ;  then  we  reply,  that  neither  of 
these  things  can,  in  strictness,  be  termed  qualities  of  mat- 
ter, more  than  thought  or  sensation :  They  are  themselves 
substances,  or  matter  possessed  of  inseparable  and  pecu- 
liar qualities,  as  well  as  those  which  address  themselves 
to  the  other  senses.     Light  is  a  material  substance,  from 
which  the  quality  of  colour  is  inseparable ;  and  heat  is  a 
material  substance,  which  has  universally  the  quality  of 
exciting  the  sensation   of  warmth:    and   both   add[res8 
themselves  to,  and  are  distinctly  perceived  through,   our 
senses.     If  thought  be  allowed  to  be  a  substance  in  this 
sense,  it  will  remain  to  show  that  it  also  is  material ;  by 
being  referable  to  space,  capable  of  subsisting  in  every 
sort  of  body,  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses,  of  being 
transferred  from  one  body  to  another,  and  Uable  to  at- 
traction,   repulsion,    condensation,    or    reflection  —  like 
heat  or  Ught. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  also,  that  wherever  any  proper 
quality^  primary  or  secondary,  can  be  ascribed  generally  to 
any  perceptible  body  or  mass  of  matter,  that  quahty  must 
exist  and  be  recognised  in  every  part  of  it.  If  the  whole 
of  any  such  body  is  hard,  or  coloured,  or  weighty,  or  hot^ 
or  cold,  every  part  of  it,  whether  merely  considered  and 
examined  as  separable,  or  actually  separated  and  detached, 
must  be  hard,  coloured,  and  weighty  also :  these  qualities 
being  truly  conditions,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  real  proofs 
of  the  material  existence  of  such  a  body,  and  of  aU  the 
parts  of  it.  But  though  thought  or  volition  may  be  said 
to  have  their  residence  somewhere  within  a  himian  body. 
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they  certainly  are  not  qualities  of  its  material  mass,  in 
tliis  sense ;  or  to  the  effect  of  heing  sensibly  present  in 
every  part  or  portion  of  it !  We  never,  at  least,  have 
happened  to  hear  it  surmised  that  there  is  thought  in 
the  elbow-joint,  or  volition  in  the  nail  of  the  great  toe : 
and  if  it  be  said  that  these  phenomena  are  results  only 
of  the  living  organisation  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  us  that 
this  is  a  substantial  abandonment  of  the  whole  aigu- 
ment,  and  an  admission  that  they  are  not  qualities  of 
matter  (for  results  and  qualities  belong  not  to  the  same 
category),  but  mere  facts  or  phenomena  of  a  totally 
different  description,  for  the  production  of  which  the 
apparatus  of  some  such  organisation  may,  for  the  time, 
be  necessary. 

But  the  material  thing  is,  that  it  is  not  to  the  whole  mass 
of  our  bodies,  or  their  living  organisation  in  general,  that 
these  phenomena  are  said  by  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  disciples 
to  belong,  as  proper  qualities.  On  the  contrary,  they  dis- 
tinctly admit  that  they  are  not  qualities  of  that  physical 
mass  generally,  nor  even  of  those  finer  parts  of  it  which 
constitute  our  organs  of  sense.  They  admit  that  the 
eye  and  the  ear  act  the  parts  merely  of  optical  or  acoustic 
instruments ;  and  are  only  useful  in  transmitting  impulses 
(or,  it  may  be,  fine  substances)  to  the  nervous  parts  of  the 
brain :  of  which  alone,  therefore,  and  indeed  only  of  its 
minute  and  invisible  portions,  these  singular  phenomena 
are  alleged  to  be  proper  physical  qualities !  It  is  diffi- 
cult, we  think,  to  make  the  absurdity  of  such  a  doctrine 
more  apparent  than  by  this  plain  statement  of  its  import 
and  amount.  The  only  ground,  it  must  always  be  recol- 
lected, for  holding  that  mind  and  all  its  phenomena  are 
mere  qualities  of  matter^  is  the  broad  and  popular  one, 
that  we  always  find  them  connected  with  a  certain  visible 
mass  of  organised  matter,  called  a  Hving  body:  But 
when  it  is  admitted  they  are  not  qualities  of  this  mass 
generally,  or  even  of  any  part  of  it  which  is  visible  or 
perceptible  by  our  senses,  the  allegation  of  their  being 
mere  material  qualities  of  a  part  of  the  brain,  must 
appear  not  merely  gratuitous,  but  inconsistent  and  ab- 
solutely absurd.     If  the  eye  and  the  ear,  with  their  deli- 
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cate  structures  and  fine  sensibility,  are  but  yehides  and 
apparatus,  why  should  the  attenuated  and  unknown  tissues 
of  the  cerebral  nerves  be  supposed  to  be  any  thing  else  ? 
or  why  should  the  resulting  sensations,  to  which  both 
are  apparently  ministrant,  and  no  more  than  ministrant, 
and  which  have  no  conceivable  resemblance  or  analogy 
to  any  attribute  of  matter,  be  put  on  the  list  of  the  phy- 
sical qualities  of  the  latter  —  which  is  of  itself  too  slight 
and  subtle  to  enable  us  to  say  what  are  its  common  phy- 
sical qualities  ?  But  we  have  yet  another  consideration 
to  suggest,  before  finally  closing  this  discussion. 

It  probably  has  not  escaped  observation,  that  through- 
out the  preceding  argument,  we  have  allowed  the  advo- 
cates for  Materialism  to  assume  that  what  (to  oblige 
them)  we  have  called  thought  or  perception  generally, 
was  one  uniform  and  identical  thing;  to  which,  there- 
fore, the  appellation  of  a  quality  might  possibly  be  given, 
without  manifest  and  palpable  absurdity.  But  in  reality 
there  is  no  groimd,  or  even  room,  for  claiming  such  an 
allowance.  The  acts  or  functions  which  we  ascribe  to 
mind,  are  at  all  events  not  one,  but  many  and  diverse. 
Perception  no  doubt  is  one  of  them  —  but  it  is  not  iden- 
tical with  sensation ;  and  still  less  with  memory  or  imagi- 
nation, or  volition,  — or  with  love,  anger,  fear,  deUberation, 
or  hatred.  Each  of  these,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  separate 
and  distinguishable  act,  function,  or  phenomenon^  of  the 
existence  of  which  we  become  aware,  not  through  percep- 
tion, or  the  external  senses  at  all,  but  through  conscious- 
ness or  reflection  alone :  and  none  of  them  (with  the  single 
exception,  perhaps,  of  perception)  have  any  necessary  or 
natural  reference  to  any  external  or  material  existence 
whatever.  It  is  not  disputed,  however,  that  it  is  only 
by  perception  and  the  senses,  that  we  can  gain  any 
knowledge  of  matter;  and,  consequently,  whatever  we 
come  to  know  by  consciousness  only,  cannot  possibly 
belong  to  that  category,  or  be  either  material  or  ex- 
ternal. But  we  are  not  aware  that  any  materialist  has 
ever  gone  the  length  of  directly  maintaining  that  voli- 
tion for  example,  or  memory,  or  anger,  or  fear,  or  any 
other  such  affection,  were  proper  material  qualities  of  our 
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bodily  frames,  or  could  be  perceived  and  recognised  as 
such,  by  the  agency  of  the  external  senses ;  in  the  same 
way  as  the  weight,  heat,  coloiir,'Or  elasticity  which  may 
belong  to  these  frames.  But  if  they  are  not  each  of 
them  capable  of  being  so  perceived,  as  separate  physical 
qualities,  it  is  plain  that  nothing  can  be  gained  m  argu- 
ment, by  affecting  to  disregard  their  palpable  diversity, 
and  seeking  to  class  them  all  under  one  vague  name,  of 
thought  or  perception.  Even  with  that  advantage,  we 
have  seen  that  the  doctrine,  of  perception  or  thought 
being  a  mere  quality  of  matter,  is  not  only  untenable, 
but  truly  self-contradictory  and  unintelligible.  But 
when  the  number  and  diversity  of  the  phenomena  ne- 
cessarily covered  by  that  general  appellation  is  consi- 
dered, along  with  the  fact  that  most  of  them  have  no 
reference  to  matter,  and  do  in  no  way  imply  its  exist- 
ence, the  absurdity  of  representing  them  as  so  many 
of  its  distinct  perceptible  quaUties,  must  be  too  apparent, 
we  think,  to  admit  of  any  serious  defence. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  all  the  knowledge 
which  we  gain  only  by  Perception  and  the  use  of  our  ex- 
ternal Senses,  is  knowledge  of  Matter,  and  its  qualities 
and  attributes  alone ;  and  all  which  we  gain  only  by  Con- 
sciousness and  Reflection  on  our  own  inward  feelings,  is 
necessarily  knowledge  of  Mind,  and  its  states,  attributes, 
and  functions.  This  in  fact  is  the  whole  basis,  and 
rationale  of  the  distinction  between  mind  and  matter: 
and,  consequently,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  love, 
anger,  and  sorrow,  as  well  as  memory  and  volition,  are 
direct  objects  of  sense  or  external  perception,  like  heat 
and  colour,  or  figure  and  solidity,  there  must  be  an  end, 
we  think,  of  all  question  as  to  their  being  material 
qualities. 

But,  though  the  very  basis  and  foundation  of  the  argu- 
ment for  Materialism  is  placed  upon  the  assumption, 
that  thought  and  perception  are  qualities  of  our  bodies, 
it  is  remarkable  that  Dr.  Priestley,  and  the  other  cham- 
pions of  that  doctrine,  do  ultimately  give  up  that  point 
altogether,  and  maintain,  that  thought  is  nothing  else 
than  Motion !     Now,  this  we  cannot  help  thinking,  was 
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very  impolitic  and  injudicious  in  these  learned  persons : 
For,  so  long  as  they  stuck  to  the  general  assertion,  that 
thought  might,  in  some  way  or  other,  he  represented 
as  a  quality  of  matter, —  although  it  was  not  perceived 
by  the  senses,  and  bore  no  analogy  to  any  of  its  other 
qualities, —  and  talked  about  the  inherent  capacity  of  sub- 
stance, to  support  all  sorts  of  qualities ;  although  their 
doctrine  might  elude  our  comprehension,  and  revolt  all 
our  habits  of  thinking, —  still  it  might  be  difficult  to  de^ 
monstrate  its  fallacy;  and  a  certain  perplexing  argu- 
mentation might  be  maintained,  by  a  person  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  use,  and  abuse,  of  words :  But  when 
tiiey  cast  away  the  protection  of  this  most  convenient 
obscurity,  and,  instead  of  saying  that  they  do  not  know 
what  thought  is,  have  the  courage  to  refer  it  to  the 
known  category  of  Motion,  they  evidentiy  subject  their 
theory  to  the  test  of  rational  examination,  and  furnish 
us  with  a  criterion  by  which  its  truth  may  be  easily 
determined. 

We  shall  not  be  so  rash  as  to  attempt  any  definition  of 
motion ;  but  we  beheve  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  that 
our  readers  know  pretty  well  what  it  is.     At  all  events, 
it  is  not  a  quality  of  matter.    It  is  an  act,  a  phenomenon, 
or  a  fact :  —  but  it  makes  no  part  of  the  description  or 
conception  of  matter ;  though  it  can  only  exist  with  re- 
ference to  that  substance.      Let  any  man  ask  himself, 
however,  whether  the  motion  of  matter  bears  any  sort 
of  resemblance  to  thought  or  sensation ;  or  whether  it  be 
even  conceivable  that  these  should  be  one  and  the  same 
thing  %  —  But,  it  is  said,  we  find  sensation  always  pro- 
duced by  motion,  and  as  we  can  discover  nothing  else 
in  conjunction  with  it,  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  it  to 
motion.    But  this,  we  beg  leave  to  say,  is  not  the  question. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire,  whether  motion  may  pro- 
duce  sensation  or  not,  but  whether  sensation  be  motion, 
and  nothing  else  ?     It  seems  pretty  evident,  to  be  sine, 
that  motion  can  never  produce  anything  but  motion  or 
impulse ;  and  that  it  is  at  least  as  inconceivable  that  it 
should  ever  produce  sensation  in  matter,  as  that  it  should 
produce  a  separate  substance,  called  mind.      But  this. 
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we  repeat,  is  not  the  question  with  the  materialists. 
Their  proposition  is,  not  that  motion  produces  sensation 

—  which  might  he  as  well  in  the  mind  as  in  the  hody ; 
but,  that  sensation  is  motion ;  and  that  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  thought  and  perception  are  intelligibly  ac- 
counted for  by  saying,  that  they  are  certain  little  shak- 
ings in  the  pulpy  part  of  the  brain. 

There  are  certain  propositions  which  it  is  difficult  to 
confute,  only  because  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  them : 
and  this,  the  substantive  article  in  the  creed  of  Mate- 
riaUsm,  really  seems  to  be  of  this  description.  To  say 
that  thought  is  motion,  is  as  unintelligible  to  us,  as  to 
say  that  it  is  space,  or  time,  or  proportion. 

There  may  be  little  shakings  in  the  brain,  for  any 
thmg  we  know,  and  there  may  even  be  shakings  of  a 
different  kind,  accompanying  every  act  of  thought  or 
perception; — but,  that  the  shakings  themselves  are  the 
thought  or  perception,  we  are  so  far  from  admitting, 
that  we  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to  comprehend 
what  is  meant  by  the  assertion.  The  shakings  are  cer- 
tain throbbings,  vibrations,  or  stirrings,  in  a  whitish, 
half-fluid  substance  like  custard,  which  we  might  see 
perhaps,  or  feel,  if  we  had  eyes  and  fingers  sufficiently 
small  or  fine  for  the  office.  But  what  should  we  see  or 
feel,  upon  the  supposition  that  we  could  detect,  by  our 
senses,  every  thmg  that  actually  took  place  in  the 
brain  ?  We  should  see  the  particles  of  this  substance 
change  their  place  a  httle,  move  a  little  up  or  down,  to 
the  right  or  left,  round  about,  or  zig-zag,  or  in  some 
other  course  or  direction.  This  is  all  that  we  could  see, 
if  Hartley's  conjecture  were  proved  by  actual  observa- 
tion; because  this  is  all  that  exists  in  motion, —  accord- 
ing to  our  conception  of  it ;  and  all  that  we  mean,  when 
we  say  that  there  is  motion  in  any  substance.  Is  it  in- 
telligible, then,  to  say,  that  this  motion,  the  whole  of 
which  we  see  and  comprehend,  is  thought  and  feeling  f 

—  and  that  thought  or  feeling  will  exist  wherever  we 
can  excite  a  similar  motion  in  a  similar  substance  % — In 
our  humble  apprehension,  the  proposition  is  not  so  much 
false,  as  utterly  unmeaning  and  incomprehensible.     That 
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sensation  may  follow  motion  in  the  brain,  or  may  even 
be  produced  by  it,  is  conceivable  at  least,  and  may  be 
affirmed  with  perfect  precision  and  consistency;  but 
that  the  motion  is  itself  sensation,  and  that  the  proper 
and  complete  definition  of  thought  and  feeling  is,  that 
they  are  certain  vibrations  in  the  brain,  is  a  doctrine, 
we  think,  that  can  only  be  wondered  at,  and  that  must 
be  comprehended  before  it  be  answered. 

No  advocate  for  the  existence  of  mind  ever  thought 
it  necessary  to  deny  that  there  was  a  certain  bodily  ap- 
paratus necessary  to  thought  and  sensation  in  man  — 
and  that,  on  many  occasions,  the  sensation  was  preceded 
or  introduced  by  certain  impulses  and  corresponding 
movements  of  this  material  machinery : — we  cannot  see 
without  eyes  and  Ught,  nor  think  without  living  bodies. 
All  that  they  maintain  is,  that  these  impulses  and  move- 
ments are  not  feelings  or  thought,  but  merely  the  oc- 
casions of  feeling  and  thought ;  and  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  confound  the  material  motions  which  pre- 
cede those  sensations,  with  the  sensations  themselves, 
which  have  no  conceivable  afiinity  with  matter. 

The  theory  of  Materialism,  then,  appears  to  us  to  be 
altogether  unintelligible  and  absurd ;  and,  without  re- 
curring to  the  reasoning  of  the  Berkeleians,  it  seems 
quite  enough  to  determine  us  to  reject  it,  that  it  con- 
founds the  act  of  perception  with  the  qualities  perceived, 
and  classes  among  the  objects  of  perception,  the  faculty 
by  which  these  objects  are  introduced  to  our  knowledge, 
—  and  which  faculty  must  be  exercised,  before  we  can 
attain  to  any  conception,  either  of  matter  or  its  qualities. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  looked  through  the  whole 
controversy  which  Dr.  Priestley's  publications  on  this 
subject  appears  to  have  excited:  But  nothing  certainly 
has  struck  us  with  more  astonishment,  than  the  zeal 
with  which  he  maintains  that  this  doctrine,  and  that  of 
Necessity,  taken  together,  afford  the  greatest  support  to 
the  cause  of  religion  and  morality !  We  are  a  little 
puzzled,  indeed,  to  discover  what  use,  or  what  room, 
there  can  be  for  a  God  at  all,  upon  this  hypothesis  of 
Materialism ;  as  well  as  to  imagine  what  species  of  being 
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the  God  of  the  materialist  must  be.      If  the  mere  orga- 
nisation of  matter  produces  reason,  memory,  imagination, 
and  all  the  other  attributes  of  mind, —  and  if  these  dif- 
ferent phenomena   be  the  necessary  result   of  certain 
motions  impressed  upon  matter ;  then  there  is  no  need 
for  any  other  reason  or  energy  in  the  universe:    and 
things  may   be   administered  very  comfortably,  by  the 
intellect   spontaneously   evolved  in   the   different   com- 
binations of  matter.     But  if  Dr.  Priestley  will  have  a 
superfluous   Deity   notwithstanding,  we  may  ask  what 
sort  of  a  Deity  he  can  expect  ?     He  denies  the  existence 
of  mind  or  spirit  altogether ;  so  that  his  Deity  must  be 
material ;  and  his  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  must  be 
the  necessary  result  of  a  certain  organisation.     But  how 
can  a  material  Deity  be  immortal  ?     How  could  he  have 
been  formed  ?  Or  why  should  there  not  be  more, —  formed 
by  himself,  or  by  his  creator  1     We  will  not  afiirm  that 
Dr.  Priestley  has  not  attempted  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions ;  but  we  will  take  it  upon  us  to  say,  that  he  cannot 
have  answered  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner.     As  to 
his  paradoxical   doctrines,  with   regard  to  the  natural 
mortality  of  man,  and  the  incomprehensible  gift  of  im- 
mortality conferred  on  a  material  structure  which  visibly 
moulders  and  is  dissolved,  we  shall  only  say  that  it  ex- 
ceeds in  absurdity  any  of  the  dogmas  of  the  CathoUcs ; 
and  can  only  be  exceeded  by  his  own  supposition,  that 
our  Saviour,  being  only  a  man,  and  yet  destined  to  hve 
to  the  day  of  judgment,  is   still  alive  in  his  original 
human  body  upon  earth,  and  is  really  the  Wandering 
Jew  of  vulgar  superstition. 
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We  do  not  know  very  well  what  to  say  of  this  veiy 
learned  pubhcation,  To  some  readers  it  will  probably 
be  enough  to  announce,  that  it  is  occupied  with  Meta- 
physical speculations.  To  others,  it  may  convey  a  more 
precise  idea  of  its  character,  to  be  told,  that  though  it 
gave  a  violent  headache,  in  less  than  an  hour,  to  the 
most  intrepid  logician  of  our  fraternity,  he  could  not 
help  reading  on  till  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  volume.* 

Mr.  Drummond  begins  with  the  doctrine  of  Locke  ; 
and  exposes,  we  think,  very  successfully,  the  fiitiUty  oi 
that  celebrated  author's  definition  of  Substance,  qb  ^^one 
knows  not  what''  support  of  such  qualities  as  are  capable 
of  producing  simple  ideas  in  us.  This  notion  of  sub- 
stance he  then  shows  to  be  derived  from  the  old  Platonic 
doctrine  of  the  primary  matter,  or  ^Jx*),  to  which  the 
same  objections  are  applicable. 

Having  thus  discarded  Substance  in  general  from  the 
list  of  existences,  Mr.  Drummond  proceeds  to  do  as 
much  for  the  particular  substance  called  Matter^  and  all 
its  qualities.  In  this  chapter,  accordingly,  he  avows 
himself  to  be  a  determined  Idealist ;  and  it  is  the  scope 
of  his  whole  argument  to  prove,  that  what  we  call  quar 
lities  in  external  substances,  are  in  fact  nothing  more 

*  For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  note  prefixed  to  this  division  of  ^^ 
book,  I  refrain  from  reprinting  the  greater  part  of  this  review ;  a»^ 
give  only  that  part  of  it  which  is  connected  with  the  speculations  m 
the  preceding  articles,  and  bears  upon  the  question  of  the  existence  of 
an  external  world,  and  the  faith  to  be  given  to  the  intimations  of  o\iT 
senses,  and  other  internal  convictions. 
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than  sensations  in  our  own  minds ;  and  that  what  have 
been  termed  primary  quaUties,  are  in  this  respect  entirely 
upon  a  footing  with  those  which  are  called  secondary. 
His  reasoning  upon  this  subject  coincides  very  nearly 
with  that  of  Bishop  Berkeley ;  of  whom,  indeed,  he  says, 
that  if  his  arguments  be  not  really  conclusive,  it  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  lamented  that  they  should  have  been  so 
imperfectly  answered. 

To  us,  we  will  confess,  it  does  iiot  seem  of  very  great 
consequence  to  determine  whether  there  be  any  room 
for  a  distinction  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  of  matter ;  for  though  we  are  rather  inclined 
to  hold  that  Dr.  Reid*s  observations  have  established  its 
possibility,  we  cannot  help  saying,  that  it  is  a  distinction 
which  does  not  touch  at  all  upon  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  evidence  which  we  have,  by  our  senses, 
for  the  existence  of  a  material  world.  Dr.  Reid  and  his 
followers  contend  as  strenuously  for  the  real  existence 
of  those  material  qualities  wluch  produce  in  us  the 
sensations  of  heat,  or  of  colour,  as  of  those  which  give 
us  intimations  of  sohdity,  figure,  or  extension.  We 
know  a  little  more,  indeed,  according  to  them,  about  the 
one  sort  of  qualities  than  the  other ;  but  the  evidence  we 
have  for  their  existence  is  exactly  the  same  in  both 
cases ;  nor  is  it  more  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  the  sensa^ 
tion  of  resistance  should  suggest  to  us  the  definable 
quality  of  solidity  in  an  external  object,  than  that  the 
sensation  of  heat  should  suggest  to  us,  that  quality  in  an 
external  object,  which  we  cannot  define  otherwise  than 
as  the  external  cause  of  this  sensation. 

Mr.  Drummond,  we  think,  has  not  attended  sufficiently 
to  this  part  of  his  antagonist's  position;  and  after  as- 
suming, somewhat  too  precipitately,  that  secondary 
quahties  are  universally  admitted  to  have  no  existence 
but  in  the  mind  of  him  who  perceives  them,  proceeds, 
with  an  air  of  triumph  that  is  at  all  events  premature, 
to  demonstrate,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  case  of 
primary  qualities  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished  in 
this  respect  from  the  secondary.  The  fact  unquestiona- 
bly is,  that  Dr.  Reid  and  his  followers  assert  the  positive 
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and  independent  existence  of  secondary,  as  well  as  of 
primary  qualities  in  matter ;  and  that  there  is,  upon  their 
hypothesis,  exactly  the  same  evidence  for  the  one  as  for 
the  other.  The  general  prohlem,  as  to  the  probable  exist- 
ence of  matter  —  unquestionably  the  most  fundamental 
and  momentous  in  the  whole  science  of  metaphysics  — 
may  be  fairly  and  intelligibly  stated  in  a  very  few  Trords, 

Bishop  Berkeley,  and  after  him  Mr.  Drummond,  have 
observed,  that  by  our  senses,  we  can  have  nothing'  but 
sensations ;  and  that  sensations,  being  affections  of  mind, 
cannot  possibly  bear  any  resemblance  to  matter,  or  any 
of  its  qualities ;  and  hence  they  infer,  that  we  cannot 
possibly  have  any  evidence  for  the  exifitence  of  matter ; 
and  that  what  we  term  our  perception  of  its  qualities,  is 
in  fact  nothing  else  than  a  sensation  in  our  own  minds. 
Dr.  Reid,  on  the  other  hand,  distinctly  admittmg  that  the 
primary  functions  of  our  senses  is  to  make  us  conscions  of 
certain  sensations,  which  can  have  no  sort  of  resemblance 
or  affinity  to  the  qualities  of  matter,  has  asserted  it  as  a 
fact  admitting  of  no  dispute,  but  recognised  by  every 
human  creature,  that  these  sensations  necessarily   sug-^ 
gest  to  us  the  notion  of  certain   external  existences, 
endowed  with  particular  definable  qualities;  and    that 
these  perceptions^  by  which  our  sensations  are  accom- 
panied, are  easily  and  clearly  distinguishable  from  the 
sensations  themselves,  and  cannot  be  confounded  with 
them,  without  the  most  wilful  perversity.     Perception, 
again,  he  holds,  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  the 
object  perceived ;  and  the  reality  of  a  material  world  is 
thus  as  clearly  deduced  from  the  exercise  of  this  faculty, 
as  the  reality  of  our  own  existence  can  be  from  our  cow- 
sciousness^  or  other  sensations.      It  appears,  therefore, 
that  there  are  two  questions  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining on  the  merits  of  this  controversy.     Firsts  whether 
there  be  any  room  for  a  distinction  between  sensation 
and  perception ;  and,  secondly^  if  we  shall  allow  such  a 
distinction,  whether  perception   does  necessarily  imply 
the  real  and  external  existence  of  the  objects  perceived. 

If  by  perception,  indeed,  we  understand,  as  Dr.  Reid 
appears  to  have  done,  the  immediate  and  positive  dis- 
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covery  of  external  existences,  it  is  evident  that  the  mere 
assumption  of  this  faculty  puts  an  end  to  the  whole 
question ;  since  it  necessarily  takes  those  existences  for 
granted,  and,  upon  that  hypothesis,  defines  the  faculty 
in  question  to  be  that  by  which  we  discover  their  qua- 
lities. This,  however,  it  is  plain,  is  not  reasoning,  but 
assertion;  and  it  is  not  the  mere  assertion  of  a  fact, 
which  in  these  subjects  is  the  whole  perhaps  of  our 
legitimate  philosophy,  but  of  something  which  may  or 
may  not  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  inquirer.  The  inquiry  is  an  inquiry  into 
the  functions  and  operations  of  mind ;  and  all  that  can 
possibly  be  stated  as  fact  on  such  an  occasion,  must 
relate  to  the  state  and  affections  of  mind  only:  But  to 
assume  the  existence  of  a  material  world,  in  order  after- 
wards to  define  one  function  of  mind  to  be  that  by  which 
it  discovers  material  qualities,  is  evidently  blending  hy- 
pothesis in  the  statement,  and  prejudging  the  contro- 
versy by  assumption.  The  fact  itself,  we  really  conceive 
not  to  be  liable  to  any  kind  of  doubt  or  dispute ;  and 
yet  the  statement  of  it,  obvious  as  it  is,  seems  calculated 
to  retrench  a  good  deal  from  each  of  the  opposite  asser- 
tions. The  fact,  if  we  be  not  greatly  mistaken,  is  con- 
fessedly as  follows. 

We  have  occasionally  certain  sensations  which  we  call 
heat,  pain,  resistance,  &c.  These  feelings,  of  course, 
belong  only  to  the  mind,  of  which  they  are  peculiar 
affections ;  and  both  parties  are  agreed  in  asserting, 
that  they  have  no  resemblance,  or  necessary  reference, 
to  any  thing  external.  Dr.  Reid  has  made  this  indeed 
the  very  groundwork  of  his  reasonings  on  the  subject 
of  perception ;  and  it  will  not  probably  be  called  in 
question  by  his  antagonists,  who  go  the  length  of  infer- 
ring from  it,  that  nothing  but  mind  can  be  conceived  to 
have  an  existence  in  nature.  This,  then,  is  one  fact 
which  we  may  safely  assume  as  quite  certain  and  indis- 
putable, viz.,  that  our  sensations  are  affections  of  the 
mind,  and  have  no  necessary  reference  to  any  other  ex- 
istence. But  there  is  another  fact  at  least  as  obvious 
and  indisputable,  which  the  one  party  seems  disposed  to 
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overlook,  and  the  other  to  invest  with  undue  authority- 
in  the  discussion.  This  second  fact  is,  that  some  of 
the  sensations  in  question  are  uniformly  and  irresisti- 
bly accompanied  by  the  apprehension  and  belief  of 
certain  external  existences,  distinguished  by  peculiar 
qualities.  The  fact  certainly  admits  of  no  dispute  ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  philosophers  who  first  attempted  to 
prove  that  this  belief  was  without  foundation,  have  uni- 
formly claimed  the  merit  of  disabusing  mankind  of  a 
natural  and  universal  illusion.  Now  tfis  apprehension 
and  belief  in  external  existences,  is  in  itself  as  much  an 
affection  of  mind,  as  the  sensations  by  which  it  is  accom- 
panied; and  those  who  deny  the  distinction  between 
perception  and  sensation,  might  be  justified  perhaps  in 
asserting,  that  it  is  only  a  sensation  of  another  kind :  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  essence  of  it  consists  in  the  appre- 
hension of  an  independent  existence,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  distinguishing  it,  by  a  separate  appellation,  from 
those  sensations  which  centre  in  the  sentient  beings  and 
suggest  to  him  no  idea  of  any  other  existence.  It  is  in 
this  sense  alone,  it  appears  to  us,  that  perception  can  be 
understood  in  strict  philosophical  language.  It  means 
no  more  than  that  affection  of  the  mind  which  consists 
in  an  apprehension  and  belief  in  the  existence  of  external 
objects. 

Now  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  is  a  real  distinction  between  mere  sensation  and 
perception ;  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  distinction  between 
our  feelings  of  pain,  resistance,  &c.,  and  our  conception 
and  belief  of  real  external  existences ;  But  they  differ 
merely  as  one  affection  of  mind  may  differ  from  another ; 
and  it  is  plainly  imwarrantable  to  assume  the  real  exist- 
ence of  external  objects  as  a  part  of  the  statement  of  a 
purely  intellectual  phenomenon.  After  allowing  the 
reality  of  this  distinction,  there  is  still  room  therefore 
for  considering  the  second  question  to  which  we  alluded 
in  the  outset,  viz..  Whether  perception  does  necessarily 
imply  the  existence  of  external  objects. 

Upon  this  subject  we  entertain  an  opinion  which  will 
not  give  satisfaction,  we  are  afraid,  to  either  of  the  con- 
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tending  parties.  We  think  that  the  existence  of  external 
objects  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  the  phenomena  of 
perception ;  but  we  think  that  there  is  no  complete  proof 
of  their  nonexistence;  and  that  philosophy,  instead  of 
being  benefited,  would  be  subjected  to  needless  embar- 
rassments, by  the  absolute  assumption  of  the  ideal  theory. 

The  reality  of  external  existences  is  not  necessarily 
implied  in  the  phenomena  of  perception ;  because  we  can 
easily  imagine  that  our  impressions  and  conceptions 
might  have  been  exactly  as  they  are,  although  matter  had 
never  been  created.  Belief,  we  famiUarly  know,  to  be  no 
infallible  criterion  of  actual  existence ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt,  that  we  might  have  been  so  framed  as  to  re- 
ceive all  the  impressions  which  we  now  ascribe  to  the 
agency  of  external  objects,  from  the  mechanism  of  our 
own  minds,  or  the  particular  volition  of  the  Deity.  The 
phenomena  of  dreaming,  and  of  some  species  of  madness, 
seem  to  afford  experimental  proofs  of  the  possibility  we 
have  now  stated ;  and  demonstrate,  in  our  apprehension, 
that  perception,  as  we  have  defined  it  (i,  e,  an  appre- 
hension and  belief  of  external  existences),  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  the  independent  reality  of  its  objects. 
Nor  is  it  less  absurd  to  say  that  we  have  the  same  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  external  objects  that  we  have 
for  the  existence  of  our  own  sensations:  For  it  is  quite 
plain,  that  our  belief  in  the  former  is  founded  altogether 
on  our  consciousness  of  tlie  latter ;  and  that  the  evidence 
of  this  belief  is  consequently  of  a  secondary  nature.  We 
cannot  doubt  of  the  existence  of  our  sensations,  without 
being  guUty  of  the  grossest  contradiction :  but  we  may 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  material  world,  without 
any  contradiction  at  aU.  If  we  annihilate  our  sensations, 
we  annihilate  ourselves ;  and,  of  course,  leave  no  being 
to  doubt  or  to  reason.  If  we  annihilate  the  external 
world,  we  still  leave  entire  all  those  sensations  and  per- 
ceptions which  a  different  hypothesis  would  refer  to  its 
mysterious  agency  on  our  minds. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  going  too  far  to 
assert,  that  the  nonexistence  of  matter  is  proved  by 
such  evidence  as  necessarily  to  command   our  assent: 
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Since  it  evidently  implies  no  contradiction  to  suppose,  that 
such  a  thing  as  matter  may  exist,  and  that  an  omnipotent 
being  might  make  us  capable  of  discovering  its  qualities. 
The  instinctive  and  insurmountable  beUef  that  we  have 
of  its  existence,  certainly  is  not  to  be  surrendered,  merely 
because  it  is  possible  to  suppose  it  erroneous ;  or  difficult 
to  comprehend  how^  a  material  and  immaterial  substance 
can  act  upon  each  other.  The  evidence  of  this  universal 
and  irresistible  beUef,  in  short,  is  not  to  be  altogether  dis- 
regarded; and,  unless  it  can  be  shovni  that  it  leads  to 
actual  contradictions  and  absurdities,  the  utmost  length 
that  philosophy  can  warrantably  go,  is  to  conclude  tiiat 
it  may  be  delusive ;  but  that  it  may  also  be  true. 

The  rigorous  maxim,  of  giving  no  faith  to  any  thing 
short  of  direct  and  immediate  consciousness,  seems  more 
calculated,  we  think,  to  perplex  than  to  simplify  our 
philosophy,  and  will  run  us  up,  in  two  vast  strides,  to 
the  very  brink  of  absolute  annihilation.  We  deny  the 
existence  of  the  material  world,  because  we  have  not  for 
it  the  primary  evidence  of  consciousness ;  and  because 
the  clear  conception  and  indestructible  belief  we  have  of 
it,  may  be  fallacious,  for  any  thing  we  can  prove  to  the 
contrary.  This  conclusion  annihilates  at  once  all  exter- 
nal objects ;  and,  among  them,  our  own  bodies,  and  the 
bodies  and  minds  of  all  other  men ;  for  it  is  quite  evident 
that  we  can  have  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  other 
minds,  except  through  the  mediation  of  the  matter  they 
are  supposed  to  animate ;  and  if  matter  be  nothing  more 
than  an  affection  of  our  own  minds,  there  is  an  end  to 
the  existence  of  every  other.  This  first  step,  therefore, 
reduces  the  whole  universe  to  the  mind  of  the  individual 
reasoner;  and  leaves  no  existence  in  nature,  but  one 
mind^  with  its  compliment  of  sensations  and  ideas.  The 
second  step  goes  still  farther,  and  no  one  can  hesitate  to 
take  it,  who  has  ventured  deliberately  on  the  first,  K 
our  senses  may  deceive  us,  so  may  our  memory  ;  —  if  we 
will  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  matter,  because  it  is 
not  vouched  by  internal  consciousness,  and  because  it  is 
conceivable  that  it  should  not  exist,  we  cannot  consist- 
ently beheve  in  the  reality  of  any  past  impression :  for 
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which,  in  like  maimer,  we  cannot  have  the  direct  evidence 
of  consciousness,  and  of  which  our  present  recollection 
may  possibly  be  fallacious.  Even  upon  the  vulgar  hypo- 
thesis, we  know  that  memory  is  much  more  deceitful 
than  perception ;  and  there  is  still  greater  hazard  in  as- 
suming the  reality  of  any  past  existence,  from  our  present 
recollection  of  it,  than  in  relying  on  the  reality  of  a  pre- 
sent existence  from  our  immediate  perception.  If  we 
discredit  our  memory^  however,  and  deny  all  existence 
of  which  we  have  not  a  present  consciousness  or  sensa^ 
tion,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  annihilate  our  own  per- 
sonal identity^  and  refuse  to  believe  that  we  had  thought 
or  sensation  at  any  previous  moment.  There  can  be  no 
reasoning,  therefore,  nor  knowledge,  nor  opinion ;  and 
we  must  end  by  virtually  annihilating  ourselves,  and  de- 
nying that  any  thing  whatsoever  exists  in  nature,  but 
the  present  solitary  and  momentary  impression. 

This  is  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  termination  of 
that  determined  scepticism  which  refuses  to  believe  any- 
thing without  the  highest  of  all  evidence,  and  chooses 
to  conclude  positively  that  every  tiling  is  not,  which 
may  possibly  be  conceived  not  to  be.  The  process  of 
reasoning  which  it  implies,  is  neither  long  nor  intricate  ; 
and  its  conclusion  would  be  undeniably  just,  if  every 
thing  was  necessarily  true  which  could  be  asserted  with- 
out a  contradiction.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  we  are 
absolutely  sure  of  nothing  but  what  we  feel  at  the  pre- 
sent moment ;  and  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  be- 
tw^een  the  evidence  we  have  for  the  existence  of  the 
present  impression,  and  the  evidence  of  any  other  exist- 
ence The  first  alone  is  complete  and  unquestionable; 
we  may  hesitate  about  all  the  rest  without  any  absolute 
contradiction.  But  the  distinction,  we  apprehend,  is  in 
itself  of  as  little  use  in  philosophy,  as  in  ordinary  life ; 
and  the  absolute  and  positive  denial  of  all  existence,  ex- 
cept that  of  our  immediate  sensation,  altogether  rash  and 
unwarranted.  The  objects  of  our  perception  and  of  our 
recollection,  certainly  may  exist,  although  we  cannot 
demonstrate  that  they  must;  and  when  in  spite  of  all 
our  abstractions,  we  find  that  we  must  come  back,  and 
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not  only  reason  with  our  fellow  creatures  as  separate 
existences,  but  engage  daily  in  speculations  about  the 
qualities  and  properties  of  matter,  it  must  appear,  at 
least,  an  unprofitable  refinement  which  would  lead  us  to 
dwell  much  on  the  possibility  of  their  nonexistence. 
There  is  no  sceptic,  probably,  who  would  be  bold  enough 
to  maintain,  that  this  single  doctrine  of  the  nonexistence 
of  any  thing  but  our  present  impressions,  would  constitute 
a  just  or  useful  system  of  logic  and  moral  philosophy;  and 
if,  after  flourishing  with  it  as  an  unfhiitftd  paradox  in 
the  outset,  we  are  obliged  to  recur  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  observation  and  conjecture  as  to  the  nature  of  our 
faculties,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  real  benefit 
has  been  derived  from  its  promulgation,  or  whether  the 
hypothesis  can  be  received  into  any  sober  system  of 
philosophy.  To  deny  the  existence  of  matter  and  of 
mind,  indeed,  is  not  to  philosophise,  but  to  destroy  the 
materials  of  philosophy.  It  requires  no  extraordinary' 
ingenuity  or  i)ower  of  reasoning  to  perceive  the  ground[s 
upon  wliich  their  existence  may  be  doubted ;  but  we  ac- 
knowledge that  we  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  said  to  have 
been  disproved ;  and  think  we  perceive  very  clearly,  that 
philosophy  will  neither  be  simplified  nor  abridged  by 
refusing  to  take  it  for  granted. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  conception  and  beUef  which  we  have  of  material  ob- 
jects (which  is  what  we  mean  by  the  perception  of  them) 
does  not  amount  to  a  complete  proof  of  their  existence, 
but  renders  it  sufiiciently  probable:  that  the  superior 
and  complete  assurance  we  have  of  the  existence  of  our 
present  sensations,  does  by  no  means  entitle  us  positively 
to  deny  the  reality  of  every  other  existence ;  and  that 
as  this  speculative  scepticism  neither  renders  us  inde- 
pendent of  the  ordinary  modes  of  investigation,  nor  assists 
us  materially  ia  the  use  of  them,  it  is  inexpedient  to 
dwell  long  upon  it  in  the  course  of  our  philosophical 
inquiries,  and  much  more  advisable  to  proceed  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  real  condition  of  things  is  con- 
formable to  our  natural  apjirehensions. 

The  little  sketch  we  have  ifbw  ventured  to  oflFer  of  the 
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abstract,  or  thoroughgoing  philosophy  of  scepticism,  will 
render  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  follow  our  author  minutely 
through  the  different  branches  of  this  inquiry.  Over- 
looking, or  at  least  undervaluing  the  indisputable  fact, 
that  our  sensations  are  uniformly  accompanied  wdth  a 
distinct  apprehension,  and  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of 
real  external  objects,  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the 
qualities  which  we  ascribe  to  them  are  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  names  for  our  peculiar  sensations ;  and  main- 
tains accordingly,  that  because  men  differ  in  their  opinions 
of  the  same  object,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  they 
actually  perceive  any  real  object  at  all ;  as  a  real  exist- 
ence must  always  appear  the  same  to  those  who  actually 
perceive  it. 

His  illustrations  are  of  this  nature.  Water,  which  feels 
tepid  to  a  Laplander,  would  appear  cold  to  a  native  of 
Sumatra :  But  the  same  water  cannot  be  both  hot  and 
cold :  therefore  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  neither  of  them 
is  affected  by  any  real  quality  in  the  external  body,  but 
that  each  describes  merely  his  own  sensations.  Now, 
the  conclusion  here  is  plainly  altogether  unwarranted 
by  the  fact ;  since  it  is  quite  certain  that  both  the  per- 
sons in  question  perceive  the  same  quality  in  the  water, 
though  they  are  affected  by  it  in  a  different  man- 
ner. The  solution  of  the  whole  puzzle  is,  that  heat 
and  cold  are  not  different  qualities ;  but  different  de- 
grees of  the  same  quality,  and  probably  exist  only 
relatively  to  each  other.  If  the  water  is  of  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  air,  or  the  body  of  the  person  who 
touches  it,  he  will  call  it  warm ;  if  of  a  lower  tempera- 
ture, he  will  call  it  cold.  But  this  does  not  prove  by 
any  means,  that  the  difference  between  two  distinct 
temperatures  is  ideal,  or  that  it  is  not  always  perceived 
by  all  indivi  duals  in  the  very  same  way.  If  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  could  find  out  a  person  who  not  only  thought  the 
water  cold  which  other  people  called  warm,  but  also 
thought  that  warm  which  they  perceived  to  be  cold,  he 
might  have  some  foundation  for  his  inference  ;  but  while 
all  man  kind  agree  that  ice  is  cold,  and  steam  hot,  and 
concur    indeed  most  exactly  in  their  judgments  of  the 
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comparative  heat  of  all  external  bodies,  it  is  plainly  a 
mere  quibble  on  the  convertible  nature  of  these  qualities, 
to  call  in  question  the  identity  of  their  perceptions,  be^ 
cause  they  make  the  variable  standard  of  their  omti  tem- 
perature the  rule  for  denominating  other  bodies  hot  or 
cold. 

In  the  same  way,   Mr.  Drummond   goes  on  to   say, 
one  man  calls  the  flavour  of  assafcetida  nauseous,  and 
another  thinks  it  agreeable ;  —  one  nation  dehghts  in  a 
species  of  food  which  to  its  neighbours  appears  disgusting. 
How,  then,  can  we  suppose  that  they  perceive  the  same 
real  qualities,  when  their  judgments  in  regard  to  them 
are  so  diametrically  opposite?     Now,  nothing,  we   con- 
ceive, is  more  obvious  than  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning. 
The  likings  or  disliking^  of  men  to  a  particular  object, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  perception  of  its  external 
qualities;    and   they    may    differ    entuely   as   to    their 
opinion  of  its  agreeableness^  though  they   concur   per- 
fectly as  to  the  description  of  all  its  properties.     One 
man  may  admire  a  tall  woman,  and  another  a  short  one ; 
but  it  would  be  rather  rash  to  infer,  that  they  did  not 
agree  in  recognising  a  difference  in  stature,  or  that  they 
had  no  imiform  ideas  of  magnitude  in  general.     In  the 
same  way,  one  person  may  have  an  antipathy  to  salt, 
and  another  a  liking  for  it ;  but  they  both  perceive  it  to 
be  salt,  and  both  agree  in  describing  it  by  that  appellation. 
To  give  any  degree  of  plausibility  to  Mr.  Drummond  s 
inferences,  it  would  be  necessary  for  liim  to  show  that 
some  men  thought  brandy  and  Cayenne  pepper  insipid 
and  tasteless,  and  objected  at  the  same  time  to  milk  and 
spring  water  as  excessively  acrid  and  pungent. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  his  book,  Mr.  Drummond 
undertakes  nothing  less  than  a  defence  of  the  theory  of 
Ideas,  against  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Reid.  This  is  a 
bold  attempt ;  but,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  not  a  suc- 
cessful one.  Mr.  Drummond  begins  with  the  old  axiom, 
that  nothing  can  act  but  where  it  is ;  and  infers,  that  as 
real  material  objects  cannot  penetrate  to  the  seat  of  the 
soul,  that  sentient  principle  can  only  perceive  certain 
images  or  ideas  of  them ;  against  the  assumption  of  which 
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he  conceives  there  can  be  no  considerable  obstacle. 
Now,  it  is  needless,  we  think,  to  investigate  the  legiti- 
macy of  this  reasoning  very  narrowly,  because  the 
foundation,  we  are  persuaded,  is  unsound.  The  axiom, 
we  believe,  is  now  admitted  to  be  fallacious  (in  the 
sense  at  least  here  assigned  to  it)  by  all  who  have 
recently  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject.  But  what 
does  Mr.  Drummond  understand  exactly  by  ideas! 
Does  he  mean  certain  films,  shadows,  or  simulacra^  pro- 
ceeding from  real  external  existences,  and  passing 
through  real  external  organs  to  the  local  habitation  of 
the  soul  \  If  he  means  this,  then  he  admits  the  exist- 
ence of  a  material  world  as  clearly  as  Dr.  Eeid  does; 
and  subjects  himself  to  all  the  ridicule  which  he  has 
himself  so  justly  bestowed  upon  the  hypothesis  of  animal 
spirits,  or  any  other  supposition,  which  explains  the  in- 
tercourse between  mind  and  matter,  by  imagining  some 
matter,  of  so  fine  a  nature  as  almost  to  graduate  into 
mind!  If,  on  the  other  hand,  by  ideas,  Mr.  Drum- 
mond really  means  nothing  but  sensations  and  perceptions 
(as  we  have  already  explained  that  word),  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  Dr.  Reid  has  never  called  their  existence 
in  question;  and  the  whole  debate  comes  back  to  the 
presumptions  for  the  existence  of  an  external  world; 
or  the  reasonableness  of  trusting  to  that  indestructible 
belief  which  certainly  accompanies  those  sensations,  as 
evidence  of  their  having  certain  external  causes.  We 
cannot  help  doubting,  whether  Mr.  Drummond  has 
clearly  stated  to  himself,  in  which  of  these  two  senses 
he  proposes  to  defend  the  doctiine  of  ideas.  The  doc- 
trine of  IMAGES  proceeding  from  actual  external  exist- 
ences, is  the  only  one  in  behalf  of  which  he  can  claim 
the  support  of  the  ancient  philosophers ;  and  it  is  to  it 
he  seems  to  allude,  in  several  of  the  remarks  which  he 
makes  on  the  illusions  of  sight.  On  the  other  suppo- 
sition, however,  he  has  no  occasion  to  dispute  with  Dr. 
Reid  about  the  existence  of  ideas ;  for  the  Doctor  assu- 
redly did  not  deny  that  we  had  sensations  and  percep- 
tions, notions,  recollections,  and  all  the  other  affections 
of  miad  to  which  the  word  idea  may  be  applied,  in  that 
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other  sense  of  it.  There  can  be  no  question  upon  that 
supposition,  but  about  the  origin  of  these  idc^as  —  which 
belongs  to  another  chapter. 

Mr.  Drummond  seems  to  lay  the  whole  stress  of  liis 
argument  upon  a  position  of  Hume's,  which  he  applies 
himself  to  vindicate  from  the  objections  which  Dr.  Keid 
has  urged  against  it.     "The  table  which  I  see,"   says 
Mr.  Hume,  "  diminishes  as  I  remove  from  it ;  but   the 
real  table  suffers  no  alteration:  —  it  could  be  nothing 
but  its  image,  therefore,  which  was  present  to  my  mind/' 
Now  this  statement,  we  tliink,  admits  pretty  explicitly, 
that  there  is  a  real  table,  the  image  of  which  is  presented 
to  the  mind :  but,  at  all  events,  we  conceive  that  the  phe- 
nomenon may  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  supposition 
of  its  real  existence.     Dr.  Reid's  error,  if  there  be  one, 
seems  to  consist  in  his  having  asserted  positively,  and 
without  any  qualification,  that  it  is  the  real  table  wliieh 
we  perceive,  when  our  eyes  are  turned  towards  it.     \^Tieu 
the  matter  however  is  considered  very  strictly,  it  will  be 
found  that  by  the  sense  of  seeing  we  can  perceive  no- 
thing but  lights  variously  arranged  and  diversified ;   and 
that,  when  we  look  towards  a  table,  we  do  not  actually 
see  the  table  itself,  but  only  the  rays  of  light  which  are 
reflected  from  it  to  the  eye.     Independently  of  the  co- 
operation of  our  other  senses,  it  seems  generally  to  be 
admitted,  that  we  should  perceive  nothing  by  seeing  but 
an  assemblage  of  colours,  divided  by  different  Unes ;   and 
our  only  visual  notion  of  the  table  (however  real  it  might 
be)  woidd,  therefore,  be  that  of  a  definite  portion  of  light, 
distinguished  by  its  colour  from  the  other  portions  that 
were  perceived  at  the  same  time.     It  seems  equally  im- 
possible to  dispute,  however,  that  we  should  receive  fi^om 
this  impression  the  beUef  and  conception  of  an  external 
existence,  and  that  we  should  have  the  very  same  exi^ 
dence  for  its  reality,  as  for  that  of  the  objects  of  our 
other  senses.     But  if  the  external  existence  of  light  be 
admitted,  a  very  slight  attention  to  its  laws  and  proper- 
ties, will  show  how  its  appearances  must  vary,  according 
to  our  distance  from  the  sohd  objects  which  emit  it. 
We  perceive  the  form  of  bodies  by  sight,  in  short,  very 
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nearly  as  a  blind  man  perceives  them,  by  tracing  their 
extremities  with  his  stick:  It  is  only  the  light  in  one 
case,  and  the  stick  in  the  other,  that  is  properly  felt  or 
perceived ;  but  the  real  form  of  the  object  is  indicated, 
in  both  cases,  by  the  state  and  disposition  of  the  me- 
dium which  connects  it  with  our  sensations.  It  is  by 
intimations  formerly  received  from  the  sense  of  Touch, 
no  doubt,  that  we  ultimately  discover  that  the  rays  of 
light  which  strike  our  eyes  with  the  impressions  of  form 
and  colour,  proceed  from  distant  objects,  which  are  solid 
and  extended  in  three  dimensions ;  and  it  is  only  by  re- 
collecting what  we  have  learned  from  this  sense,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  conceive  them  as  endued  with  these  quar 
lities.  By  the  eye  itself  we  do  not  perceive  these  qualities : 
nor,  in  strictness  of  speech,  do  we  perceive,  by  this 
sense,  any  qualities  whatever  of  the  reflecting  object ;  we 
perceive  merely  the  light  which  it  reflects ;  distinguished 
by  its  colour  from  the  other  light  that  falls  on  the  eye 
along  with  it,  and  assuming  a  new  form  and  extension, 
according  as  the  distance  or  position  of  the  body  is 
varied  in  regard  to  us.  These  variations  are  clearly 
explained  by  the  known  properties  of  light,  as  ascer- 
tained by  experiment;  and  evidently  afford  no  ground 
for  supposing  any  alteration  in  the  object  which  emits  it, 
or  for  throwing  any  doubts  upon  the  real  existence  of 
such  an  object.  Because  the  divergence  of  the  rays  of 
light  varies  with  the  distance  between  their  origin  and 
the  eye,  is  there  the  slightest  reason  for  pretending, 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  object  from  wliich  they  pro- 
ceed must  be  held  to  have  varied  also  % 
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An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  James  Beattie,  LL  D- 
late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic  in  the  Marischal 
College  and  University  of  Aberdeen :  including  many  of  his 
original  Letters,  By  Sir  W.  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo,  Baronet, 
one  of  the  Executors  of  Dr.  Beattie.  2  vols.  4 to.  pp.  840. 
Edinburgh  and  London :  1806.* 

Dr.  Beattie's  great  work,  and  that  which  was  undoubt- 
edly the  first  foundation  of  his  celebrity,  is  the  "  Essay 
on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth  ;*'  on  which 
such  unmeasured  praises  are  bestowed,  both  by  his  pre- 
sent biographer,  and  by  all  the  author's  male  and  female 
correspondents,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  believe 
that  they  are  speaking  of  the  performance  which  we 
have  just  been  wearying  ourselves  with  looking  over. 
That  the  author's  intentions  were  good,  and  his  comic- 
tions  sincere,  we  entertain  not  the  least  doubt ;  but  that 
the  merits  of  his  book  have  been  prodigiously  overrated, 
we  think,  is  equally  undeniable.  It  contains  absolutely 
nothing,  in  the  nature  of  argument,  that  had  not  been 
previously  stated  by  Dr.  Rcid  in  his  "  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind ; "  and,  in  our  opinion,  in  a  much  clearer 
and  more  unexceptionable  form.  As  to  the  merits  of 
that  philosophy,  we  have  already  taken  occasion,  in  more 
places  than  one,  to  submit  our  opinion  to  the  judgment 
of  our  readers;  and,  after  having  settled  our  accounts 
with  Mr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Reid,  we  really  do  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  enter  the  lists  again  with  Dr.  Beattie. 
Whatever  may  be  the  excellence  of  the  common-sense 
school  of  philosophy,  he  certainly  has  no  claim  to  the 
honours  of  a  founder.     He  invented  none  of  it ;  and  it 

*  The  greater  part  of  this  article  also  is  withheld  from  the  present 
reprint,  for  the  reasons  formerly  stated;  and  only  those  parts  gi^c" 
which  bear  upon  points  of  metaphysics. 
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is  very  doubtful  with  us,  whether  he  ever  rightly  under- 
stood the  principles  upon  which  it  depends.  It  is  un- 
questionable, at  least,  that  he  has  exposed  it  to  consider- 
able disadvantage,  and  embarrassed  its  more  enlightened 
supporters,  by  the  misplaced  confidence  with  which  he 
has  urged  some  propositions,  and  the  fallacious  and  fan- 
tastic illustrations  by  which  he  has  aimed  at  recommend- 
ing many  others. 

His  confidence  and  his  inaccuracy,  however,  might 
have  been  easily  forgiven.  Every  one  has  not  the 
capacity  of  wilting  philosophically :  But  every  one  may 
at  least  be  temperate  and  candid ;  and  Dr.  Beattie's  book 
is  still  more  remarkable  for  being  abusive  and  acrimo- 
nious, than  for  its  defects  in  argument  or  originality. 
There  are  no  subjects,  however,  in  the  wide  field  of 
human  speculation,  upon  which  such  vehemence  appears 
more  groundless  and  unaccountable,  than  the  greater 
part  of  those  which  have  served  Dr.  Beattie  for  topics 
of  declamation  or  invective. 

His  first  great  battle  is  about  the  real  existence  of 
external  objects.  The  sceptics  say,  that  perception  is 
merely  an  act  or  affection  of  the  mind,  and  consequently 
might  exist  without  any  external  cause.  It  is  a  sensation 
or  affection  of  the  mind,  to  be  sure,  which  consists  in 
the  apprehension  and  beUef  of  such  external  existences : 
But  being  in  itself  a  phenomenon  purely  mental,  it  is  a 
mere  supposition  or  conjecture  to  hold  that  there  are 
any  such  existences,  by  whose  operation  it  is  produced. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  bring  any  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  material  objects;  and  the  belief  which  is 
admitted  to  be  inseparable  from  the  act  of  perception, 
can  never  be  received  as  such  evidence.  The  whole 
question,  is  about  the  grounds  of  this  belief,  and  not 
about  its  existence;  and  the  phenomena  of  dreaming 
and  madness  prove  experimentally,  that  perception, 
as  characterised  by  belief,  may  exist  where  there  is  no 
external  object.  Dr.  Beattie  answers,  after  Dr.  Reid, 
that  the  mere  existence  of  this  instinctive  and  indestruc- 
tible belief  in  the  reality  of  external  objects,  is  a  complete 
and  sufficient  proof  of  their  reality ;  that  nature  meant 
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US  to  be  satisfied  with  it ;   and  that  we  cannot  call  it  in 
question,  Avithout  running  into  the  greatest  absurdity. 

Tliis  is  tlie  whole  dispute ;  and  a  pretty  correct  sum- 
mary of  the  argument  upon  both  sides  of  the  question. 
But  is  there  any  thing  here  that  could  justify  the  calling 
of  names,  or  the  violation  of  decorum  among  the  dis- 
putants ?     The  question  is,  of  all  other  questions  fhat  can 
be  suggested,  the  most  purely  and  entirely  speculative, 
and  obviously  disconnected  from  any  practical  or  moral 
consequences.     After  what  Berkeley  has  written  on  the 
subject,  it  must  be  a  gross  and  wilftd  fallacy  to  pretend 
that  the  conduct  of  men  can  be  in  the  smallest  degree 
affected  by  the  opinions  they  entertain  about  the  exist- 
ence or  nonexistence   of  matter.      The   system   which 
maintains  the  latter,  leaves  all  our  sensations  and  per- 
ceptions unimpaired  and  entire ;  and  as  it  is  by  these, 
and  by  these  only,  that  our  conduct  can  ever  be  guided, 
it  is  evident  that  it  can  never  be  altered  by  the  adoption 
of  that  system.     The  whole  dispute  is  about  the  cause 
or  origin  of  our  perceptions;  which  the  one  party  as- 
cribes to  the  action  of  external  bodies,  and  the  other  to 
the  inward  development  of  some  mental  energy.     It  is 
a  question  of  pure  curiosity ;  it  never  can  be  decided ; 
and  as  its  decision  is  perfectly  indifferent  and  immaterial 
to  any  practical  purpose,  so  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  discussion  should  be  conducted  without  viru- 
lence or  abuse. 

The  next  grand  dispute  is  about  the  evidence  of 
Memory.  The  sceptics  will  have  it,  that  we  are  sure  of 
nothing  but  our  present  sensations;  and  that,  though 
these  are  sometimes  characterised  by  an  impression  and 
belief  that  other  sensations  did  formerly  exist,  we  can 
have  no  evidence  of  the  justice  of  this  belief,  nor  any 
certainty  that  this  illusive  conception  of  former  sensa- 
tion, which  we  call  memory,  may  not  be  an  original 
affection  of  our  minds.  The  orthodox  philosophers,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintain,  that  the  instinctive  reliance 
we  have  on  memory  is  complete  and  satisfactory  proof 
of  its  accuracy ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  ask  for  the  grounds 
of  this  belief;    and  that  we  cannot  call  it  in  question 
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without  manifest  inconsistency.  Tlie  same  observations 
which  were  made  on  the  argument  for  the  existence  of 
matter,  apply  also  to  this  controversy.  It  is  purely 
speculative,  and  without  application  to  any  practical 
conclusion.  The  sceptics  do  not  deny  that  they  remem- 
ber like  other  people,  and,  consequently,  that  they  have 
an  indestructible  belief  in  past  events  or  existences.  All 
the  question  is  about  the  origin^  or  the  justice  of  this 
behef;  —  whether  it  arise  from  such  events  having 
actually  happened  before,  or  from  some  original  af- 
fection of  the  mind,  which  is  attended  with  that  im- 
pression. 

The  argument,  as  commonly  stated  by  the  sceptics, 
leads  only  to  a  negative  or  sceptical  conclusion.  It 
amounts  only  to  this,  that  the  present  sensation,  which 
we  call  memory,  affords  no  conclusive  evidence  of  past 
existence ;  and  that  for  any  thing  that  can  be  proved  to 
the  contrary,  nothing  of  what  we  remember  may  have 
existed.  We  think  this  undeniably  true;  and  so  we 
believe  did  Dr.  Beattie.  He  thought  it  also  very  use- 
less ;  and  there,  too,  we  agree  with  him :  But  he  thought 
it  very  wicked,  and  very  despicably  silly ;  and  there  we 
cannot  agree  with  him  at  all.  It  is  a  very  pretty  and 
ingenious  puzzle,  —  affords  a  very  useful  mortification 
to  human  reason,  —  and  leads  us  to  that  state  of  philo- 
sophical wonder  and  perplexity  in  which  we  feel  our 
own  helplessness,  and  in  which  w^e  ought  to  feel  the  im- 
propriety of  all  dogmatism  or  arrogance  in  reasoning 
upon  such  subjects.  This  is  the  only  use  and  the  only 
meaning  of  such  sceptical  speculations.  It  is  altogether 
unfair,  and  indeed  absurd,  to  suppose  that  their  authors 
could  ever  mean  positively  to  maintain  that  we  should 
try  to  get  the  better  of  any  reliance  on  our  memories,  or 
that  they  themselves  really  doubted  more  than  other 
people  as  to  the  past  reality  of  the  things  they  remem- 
bered. The  very  arguments  they  use,  indeed,  to  show 
that  the  evidence  of  memory  may  be  fallacious,  prove, 
completely,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  relied  as  implicitly 
as  their  antagonists  on  the  accuracy  of  that  faculty.  If 
they  were  not  sure  that  they  recollected  the  premises  of 
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their  own  reasonings,  it  is  evidently  impossible  that  they 
should  ever  have  come  to  any  conclusion.  If  they  did 
not  believe  that  they  had  seen  the  books  they  answered, 
it  is  impossible  they  should  have  set  about  answering 
them. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  all  men  have  a  practical 
and  irresistible  belief  both  in  the  existence  of  matter,  and 
in  the  accuracy  of  memory ;  and  that  no  sceptical  writer 
ever  meant  or  expected  to  destroy  this  practical  belief 
in  other  persons.     All  that  they  aimed  at  was  to  show 
their  own  ingenuity,  and  the  narrow  limits  of  the  human 
understanding ;  —  to  point  out  a  curious  distinction  bcs 
tween  the  e\idence  of  immediate  consciousness,  and  that 
of  perception  of  memory, —  and  to  show  that  there  was 
a  kind  of  logical  or  argumentative  possibility^  that  the 
objects  of  the  latter  faculties  might  have  no  existence. 
There  never  was  any  danger  of  their  persuading  men  to 
distrust  their  senses  or  their  memory ;  nor  can  they  be  ra- 
tionally suspected  of  such  an  intention.    On  the  contrary, 
they  necessarily  took  for  granted  the  instinctive  and  in- 
destructible belief  for  which  they  found  it  so  difficult  to 
account.     Their  whole  reasonings  consist  of  an  attempt 
to   explain   that   admitted  fact,    and   to   ascertain    the 
groimds  upon  which  that  belief  depends.     In  the  end, 
they   agree  with   their  adversaries   that   those   grounds 
cannot  be  ascertained :    and  the  only  difference  between 
them  is,  that  the  adversary  maintains  that  they  need  no 
explanation ;  while  the  sceptic  insists  that  the  want  of  it 
still  leaves  a  possibility  that  the  belief  may  be  fallacious ; 
and  at  any  rate  establishes  a  distinction,  in  degree,  be- 
tween the  primary  evidence  of  consciousness,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  distrust  without  a  contradiction,  and  the 
secondary  evidence   of  perception  and  memory,  which 
may  be  clearly  conceived  to  be  erroneous. 

To  this  extent,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
sceptics  are  right ;  and  though  the  value  of  the  discovery 
certainly  is  as  small  as  possible,  we  are  just  as  weU 
satisfied  that  its  consequences  are  perfectly  harmless. 
Their  reasonings  are  about  as  ingenuous  and  as  innocent 
as  some  of  those  which  have  been  employed  to  establish 
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certain  strange  paradoxes  as  to  the  nature  of  motion,  or 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter.  The  argument  is 
perfectly  logical  and  unanswerable ;  and  yet  no  man  in 
his  senses  can  practically  admit  the  conclusion.  Thus, 
it  may  be  strictly  demonstrated,  that  the  swiftest  moving 
body  can  never  overtake  the  dowest  which  is  before  it 
at  the  commencement  of  the  motion ;  or,  in  the  words  of 
the  original  problem,  that  the  swift-footed  Achilles  could 
never  overtake  a  snail  that  had  a  few  yards  the  start  of 
him.  The  reasoning  upon  which  this  valuable  proposi- 
tion is  founded,  does  not  admit,  we  believe,  of  any  direct 
confutation ;  and  yet  there  are  few,  we  suppose,  who,  upon 
the  faith  of  it,  would  take  a  bet  as  to  the  result  of  such 
a  race.  The  sceptical  reasonings  as  to  the  mind  led  to 
no  other  practical  conclusion ;  and  may  be  answered  or 
acquiesced  in  with  the  same  good  nature. 

Such,  however,  are  the  chief  topics  which  Dr.  Beattie 
has  discussed  in  this  Essay,  with  a  vehemence  of  temper, 
and  an  impotence  of  reasoning,  equally  surprising  and 
humihating  to  the  cause  of  philosophy.  The  subjects 
we  have  mentioned  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  work, 
and  are  indeed  almost  the  only  ones  to  which  its  title  at 
all  applies.  Yet  we  think  it  must  be  already  apparent, 
that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  doctrines  he 
opposes,  to  call  down  his  indignation,  or  to  justify  his 
abuse.  That  there  are  other  doctrines  in  some  of  the 
books  which  he  has  aimed  at  confuting,  which  would 
justify  the  most  zealous  opposition  of  every  friend  to 
religion,  we  readily  admit ;  but  these  have  no  necessary 
dependence  on  the  general  speculative  scepticism  to 
which  we  have  now  been  alluding,  and  will  be  best 
refuted  by  those  who  lay  all  that  general  reasoning 
entirely  out  of  consideration.  Mr.  Hume's  theory  of 
morals,  which,  when  rightly  understood,  we  conceive  to 
be  both  salutary  and  true,  certainly  has  no  connexion 
with  his  doctrine  of  ideas  and  impressions ;  and  the  great 
question  of  hberty  and  necessity,  which  Dr.  Beattie  has 
settled,  by  mistaking,  throughout,  the  power  of  doing 
what  we  will,  for  the  power  of  wilUng  without  motives, 
evidently  depends  upon  considerations  altogether  apart 
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from  the  nature  and  immutability  of  truth.  It  has 
always  appeared  to  us,  indeed,  that  too  much  import- 
ance has  been  attached  to  Theories  of  morals,  and  to 
speculations  on  the  sources  of  approbation.  Our  feel- 
ings of  approbation  and  disapprobation,  and  the  moral 
distinctions  which  are  raised  upon  them,  are  Facts  which 
no  theory  can  alter,  although  it  may  fail  to  explain. 
While  these  facts  remain,  they  must  regulate  the  con- 
duct, and  aflfect  the  happiness  of  mankind,  whether  they 
are  well  or  ill  accounted  for  by  the  theories  of  philoso- 
phers. It  is  the  same  nearly  with  regard  to  the  con- 
troversy about  cause  and  effect.  It  does  not  appear  to 
us,  however,  that  Mr.  Hume  ever  meant  to  deny  the 
existence  of  such  a  relation,  or  of  the  relative  idea  of 
power.  He  has  merely  given  a  new  theory  as  to  its 
genealogy  or  descent ;  and  detected  some  very  gross  in- 
accuracies in  the  opinions  and  reasonings  which  were 
formerly  prevalent  on  the  subject. 

If  Dr.  Beattie  had  been  able  to  refute  these  doctrines, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  would  have  done  it 
with  more  temper  and  moderation;  and  disdained  to 
court  popularity  by  so  much  Ailsome  cant  about  common 
sense,  virtue,  and  religion,  and  his  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence for  infidels,  sophists,  and  metaphysicians ;  by  such 
babyish  interjections,  as  "fy  on  it!  fy  on  it!"  —  such 
triumphant  exclamations,  as,  "  say,  ye  candid  and  intel- 
ligent ! "  —  or  such  terrific  addresses,  as,  "  ye  traitors  to 
human  kind !  ye  murderers  of  the  human  soul ! "  — 
"vain  hypocrites!  perfidious  profligates!"  and  a  variety 
of  other  embeUishments,  as  dignified  as  original  in  a 
philosophical  and  argumentative  treatise.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  Essay  acquired  its  popularity,  partly  from  the 
indifference  and  dislike  which  has  long  prevailed  in 
England,  as  to  the  metaphysical  inquiries  which  were  there 
made  the  subject  of  abuse ;  partly  from  the  perpetual  ap- 
peal  which  it  affects  to  make  from  philosophical  subtlety 
to  common  sense;  and  partly  from  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstances of  the  author.  It  was  a  great  matter  for  tlie 
orthodox  scholars  of  the  south,  who  knew  little  of  meta- 
physics themselves,  to  get  a  Scotch  professor  of  philoso- 
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phy  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  in  their  behalf.  The  contempt 
with  which  he  chose  to  speak  of  his  antagonists  was  the 
very  tone  which  they  wished  to  be  adopted ;  and,  some 
of  them,  imposed  on  by  the  confidence  of  his  manner, 
and  some  resolved  to  give  it  all  chances  of  imposing  on 
others,  they  joined  in  one  clamour  of  approbation,  and 
proclaimed  a  triumph  for  a  mere  rash  skirmisher,  while 
the  leader  of  the  battle  was  still  doubtful  of  the  victory. 
The  book,  thus  dandled  into  popularity  by  bishops  and 
good  ladies,  contained  many  pieces  of  nursery  eloquence, 
and  much  innocent  pleasantry :  it  was  not  fatiguing  to 
the  understanding ;  and  read  less  heavily,  on  the  whole, 
than  most  of  the  Sunday  library.  In  consequence  of 
all  these  recommendations,  it  ran  through  various  edi- 
tions, and  found  its  way  into  most  well-regulated  fami- 
lies ;  and,  though  made  up  of  such  stuflF,  as  we  really 
beUeve  no  grown  man  who  had  ever  thought  of  the  sub- 
ject could  possibly  go  through  without  nausea  and 
compassion,  still  retains  its  place  among  the  meritorious 
performances,  by  which  youthful  minds  are  to  be  puri- 
fied and  invigorated.  We  shall  hear  no  more  of  it, 
however,  among  those  who  have  left  college. 
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Philosophical  Essays,  By  Dugald  Stewart,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 
Edinburgh,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  (Stc.  4to.  pp.  690.  [Edin- 
burgh: J  810. 

The  studies  to  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  devoted  himself^ 
have  lately  fallen  out  of  favour  vnth  the  English  public ; 
and  the  nation  which  once  placed  the  name  of  Ix)cke 
immediately  under  those  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Newton, 
and  has  since  repaid  the  metaphysical  labours  of 
Berkeley  and  of  Hume  with  such  just  celebrity,  seems 
now  to  be  almost  without  zeal  or  curiosity  as  to  \hB  pro- 
gress of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind. 

The  causes  of  this  distaste  it  would  be  curious,  and 
probably  not  uninstructive,  to  investigate:  but  the  in- 
quiry would  be  laborious,  and  perhaps  not  very  satis&c- 
tory.  It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  say,  that  the  age  has  become 
frivolous  and  impatient  of  labour ;  and  has  abandoned 
this,  along  with  all  other  good  learning,  and  every  pur- 
suit that  requires  concentration  of  thought,  and  does 
not  lead  to  immediate  distinction.  This  is  satire,  and 
not  reasoning ;  and,  were  it  even  a  fair  statement  of  the 
fact,  such  a  revolution  in  the  intellectual  habits  and  cha- 
racter of  a  nation,  is  itself  a  phenomenon  to  be  accounted 
for,  —  and  not  to  be  accounted  for  upon  light  or  shallow 
considerations.  To  us,  the  phenomenon,  in  so  &r  as  we 
are  inclined  to  admit  its  existence,  has  always  appeared 
to  arise  from  the  great  multiplication  of  the  branches  of 
liberal  study,  and  from  the  more  extensive  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  body  of  the  people,  —  and  to  con- 
stitute, in  this  way,  a  signal  example  of  that  compen- 
sation^ by  which  the  good  and  evil  in  our  lot  is  con- 
stantly equalised,  or  reduced  at  least  to  no  very  variable 
standard. 
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The  progress  of  knowledge  has  given  birth,  of  late 
years,  to  so  many  arts  and  sciences,  that  a  man  of  liberal 
curiosity  finds  both  sufiicient  occupation  for  his  time, 
and  sufficient  exercise  to  his  understanding,  in  acquiring 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  such  as  are  most  inviting  and 
most  popular ;  and,  consequently,  has  much  less  leisure, 
and  less  inducement  than  formerly,  to  dedicate  himself 
to  those  abstract  studies  which  call  for  more  patient  and 
persevering  attention.  In  older  times,  a  m^  had  no- 
thing  for  it,  but  either  to  be  absolutely  ignorant  and 
idle,  or  to  take  seriously  to  theology  and  the  school 
logic.  When  things  grew  a  little  better,  the  classics 
and  mathematics  filled  up  the  measure  of  general  edu- 
cation aad  private  study;  and,  in  the  most  splendid 
periods  of  English  philosophy,  had  received  little  addition, 
but  jfrom  these  investigations  into  our  intellectual  and 
moral  nature.  Some  few  individuals  might  attend  to  other 
things;  but  a  knowledge  of  these  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  men  of  good  education ;  and  was  held  accom- 
plishment enough  to  entitle  them  to  the  rank  of  scholars 
and  philosophers.  Now-a-days,  however,  the  necessary 
qualification  is  prodigiously  raised,  —  at  least  in  deno- 
mination; and  a  man  can  scarcely  pass  current  in  the 
informed  circles  of  society,  vdthout  knowing  something 
of  political  economy,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology, 
and  etymology,  —  having  a  small  notion  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  with  some  sort  of  taste  for 
the  picturesque,  —  and  a  smattering  of  German  and 
Spanish  literature,  and  even  some  idea  of  Indian,  Sans- 
crit, and  Chinese  learning  and  history,  —  over  and  above 
some  little  knowledge  of  trade  and  agriculture ;  with  a 
reasonable  acquaintance  with  what  is  called  the  philo- 
sophy of  politics,  and  a  far  more  extensive  knowledge  of 
existing  parties,  factions,  and  eminent  individuals,  both 
hterary  and  political,  at  home  and  abroad,  than  ever 
were  required  in  any  earlier  period  of  society.  The  dis- 
sipation of  time  and  of  attention  occasioned  by  these 
multifarious  occupations,  is,  of  course,  very  unfavourable 
to  the  pursuit  of  any  abstract  or  continued  study ;  and 
even  if  a  man  could,  for  himself,  be  content  to  remain 
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ignorant  of  many  things,  in  order  to  obtain  a  profound 
knowledge  of  a  few,  it  would  be  difficult  for  him,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  to  resist  the  impulse  and  the 
seductions  that  assail  him  from  without.  Various  and 
superficial  knowledge  is  now  not  only  so  common,  that 
the  want  of  it  is  felt  as  a  disgrace ;  but  the  facilities  of 
acquiring  it  are  so  great,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
defend  ourselves  against  its  intrusion.  So  many  easy  and 
pleasant  elementary  books, —  such  tempting  summaries, 
abstracts,  and  tables, —  such  beautifrd  engravings,  and 
ingenious  charts,  and  coups-d'ceil  of  information, —  so 
many  museums,  exhibitions,  and  collections,  meet  ns  at 
every  comer, —  and  so  much  amusing  and  provoking 
talk  in  every  party,  that  a  taste  for  miscellaneous  and 
imperfect  information  is  formed,  almost  before  we  are 
aware;  and  our  time  and  curiosity  irrevocably  devoted 
to  a  sort  of  Encyclopedical  trifling. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  misfortune  is,  that  there  is  no 
popular  nor  royal  road  to  the  profoimder  and  more  ab- 
stract truths  of  philosophy;  and  that  these  are  apt,  ac- 
cordingly, to  fell  into  discredit  or  neglect,  at  a  period 
when  it  is  labour  enough  for  most  men  to  keep  them- 
selves up  to  the  level  of  that  great  tide  of  popular  infor- 
mation, which  has  been  rising,  with  such  omexampled 
rapidity,  for  the  last  forty  years. 

Such,  we  think,  are   the  most   general  and  uncon- 
trollable  causes  which  have  recently  depressed  all  the 
sciences  requiring  deep  thought  and  solitary  application, 
far  below  the  level  of  their  actual  importance ;  and  pro- 
duced the  singular  appearance  of  a  partial  falling  off  in 
intellectual  enterprise  and  vigour,  in  an  age  distinguished, 
perhaps,  above  all  others,  for  the  rapid  development  of 
the  human  faculties.  The  effect  we  had  formerly  occasion 
to  observe,  when  treating  of  the  singular  decay  of  Ma- 
thematical science  in  England ;  and  so  powerful  and  ex- 
tensive is  the  operation  of  the  catcse^  that,  even  in  the 
intellectual  city  which  we  inhabit,  we  have  known  id. 
stances  of  persons  of  good  capacity  who  had  never  found 
leisure  to  go  beyond  the  first  elements  of  mathematical 
learning ;  and  were  even  suspected  of  having  fallen  into 
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several  heresies  in  metaphysics,  merely  from  want  of  time 
to  get  regularly  at  the  truth ! 

If  the  philosophy  of  mind  has  really  suffered  more, 
from  this  universal  hurry,  than  all  her  sister  sciences  of 
the  same  serious  complexion,  we  should  be  incUned  to 
ascribe  this  misfortune,  partly  to  the  very  excellence 
of  what  has  been  already  achieved  by  her  votaries,  and 
partly  to  the  very  severe  treatment  which  their  prede- 
cessors have  received  at  their  hands.      Almost  all  the 
great  practical  maxims  of  this  mistress  of  human  life, 
such  as  the  use  of  the  principle  of  Association  in  educa^ 
tion,  and  the  generation  and  consequences  of  Habits  in 
all  periods  of  life,  have  been  lately  illustrated  in  the 
most  popular  and  satisfactory  manner ;  and  rendered  so 
clear  and  familiar,  as  rules  of  practical  utiUty,  that  few 
persons  think  it  necessary  to  examine  into  the  details  of 
that  fine  philosophy  by  which  they  may  have  been  first 
suggested,  or  brought  into  notice.      There   is   nothing 
that  strikes  one  as  very  important  to  be  known  upon 
these  subjects  which  may  not  now  be  established  in  a 
more  vulgar  and  empirical  manner, —  or  which  requires, 
in  order  to  be  understood,  that  the  whole  process  of  a 
scientific  investigation  should  be  gone  over.     By  most 
persons,  therefore,  the  labour  of  such  an  investigation 
will  be  declined ;    and  the  practical  benefits  appfied  — 
with  ungrateful  indifference  to  the  sources  firom  which 
they  were  derived.      Of  those,  again,  whom   curiosity 
might  still  tempt  to  look  a  little  closer  upon  this  great 
field  of  wonders,  no  small  part  are  dismayed  at  the  scene 
of  ruin  which  it  exhibits.     The  destruction  of  ancient 
errors,  has  hitherto  constituted  so  very  large  a  part  of 
the  task  of  modem  philosophers,  that  they  may  be  said 
to  have  been  employed  rather  in  throwing  down,  than 
in  building  up,  and  have  as  yet  established  very  little 
but  the  fallacy  of  all  former  philosophy.    Now,  they  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  admire  that  ancient  philosophy, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  much  delighted  with  its  demo- 
lition ;  and,  at  all  events,  are  naturally  discouraged  fi:om 
again  attaching   themselves   to   a  system,   which   they 
may  soon  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  subverted  in 
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its  turn.  In  their  minds,  therefore,  the  opening  of  such 
a  course  of  study  is  apt  only  to  breed  a  general  distrost 
of  philosophy,  and  to  rivet  a  conviction  of  its  extreme 
and  irremediable  uncertainty:  while  those  who  had 
previously  been  indifferent  to  the  systems  of  error,  are 
displeased  with  the  labour  of  a  needless  refutation ;  and 
disappointed  to  find,  that,  after  a  long  course  of  inquiry, 
they  are  brought  back  to  that  very  state  of  ignorance 
from  which  they  had  expected  it  would  reheve  dieni. 

If  any  thing  could  counteract  the  effect  of  these  and 
some  otiber  causes,  and  revive  in  England  that  taste  for 
abstract  speculation  for  which  it  was  once  so  distin- 
guished, we  should  have  expected  this  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  pubhcations  of  the  author  before  us. — 
The  great  celebrity  of  his  name,  and  the  uniform  clear- 
ness, simphcity,  and  good  sense  of  his  statements,  might 
indeed  have  failed  to  attract  those  whom  similar  merits 
could  no  longer  tempt  to  look  into  the  pages  of  Locke 
or  of  Berkeley.     But  the  singular  eloquence  with  which 
Mr.  Stewart  has  contrived  to  adorn  the  most  unpro- 
mising parts  of  his  subject,— the  rich  Kghts  which  his 
imagination  has  every  where  thrown  in,  with  such  ini- 
mitable judgment  and  effect, —  the  warm  glow  of  moral 
enthusiasm  which  he  has  spread  over  the  whole  of  his 
composition, —  and  the  tone  of  mildness,  dignity,  and 
animation  which  he  has  uniformly  sustained,  lq  contro- 
versy, as  well  as  in  instruction,  are  merits  which  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  united  in  any  other  phi- 
losophical writer ;  and  which  might  have  recommended 
to  general  notice,  topics  far  less  engaging  than  those  on 
which  they  were  employed.     His  former  work,  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  has  accordingly  been 
more  read  than  any  other  modem  book  on  such  subjects; 
and  the  volume  before  us,  we  think,  is  calculated  to  be 
still  more  popular.* 

But  it  is  in  the  second  part  of  the  Preliminary 
Dissertation  that  we  take  the  chief  interest  —  as  Mr. 

*  A  portion  of  the  original  article,  containing  a  general  view  of  the 
subject  of  these  Essays,  is  here  omitted,  for  the  reasons  stated  at  the 
head  of  this  division^ 
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Stewart  has  there  taken  occasion  to  make  a  formal  reply 
to  some  of  our  hasty  speculations,  and  has  done  us  the 
honour  of  embodying  several  of  our  transitory  pages  in 
this  enduring  volume.  If  we  were  at  liberty  to  yield  to 
the  common  weaknesses  of  authors,  we  shoidd  probably 
be  tempted  to  defend  ourselves  in  a  long  dissertation; 
but  we  know  too  well  what  is  due  to  our  readers  and  to 
the  public,  to  think  of  engaging  any  considerable  share 
of  their  attention  with  a  controversy  which  may  be  con- 
sidered in  some  measure  as  personal  to  ourselves ;  and 
therefore,  however  honourable  we  think  it,  to  be  thus 
singled  out  for  equal  combat  by  such  an  antagonist,  we 
shsdl  put  what  we  have  to  say  into  the  shortest  possible 
compass. 

The  observations  to  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  here  con- 
descended to  reply,  occur  in  an  early  number  of  our 
pubhcation,  and  were  intended  to  show,  that  as  mind 
was  not  the  proper  subject  of  Experiment^  but  of  ObseV" 
vation,  so  there  could  be  no  very  close  analogy  between 
the  rules  of  metaphysical  investigation,  and  the  most 
approved  methods  of  inquiry  as  to  those  physical  sub- 
stances which  are  subject  to  our  disposal  and  control ;  — 
that  as  all  the  facts  with  regard  to  mind  must  be  de- 
rived from  previous  and  universal  Consciousness,  it  was 
difficult  to  see  how  any  arrangement  of  them  could  add 
to  our  substantial  knowledge ;  and  that  there  was,  there- 
fore, no  reason  either  to  expect  Discoveries  in  this  branch 
of  science,  or  to  look  to  it  for  any  real  augmentation  of 
our  Power. 

With  regard  to  Perception  and  the  other  primary 
functions  of  mind,  it  was  observed,  that  this  doctrine 
seemed  to  hold  without  any  limitation;  and  as  to  the 
Associating  principle,  while  it  was  admitted  that  the 
case  was  somewhat  diflferent,  it  was  observed,  that  all 
men  were  in  reality  aware  of  its  existence,  and  acted 
upon  it  on  all  important  occasions,  though  they  might 
never  have  made  its  laws  a  subject  of  reflection,  nor  ever 
stated  its  general  phenomena  in  the  form  of  an  abstract 
proposition. 

To  all  this  Mr.  Stewait  proceeds  to  answer,  by  ob- 
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serving,  that  the  distmction  between  experiment    and 
observation  is  really  of  no  importance  whatever,  in  re- 
ference to  this  argument ;  because  the  &cts  disclofied  by 
experiment  are  merely  phenomena  that  are  observed: 
and  the  inferences  and  generalisations  that  axe  deduced 
from  the  observation  of  spontaneous  phenomena,  ore  just 
of  the  same  sort  veith  those  that  are  inferred  from  expe- 
riment, and  afford  equally  certain  grounds  of  conclusion, 
provided  they  be  sufficiently  numerous  and   consistent 
The  justice  of  the  last  proposition,  we  do  not  mean  to 
dispute ;  and  assuredly,  if  any  thing  inconsistent  with  it 
is  to  be  found  in  our  former  speculations,  it  must  have 
arisen  from  that  haste  and  inadvertence  which,  we  make 
no  doubt,  have  often  betrayed  us  into  still  greater  errors. 
But  it  is  very  fax  from  following  from  this,  that  there  is 
not  a  material  difference  between  experiment  and  ob- 
servation ;  or  that  the  philosophy  of  mind  is  not  necessa- 
rily restrained  within  very  narrow  limits,  in  consequence 
of  that  distinction.     Substances  which  are  in  our  power, 
are  the  objects  of  experiment;  those  which  are  not  in 
our  power,  of  observation  only.      With  regard  to  the 
former,  it  is  obvious,   that,  by   well-contrived   experi- 
ments, we  may  discover  many  things  that  could  never 
be  disclosed  by  any  length  of  observation.     With  regard 
to  the  latter,  an  attentive  observer  may,  indeed,  see  more 
in  them  than  strikes  the  eye  of  a  careless   spectator: 
But  he  can  see  nothing  that  may  not  be  seen  by  every 
body;    and,   in   cases  where  the  appearances  are  very- 
few,  or  very  interesting,  the  chance  is,  that  he  does  see 
nothing  more  —  and  that  all  that  is  left  to  philosophy  is, 
to  distinguish  them  into  classes,  and  to  fit  them  with 
appropriate  appellations.     Now,  Mind,  we  humbly  con- 
ceive,  considered  as  a  subject  of  investigation,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  observation  only ;  and  is  known  nearly  as  well  by 
all  men,  as  by  those  who  have  most  diligently  studied 
its  phenomena.     "  We  cannot  decompose  our  sensations," 
we  formerly  observed,  "in  a  crucible,  nor  divide  onr 
perceptions  with  a  prism."      The  metaphor  was  some- 
thing \iolent ;  but,  the  meaning  obviously  was,  that  we 
cannot   subject   those   faculties   to  any  analogous    pro- 
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cesses ;  nor  discover  more  of  their  nature  than  conscious- 
ness has  taught  all  the  beings  who  possess  them.  Is  it 
a  satisfactory  answer,  then,  for  Mr.  Stewart,  to  say,  that 
we  may  analyze  them  by  reflection  and  attention,  and 
other  instruments  better  suited  than  prisms  or  crucibles, 
to  the  intellectual  laboratory  which  furnishes  their  ma^ 
terialsl  Our  reply  is,  that  we  cannot  analyze  them  at 
all;  and  can  never  know  more  of  them  than  has  always 
been  known  to  all  to  whom  they  had  been  imparted ; 
and  that,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  truth  of  every 
thing  that  is  said  with  regard  to  the  mind,  can  be  deter- 
mined by  an  appeal  to  consciousness  alone,  and  would 
not  be  even  intelligible,  if  it  informed  men  of  any  thing 
that  they  did  not  previously  feel  to  be  true. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  experiments  to  which  Mr. 
Stewart  alludes,  as  having  helped  to  explain  the  means 
by  which  the  eye  judges  of  distances  and  magnitudes, 
these,  we  must  observe,  are,  according  to  our  conception, 
very  clearly  experiments,  not  upon  mind,  but  upon 
matter :  and  are  only  entitled  to  that  name  at  all,  in  so 
far ,  as  they  are  carried  on  by  means  of  the  power  we 
possess  of  disposing  certain  pieces  of  matter  in  certain 
masses  and  intervals.  Strictly  considered,  they  are  opti- 
cal experiments  on  the  effects  produced  by  distance  on 
the  light  reflected  fix)m  known  bodies ;  and  are  nearly 
akin  to  experiments  on  the  effects  produced  on  such  re- 
flected rays  by  the  interposition  of  media-  of  different 
refracting  powers,  whether  in  the  shape  of  prisms,  or  in 
any  other  shape.  At  all  events,  they  certainly  are  not 
investigations  carried  on  solely  by  attending  to  the  sub- 
jects of  our  Consciousness ;  which  is  Mr.  Stewart's  own 
definition  of  the  business  of  the  philosophy  of  mind. 

In  answer  to  our  remark,  that  "  no  metaphysician 
expects,  by  analysis,  to  discover  a  new  power,  or  to  excite 
a  new  sensation  in  the  mind,  as  the  chemist  discovers  a 
new  earth  or  a  new  metal,"  Mr.  Stewart  is  pleased  to 
observe  — 

**  That  it  is  no  more  applicable  to  the  anatomy  of  the  mind,  than  to 
the  anatomy  of  the  body.  After  all  the  researches  of  physiologists  on 
this  last  subject,  both  iu  the  way  of  observation  and  of  experiment,  no 
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discovery  has  yet  been  made  of  a  new  organ,  either  of  power  or  of 
pleasure,  or  even  of  the  means  of  adding  a  cubit  to  the  haman 
stature;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  these  researches  are 
useless.  By  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  his  own  internal  structure, 
they  increase  the  potper  of  man^  in  that  way  in  which  alone  ther 
profess  to  increase  it.  They  furnish  him  with  resources  for  remedying 
many  of  the  accidents  to  which  his  health  and  his  life  are  liable/  for 
recovering,  in  some  cases,  those  active  powers  which  disease  has 
destroyed  or  impaired ;  and,  in  others,  by  giving  sight  to  the  Wind, 
and  hearing  to  the  deaf,  for  awakening  powers  of  perception  which 
were  dormant  before.  Nor  must  we  overlook  what  they  have  con- 
tributed, in  conjunction  with  the  arts  of  the  optician  and  of  the 
mechamst,  to  extend  the  sphere  of  those  senses,  and  to  prolong  their 
duration."  —  Prelim,  Disa.^  p.  xlvi.,  jdvii. 

Now,  ingenious  and  elegant  as  this  parallel  must  be 
admitted  to  be,  we  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  utterly 
fiEdlacious — for  this  simple  reason  —  that  the  business  of 
anatomy  is  to  lay  open,  with  the  knife,  the  secrets  of 
that  internal  structure,  which  could  never  otherwise  be 
apparent  to  the  keenest  eye ;  while  the  metaphysical  in- 
quirer can  disclose  nothing  of  which  all  his  pupils  are 
not  previously   aware.      There   is  no  opaque  skin,  in 
short,  on  the  mind,  to  conceal  its  interior  mechanism; 
nor  does  the  metaphysican,  when  he  appeals  to  the  con- 
sciousness  of  all  thinking  beings  for  the  truth  of  his 
classifications,  perform  any  thing  at  all  analogous  to  the 
dissector,   when  he   removes   those  outer  integuments, 
and  reveals  the  wonders  of  the  inward  organisation  of 
our  frame.     His  statements  do  not  receive  their  proof 
from  the  previous,  though  perhaps  undigested  knowledge 
of  his  hearers,  but  from  the  actual  revelation  which  he 
makes  to  their  senses ;  and  his  services  would  evidently 
be  more  akin  to  those  of  the  metaphysican,  if,  instead 
of  actually  disclosing  what  was  not  previously  knowTi, 
or  suspected  to  exist,  he  had  only  drawn  the  attention 
of  an  incurious  generation  to  the  fact  that  they  had  each 
ten  fingers  and  ten  toes,  or  that  most  of  them  had  thirty, 
two  teeth,  distinguishable  into  masticators  and  incisors. 

When,  from  these,  and  some  other  considerations,  we 
had  ventured  to  infer,  that  the  knowledge  derived  from 
mere  observation  could  scarcely  make  any  addition  to 
our  power,  Mr.  Stewart  refers  triumphantly  to  the  in- 
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stance  of  astronomy ;  and,  taldng  it  almost  for  granted, 
that  all  the  discoveries  in  that  science  have  been  made 
by  observation  alone,  directs  the  attention  of  his  readers 
to  the  innumerable  applications  which  may  be  made  of 
it,  to  purposes  of  unquestioned  utility. 

"  In  compensation,"  he  observes,  **  for  the  inability  of  the  astronomer 
to  control  those  movements  of  which  he  studies  the  laws,  he  may 
boast,  as  I  already  hinted,  of  the  immense  accession  of  a  more  useful 
power  which  his  discoveries  have  added  to  the  human  race,  on  the 
surface  of  their  own  planet.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all 
the  practical  uses  to  which  lus  labours  are  subservient.  It  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  repeat  an  old,  but  very  striking  reflection,  that  the  only 
accurate  knowledge  which  Man  yet  possesses  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  has  been  derived  from  the  previous  knowledge  he  had  acquired 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  stars.  Is  it  possible  to  produce  a  more 
apposite,  or  a  more  undeniable  proof  of  the  universality  of  Bacon's 
maxim,  that  *  knowledge  is  power,'  than  a  fact  which  demonstrates 
the  essential  aid  which  man  has  derived,  in  asserting  his  dominion 
over  this  lower  world,  from  a  branch  of  science  which  seems,  at  first 
view,  fitted  only  to  gratify  a  speculative  curiosity;  and  which,  in  its 
infancy,  served  to  amuse  the  leisure  of  the  Chaldean  shepherd?"  — 
Prelim.  Diss.,  p.  xxxviii.,  xxxix. 

To  this  we  have  to  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that 
astronomical  science  has  not  been  perfected  by  observar 
tion  alone ;  but  that  all  the  elements  which  have  imparted 
to  it  the  certainty,  the  simplicity,  and  the  sublimity  which 
it  actually  possesses,  have  been  derived  from  experiments 
made  upon  substances  in  the  power  of  their  contrivers ; 
—  from  experiments  performed  with  small  pieces  of 
matter,  on  the  laws  of  projectile  motion  —  the  velocities 
of  falling  bodies — and  on  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
forces.  The  knowledge  of  those  laws,  like  all  other  va^ 
luable  knowledge,  was  obtained  by  experiment  only; 
and  their  application  to  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  one  of  those  splendid  generalisations,  which 
derive  their  chief  merit  from  those  inherent  imperfec- 
tions of  observation  by  which  they  were  rendered  ne- 
cessary. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  we  must  observe,  that,  even 
holding  astronomy  to  be  a  science  of  mere  observation, 
the  power  which  Mr.  Stewart  says  we  have  obtained  by 
means  of  it,  is  confessedly  a  power,  not  over  the  sub- 
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stances  vnth  which  that  science  is  conversant ;  but  over 
ot/ier  substances  which  stand  in  some  relation  to  them ; 
and   to  which,  accordingly,  that   science  is  capable  of 
being  appHed.     It  is  over  the  earth  and  the  ocean  that 
we  have  extended  our  dominion  by  means  of  our  know- 
ledge  of  the  stars.     Now,  applying  this  case  to  that  of 
the  philosophy  of  Mind,  and  assuming,  as  we  seem  here 
entitled  to  assume,  that  it  has  invested  us  with  no  new 
power  over  mind  itself, — what,  we  would  ask,  are  the 
other  objects  over  which  our  power  is  increased  by  means 
of  our  knowledge  of  mind  ?     Is  there  any  other  substance 
to  which  that  knowledge  can  possibly  be  applied?     Is 
there  any  thing  else  that  we  either  know  better,  or  can 
dispose  of  more  eflfectually  in  consequence  of  our  obser- 
vations on  our  own  intellectual  constitution?     It  is  evi- 
dent, we  humbly  conceive,  that  these  questions  must  be 
answered  in  the  negative.     The  most  precise  knowledge 
which  the  metaphysician  can  acquire  by  reflecting  on  the 
subjects  of  his  consciousness,  can  give  him  no  new  power 
over  the  mind  in  which  he  discovers  those  subjects ;  and 
it  is  almost  a   self-evident   proposition,  that  the  most 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  subiects  of  consciousness  can 
give  him  no  powS  over  any  tdg  but  mind. 

There  is  one  other  little  point  connected  with  this 
argument,  which  we  wish  to  settle  with  Mr.  Stewart. 
In  speaking  of  the  useftd  applications  that  may  be  ulti- 
mately made  of  the  knowledge  derived  from  observation, 
we  had  said,  that  for  the  power  or  the  benefit  so  ob- 
tained, mankind  were  indebted  —  not  to  the  observer, 
but  to  him  who  suggested  the  application.  Mr.  Stewart 
admits  the  truth  of  this — but  adds,  that  the  case  is 
exactly  the  same  with  the  knowledge  derived  from  ex- 
periment;—  and  that  the  mere  empiric  is  on  a  footing 
with  the  mere  observer.  Now,  we  do  not  think  the 
cases  exactly  the  same; — and  it  is  in  their  diflference 
that  we  conceive  the  great  disadvantage  of  observation 
to  consist.  Whoever  makes  an  experiment,  must  have 
the  power  at  least  to  repeat  that  experiment, —  and,  in 
almost  every  case,  to  repeat  it  with  some  variation  of 
circumstances.     Here,  therefore,  is  one  power  necessarily 
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ascertained  and  established,  and  an  invitation  held  out 
to  increase  that  power,  by  tracing  it  through  all  the  stages 
and  degrees  of  its  existence:  while  he  who  merely  ob- 
serves a  phenomenon  over  which  he  has  no  control,  nei- 
ther exercises  any  power,  nor  holds  out  the  prospect  of 
acquiring  any  power,  either  over  the  subject  of  liis  obser- 
vation, or  over  any  other  substance.  He  who  first  ascer- 
tained, by  experiment,  the  expansive  force  of  steam,  and 
its  destruction  by  cold  —  or  the  identity  of  lightning  and 
electricity,  and  the  consequent  use  of  the  conducting  rod, 
plainly  bestowed,  in  that  instant,  a  great  power  upon 
mankind,  of  which  it  was  next  to  impossible  that  some 
important  application  should  not  be  speedily  made.  But 
he  who  first  observed  the  periodical  immersions  and 
emersions  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  certainly  neither 
acquired  nor  bestowed  any  power  in  the  first  instance ; 
and  seems  to  have  been  but  a  remote  and. casual  aux- 
iliary to  him  whose  genius  afterwards  found  the  means 
of  employing  those  phenomena  to  guide  him  through 
the  trackless  waters  of  the  ocean.  —  Experiment,  there- 
fore, necessarily  implies  power ;  and,  by  suggesting  ana^ 
logons  experiments,  leads  naturally  to  the  interminable 
expansion  of  enquiry  and  of  knowledge: — but  observa- 
tion, for  the  most  part,  centres  in  itself,  and  tends 
rather  to  gratify  and  allay  our  curiosity,  than  to  rouse  or 
inflame  it. 

After  having  thus  attempted  to  prove  that  experiment 
has  no  prerogative  above  mere  observation,  Mr.  Stewart 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  recur  again  to  the  assertion, 
that  the  philosophy  of  mind  does  admit  of  experiments ; 
and,  after  remarking,  rather  rashly,  that  "the  whole  of 
a  philosopher's  life,  if  he  spends  it  to  any  purpose,  is  one 
continued  series  of  experiments  on  his  own  faculties  and 
powers,"  he  goes  on  to  state 


" hardly  any  experiment  can    be    imagined,    -which  has  not 

already  been  tried  by  the  hand  of  Nature ;  displaying,  in  the  infinite 
varieties  of  human  genius  and  pursuits,  the  astonishingly  diversified 
effects,  resulting  from  the  possible  combinations,  of  those  elementary 
faculties  and  principles,  of  which  every  man  is  conscious  in  himself. 
Savage  society,  and  all  the  different  modes  of  civilization; — the 
different  caliings  and  professions  of  individuals,  whether  liberal  or' 
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mechanical;  the  prejudiced  clown; — the  fSsu^titioiis  man  of  fashion; 
»~  the  varying  phases  of  character  from  infancy  to  old  age ;  —  the 
prodigies  effected  hy  human  art  in  all  the  objects  around  us  ;  —  law<. 
—  government,  —  commerce, —  religion  :  —  but  above  all,  the  reconls 
of  thought,  preserved  in  those  volumes  which  fill  our  libraries  ;  vrhat 
are  they  but  experiments,  by  which  Nature  illustrates,  for  oar  instme- 
tion,  on  her  own  grand  scale,  the  varied  range  of  man's  intellectual 
faculties,  and  the  omnipotence  of  education  in  fashioning  his  mind?" 
^—Prel,  Diss,,  p.  xlv.,  xlvi. 

If  experiment  be  rightly  defined  the  intentional  ar- 
rangement of  substances  in  our  power,  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  the  result,  then  these  are  not  experiments ; 
and  neither  imply,  nor  tend  to  bestow,  that  power  which 
enters  into  the  conception  of  all  experiment.     But  the 
argument,  in  our  apprehension,  is  chargeable  with  a  still 
more  radical  fallacy.     The  philosophy  of  mind  is  dis- 
tinctly defined,  by  Mr.  Stewart  himself,  to  be  that  which 
is  employed  "  on  phenomena  of  which  we  are  conscious ; " 
its  peculiar  object  and  aim  is  stated  to  be,  "to  ascer- 
tain the  laws  of  our  constitution,  in  so  far  as  they  can 
be  ascertained,  by  attention  to  the  subjects  of  our  con- 
sciousness; "  and,  in  a  great  variety  of  passages,  it  is 
explained,  that  the  powers  by  which  all  this  is  to  be 
effected,  are,  reflection  upon  our  own  mental  operations, 
and  the  faculty  of  calm  and  patient  attention  to  the  sen- 
sations of  which  we  are  conscious.     But,  if  this  he  the 
proper  province  and  object  of  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
what  benefit  is  the  student  to  receive  from  observing 
the  various  effects  of  manners  and  situation,  in  impart- 
ing a  peculiar  colour  or  bias  to  the  character  of  the 
savage  and  the  citizen,  "  the  prejudiced  clown,  and  fac- 
titious man  of  fashion  1"     The  observation  of  such  va- 
rieties is,  no  doubt,  a  very  curious  and  a  very  interesting 
occupation; — but  we  humbly  conceive  it  to  form  no 
part,  or,  at  least,  a  very  small  and  inconsiderable  part, 
of  the  occupation  of  a  student  of  philosophy.     It  is  an 
occupation  which  can  only  be  effectually  pursued,  in  the 
world,  by  travelling,  and  intercourse 'with  society;  and, 
at  all  events,  by  vigilant  observation  of  what  is  shown 
to  us,  by  our  senses,  of  the  proceedings  of  our  fellow- 
men.     The  philosophy  of  mind,  however,  is  to  be  culti- 
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vated  in  solitude  and  silence  —  by  calm  reflection  on  ovr 
own  mental  experiences,  and  patient  attention  to  tlie 
subjects  of  our  consciousness.  But  can  we  ever  be  con- 
scious of  those  varieties  of  temper  and  character  that 
distinguish  the  diflferent  conditions  of  human  life?  — 
or,  even  independent  of  Mr.  Stewart's  definition  —  is  it 
reconcilable  to  common  usage  or  general  tmderstanding, 
to  call  our  attention  to  such  particulars  the  study  of 
the  philosophy  of  mind?  —  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
universally  understood  to  be  the  peculiar  and  limited 
province  of  that  philosophy,  to  explain  the  nature  and 
distinctions  of  those  primary  functions  of  the  mind, 
which  are  possessed  in  common  by  men  of  all  vocar 
tions  and  all  conditions?  —  to  treat,  in  short,  of  per- 
ception, and  attention,  and  memory,  and  imagination, 
and  volition,  and  judgment,  and  all  the  other  powers 
or  faculties  into  which  our  intellectual  nature  may  be 
distinguished  ?  —  Is  is  not  with  these^  that  Hobbes,  and 
Locke,  ^nd  Berkeley,  and  lleid,  and-  all  the  other 
philosophers  who  have  reasoned  or  philosophised  about 
mind,  have  been  occupied?  —  or,  what  share  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  own  invaluable  publications  is  devoted  to 
those  slighter  shades  of  individual  character,  to  which 
alone  his  supposed  experiments  have  any  reference? 
The  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  we  conceive,  is  con- 
versant only  with  what  is  common  to  all  human  beings 
—  and  with  those  faculties  of  which  every  individual 
of  the  species  is  equally  conscious:  and  though  it  may 
occasionally  borrow  illustrations,  or  even  derive  some 
reflected  light  from  the  contemplation  of  those  slighter 
varieties  that  distinguish  one  individual  from  another, 
this  evidently  forms  no  part  of  the  study  of  the  subjects 
of  our  consciousness,  and  can  never  be  permitted  to 
rank  as  a  legitimate  part  of  that  philosophy. 

This  exhausts  almost  all  that  we  have  to  say  in  defence 
of  our  supposed  heresies  as  to  the  importance  and  prac- 
tical value  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  considered  with 
reference  to  the  primary  and  more  elementaiy  faculties 
of  man.  With  regard  to  the  Associating  principle,  we 
have  still  a  word  or  two  to  add.     In  our  original  obser- 
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rations  we  admitted,  that  this  principle  seemed  to  stand 
in  a  situation  somewhat  different  from  the  simpler  phe- 
nomena of  the  mind  —  and  that  the  elucidations  ivhich 
Philosophy  had  fiimished  with  regard  to  its  operations, 
were  not  so  easily  recognised  as  pre\iously  impressed 
on  our  consciousness,  as  most  of  her  other  revelations. 
We  allowed,  therefore,  that  some  utility  might  be  de- 
rived from  the  clear  exposition  of  this  more  complicated 
part  of  our  mental  organization,  in  respect  both  to  the  cer- 
tainty and  the  extent  of  its  application ;  at  the  same  time 
that  we  felt  ourselves  constrained  to  add,  that,  even  as 
to  this  hahit  of  the  mind.  Philosophy  could  lay  no  claim 
to  the  honours  of  a  discovery ;  since  the  principle  was 
undoubtedly  famiUar  to  the  feelings  of  all  men,  and  was 
acted  upon,  with  unvarying  sagacity,  in  almost  every 
case  where  it  could  be  employed  with  advantage ;  though 
by  persons  who  had  never  thought  of  embodying  it  in  a 
maxim,  or  attending  to  it  as  a  law  of  general  applicatioiL 
The  whole  scheme  of  education,  it  was  observed,  has 
been  founded  on  this  principle,   in   every  age  of  the 
world.     "  The  groom,"  it  was  added,  "  who  never  heard 
of  ideas  or  associations,  feeds  the  young  war-horse  to  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet;  and  the  unphilosophical  artists 
who  tame  elephants,  or  train  dancing  dogs,  proceed  on 
the  same  obvious  and  familiar  principle." 

As  this  part  of  our  speculations  has  incurred  more  of 
Mr.  Stewart's  disapprobation  than  any  thing  which  we 
have  hitherto  attempted  to  defend,  we  think  ourselves 
called  upon  to  state  the  substance  of  his  objections,  in 
his  own  eloquent  and  impressive  words.  After  quoting 
the  sentence  we  have  already  transcribed,  he  proceeds : — 

**  Tills  argument,  I  suspect,  leads  a  little  too  far  for  the  purpose  of 
its  author;  inasmuch  as  it  concludes  still  more  forcibly  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  familiarity  of  tlie  subject)  against  Physics,  strictly 
so  called,  than  agauist  the  Science  of  Mind.  The  savage,  who  never 
heard  of  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity,  yet  knows  how  to  add  to 
the  momentum  of  his  missile  weapons,  by  gaining  an  eminence ; 
though  a  stranger  to  Newton  s  third  law  of  motion,  he  applies  it  to 
its  practical  use,  when  he  sets  his  canoe  afloat,  by  pushing  with  a  pole 
against  the  shore:  in  the  use  of  his  sling,  lie  illustitites,  with  equal 
success,  the  doctrine  of  centrifugal  forces,  as  he  exemplifies  (without 
any  knowledge  of  the  experiments  of  liobins)  the  principle  of  the 
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riflo-barrel,  in  feathering  his  arrow.  The  same  groom  who,  **  in  feed- 
ing his  young  war-horse  to  the  sound  of  the  drum,"  has  nothing  to 
learn  from  Locke  or  from  Hume  concerning  the  laws  of  association, 
might  boast,  vfith  far  greater  reason,  Uiat,  without  having  looked 
into  Borelli,  he  can  train  that  animal  to  his  various  paces;  and  that, 
when  he  exercises  him  with  the  longe,  he  exhibits  an  experimental 
illustration  of  the  centrifugal  force,  and  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
which  was  known  in  the  riding-school  long  before  their  theories  were 
unfolded  in  the  Principia  of  Newton.  Even  the  operations  of  the 
animal  which  is  the  subject  of  his  discipline,  seem  to  involve  an 
acquaintance  with  the  same  physical  laws,  when  we  attend  to  the 
mathematical  accuracy  with  which  he  adapts  the  obliquity  of  his  body 
to  the  rate  of  his  circular  speed.  In  both  cases  (in  that  of  the  man 
as  well  as  of  the  brute)  this  practical  knowledge  is  obtruded  on  the 
organs  of  external  sense  by  the  hand  of  Nature  herself;  But  it  is  not 
on  that  account  the  less  useful  to  evolve  the  general  theorems  which 
are  thus  embodied  with  their  particular  applications;  and  to  combine 
them  in  a  systematical  and  scientific  form,  for  our  own  instruction  and 
that  of  others.  Does  it  detract  from  the  value  of  the  theory  of 
pneumatics  to  remark,  that  the  same  effects  of  a  vacuum,  and  of  the 
elasticity  and  pressure  of  the  air,  which  afford  an  explanation  of  its 
most  curious  phenom^a,  are  recognized  in  an  instinctive  process 
coeval  with  the  first  breath  which  we  draw;  and  exemplified  in  the 
mouth  of  every  babe  and  suckling  ?  "  —  Prel.  Diss,  p.  Ix.  Ixi. 

Now,  without  recurring  to  what  we  have  already 
said  as  to  the  total  absence  of  power  in  all  cases  of  mere 
observation,  we  shall  merely  request  our  readers  to  con- 
sider, what  is  the  circumstance  that  bestows  a  value,  an 
importance,  or  an  utility,  upon  the  discovery  and  state- 
ment of  those  general  laws,  which  are  admitted,  in  the 
passage  now  quoted,  to  have  been  previously  exempli- 
fied in  practice.  Is  it  any  thing  else,  than  their  capa^ 
city  of  a  more  extensive  application? — the  possibility  or 
facility  of  employing  them  to  accomplish  many  tilings  to 
which  they  had  not  been  previously  thought  applicable  ? 
If  Newton's  third  law  of  motion  could  never  have  been 
employed  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  set  afloat  the 
canoe  of  the  savage  —  or  if  the  discovery  of  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  had  led  to  nothing  more  than  an  ex- 
planation of  the  operation  of  sucking  —  would  there 
have  been  any  thing  gained  by  stating  that  law,  or 
that  discovery,  in  general  and  abstract  terms  ?  Would 
there  have  been  any  utility,  any  dignity  or  real  advance- 
ment  of  knowledge,  in  the  mere  technical  arrangement 

u  u  2 
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of  these  limited  and  familiar  phenomena  under  a  new 
clssifieation  ? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  these  interrogatories. 
But  we  humbly  conceive,  that  all  the  laws  of  mental 
operation  which  philosophy  may  collect  and  digest,  are 
exactly  in  this  last  predicament.  They  have  no  applica- 
tion to  any  other  phenomena  than  the  particular  ones  by 
which  they  are  suggested  —  and  which  they  were  faxni- 
liarily  employed  to  produce.  They  are  not  capable  of 
being  extended  to  any  other  cases  ;  and  all  that  is  gained 
by  their  digestion  into  a  system,  is  a  more  precise  and 
methodical  enumeration  of  truths  that  were  always 
notorious. 

From  the  experience  and  consciousness  of  all  men,  in 
all  ages,  we  learn  that,  when  two  or  more  objects  are 
frequently  presented  together,  the  mind  passes  spon- 
taneously from  one  to  the  other,  and  invests  both  with 
something  of  the  colouring  which  belongs  to  the  mobt 
important.  This  is  the  law  of  association;  which  is 
known  to  every  savage,  and  to  every  clown,  in  a  thou- 
sand famiUar  instances :  and,  with  regard  to  its  capacity 
of  useful  appUcation,  it  seems  to  be  admitted,  that  it  has 
been  known  and  acted  upon  by  parents,  pedagogues, 
priests,  and  legislators,  in  all  ages  of  the  w^orld :  and  has 
even  been  employed,  as  an  obvious  and  easy  instrument, 
by  such  humble  judges  of  intellectual  resources,  as  com- 
mon horse-jockies  and  bear-dancers. 

If  this  principle,  then,  was  always  known,  and  r^^ar- 
ly  employed  wherever  any  advantage  could  be  expected 
from  its  employment,  what  reason  have  we  to  imagine, 
that  any  substantial  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  its 
scientific  investigation,  or  any  important  uses  hereafter 
discovered  for  it,  in  consequence  merely  of  investing  it 
with  a  precise  name,  and  stating,  under  one  general 
theorem,  the  common  law  of  its  operation  %  If  such 
persons  as  grooms  and  masters  of  menageries  have  been 
guided,  by  their  low  intellects  and  sordid  motives,  to  its 
skilful  appUcation  as  a  means  of  duecting  even  the 
lower  animals,  is  it  to  be  bcUevcd,  that  there  can  be 
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many  occasions  for  its  employment  in  the  government  of 
the  human  mind,  of  which  men  have  never  yet  had  the 
sense  to  hethink  themselves?  Or,  can  it  be  seriously 
maintained,  that  it  is  capable  of  applications  as  much 
more  extensive  and  important  than  those  which  have 
been  vulgarly  made  in  past  ages,  as  are  the  uses  of 
Newton's  third  law  of  motion,  compared  with  the  ope- 
ration of  the  savage  in  pushing  his  canoe  from  the  shore  ? 
If  Mr.  Stewart  really  entertained  any  such  opinion 
as  this,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  have  indicated, 
in  a  general  way,  the  departments  in  which  he  conceived 
that  these  great  discoveries  were  to  be  made;  and  to 
have  pointed  out  some,  at  least,  of  the  new  appUcations, 
on  the  assumption  of  which  alone  he  could  justify  so 
ambitious  a  parallel.*  Instead  of  this,  however,  we  do 
not  find  that  he  has  contemplated  any  other  spheres 
for  the  application  of  this  principle,  than  those  which 
have  been  so  long  conceded  to  it  —  the  formation  of 
taste,  and  the  conduct  of  education:  and,  with  regard 
to  the  last  and  most  important  of  these,  he  has  himself 
recorded  an  admission,  which  to  us,  we  will  confess, 
appears  a  fiill  justification  of  all  that  we  have  now  been 
advancing,  and  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  positions  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  combat.  "In  so  far,"  Mr. 
Stewart  observes,  "  as  education  is  effectual  and  salutary, 
it  is  founded  on  those  principles  of  our  nature  which 
have  forced  themselves  upon  general  observation^  in 
consequence  of  the  experience  of  ages."  That  the 
principle  of  association  is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number 
of  these,  Mr.  Stewart  certainly  wiU  not  deny ;  and  our 
proposition  is,  that  all  the  principles  of  our  nature 
which  are  capable  of  any  usefiil  application,  have  thus 
"forced  themselves  on  general  observation"  many  cen- 
turies ago,   and   can   now  receive  little   more  than  a 

*  Upwards  of  tJiirty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  this  was  written ; 
during  which  a  taste  for  metaphysical  inquiry  has  revived  in  France,  and 
been  greatly  encouraged  in  Germany.  Yet  I  am  not  aware  to  what 
useful  applications  of  the  science  its  votaries  can  yet  jwint;  or  what 
practical  impix)vement  or  increase  of  human  power  they  can  trace  to  its 
cultivation. 
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technical  nomenclature  and  description  from   the   best 
eflForts  of  philosophy. 

The  sentiments  to  which  we  have  ventured  to  give 
expression  in  these  and  our  former  hasty  observations, 
were  suggested  to  us,  we  will  confess,  in  a  great  degree, 
by  the  striking   contrast  between   the  wonders  which 
have  been  wrought  by  the  cultivation  of  modern   Phy- 
sics, and  the  absolute  nothingness  of  the  eflFects   that 
have  hitherto  been  produced  by  the  labours  of  the  phi- 
losophers of  mind.     We  have  only  to  mention  the  names 
of  Astronomy,  Qiemistry,  Mechanics,  Optics,  and  Navi- 
gation ;  —  nay,  we  have  only  to  look  around  us,  in  public 
or  in  private, — to  cast  a  glance  on  the  machines  and  manu- 
factories, the  ships,  observatories,  steam  engines,  and  elabo- 
ratories,  by  which  we  are  perpetually  surrounded, —  or  to 
turn  our  eyes  on  the  most  common  articles  of  our  dress 
and  furniture, — on  the  mirrors,  engravings,  books,  fire* 
arms,    watches,    barometers,    thunder-rods    and    opera- 
glasses,  that  present  themselves  in  our  ordinary  dwell- 
ings,   to   feel  how  vast  a  progress  has  been  made   in 
exploring  and  subduing  the  physical  elements  of  nature, 
and  how  stupendous  an  increase  the  power  of  man  has 
received,  by  the  experimental  investigation  of  her  laws. 
Nor  is  any  thing  in  this  astonisliing  survey  more  re* 
markable,   than   the  feeling   with   which   it  is  always 
accompanied,  that  what  we  have  hitherto  done  in  any  of 
these  departments  is  but  a  small  part  of  what  we  are 
yet  destined  to  accomplish ;  and  that  the  inquiries  which 
have  led  us  so  far,  will  infallibly  carry  us  still  farther. 
When  we  ask,  however,  for  the  trophies  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  mind,  or  inquire  for  the  vestiges  of  her  progress 
in  the  more  plastic  and  susceptible  elements  of  human 
genius  and  character,  we  are  answered  only  by  ingenu- 
ous silence,  or  vague  anticipations  —  and  find  nothing 
but  a  blank  in  the  record  of  her  actual  achievements. 
The  knowledge  and  the  power  of  man  over  inanimate  na- 
ture has  been  increased  tenfold  in  the  course  of  the  last 
two  centuries.  The  knowledge  and  the  power  ot  man  over 
the  mind  of  man  remains  almost  exactly  where  it  was  at 
the  first  development  of  his  faculties.     The  natural  phi- 
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sophy  of  antiquity  is  mere  childishness  and  dotage,  and 
their  physical  inquirers  are  mere  pigmies  and  drivellers, 
compared  with  their  successors  in  the  present  age ;  but 
their  logicians,  and  metaphysicians,  and  moralists,  and, 
what  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence,   the  practical 
maxims  and  the  actual  effects  resulting  from  their  phi- 
losophy   of   mind,    are    very  nearly  on    a   level   vnth 
the  philosophy  of  the  present  day.     The  end  and  aim  of 
all  that  philosophy  is  to  make  education  rational  and 
effective,  and  to  train  men  to  such  sagacity  and  force  of 
judgment,  as  to  induce  them  to  cast  oflF  the  bondage  of 
prejudices,   and  to  follow   happiness   and   virtue   with 
assured  and  steady  steps.     We  do  not  know,  however, 
what  modem  work  contains  juster,  or  more  profound 
views  on  the  subject  of  education,  than  may  be  collected 
from  the  writings  of  Xenophon  and  Quintilian,  Polybius, 
Plutarch,  and  Cicero ;  and,  as  to  that  sagacity  and  justness 
of  thinking,  which,  after  all,  is  the  fruit  by  which  this 
tree  of  knowledge  must  be  ultimately  known,  we  are  not 
aware  of  many  modem  performances  that  exemplify  it 
in  a  stronger  degree,  than  many  parts  of  the  histories  of 
Tacitus  and  Thucydides,  or  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of 
Horace.     In  the  conduct   of  business  and  aft'airs,  we 
shall  find  Pericles,  and  Caesar,  and  Cicero,  but  little  in- 
ferior to  the  philosophical  politicians  of  the  present  day ; 
and,  for  lofty  and  solid  principles  of  practical  ethics,  we 
might  safely  match  Epictetus  and  Antoninus  (without 
mentioning   Aristotle,   Plato,   Plutarch,   Xenophon,   or 
Polybius),  with  most  of  our  modem  speculators. 

Where,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  performances 
of  this  philosophy,  which  makes  such  large  promises  %  or, 
what  are  the  grounds  upon  which  we  should  expect  to 
see  so  much  accomplished,  by  an  instrument  which  has 
hitherto  eflfected  so  Httle  %  It  is  in  vain  for  Mr.  Stewart 
to  say,  that  the  science  is  yet  but  in  its  infancy,  and  that 
it  will  bear  its  fruit  in  due  season.  The  truth  is,  that 
it  has,  of  necessity,  been  more  constantly  and  diligently 
cultivated  than  any  other.  It  has  always  been  the  first 
object  with  men  of  talent  and  good  affections,  to  influ- 
ence and  to  form  the  minds  of  others,  and  to  train  their 
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own  to  the  highest  pitch  of  vigour  and  perfection :  and 
accordingly,   it  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Stewart,  that   tlie 
most  important  principles  of  this  philosophy  have  been 
long  ago  "  forced  upon  general  observation"  by  the  feeh 
ings  and  experience  of  past  ages.     Independently,  how- 
ever,  of  this,  the  years  that  have  passed  since  Hobbes,  and 
Locke,  and  Malebranche,  and  Leibnitz,  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe  to  this  study,  and  the  very  extraordinary 
genius  and  talents  of  those  who  have  since  addicted 
themselves  to  it,   are  far  more  than  enough  to  have 
brought  it,  if  not  to  perfection,  at  least  to  such  a  degree 
of  excellence,  as  no  longer  to  leave  it  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute, whether  is  was  really  destined  to  add  to  our  know- 
ledge and  our  power,  or  to  produce  any  sensible  effects 
upon  the  happiness  and  condition  of  mankind.     That 
society  has  made  great  advances  in  comfort  and  intelli- 
gence, during  that  period,  is  indisputable;  but  we  do 
not  find  that  Mr.  Stewart  himself  imputes  any  great 
part  of  this  improvement  to  our  increased  knowledge  of 
our  mental  constitution ;  and  indeed  it  is  quite  obvious, 
that  it  is  an  effect  resulting  from  the  increase  of  political 
freedom  —  the   influences   of   reformed    Christianity  — 
the  invention  of  printing  —  and  that  improvement  and 
multiplication  of  the  mechanical  arts,  that  have  rendered 
the  body  of  the  people  far  more  busy,  wealthy,  inven- 
tive and  independent,  than  they  ever  were  in  any  former 
period  of  society. 

To  us,  therefore,  it  certainly  does  appear,  that  the 
lofty  estimate  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  again  made  of  the 
practical  importance  of  his  favourite  studies,  is  one  of 
those  splendid  visions  by  which  men  of  genius  have  been 
so  rften  misled,  in  the  enthusieistic  pursuit  of  science 
and  of  virtue.  That  these  studies  are  of  a  very  digni- 
fied  and  interesting  nature,  we  admit  most  cheerftdly; 
—  that  they  exercise  and  delight  the  understanding  by 
reasonings  and  inquiries,  at  once  subtle,  cautious,  and 
profound,  and  either  gratify  or  exalt  a  keen  and  aspiring 
curiosity,  must  .be  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  been 
initiated  into  their  elements.  Those  who  have  had  the 
good   fortune   to   be   so   initiated    by   the   waitings    of 
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^Ir.  Stewart,  will  be  delighted  to  add,  that  they  are  blended 
Avith  so  many  lessons  of  gentle  and  of  ennobling  ^drtue 
—  so  many  striking  precepts  and  bright  examples  of 
liberality,  high-mindedness,  and  pure  taste  —  as  to  be 
calculated,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  make  men  love 
goodness  and  aspire  to  elegance,  and  to  improve  at  once 
the  understanding,  the  imagination,  and  the  heart.  But 
this  must  be  the  limit  of  our  praise. 


The  sequel  of  this  article  is  not  now  reprinted,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated. 
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